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A  TALE  OP  'THE  DERBY/ 


npHE  *  Flatuiters '  had  arrived  in 
J_     the  Itoyal  Barrack*,  Dublin. 

Tbe   *  Flaunters  *    were  a  crack 
corps ;  more  so  than  many  dragoon 
regiments    of    the    second   order; 
much  more  bo  than  any  flying  bat- 
tery of  the  gunners,  and  infinitely 
more    go    than    the    '  Old   Slows/ 
whom  tbey  bad  relieved,  and  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  congenial 
dreariness  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The    *  Flaunters1    had   publicly 
announced  that  they  were  going  to 
be  very  gay.  They  purposed  opening 
tbe  campaign  with  a  grand  fancy 
ball,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
pic-nics,  and  concluded,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  leave  season,  by 
amateur  theatricals.     So  the  upper 
ten — or  shall  we  say  one? — thou- 
sand of  the  good  city  of  Dublin  were 
considerably  elated   or   depressed, 
and  rejoiced  or  mourned  according 
to  their  various  temperaments. 

Papas  groaned  over  the  tightness 
of  the  money-market,  and  took  an-~ 
other  glass  of  the  '  fine  old  port/flf 
as  they  execrated  the  Fenians,  whose* 
sad  escapades  had  so  materially 
affected  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty; clever  mammas  mentally 
ran  up  the  amounts  of  milliners' 
bills  already  due,  and  framed  lists 
of  those  who  would  stand  further 
addition  to  their  outstanding  ac- 
counts, and  of  others  who  might  be 
induced  to  dispose  of  their  silken 
wares  without  prospect  of  imme- 
diate payment;  fair  daughters  with 
brilliant  complexions  and  dazzling 
eyes  revelled  in  unbounded  spirits 
at  the  thoughts  of  all  the  fun  and 
jollity  before  them.  Georgina  in 
her  first  season,  thinking  that,  no 
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doubt,  her  pretty  face,  and  merry, 
witty  manner  would  at  once  procure 
for  her  a  capital  match ;  Mary  Anne, 
verging  thirtywards,  determining 
that  now  or  never  was  her  oppor- 
tunity of  netting  an  eligible  hus- 
band; while  the  handsome,  big, 
lounging  sons,  who  lived  and  dressed 
well  (the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world)  on  apparently  '  nothing  a 
year  and  no  allowances/  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  pleasant  dinners 
at  the  'Flaunters"  mess,  with  a 
little  *  Van-John '  or  Loo,  and  a 
broiled  bone  or  so,  as  an  appropriate 
finish. 

The  '  Flaunters*  were  as  good  as 
their  word;  and  in  due  course  all 
Merrion  Square,  Stephen's  Green, 
and  the  adjacent  aristocratic  streets 
were  worked  up  to  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  concerning  the  invita- 
tions to  the  fancy  ball,  which  were 
distributed  with  great  impartiality, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  for  the 
injunctions  of  the  Castle-yard  clique; 
which  latter  wa*  thereby  mortally 
offended,  and  tried  to  pooh-pooh 
the  gallant  '  Flaunters/  but  with- 
out effect,  for  their  neat  pink  cards 
— signed  by  Captains  Ralph  Moss- 
croft  and  flalse-Lynden— were  as 
eagerly  sought  after  as  if  Lords 
Lieutenant,  gentlemen-at- large,  and 
so  forth,  had  never  existed. 

Captain  Halse- Linden  was  a 
hondsomo  man.  A  very  handsome 
man— of  that  type  which  we  call 
Saxon,  for  want  of  a  better  term. 
Clean-cut  features  of  a  very  light- 
brown  complexion,  bright  blue, 
laughing  eyes,  long  brown  whiskers, 
and  a  silky,  golden  moustache,  fall- 
ing  naturally,  and  free  from  tbo 
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greasy  abominations  of  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade.  And  as  wo  sco  him 
now,  when  getting  into  '  niufti/ 
after  morning  parade,  we  must  con- 
fess that  he  is  as  fair  a  specimen  of 
the  English  swell,  as  any  other  gen- 
tleman of  oar  acquaintance. 

'Giles,  a  collar— no,  not  that; 
one  of  the  new  ones— that's  it. 
Now  bruhh  my  hat — and,  Giles I' 

'  Yes,  sir/ 

'  Step  over,  with  my  compliments, 
to  the  colonel's  quarters,  and  a*k  if 
he  has  any  more  friends  for  the  ball- 
list  I'm  going  down  to  the  Castle 
Guard,  to  complete  it  with  Captain 
Mosscroft.' 

'All  right,  sir.'  And  the  faithful 
Giles  left  the  room. 

4  And,  Giles!' 

'  Yes,  sir/  answered  the  servant, 
returning. 

'  Has  the  company  been  paid  yet  ? 

*  Not  jet,  6ir.' 

'Well,  take  this  "fiver"  to  Mr. 
Scott,  with  my  compliments,  and  ask 
him  to  pay  it.' 

'  Right,  sir.' 

The  captain  went  on  with  his 
toilet— pinning  a  necktie— scruti- 
nising the  ball-list,  trying  various 
coats  and  waistcoats,  looking  over 
the  notes  and  pencilled  cards  that 
littered  the  table  —  muttering  at 
times  to  himself,  the  while  he 
smoked  a  cigar. 

'  Hem — odd  the  Carters  arn't  down 
— Larkins  ?  that  long,  hunting  fel- 
low?—Yes,  best  have  him.  Hem — 
Marsh,  two  daughters— overstocked 
with  ladies  already  —  Hang  that 
fellow!  He's  crashed  this  coat  so 
that  it's  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Let  me 
see— cards— list— cigar-case;  that's 
all  right;'  as  he  felt  his  pockets* 
'Now  these  letters— what  a  nuisance 
they  are.  Hem— Governor's  weekly 
sermon — Dun,  dun,  dun;'  as  he 
sorted  the  results  of  the  morning's 
post  that  were  lying  on  bis  desk; 
'  Amy— a  parcel  of  hor  bosh — I 
wonder  how  girls  can  write  such  rub- 
bish—Hem— Hem  —  Garstein  begs 
to  remind — cursed  bill  of  his  for 
2 sol. — hopes  it  will  be  duly  met— 
Hem — money  scarce—bah  1  —  Mrs. 
Duffy  presents  her  compliments  and 
would  be  glad  if — dare  say  you 
would,  old  girl,  but  really  can't — 
Kyne?  Whothedev * 


'  Colonel's  compliment1?,  sir,  and 
ho  has  no  more  names  for  your  list.' 

'Ha!— well.  Run  and  fetch  mo 
an  "  outside/'  Giles.' 

And  Captain  Halse-Lynden  lit 
a  fresh  cigar,  put  on  his  hat  and 
flefrh-coloured  gloves,  and  jaunty 
cane  in  hand,  took  a  farewell  glance 
of  himself  in  the  glass  ere  he  com- 
menced to  descend  from  his  elevated 
quarters. 

'  I  say,  Lynden,  can  you  let  me 
have  an  invite  for  Coombes?'  asked 
Sydney  Dalton,  coming  out  of  the 
mess-house,  at  the  door  of  which 
Halse-Lynden  was  waiting  for  his 
car. 

'  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  pray  be 
reasonable  1  The  list  is  quite  tilled 
up,  and  besides  your  young  grazier 
is  hardly ' 

'  Yes,  and  that's  the  fellow  that 
Montresor  heard  discoursing  so 
freely  about  "  pups  of  ensigns  "  at 
the  Brady's  "hop/"  interrupted  a 
gal  lant  young  standard-bearer  of  the 
'  Flaunters.' 

'  Is  ho?  Oh  well,  never  mind 
him,  then.  We'll  have  pupa  enough, 
without  "  pups  of  graziers."  ' 

'  Oh,  Lynden,  have  you  arranged 
with  the  messman  for  the  pic-uic 
next  Monday  ?'  asked  the  colonel  as 
he  joined  the  group. 

'  Ingram  is  to  manage  all  about 
that,  colonel.  I  must  be  off  to  tho 
Castle  Guard-room  now.  Any  of 
your  fellows  bo  at  the  club  this 
afternoon  ?  I'm  going  to  play  Jar  vis 
of  the  "  Plungers  "  at  billiards,  for  a 
couple  of  "  fivers,"  at  three.  Ta, 
ta.  Now,  jarvey,  steam  ahead !'  and 
Captain  Halse-Lynden  tucked  his 
right  leg  under  him  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  and  leant  on  the  centre 
cushion,  as  the  carman  whirled  him. 
out  of  the  barrack  square,  and  down 
the  Liffey  quay,  at  a  most  aston- 
ishing pace. 

The  guard-room  in  the  Upper 
Castle  Yard  is  a  dirty,  frowzy  hole ; 
so,  at  least,  said  Captain  Ralph 
Mosscroft,  its  present  occupier,  who 
certainly  had  a  right  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  if  experience 
of  all  the  guard- rooms  in  the  United 
Kingdom  went  for  aught  And 
while  the  gallant  captain  is  leaning 
on  that  time-honoured,  crimson 
cushion  that  has,  beyond  the  me- 
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an  awful  grind,  coming  between  our 
first  pic-nic  and  the  ball/ 

•Let  me  see;  this  is  the-  ist; 
Monday,  the  7th,  the  pic-nic;  and 
the  ball's  not  till  the  nth.  Pooh! 
you  will  have  a  day's  rest  between 
each  event/ 

'  Wash  ont  your  month, Lyndon?1 
asked  Mosscroft.  '  Sherry  and  selt- 
zer, or  soda  and  B  ?' 

'  Soda,  please,  with  "jest  a  sketch 
of  sperrits  through  it,"  as  they  say 
here.  We  were  up  awfully  late  last 
night  at  Morris's— played  lansque- 
net till  all  was  blue!' 

'  How  did  you  come  off?1 

•  Oh,  pretty  well.  Landed  a  dozen 
"  skivs,"  and  thought  myself  deuced 
lucky/ 

'  I  like  lansquenet/  remarked  Wil- 
ton; 'there's  no  bother  about  it 
You  stakes  your  money,  and  you 
takes  your ' 

-  Chance.  Right ;  it's  as  simple 
as  "  pitch  and  toss,"  and  so  exactly 
suits  your  mental  incapacity,  Wil- 
ton,' interrupted  Mosscroft. 

'  You  be  banged !'  was  the  only 
answer  vouchsafed  by  the  occupant 
of  the  sofa. 

'  Now  look  here,  Lynden.  Let  us 
polish  off  these  last  invitations,  and 
have  done  with  the  job.  Give  me 
tho  list ;  and  do  you  fill  in  the  cards/ 

'No;  let  Montresor  write  them. 
I'm  too  shaky  until  I've  bad  my  peg/ 

'  Well,  ring  the  bell.  Now,  Monty, 
take  those  cards  and  fire  away,  as  I 
read  out  the  names/  said  Moscroft ; 
and  the  two  set  busily  to  work  while 
Halse-Lynden  carefully  measured 
out  half  a  glass  of  brandy  into  a 
large  tumbler,  and  taking  a  bottle 
of  iced  soda-water  from  the  hands 
of  the  waiter,  undid  the  fastenings, 
and  waited  with  thirsty  eyes  until 
tho  gas  forced  the  cork  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  loud  'pop/ and  the 
fizzing  contents  foamed  into  the  tum- 
bler, whence  the  delicious  compound 
was  at  once  transferred  to  the  expec- 
tant throat,  down  which  it  crackled 
and  hissed  like  cold  water  thrown 
on  red-hot  iron. 

'Hah!  that's  decidedly  better/ 
remarked  Lynden,  alter  this  '  pick- 
me-up/  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  front 
window  with  Wilton,  and  amused 
himself  by  criticising  the  many  spe- 
cimens of  Irish  beauty  that  passed 


up  Cork  Hill,  and  in  superintending 
the  labours  of  the  Government  clerks 
in  the  opposite  building,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  managing  the 
gossip  of  the  country  and  noting 
the  contents  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day. 

By  two  o'clock  the  cards  were  all 
finished  and  despatched,  and  after  a 
light  lunch,  Lynden  found  it  was 
time  to  start  for  the  club  in  Ste- 
phen's Green,  and  strolled  leisurely 
down  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  re- 
galing himself  with  a  cigar,  and, 
between  the  puffs,  gently  humming 
the  opening  bars  of  the  Guards' 
Waltz. 

'The  Flaunters'  ball  on  tho  nth 
— Black  Friday  as  it  has  been  called 
— was  a  grand  success,  and  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  stunning  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  awful  panic  in 
the  City ;  for  your  Dublin  merchant 
is  not  of  a  speculative  nature,  and 
keeps  what  little  money  he  has  in 
tolerably  safe  investments,  so  while 
the  princes  of  London  commerce 
were  plunged  in  dread  and  dismay, 
their  brethren  on  t'other  side  the 
Channel  were  revelling,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  at  the  '  Flaun- 
ters' '  expense  in  all  the  delights  of 
the  gorgeous  fancy  ball.  All  enter- 
tainments of  this  sort  are,  I  take  it, 
much  the  same  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, and  only  vary  in  the  greater 
or  lesser  degrees  of  splendour  which 
they  exhibit.  Suffice  it  then  to  say 
that  the  unanimous  verdict  passed 
upon  this  one  given  by  the  '  Flaun- 
ters'  was,  that  it  outshone  anything 
of  the  same  kind  ever  seen  before  in 
Dublin,  and  was  a  success  a  mer- 
veille. 

When  Captain  Halse-Lynden  arose 
at  a  late  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache, which  was  not  diminished 
when  he  found  amongst  his  letters 
one  from  Garstein — the  Jew  who 
held  his  bill  for  250/.— in  which  the 
wily  Israelite  refused  to  entertain  an 
application  for  a  renewal,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  bill  should  be  taken 
up  when  due  on  Monday  the  21st 
instant  Halse-Lynden  curbed  the 
panic,  which,  no  doubt,  had  influ- 
enced the  money-lender  in  bis  deci- 
sion, and,  over  two  or  three  cigars, 
set  himself  to  consider  the  gloomy 
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position  of  his  affairs,  and  to  ham- 
mer oat  a  plan  whereby  they  might 
bo  righted.  The  proceeds  of  his 
exchange  tram  his  old  'Plunger* 
regiment  to  the  'Flaunters'  bad 
been  carefully  kid  by  to  meet  the 
inevitable  losses  on  his  muddled 
Darby  betting- book,  and  as '  settling 
day'  was  rapidly  approaching,  that 
money  could  not  be  touched.  Mrs. 
Hibe,  the  wealthy  and  childless 
sunt,  whom  Montresor  spoke  of  in 
the  guard-room,  would  not  assist 
bin  with  one  shilling  since  her 
morality  had  been  shocked  by  Lyn- 
den's  torse-racing  escapades.  Old 
Mr.  Lyndon  was  not  that  easy-going 
sort  of  governor  with  which  some 
fellows  are  blessed,  and  was  likely, 
in  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  to  cut 
up  excessively  rough  if  asked  by  his 
eon  for  any  further  help,  more  par- 
ticularly as  he  allowed  that  young 
genUwnan  a  considerable  annual 
income,  and  had  already  twice  paid 
his  debts;  so  matters  altogether 
looked  rery  'fishy/  and  the  gallant 
captain  was,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
'in  a  hole.'  Thinking  over  his 
affairs  did  not  make  them  appear 
one  bit  brighter,  so  with  a  sigh 
Halse-Lynden  at  length  arose  from 
his  dismal  reverie,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  run  over  to 
London  and  make  a  humiliating 
personal  application  to  his  father. 
This  was  Saturday;  Monday,  the 
14th,  was  the  day  for  the  second 
pie-nic,  and  that  he  couldn't  miss; 
so  our  hero  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  '  Derby  leave,'  which  a 
paternal  Horse  Guards  grants  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  attend  our  annual 
saturnalia,  and  start  by  the  early 
boat  on  Tuesday  morning  en  route 
for  town. 

Monday  the  14th  was  a  glorious 
summer  day,  and  the  sun  shone  on 
the  revellers  at  the  'Flaunters' 
second  pic-nio  to  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs,  as  if  its  services  had  been 
especially  hired  for  the  occasion.  At 
two  the  numerous  throng  of  hosts 
and  guests  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  the  magnificent  oak  trees,  and  im- 
mediately a/eu  de  joie  of  champagne 
corks  proclaimed  the  event  to  the 
rooks  and  beggars  who  were  hang- 
ing on  toe  outskirts  of  the  fete,  in 


eager  anticipation  of  sharing  the 
relics  of  the  banquet  It  was  in- 
deed a  brilliant  scene;  the  gay 
colours  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  the 
more  sober  costume  of  the  men,  the 
glitter  of  the  polished  plate  and 
glass,  the  mingled  show  of  china, 
flowers,  and  ice-misted,  silver-necked 
Mozel  flasks,  and  long  snowy  table- 
cloth, contrasting  well  with  the 
great,  gnarled  stems  of  the  mighty 
oaks,  and  the  bright-green  of  the 
summer  grass— and  all  was  fun  and 
joviality,  sparkling  conversation, 
jokes,  and  pleasant  merriment. 
Halse-Lynden  was  in  his  natural 
element,  and  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party,  while  his  brother  officers 
acted  up  to  their  well-won  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  pleasantest  hosts 
in  all  the  service. 

The  fun  was  at  its  height  when 
an  outside  car  was  perceived  driving 
rapidly  along  the  road  from  Dublin, 
and  our  hero  saw,  with  undefined 
uneasiness,  that  it  bore  his  servant, 
Giles,  who  jumped  off  and  came 
over  to  seek  his  master  with  a  yel- 
lowish letter  in  his  hand. 

'  What  is  it,  Giles?'  eagerly  ques- 
tioned Lynden,  in  an  undertone. 

'Telegram,  sir,  marked  "imme- 
diate." ' 

He  opened  the  envelope.  It  con- 
tained but  one  line — 'Lynden  and 
Co.  stopped  payment  at  noon'— and 
had  been  sent  by  his  father's  con- 
fidential clerk. 

'Good  God!'  gasped  Halse-Lyn- 
den, as  ho  turned  ghastly  pale,  but 
almost  immediately  his  present  situa- 
tion recurred  to  his  mind,  and  gulp- 
ing down  a  glass  of  champagne  to 
hide  his  confusion,  he  collected  his 
thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  then 
whispered  to  Giles — 

'Go  back  to  barracks  at  once. 
Pack  a  portmanteau  with  everything 
for  a  few  days;  take  it  down  to 
Kingstown,  and  meet  me  there  in 
time  for  the  seven  o'clock  Holyhead 
boat  Look  sharp,  now  I'  And 
Giles  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  carry  out  his  master's  directions. 

'  Anything  amiss,  Lynden  ?'  asked 
Mosscroft,  who  alone  had  marked 
our  hero's  discomposure  at  lunch, 
as  they  lounged  apart  from  the  la- 
dies. 

'No,  nothing  particular,'  preva- 
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ricated  Lynden;  'the  governor's 
rather  seedy.  I  think  I'll  cross  the 
Channel  to-night,  and  not  wait  for 
you  fellows  to-morrow  morning.  I 
suppose  the  colonel  won't  object  ?' 

•  Oh,  not  he.  We'll  meet  at  Ep- 
som, I  suppose?' 

'Of  oouim  Yon'ro  safe  to  land 
"a pot"  on  that  lieast  Lord  Lyon.' 

'  Yes,  I  fancy  so/  answertd  Moss- 
croft,  and  the  two  strolled  up  and 
down  until  it  was  time  to  rejoin  the 
fair  sex,  when,  in  spite  of  his  aching 
heart,  Lynden  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  and  danced  on  the  smooth  turf 
and  flirted  with  greater  assiduity 
and  (apparently)  higher  spirits  than 
any  of  his  compeers.  Towards  six 
o'clock  Halse-Lynden  slipued  away 
from  the  festive  scene,  ana,  calling 
Montrcsor,  hurriedly  explained  mat- 
ters to  him,  and  begging  him  not  to 
mention  them,  asked  him  to  drive 
back  the  drag  which  he  himself  had 
'tooled*  down  with  such  eclat;  and 
then  chartering  the  swiftest-looking 
'  outsit  !o'  which  ho  could  find,  drove 
at  a  break-neck  pace  into  Kings- 
town, where  he  picked  up  Giles  and 
his  portmanteau  just   in   time  to 

catch  the  boat. 

•  *  *  * 

Mr.  Garstein  sat  in  tho  back 
drawing-room  of  a  house  in  New 
Bond  Street  that  called  him  master, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of 
tho  day  preceding  the  Derby,  and 
drtarily  conned  his  bill-book.  At 
half-past,  a  Hansom  drew  up  at  his 
door,  and  Captain  Halse-Lynden 
came  bounding  up  the  staircase, 
three  steps  at  a  time. 

'Well,  Garstein,  you  know  the 
news,  of  course  ?' 

' Moses  1  I  do,  Captain  Lynden; 
and  vat  will  you  do  now?' 

'  Do  ?  I'm  d d  if  I  know.  I've 

been  to  see  the  poor  governor— he's 
in  an  awful  6tate ;  and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  on,  and  have  it 
out  with  you.  We  are  all  utterly 
ruined  T 

'  And  von't  you  pay  my  little  bill, 
captain?'  whined  out  the  Jew. 

'  Pay  your  little  bill  I  Hang  it  all, 
don't  I  tell  you  I'm  ruined! — 
utterly  ruined,  man  V 

4  But  your  commission,  captain ; 
you  might  give  me  a  cheque  on  your 
commission/ 


'Sell  my  commission! — and  whit 
the  deuce  am  1  to  live  on  then  ?  No, 
no,  my  little  usurer;  you  must 
renew;  it's  your  only  chance  of 
getting  your  money.' 

'  Honew!  Mein  Gott!  Renew  do 
bill  of  a  man  dat  is  quite  broken! 
No,  captain —But/  ho  a*ked,  after  a 
pause, '  but,  con  Id  you  give  me  de 
na»ne  of  a  broder  officer  in  de  new 
bill?' 

'Hem — well,  perhaps  I  might: 
but  don't  think  I  can  take  up  that 
cursed  2 sol.  without.  The  price  of 
my  commission  wouldn't  half  cover 
my  debts :  and  I  must  have  time  to 
lo  *k  about  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
sell  for  your  d d  convenience.' 

'  Well,  captain,  my  goot  Far,  don't 
be  in  a  passion  ;  take  a  glass  of  dat 
goot  sherry  wine,  and  we  will  talk 
it  over  wit  a  cigar.' 

The  results  of  the  consultation 
over  the  'goot  sherry  wine'  and 
cigar  may  be  briefly  stated,  though 
they  were  not  arrived  at  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  mutual  ob- 
jurgation. nalsc-Lynden  was  to  bo 
present  at  tho  Derby  the  next  day, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  en- 
deavour to  promulgate  such  a  ver- 
sion of  his  father's  suspension  as 
would  induce  the  belief  that  his 
difficulties  were  merely  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature ;  and  on  tho  Thursday 
was  to  try  and  procure  the  namo  of 
a  brother  officer— numbers  of  whom 
would  be  in  town— to  a  renewal 
bill  for  Garstein,  on  the  grounds 
that  his  Derby  losses  were  heavier 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  our  hero  was  to 
'  send  in  his  papers/  giving  the  Jew 
a  first  cheque  on  the  price  of  his 
commission.  Poor  Lynden's  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  he  failed  to  see  the  turpitude  of 
this  conduct,  and  he  willingly  lent 
himself  to  the  plans  of  the  wily 
usurer,  whoso  only  object,  of  course, 
was  his  own  security. 


•Lord  Lyon!  Lord  Lyon!'  was 
screamed,  and  shouted  again  from 
the  top  of  a  drag  on  which  a  num- 
ber of  the '  Flaunters '  were  crowded, 
as  that  noble  horse  rushed  past  like 
a  whirlwind  to  his  triumphant  goal, 
on  the  memorable  16th  May:  and 
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'Lord  Lyon's  number!  Losd  Lyon 
winsT  was  re-echoed,  and  repeated 
with  a  wild  yell  from  the  same 
shaky  elevation,  as  the  telegraph 
proclaimed  him  the  victor. 

Halse-Lynden,  though  a  heavy 
loser,  partly  from  excitement,  and 
partly  from  the  copious  draughts  of 
'  fizz '  in  which  he  had  indulged  to 
drown  the  thoughts  of  his  dreary 
prospects,  shouted  and  yelled  with 
the  best,  and  was  as  gay  and  jolly 
over  the  subsequent  wine-crowned 
lunch  as  if  he  had  been  the  winner 
of  thousands,  instead  of  the  loser  of 
many  more  hundreds  than  he  could 
afford,  and  seemed  in  such  bounding 
high  spirits,  that  even  those  who 
knew  most  about  his  father's  mis- 
hap were  quite  deceived.  On  the 
road  home—at  the  bacchanalian 
dinner  at  Lane's  hotel — in  the  wild 
orgies  of  Cremorne,  prolonged  until 
the  insulted  sunlight  drove  the 
pallid  revellers  home,  Halse-Lyn- 
den  shone  pre-eminent,  and  outdid 
all  his  fellows  in  the  riotous  ex- 
uberance of  his  conduct 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  our  hero  awoke  with  a  fearful 
headache  that  brandy  and  so  da-  water 
was  utterly  powerless  to  allay — 
awoke  to  find  conscience  and  the 
Jew '  tapping  at  his  chamber-door. 
The  latter  cautious  son  of  Mammon 
had  no  intention  of  letting  his  victim 
slip  through  his  fingers,  and  was 
quite  determined  to  keep  a  very 
close  watch  on  him  until  his  claim 
was  satisfied ;  so  poor  Lynden  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  through  the 
refreshing  operations  of  the  bath, 
the  toilet-table,  and  breakfast  under 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Garstein,  who 
talked  so  uninterruptedly,  and  made 
so  many  suggestions  as  to  his  mone- 
tary welfare,  that  our  hero's  atten- 
tion was  diverted,  and  he  hardly 
noticed  the  impudence  of  the  intru- 
sion. 

Before  'soliciting  his  brother 
officers'  assistance,  which  he  was 
very  loth  to  ask,  Lynden  determined 
to  have  'one  more  shot/  as  he 
phrased  it,  at  Mrs.  Halse:  but  on 
presenting  himself  and  his  shadow 
— indeed  they  were  driving  in  that 
gentleman's  natty  cabriolet— at  his 
aunt's  house,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance.   So  that  chance  was  gone ; 


and  the  pair,  hoping  against  hope, 
proceeded  to  Kensington,  whore 
they  learned  that  Mr.  Lynden,  sen., 
with  his  daughter,  had  left  the  pre- 
vious evening  for  France ;  and  our 
— now  thoroughly  dejected— hero 
was  further  informed  by  a  confi- 
dential old  servant  of  his  father, 
that  the  means  for  the  journey  had 
been  supplied  by  Mrs.  Halse,  who  had 
driven  down  and  soothed  and  com- 
forted the  unhappy  old  man  and  his 
only  girl,  and  had  insisted  on  their 
accepting  a  certain  fixed  allowance 
Until  matters  could  be  cleared  up; 
but  that  on  Miss  Amy  mentioning 
her  brother's  name,  the  good  lady 
had  flown  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  loudly  declared  that  she  would 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to 
'such  a  disreputable  horse- jockey  1' 
This  was  pleasant  news,  with  a 
vengeance!  And  Atra  Cura  swung 
triumphantly  on  the  foot-board  be- 
side Mr.  Garatein's  small  'tiger/ 
as  the  cabriolet  left  the  house  in 
Kensington,  and  was  driven  at  a 
furious  pace  in  the  direction  of 
Lane's. 

In  this  world-renowned  caravan- 
serai, and  the  adjacent  military 
haunts,  lay  Lynden's  last  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  his  dire  need ; 
and  here,  shaking  off,  for  a  time,  his 
Jewish  blood-sucker,  he  commenced 
his  fruitless  quest.  Poor  Halse- 
Lynden!  Could  any  of  his  former 
gay  companions  conceive  him  fallen 
to  the  low  pitch  in  which  we  now 
find  him,  as  he  goes  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  from  room  to  room,  abased 
and  humiliated  to  the  very  earth,  as 
refusal  after  refusal  meets  his  half 
shame-deadened  ear,  would  they 
not  at  once  step  forward,  to  help  for 
a  little  while,  one  who  had  ever 
been  most  free  and  generous  to 
them  when  in  trouble  of  any  kind? 
No :  not  one  of  them. 

Such  is  '  fast'  life.  Let  a  man  but 
show  the  slightest  symptoms  oi 
sinking,  and  his  former  boon  com- 
panions turn  away  from  him,  and 
eject  him  from  their  herd,  even  as 
the  wild  deer  do  when  one  of  their 
flock  is  stricken  with  some  dread 
forest  plague.  So  when  poor  Lyn- 
den, half  heartbroken,  drearily  gave 
np  his  endeavour,  and  returned  to 
the  snug  smoking-room  at  Lane's, 
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ho  felt  tbat  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  and  that  in  vain— for  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  awful  smash  of 
Lynden  and  Co.  ?— might  he  seek 
amongst  his  fine-weather  associates 
for  one  helping  hand.  But  stay — 
there  was  one  humble,  but  true- 
hearted  man;  one  who  had  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  various  capa- 
cities of  mother,  father,  doctor,  pay- 
master, and  nurse  to  many  a  world- 
tossed  young  gentleman-at-arms ; 
one  who,  in  this  time  of  sore  dis- 
tress, came  to  our  poor  hero  as  he 
was  drearily  sucking  his  last  lonely 
cigar,  and  cheered  him,  and  gave 
him  good  and  sound  advice.  This 
was  John,  the  time-honoured  pro- 
tector of  many  a  distressed  subal- 
tern, and  the  excellent  head  waiter 
at  Lane's. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  your  mis- 
fortune, Captain  Lj  nden,'  said  John, 
in  a  quiet,  respectful  tone,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  *  but  I  hope  it's 
not  quite  so  serious.  When  will  you 
please  to  have  dinner,  sir?' 

'Dinner!  Ugh!— I  haven't  much 
appetite  left  for  dinner,  John.  Never 
mind  it  just  now  ;  but  get  me  some 
brandy  and  soda.  I'm  regularly 
done  up.' 

'I  wouldn't  drink  brandy,  sir. 
Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  instead ;  it's  not  so  heat- 
ing ?'  suggested  John. 

4  Very  well ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
better.  And,  I  say,  John,  is  Captain 
Mosscroft  in  yet  ?' 

'  Captain  Mosscroft,  sir?  He 
went  down  to  the  country  to-day, 
and  rejoins  on  Saturday  without 
coming  through  town.' 

'  The  devil  he  does !  What  an 
unlucky  beggar  I  am!  He  is 
my  last  hope.  I  don't  know  what 
on  earth  to  do  now !' 

'Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  rejoin 
your  regiment  at  once,  sir?'  quietly 
insinuated  John.  'You  would  be 
better  able  to  see  your  way  there, 
and  the  colonel  might  be  able  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  setting 
matters  right  I'd  try  it,  sir,  if  I 
was  you.  London  is  a  dangerous 
place  when  one  is  out  of  sorts.' 

'  By  Jove,  I  believe  you're  right, 
John!  There's  no  good  staying 
here  to  be  bullied  by  duns,  and 
sneered  and  pointed  at  by  a  pack 


of  d d  fellows.     I'll  be  off  by 

to-night's  mail.' 

'That  is  the  best  plan,  depend 
upon  it,  sir ;  and  I'll  tell  the  cook 
to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  for  you 
at  seven— and,  sir— and  excuse  me, 
Captain  Lynden  —  but  if  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  or  so— to  go  on 
with ' 

'  Thanks,  John,  thanks ;  but  I'm 
amply  supplied  for  the  present 
Though  God  only  knows  how  I  may 
be  in  a  few  days!'  And  as  the 
kind-hearted  waiter  left  the  room 
poor  Lynden  was  quite  overcome, 
and  actually  sobbed  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  as  he  contrasted  the 
generous  offer  that  had  just  been 
made  him,  with  the  coolness  and 
contempt  of  those  whom  he  called 
his '  intimate  friends.' 

Haggard,  pale,  ghastly,  sick  in 
mind  and  body,  Halse- Lynden  drove 
up  the  folio wiDg  morning  to  the 
Royal  Barracks,  and  going  straight 
to  his  quarters,  sent  his  servant  to 
ask  Mr.  Montresor  to  step  over. 

'  Look  here,  Monty,'  he  eagerly 
began,  as  Paul  entered  the  room ; 
'  don't  think  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
to  help  me ' 

'I  wish  I  could,  old  fellow, 
trat ' 

'  I  know,  I  know.  I  don't  want 
you  to— but  I  do  want  your  advice. 
Two  heads  are  better  thau  one.  I'll 
show  you  exactly  how  I  staud,  and 
then  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
think  I  ought  to  do.' 

The  liabilities,  when  set  down  in 
plain  figures,  presented  a  formidable 
array;  for  in  addition  to  the  2 sol.  of 
Garstein's,  there  were  other  heavy 
debts  which  were  urgently  put 
forward  for  payment  now  that  the 
failure  of  Lynden  and  Co.  was  pub- 
licly known.  In  fact,  the  price  of 
Lynden's  commission  would  only 
just  cover  the  total  amount;  and 
Montresor  thought  it  most  likely 
that  the  creditors  would  press  mat- 
ters, and  force  his  friend  to  Bell  out, 
unless  some  sop  could  be  at  once 
thrown  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  per 
oentage  on  their  several  accounts. 
Garstein,  for  one,  would  be  certain 
to  have  his  bill  protested,  if  it  could 
not  be  renewed  with  fLrat-rate  names 
on  its  back. 

This  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
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drip  would  founder,  unless  it  could 
be  tided  over  by  some  unforeseen 
wave  of  good  fortune. 

Montresor  was  a  very  poor  man, 
and  barely  managed  to  'hold  on'  in 
the  'Flaunters'  with  his  small 
means;  and,  besides,  was  engaged 
to  a  Miss  Branston — a  great  friend, 
by  the  way,  of  Mrs.  Halse — and  the 
only  money  be  had,  was  laid  by  to 
purchase  his  company. 

'Bat,  Mosscroft?  Hell  renew 
the  bill  for  me,  I'm  sure.  I've  often 
and  often  helped  him  at  a  pinch/ 

Montresor  shook  his  head.  '  Moss- 
croft  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  in 
Mb  way,  but  yon  might  as  well  try 
to  pomp  honey  ont  of  a  dunghill 
at  to  persuade  him  to  risk  a  half- 
penny for  you,  or  any  other  living 
being.' 

*  Well,  Fll  try  him,  anyhow,  when 
he  arrives/  said  Lynden,  in  a  dogged 
tone;  *and  now,  Monty,  I  must  lie 
down.  I'm  fairly  dead  heat,  and 
mast  have  some  steep.' 

Captain  Mosscroft  did  not  arrive 
in  Dublin  until  late  on  Saturday 
night,  and  went  almost  immediately 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  a  tap  came  at 
his  door,  and  Halse-Lynden  walked 
in. 

'  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mosscroft,  to 
lend  me  your  name  to  renew  a  bill 
of  mine  that  Garstein  holds/ 

'  Phew — my  dear  fellow— but  how 
much  is  it?  asked  Mosscroft,  who 
pretended  ignorance  for  reasons  of 
his  own. 

•  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty— for 
three  months.  Ill  make  it  all  right 
then  or  sell/ 

'Two  hundred  and  fifty  1  My 
dear  Lynden, — if  it  was  fifty,  now, 
or  even  one  hundred,  I  could,  per- 
haps, lend  you  the  money ;  but  a 
bill  for  such— really  I ' 

•  Will  you  do  it  for  me  or  not  T 
asked  Lynden.  passionately. 

•  I  really  can't,  Lynden ;  but ' 

'But  you  won't    Pahl*  snorted 

Lynden,  in  disgust,  as  he  turned 
short  round  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  violently 
behind  him,  and  made  for  his  own 
quarters. 

In  his  rooms  he  found  Garstein 
sitting,  who  had  lost  no  time  in 
following  our  hero— and   closely 


examining  the  numerous  duns  that 
strewed  the  table. 

*  All  up  with  me,  my  little  skin- 
flint 1'  said  poor  Lynden,  who  was 
now  rendered  quite  reckless  by  his 
troubles;  'Mosscroft  won't  do  it, 
and  so  there's  nothing  left  for  it 
but  to  send  in  my  papers,  and  give 
you  a  cheque  on  my  commission 
for  your  infernal  bill,  and  then  go 
to  the  devil  my  own  way/ 

'  Mein  Gott,  Captain  Lynden,  don't 
speak  so.  Berhaps  in  time  all  may 
be  right.  I  vant  de  money,  but 
only  begause  de  money-market ' 

'D n  the  money-market,  and 

you  tool  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
humbug  now.  Shove  over  that 
foolscap,  and  111  send  in  my  papers 
at  once,  and  then  write  you  a 
cheque.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  unless  you  saw  the 
letter  actually  go  to  the  colonel  ?' 

'  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Lynden ' 

'  Oh,  don't  bother  me  with  your 
cursed  nonsense  1  Here  goes  I'  And 
Halse-Lynden  wildly  began  to  write 
a  formal  application '  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the 
sale  of  his  commission/  This 
finished,  he  called  in  Giles,  and 
despatched  him  with  the  papers  to 
the  adjutant. 

'  And  now,  how  shall  I  word  the 
cheque  for  you  ?  "  Gentlemen, 
please  pay  Louis  Garstein " ' 

' "  Out  of  de  proceeds  of  my  com- 
mission/' '  the  Jew  was  interrupting, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  Paul  Montresor 
came  in. 

'  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing, 
Lynden?' 

'  Oh,  I've  sent  in  my  papers,  and 
am  giving  this  beggar  a  cheque 
for  his  money;'  and  Lynden  con- 
tinued writing. 

'But,  stay— stay  a  moment  Look 
here,  Lynden ;  I  dare  say  I  shan't 
want  that  purcha«e-money  of  mino 
that  is  lying  at  Cox's/  said  Mont- 
resor, '  at  least  yet  awhile,  so  you 
can  have  the  use  of  it' 

'  Oh,  no,  Monty ;  1  couldn't  think 
of  it.  Heavens,  man,  it  would  rain 
your  prospects!' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it  Look  here,  now. 
I'll  give  this  fellow  a  cheque  at 
once,  and  we'll  talk  over  paying  the 
others  afterwards.    Now  don't  be  a 
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fool,  Lynden.  If  tbo  woist  conies 
to  tho  worst,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  sell  when  1  want  the  money.' 

'Oh,  Monty,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
couldn't— I  can't,'  and  tho  tears 
fairly  camo  to  poor  1, Hideo's  eyes. 

'Oh,  botlwr.  It'll  all  lie  right,  I 
dare  .say.  Now  you,  sir,"  continued 
Paul,  addressing  the  Jew,  '  here's  a 
ckequo  for  your  mor.cy.  Now  give 
me  the  hill,  and  lake  yourself  off 
out  of  this.' 

Garstein  eagerly  clutched  the 
cheque,  and  having  satisfied  him- 
coif  as  lo  its  correctness,  handed 
over  Halse- Lynd  en's  original  ac- 
ceptance, and  departed  from  the 
room  with  much  more  glee  than  he 
had  experienced  when  entering. 

'My  dear,  how  pftlo  you  are. 
And  I  declare  yotur  eyes  are  aa  red 
;is  if  you  had  been  crying!1  said 
Mrs.  Halse,  as  Miss  BraoEton  got 
into  her  carriage  for  a  drive  in  Hyde 
Park,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July.  'What's  the  matter,  dear?' 
continued  the  kind  old  lady,  as  she 
observed  tears  in  the  eyes  of  her 
young  friend. 

'It's  nothing,  dear  Mrs.  Halse: 
hut  Paul — Paul — Mr.  Montresor — 

'  So  that  young  man  has  been 
getting  into  a  scrape,  has  he?  I 
declare  it's  quite  dreadful  the  way 
young  men  go  on  in  that  soni- 
fies! roving,  horrid  regiment-  There's 
that  scapegraco  nephew  of  mine— ' 


'Paul   is    in    no  Bcrapo,    dear 

Mrs.  Halse,'  earnestly  pleaded  Miss 
iiranston;  'only  Major  Quintin  is 
going  to  sell  out,  and  Paul  can't 
purchase    bis  company  because— 

'  Because,  I  suppose,  he's  spent 
all  his  money.  Foolish  follow)  I 
declare  I'm   quite  disgusted  with 

'Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halse,  in- 
deed, indeed  it's  not  his  fault — 
and ' 

And  then  the  whole  story  of  how 
the  greater  portion  of  Montresor'a 
money  was  spent  came  out,  and  Mrs. 
Halse  was  dreadfully  indignant,  and 
opened  all  the  phials  of  her  wroth, 
and — may  we  say  it  of  such  a  fine 
lady?— abuse,  on  her  unfortunate 
nephew's  head. 

However,  tho  resort  of  it  all  was 
good  ;  and  Mrs.  Halse  took  care 
that  Paul  Montresor  should  not  lose 
his  chance  of  purchasing  lus  step ; 
and  farther,  paid  off  all  the  claims 
against  her  graceless  nephew,  only 
insisting  that  he  should  exchange 
from  the  '  Flaunters,'  who  were,  as 
she  informed  the  fair  Lizzie  Bran- 
Eton,  '  a  sadly  dissipated  sot,  my 
dear.' 

Halse-Lyndon  is  now  in  India, 
whore  he  can  cultivate  his  tasto  fur 
horse-racing  without  very  much 
detriment — in  a  pecuniary  sonso  at 
least— to  his  prospects. 
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ACADEMY  BELLES. 

F  really  is  hard  on  the  oritio 
(Whose  work  is  completely  cat  oat 
In  the  shape  of  review  analytic 

Of  what  every  picture's  at  tout), 
To  have— when  he  gravely  would  ponder 

The  story  each  canvas  there  tells— 
His  thoughts  ever  tempted  to  wander 
By  groups  of  Academy  Belles. 

In  vain '  composition '  and •  colour ' 

To  judge-of  be  laudably  tries, 
Till  be  wishes  his  feelings  were  duller, 

Or  girls  had  not  loadstones  for  eyes. 
On '  drawing '  and  '  chiaroscuro ' 

His  mind  for  a  moment  scarce  dwells, 
Ere  it  wanders  to  watch  the  demure  row 

Of  dainty  Academy  Belles. 

Oh,  happy  young  Captain  McCupid— 

Yes,  happy  ami  blest  as  a  king! 
He  votes  the  Academy  stupid, 

But '  does '  it  because  it  s  '  the  thing.* 
No  thought  about '  method '  or '  model ' 

Disturbs  him,  serenest  of  swells, — 
There's  room  in  his  weak,  honest  noddlo 

For  all  the  Academy  Belles. 

Young  Beredos,  the  curate,  looks  sainted,— 

On  the  nape  of  his  nock  rests  his  hat— 
Ho  comes  to  see  how  they  have  painted 

The  Bishop  of  This  or  of  That 
In  winniDg  the  smiles  of  the  ladies 

'Tis  strange  how  a  parson  excels : — 
An  idol  our  friend,  I'm  afraid,  is — 

Yes,  e'en  of  Academy  Belles. 

While  Stabber,  that  rising  young  artist, 

With  genius,  a  beard,  and  long  hair, 
Quite  fails— and  no  joke  of  a  smart  is't — 

In  winning  a  glance  from  the  fair. 
They  think  his  '  Hypatia'  delightful— 

That  head,  there,  with  ears  like  pink  shells- 
But,  not  knowing  him,  think  S.  is  frightful, 

These  haughty  Academy  Belles. 

The  rooms  they  pervade  with  their  presence, 

With  rustle  of  silks,  and  the  glow 
Of  gold-braided  tresses,  and  essence 

Of  sweetness  wherever  they  go. 
Of  Bond  Street  discourses  the  bonnet— 

Of  Bimmel's  the  handkerchief  smells— 
The  face— is  there  powder  upon  it, 

Deceptive  Academy  Belles? 


12  Academy  Belles. 

In  pictures  of  children  they  re  vol— 

Call  Hftvllar  a  duck  and  a  dear, 
And  Millais  (when  down  to  their  level) 

The  pet  of  all  painters  this  year. 
They  look  upon  Whistler  as '  washy/ 

Think  Groodall's  large  canvases  'sells,' 
Brett's  exquisite  finish  is  '  boshy  * 

With  slangy  Academy  Belles. 

On  fashion  and  art  they  come  pat  in ; 

With  ease  they  decide  in  eacn  ci^e : — 
Pass  judgment  on  Sant  and  on  satin, 

And  estimate  Landeeer  and  lace. 
They  talk  about  Phillip  and  flounces. 

On  winsies,  and  Walker  and  Welb, 
With  equal  precision  pronounces 

The  voice  of  Academy  Belles. 

Of  harmony,  colour,  and  keeping 

They're  ignorant— joking  apart ; 
And  a  picture  of  Baby  when  sleeping 

They  think  is  the  highest  of  art. 
No  faults  of  perspective  or  drawing 

Their  pleasant  illusion  dispels ; 
No  critical  *  pishing '  or  'pshawing ' 

Impresses  Academy  Belles. 

To  endeavour  to  change  their  opinions 

Is  really  a  task  as  absurd 
As  trying  to  talk  off  their  chignons, 

Or  striving  to  get  the  last  word. 
Their  taste*  are  superior  to  strictures ; 

Their  ardour  no  argument  quells ; 
Of  course  they  know  all  about  pictures, 

These  darling  Academy  Belles. 

Well,  let  them  :  for  who  could  be  hard  on 

Such  beautiful  judges  as  they  ? 
We  must  eccentricities  pardon 

That  come  in  such  charming  array. 
Ad  lib.  let  such  loveliness  chatter ; 

We  silently  bow  to  its  spells: 
Art— truth— pshaw !  now  what  can  they  matter 

Compared  with  Academy  Belles? 

T.  U. 
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PEOPLE  who  have  spent  all  their  the  top  even  of  Snowdon  there  is  a 
lives  on  a  plain  in  the  country,  grand  spectacle  to  be  gazed  at 
or  in  towns  and  cities,  hare  yet  a  *-—•—« 
new  sensation  to  experience,  namely, 
the  first  sight  of  a  mountain.  By 
'plain'  I  mean  all  which  is  not  real 
swan  tain;  it  includes  undulating 
ground,  picturesque  scenery,  downs, 
md  even  the  humbler  hills.  All 
these  may  be  charming  in  their  way ; 
they  will  satisfy  those  who  have  seen 
nothing  grander,  they  will  please 
those  who  have  visited  sublimer 
landscapes,  but  they  are  not  moun- 
tains. The  mountain  still  remains 
t  thing  to  be  seen.  Prints,  pictures, 
stage  decorations,  give  only  a  faint 
idea  of  what  it  is;  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  and  the 
reality  as  there  is  between  a  photo- 
graph and  itB  original  in  warm  flesh 
and  blood.  I  have  seen,  even  in 
dreams,  more  beautiful  mountains — 
not  in  any  way  the  images  of  those 
beheld  in  waking  hours — than  any 
vrtuch  pictorial  representation  ever 
produced. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a 
merely  picturesque  and  a  truly 
mountainous  country — let  us  say,  for 
instance,  between  the  prettiest  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  Grampians— that  the 
former  lend  themselves  to  the  sketcher, 
the  latter  dtfy  him.  The  former 
invite  and  encourage  the  artist's 
efforts,  the  latter  overwhelm  his 
powers  and  make  him  confess  his 
weakness.  The  lamented  Stanfield 
tod  other  great  painters  have  won- 
derfully well  caught  the  distant 
aspect  of  the  granite  crag,  the  bur- 
nished area  of  the  lake,  and  the 
showery  curtain  veiling  the  shrouded 
peaks.  But,  as  a  rule,  painters  are 
obliged  to  give  us  the  details,  the 
accidents,  the  anecdotes  (so  to  speak) 
of  mountain  scenery ;  the  whUe  is, 
I  will  not  say  beyond  their  grasp 
(because  poets  grasp  it,  and  every 
great  painter  is  a  poet  at  heart),  but 
beyond  their  means  of  representa- 
tion. 

We  have  fine  mountain  scenery 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   From 


magnificent  masses  to  show,  which 
sometimes  enjoy  the  great  advan- 
tage of  displaying  their  full  stature 
at  once,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
their  topmost  pinnacle.  The  com- 
position of  Highland  scenery  is  often 
perfect— put  together  to  satisfy  the 
most  critical  taste ;  and  though  the 
burns  run  bottled  porter,  the  pecu- 
liarity is  compensated  for  by  the 
lakes,  without  which  no  mountain 
region  is  complete  in  beauty.  Wit- 
ness the  Pyrenees,  whose  lacustrine 
wealth  is  limited  to  a  few  small  up- 
land tarns.  The  gaves  and  rivulets 
flow  with  liquid  diamond,  but  the 
traveller  searches  in  vain  for  the 
lake. 

In  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
which  our  planet  has  opened  there 
is,  however,  something  still  more 
striking  than  an  ordinary  mountain, 
be  it  ever  so  majestic  and  colossal ; 
videlicet,  a  mountain  crowned  with 
eternal  snow  and  surrounded  with 
the  consequences  of  eternal  snow. 
These  the  United  Kingdom  does  not 
possess.  And  we  are  better  without 
them,  as  far  as  our  material  welfare 
is  concerned.  With  our  dense  and 
increasing  population,  taxing  the 
ingenuity  of  agricultural  societies 
to  feed  it,  we  no  more  want  glaciers 
and  avalanches  than  we  want  lions, 
tigers,  and  bears.  We  have  no  room 
for  them;  we  can't  afford  to  keep 
them.  They  are  things  worth  be- 
coming acquainted  with,  neverthe- 
less. 

'And  the  practical  word?'  the 
reader  will  ask. 

Here  it  is,  at  once  forthcoming. 

If  your  means  are  limited  to  the 
supply  of  your  daily  bread  and  your 
half-yearly  clothing,  you  must  go 
on  and  on,  where  you  are,  thankful 
for  your  Sunday  walk  in  the  fields 
and  your  every-day  enjoyment  of 
God's  air  and  sunshine.  The  birds 
warble  and  the  spring-flowers  bloom 
for  you  as  well  as  for  your  wealthier 
brethren*    But  if  you  earn  or  pos- 
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scss  more  than  will  afford  those 
necessary  supplies,  you  have  two 
lines  of  conduct  open  to  yon.  You 
may  go  on  patiently  plodding  in 
business  or  entirely  given  up  to 
penurious  paving,  adding  more  to 
more,  heaping  up  riches  in  igno- 
rance of  who  will  come  to  spend 
them,  increasing  your  connections, 
harnessing  a  second  horse  to  your 
carriage,  supplementing  your  page 
with  a  footman  or  your  footman 
with  a  butler,  gradually  mixing  (not 
with  people  really  above  you  but) 
with  people  living  in  more  and  more 
showy  style,  and  so  on  until  the 
end.  This  may  be  your  beau-idM 
of  life  as  you  wish  it  to  and  as  it 
hhould  be. 

Jn  tho  other  course  which  you 
aro  permitted  to  choose,  if  you  can 
earn  or  economise  a  margin  to  your 
outlay,  you  may  remember  that 
there  is  intellectual  as  well  as  social 
life  to  be  enjoyed;  that  there  are 
books  to  be  read  besides  day-books 
and  lodgers;  things  to  be  considered 
besides  balanced  accounts;  haunts 
to  bo  frequented  besides  those  of 
business  or  fashion;  that  if  man 
made  the  town,  God  made  the  coun- 
try, and  not  only  tho  country  but 
the  wide,  wide  world ;  that  if  Art  is 
long,  Nature  is  eternal.  In  short, 
it  may  occur  to  you  that,  in  tho 
brief  drama  of  life,  in  which  the 
men  and  women  aro  but  players, 
the  marvels,  beauties,  and  mysteries 
of  Nature  may  afford  a  few  improv- 
ing and  agreeable  interludes. 

*  And  the  occasion?* 

Now. 

'And  the  means?' 

Quite  within  your  reach.  If  you 
can  afford  to  go  to  Paris,  you  can 
afford  to  go  to  see  a  mountain.  If 
you  can  contrive  to  visit  a  moun- 
tain, you  can  manage  to  reach  a 
snow-capped  mountain. 

'  And  the  time  to  reach  it?* 

Sometimes,  I  admit,  less  easy  to 
command  than  money ;  but  where 
there's  a  will  there's  often  a  way. 
The  rail,  without  actually  annihi- 
lating, has  greatly  abbreviated  both 
8paco  and  time.  And  perhaps  you 
can  shorten  your  sojourn  in  Paris, 
not  unwillingly,  and  without  regret 
Theatrical  shows  and  restaurant 
dinners  both  pall  on  tho  appetite 


when  made  our  daily  bread.  A 
general  glanco  at  the  Exhibition  is 
soon  obtained ;  to  study  it  thoroughly 
would  require  a  lifetime;  and  beforo 
your  allotted  term  is  up,  yon  aro 
likely  to  confess  to  yourself,  in  se- 
cret, that  your  cash  is  going  fast, 
that  your  head  is  in  a  whirl,  that 
you  have  bad  enough  of  it  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  get  away,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  change. 

*  Such  a  state  of  things  is  very 
popsible  to  arrive.' 

I  take  you,  then,  at  your  word. 
Write  home  to  your  subordinates 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  absent 
(through  unavoidable  and  most  im- 
portant business)  a  little  longer  than 
you  had  expected,  and  that  they 
must  keep  things  properly  going 
meanwhile.  After  dinner,  instead 
of  going  to  the  play  or  improving 
your  mind  at  a  cafe  chantant,  call 
for  your  hotel  bill  and  pay  it  up  to 
to-morrow  morning.  Pack  in  a 
basket  a  cold  roast  fowl,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  fall 
of  half  water  and  half  vin  ordinaire. 
So  (although  by  no  means  eschew- 
ing them)  you  will  be  independent 
of  railway  refreshments.  Then, 
early  to  lied,  with  the  comforting 
reflection  that  you  are  making  your 
escape  from  the  Parisian  maelstrom. 
What  a  relief  1  No  more  eddying 
round  and  round  the  monster  gaso- 
meter !  Fresh  air,  fair  fields,  bright 
vineyards  instead  1 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
railways;  they  possess  both  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  tho  former 
might  be  greatly  increased  to  tho 
benefit  of  tho  public  if  the  compa- 
nies did  not  fear  that  their  interests 
would  be  thereby  affected.  We 
therefore  take  them  as  they  are.  Of 
course  you,  a  tourist  pressed  for 
time,  cannot  traverse  long  distances 
otherwise  than  by  rail.  It  is  Hob- 
son's  choice  as  to  tho  means  of  con- 
veyance. Now,  by  rail,  the  most 
direct,  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
way  of  entering  Switzerland,  is  from 
Paris  to  Neuohatel,  by  Dijon,  Dole, 
and  Pontarlier,  taking  care  to  do 
the  bit  between  Dole  or  Pontarlier 
and  Neuchatel  by  daylight. 

In  French  railway  travelling  your 
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choice  lies,  practically,  between 
going  first  das  and  going  third 
dm;  far,  in  express  trains,  there 
are  none  but  first-class  carriages. 
If,  to  save  that  expense,  yon  travel 
snood  claw,  yon  are  compelled  to 
goby  the  ordinary  omnibus  trains, 
which  stop  at  every  little  station; 
•od  as  in  that  case  yon  renounce 
the  awing  of  time,  yon  may  as  well 
make  the  farther  economy  of  travel- 
ling third  class.  The  difference  of 
expense,  when  wide  areas  have  to 
be  swept  over,  is  considerable. 
Thss,  the  difference  between  the 
fiat  and  third-class  tares  from  Paris 
tolfsxattJies  for  one  individual  only 
imxmts  to  43  francs  60  centimes, 
arm  days'  board  and  lodging.  [At 
Marseilles,  and  at  Lyons  also,  you 
cm  be  well  lodged  and  fed,  ordinary 
vine  included,  in  respectable  and 
comfortable,  though  not  stylish,  ho- 
tels far  6|  francs  per  day.]  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  se- 
rious consideration  for  persons  to 
whom  expense  is  not  utterly  indif- 
ferent, and  who  care  less  to  take 
their  esse  on  the  road  than  to  ex- 
tend both  the  sweep  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  tour,  by  which  class 
they  shall  travel  Yonng  men  in 
company,  with  limited  purses,  will 
at  once  appreciate  our  sugges- 
tion. 

For  economical  reasons,  the  pre- 
sent write?  mostly  travels  long  dis- 
tances on  the  Continent  third  class, 
ualesi  aooompanied  by  ladies.  Your 
travelling  companions  are  no  doubt 
a 'mixture,'  which  implies  that  yon 
often  meet,  amongst  them,  weil- 
iafanned,  well-behaved,  and  agree- 
tble  people,  particularly  persona, 
both  men  and  women,  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Rudeness  is 
very  rare;  but  is  immediately  put 
down  by  public  protest  Tipsy  men 
ue  less  rare,  bnt  they  are  held  in 
cheek  by  the  same  restraint  On 
the  other  hand,  you  get  a  capital  in- 
sight into  popular  manners  and 
bkss  (supposing  yon  understand 
the  language)  which  yon  might  have 
» difficulty  in  acquiring  elsewhere. 
The  great  nuisance  of  French  third- 
class  railway  carriages  is  the  abomi- 
nable pipes  and  the  still  more  abo- 
minable lucifer  matches.  For  this 
there  is  no  remedy ;  it  must  be  borne. 


It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stop  it  by 
appealing  to  authority.  Smoking 
in  third-class  carriages,  though  con- 
trary to  regulation,  is  an  admitted, 
tolerated,  established  fact  Yon 
might  as  well  beg  yonr  fellow-tra- 
veller not  to  breathe  as  not  to  smoke. 
'  If  yon  can't  bear  smoke,  why  don't 
yon  go  second  or  first  class  ?'  is  the 
remark,  spoken  or  unspoken,  your 
request  would  give  rise  to.  It  is  in 
the  north  of  France,  however,  that 
the  smoking  mania  attains  its  fullest 
development  The  further  you  go 
south  the  less  you  are  annoyed  by 
the  filthy  fumes  of  foul  tobacco. 

It  is  understood  that  nothing 
short  of  necessity  will  induce  you 
to  pass  a  night,  or  even  great  part 
of  one,  in  a  third-class  carriage ; 
bnt  night-travelling  in  any  class 
does  not  enter  into  our  system. 

There  are,  however,  what  are 
called  '  direct '  trains,  intermediate 
in  speed  between  the  express  and 
the  omnibus  trains,  but  going  more 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  the  former  than 
the  latter,  which  do  take  second  and 
third  class  passengers,  but  under 
conditions  so  confined  and  trouble- 
some as  to  render  them  of  little  uso 
to  the  general  traveller.  To  avail 
yourself  of  them,  otherwise  than  by 
first  class,  you  must  take  your  ticket 
from  Paris  for  enormous  distances. 
At  most  stations  along  the  road  you 
cannot  get  into  them  except  at  the 
higher  rates  of  payment  Moreover, 
during  the  present  summer, '  direct ' 
trains  are  fewer  than  they  were  lost 
year.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  comes,  as 
just  stated,  to  the  choice  between  an 
omnibus  (all  three  classes)  and  an 
express  (first  class  only)  train. 

If  you  follow  our  advice,  you  will 
avoid  cheap  excursion  trains,  and 
confine  yourself  to  the  ordinary 
trains  of  the  time  tables.  True,  the 
saving  is  sometimes  enormous ;  but 
so  also  are  the  discomfort  and  the 
fatigue.  For  instance,  this  season, 
excursion  trains  for  the  Exhibition 
have  run  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  for 
thirty  francs  there  and  back,  third 
class,  the  regular  payment  for  tho 
same  distance  being  io6f.  10c.  there 
and  back.  But  fancy  going  all  the 
way  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  (five 
hundred  and  forty  English  miles) 
by  the  slowest  of  trains,  without 
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stopping,  day  and  night,  closely 
packed  in  an  oven  on  wheels,  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  hard  boards  for  your  easy  chair 
and  no  pillow  but  your  neighbour's 
shoulder!  A  pretty  pleasure  train 
to  take  your  place  in !  And  then, 
after  this,  the  sight-seeing  in  Paris  ; 
and  then  the  return  home  in  exactly 
the  same  stylo,  not  on  the  day  or  at 
the  hour  you  would  choose,  but 
when  the  knell  sounds  for  the  train 
to  carry  you  oft'  precisely  as  a  demon 
carries  off  a  purchased  victim  when 
his  time  is  up !  It  is  enough  to  kill, 
not  a  horse,  but  a  creature  gifted 
with  the  strength  of  fifty  horses. 

We  also  advise  you  to  resist  tho 
temptation  of  circular  tickets,  avail- 
able for  a  month  or  so,  issued  at 
professedly  reduced  prices,  with  a 
given  itinerary  at  any  point  of  which 
you  may  stop.  Tho  offer  is  plaus- 
ible, and  the  scheme  far  preferable 
to  the  preceding ;  but  wo  have  cal- 
culated the  difference  between  seve- 
ral of  these  pretended  cheap  tours 
and  the  price  of  ordinary  trains,  and 
the  reduction  made  is  very  trifling 
compared  with  the  loss  of  freedom  it 
involves.  With  your  route  so  laid 
out  for  you  and  your  time  so  limited, 
it  is  very  like  travelling  in  a  strait- 
jacket  accompanied  by  a  keeper. 
One  of  tho  great  enjoyments  of 
travel  is  the  feeling  of  liberty  it 
gives;  not  to  mention  the  unex- 
pected excursions  and  branchings- 
off  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment But  with  one  of  these  book- 
tickets  Btuck  in  your  side-pocket, 
you  are  constantly  reminded  that 
you  are  not  your  own  master ;  you 
are  given  in  charge  to  the  care  of 
railway  officers.  Post  eqmtem  still 
scdet  atra  curu,  and  your  doctor  has 
told  you  to  leave  all  care  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  water.  Better  far 
is  it  to  economise  in  some  other 
way,  and  to  know,  on  going  to  bed 
at  night,  that  to-morrow  morning 
'  tho  world  is  all  before  you  where 
to  choose/ 

On  the  line  we  are  considering 
(Paris  to  Dijon :  station,  Chcmin  do 
Fer  de  Lyon,  Boulevard  Mazas)  an 
omnibus  train  leaves  Paris  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  arriving  at  Dijnn  at 
4.51  in  the  afternoon.  An  express 
train  leaves  Paris  at  eleven  in  the 


morning,  arriving  at  5.30.  It  is  a 
question  of  early  rising  versus  expen- 
diture. The  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  class  fares  is  8 f.  85c, 
or  the  price  of  a  good  dinner  and  a 
bed ;  that  between  the  first  and  third 
is  1  sf.  90c,  or  the  cost  of  a  day  to  be 
spent  at  Dijon  or  elsewhere.  By  con- 
sulting the  latest  published  numbers 
of  the  •  Indicateur  des  Chemins  de 
Fer'  (to  bo  had  for  fourpence  at  the 
principal  French  stations;  the  reader 
can  calculate  tho  difference  it  will 
make  to  his  pocket  by  travelling 
second  or  third  class  along  every 
other  portion  of  his  route.  With 
the  savings,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
more  than  one  pleasant  excursion  in 
tho  course  of  his  trip.* 

At  Dijon,  the  rail  divides.  Instead 
of  going  on  to  Lyons,  you  branch  off 
to  the  left,  passing  Auxonne  (a  for- 
tified town),  Dole,  and  Pontarlier, 
at  either  of  which  you  can  get  a 
very  supportable  supper  and  bed. 
At  Dole  thero  is  a  quiet  little  inn 
deserving  a  favourable  mention, 
within  a  stone's- throw  of  the  sta- 
tion, which  is  just  the  place  to  get  a 
bait  and  a  sleep  in,  and  continue 
your  journey  fresh  next  morning. 
Pontarlier  is  also  convenient,  but 
chilly ;  it  is  the  most  elevated  town 
in  Franco,  being  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
If  the  earth  were  suddenly  removed 
from  under  your  feet,  what  a  nice 
drop  into  the  sea  there  would  be ! 

Soon  after  leaving  Pontarlier,  yon 
cross  the  frontier.  The  watershed 
decides  the  territory.  Where  the 
brook  trickles  to  the  north,  it  still  is 
France ;  when  it  runs  to  tho  south, 
it  is  Switzerland.  We  heartily  wish 
you  a  bright,  clear  morning,  to  make 
the  descent  down  the  Val  de  Tra- 
vers ;  but  whether  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  storm  or  sunshine,  it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  forgotten  during 
one's  life:  and  when  at  last  you 
catch  tho  Lake,  backed  by  the  snowy 
chain  of  tho  Jungfrau,  the  picture 
is  enamelled  in  your  memory  iu 
colours  that  can  never  fade. 

Keuchatel  is  soon  seen,  with  its 
lovely  walks  skirting  the  waters 
edge.    You  breathe  and  gaze  as  if 

•  See,  for  further  hints  on  thi*  subject, 
•ChonpSwitzeiland/  in  'London  Soncty' 
for  June,  1864,  p.  504. 
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you  were  strolling  along  a  seashore 
filled  with  gardens;  and  you  there 
witness  some  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  progress  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion.  In  New  Zealand,  the  native 
Hani  saying  is,  'As  the  white  man's 
lathas  driven  away  the  native  rat ; 
as  the  European  fly  drives  a  way  the 
native  bluebottle;  and  as  the  Bri- 
tish clover  kills  the  indigenous  fern, 
so  will  the  Maories  disappear  before 
the  white  men.'  In  Switzerland,  the 
native  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to 
recede  before  any  other  invading 
nee;  but  as  the  steamer  superseded 
the  row  boat  and  the  sailing  vessel 
an  the  lake,  so  is  the  railway  super- 
seding the  steamer.    The  little  port 
of  Neuch&tel  is  all  but,  if  not  quite 
(when  this  is  written)  disused. 

And  no  one  need  regret  the 
change.  The  rail  is  safer  and  surer 
than  *be  steamer,  not  to  mention 
pleasanter.  Loss  of  life  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  was  not  unfrequent; 
uie  times  of  transit  always  uncer- 
tain; and  on  the  larger  lakes,  as 
those  of  Constance,  Geneva,  and  the 
one  we  are  now  admiring,  persons 
subject  to  sickness  at  sea  are  just  as 
sick  when  the  waves  run  high. 

The  steamers  stOl  plying  on  oar- 
ism  lakes,  as  those  of  Thun  and 
Brienz,  not  yet  skirted  by  railway, 
may  be  regarded  as  temporary  expe- 
dients whose  days  are  numbered, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
count  the  reckoning.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  engineering,  time,  and  money, 
not  a  question  of  possibility,  when 
Switzerland  is  to  be  riddled 
through  and  through  by  rails. 
But  as  Switzerland  must  become 
every  year  feore  and  more  the  Play- 
ground of  the  World,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
to  equal  it  as  a  harmonious  and 
accessible  whole,  we  must  accept  as 
inevitable  the  consequence*»of  the 
change  of  locomotion  recently  ef- 
fected. 

Per  contra,  if  we  gain  much  in 
convenience,  we  lose  something  in 
romance.  The  Castle  of  Chillon 
shaved  by  frequent  trains,  its  dun- 
geons re-echoing  with  the  locomo- 
tives beat,  and  its  halls  hurried 
through  by  throngs  of  excursionists 
as  last  as  the  showman  can  manage 
to  drive  them,  are  profanations  that 
vox*  xxl — MO.  LXYII. 


never  entered  into  poor  Lord  Byron's 
poetical  philosophy. 

At  Neuohatel,  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  well  deserve  to 
receive  your  attention.  One  is  the 
trip  to  LaChaux-de-Fonds  by  a  rail- 
way which  had  the  steepest  gradient 
in  the  world—and  may  have  still, 
but  it  is  not  likely,  for  one  marvel 
so  speedily  outdoes  another.  Yes- 
terday's discoveries  are  so  ridicu- 
lously easy;  to-morrow's  only  are 
difficult  There  is  a  comfortable  inn 
at  Chaux-de-Fonds  which  was  (and 
may  still  be)  a  phenomenon  of 
cheapness.  The  staple  of  the  town 
is  the  manufacture  of  the  delicate 
parts  of  watches,  which  are  made  at 
high  elevations  where  the  cooler 
temperature  allows  the  workmen  to 
handle  them  with  non-perspiring 
fingers.  But  the  American  tuvfl 
war  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Swiss 
watch  and  trinket  trade. 

Neuchatel  also  offers  you  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  your  legs  ana 
exercising  your  oonnoisseurship  in 
Swiss  panoramas,  by  ascending  the 
Ghaumont,  a  nice  little  walk  that  is 
well  worth  your  undertaking. 

Tourists  often  ask  the  question 
'  Which  points  of  view  are  tne  best 
to  visit  V  But  about  tastes,  even  in 
Alpine  scenery,  there  is  no  rule  to 
lay  down,  and  no  disputing.  Some 
like  one  thing,  some  another;  and 
every  one  has  a  right  to  stand  up 
for  his  own  favourite  mountain. 
Some  points  of  view  owe  much  of 
their  reputation  to  their  partisans 
having  visited  little  else.  Those  who 
have  mounted  no  other  eminence 
than  the  Rigi,  will  naturally  believe 
the  Kulm  panorama  unrivalled.  The 
fairest  way,  therefore,  would  be  to 
see  them  all.  But  even  if  a  holiday 
lasted  all  summer,  still  summer  is 
short,  and  Switzerland  is  long. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  finest 
views  you  may  go  to  many  times 
and  yet  not  see,  even  in  weather 
that  would  be  called  fine  on  the  plain. 

On  Keller's  map,  heights  com- 
manding remarkable  views  are 
marked  with  a  star,  thus  *.  But 
to  render  the  indication  yet  more 
complete,  he  ought  to  have  made 
two  kinds  of  stars;  one  denoting 
panoramas  with  an  immense,  almost 
a  boundless  horizon  and  in  whioh 
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the  grand  objects  of  interest  are 
very  distant ;  others,  commanding  an 
extensive  but  comparatively  limited 
area,  wherein,  moreover,  the  leading 
beauties  lie  close  at  hand,  within 
easier  eyeshot. 

The  practical  value  of  this  distinc- 
tion is,  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
class  of  views,  to  show  themselves 
properly,  require  a  peculiarly  trans- 
parent state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  does  not  often  occur.  Too 
dry,  it  is  hazy,  and  even  becomes 
opaque  when  a  certain  mass  of  air 
is  interposed  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  Too  moist,  it  may  bo 
suddenly  curdled  into  mist  or 
broken  up  into  showers  or  storms. 
For  this  reason,  the  Ohaumont  and 
the  Weissenstein  views— the  one 
just  behind  Neuchatel,  the  other 
near  Soleure  or  Solothurn,  which  is 
within  easy  reach  from  NeuchAtei 
by  rail—are  too  far  off  for  everyday 
display — much  too  distant  for  you 
ever  to  be  sure  of  them.  Indistinctly 
seen,  they  are  temptations  to  further 
travel;  incitements  to  extend  your 
itinerary ;  allurements  to  attract  you 
onwards.  When  you  can  see  them, 
and  cannot  go  on  to  the  Oberland, 
they  make  the  water  come  into  your 
mouth  most  cruelly. 

The  Uetli,  near  Zurich,  is  open  to 
the  same  observation.  The  immen- 
sity of  area  embraced  by  the  pano- 
rama makes  it  all  the  more  pre- 
carious. In  Switzerland,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  view  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  The 
Berne  view  sometimes  remains  for 
weeks  unseen.  The  Uetli  has  a 
reputation  for  clear  sunrises;  but 
when  we  happened  to  be  at  Zurich, 
the  hazy  veil  was  then  so  thick  as 
to  make  it  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
mounting.  The  days  on  which  the 
Ohaumont  and  the  Weissenstein 
views  are  well  seen,  are  far  from 
numerous  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  short,  views  like  those  are  a  lot- 
tery; but  when  you  draw  a  prize,  it 
is  a  prize. 

In  these  expeditions,  all  the  lug- 
gage you  want  is  either  a  small  bag 
or  a  knapsack,  which  will  indicate 
your  expenditure  to  be  moderate, 
and  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
cheap  hotels  or  help  you  to  get 
more  cheaply  lodged  in  dear  ones. 


Up  the  Ohaumont  is  a  capital 
test-walk  for  young  pedestrians.  If 
they  cannot  do  that  without  being 
blown  at  the  time  and  feeling  weak 
in  the  hams  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards, they  had  better  not  venture 
on  any  higher  climbs.  But  the  great 
secret  of  avoiding  both  those  incon- 
veniences is  to  walk  very  slowly, 
particularly  at  starting.  You  may 
ride  up  to  the  inn  on  horseback; 
but  by  preferring  that  method  to  the 
ten-toe  carriage,  you  incur  an  ex- 
pense of  twelve  or  fifteen  francs,  and 
you  lose  tho  training. 

When  we  walked  up  the  Ohau- 
mont, the  weather  was  fine — much 
too  fine.  The  air  was  so  dry  that 
the  distant  snowy  mountains  were 
veiled  with  blue  haze  to  such  an 
extent  that  Mont  Blanc  was  sup- 
pressed from  the  horizon.  The  rest 
of  the  panorama  was  composed  of 
shadowy  forms  with  no  more  dis- 
tinctness than  black  profile  portraits 
or  the  ill-defined  images  of  a  dream. 
The  details  of  the  picture  being  thus 
concealed,  the  impression  of  its 
vastness  was  much  diminished. 

This  and  the  Weissenstein  are 
afternoon  views.  To  see  them  well 
you  must  wait  till  the  sun  gets 
round,  to  throw  its  glare  on  the 
snowy  flanks  of  the  Alps,  which 
face  you.  Consequently,  in  both 
these  cases,  sunrise  hunting  is  quite 
a  mistake. 

A  breakfast  for  two,  up  the  Ohau- 
mont, costing  altogether  sf.  ioc., 
consisted  of  one  bottle  of  win*,  one 
cold  fowl,  one  plate  of  ham,  one 
plate  of  preserved  melon,  butter  and 
bread,  coffee,  and  one  small  glass  of 
cognac 

From  the  above  it  will  appear 
that  the  Ohaumont  is  quite  worth 
trying,  when  you  are  so  near  it  as 
NeuchAtei  is.  Even  without  a  guide 
you  can  hardly  miss  your  way. 
Starting  from  the  old  clock-tower 
gate  of  Neuch&tel,  there  is  a  narrow 

Javed  lane,  called  the  Bne  de  St. 
ean,  between, two  walls.  Follow 
that  straightupwards,  crossing,  when 
you  reach  it,  the  high-road  to  La 
Ohaux-de-Fonds,  and  following  a 
lane  or  path  still  upwards.  It  will 
take  you  without  fail  to  the  Ohau- 
mont, where  you  will  find  an  un- 
pretending but    comfortable    inn 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
of  the  top-     As  to  what  yon  see 
what  yon  get  there,  you  mutt  take 
jam  chance  Ufce  other  travellers. 
Ion  will  at  least  hairo  enjoyed  the 
sr  and  the  exercise.    Bat  all  hill 
climbing,  great  and  small,  is  a  game 
of  chance,  in  which  prudence  and 
forethought   nill  sometimes  have 
their  influence,  though  hazard  will 
eftea  he  the  ruling  power.    No  one 
can  command  or  foresee  the  weather, 
fcowever  ahaewdly  he  may  guess; 
and  success,  and  even  safety,  in 
wdJy  Alpine  expeditions,  depend 
upon  very  alight  variations  of  the 
weather  rattier  than  upon  the  abili- 
ties of  the  adventurers  who  engage 
in  them.    A  young,  light  walker  of 
oo  great  pedestrian  pretensions  may 
en  Monday  easily  ascend  a  mountain 
which  on  Tuesday  will  be  altogether 
inaccessible   to  she  ablest  mown- 
twanarB     Eminence*  commanding 
views  within  limited  range  axe  often 
covered  by  a  day— or  might— cap  of 
nast,  which  will  come  on  in  half  an 
hoar,  and  take  itself  off  when  it 
pleases.    How  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  been  up  the  Bigi, 
and  comedown  again  without  seeing 
nore  than  the  hotels  at  the  top,  and 
the  respective  pathways  leading  to 


Nevertheless,  the  Bigi  is  a  deleo- 
tahle  bill,  in  spite  of  its  uncertainty, 
its  mendicants,  and  its  extortioners. 
It  is  no  more  hacknied,  worn  out, 
or  used  wp  than  is  the  seabeach  in 
autumn  or  the  forest  in  spring.  A 
pleasant  way  of  mounting  is  to  start 
from  Art»  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Zug ;  you  will  be  shaded 
from  the  afternoon  sun.  Be  not 
astonished  if  at  Bigi  Daohsi  they 
charge  yon  a  fraao  and  a  half  for 
half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  try  hard 
to  induce  yon  to  sleep  there,  alleging 
as  an  inducement  that  yon  can  easily 
start  at  two  next  morning.  From 
this  path  you  look  down  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Goldau,  buried  by 
an  earthalip  so  suddenly  that  it 
crushed  members  of  the  same  tra- 
velling party,  sparing  others*  A 
bridegroom  and  his  bride  walked 
into  Goldau;  one  was  taken,  the 
other  left  A  tutor  and  his  pupil 
tried  to  enter  the  village;  one  was 
taken,  the  other  left 


But  Nature  soon  hides  her  evil 
deeds,  and  covers  her  cruel  catas- 
trophes. The  sea  smiles  brightly 
over  the  sunken  ship;  the  earth- 
deluge  of  Goldau  and  the  dead  it 
covers  will  soon  be  hidden  by  a 
vigorous  young  pine-forest,  sown 
over  them  as  a  winding-sheet  by  the 
pitying  winds. 

From  Bigi  Staffel  there  is  a  de- 
lightful walk  along  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  to  Bigi  Soheideck.  You 
keep  always  np  ;  np,  up,  up,  with 
magnificent  views  on  either  side, 
and  gentians  by  armfuls,  and  ferns 
by  cartloads.  If  a  shower  comes  on, 
it  gives  yon  a  rainbow  lying  flat 
below  on  the  mountain  side,  instead 
of  spanning  the  upper  heavens. 
The  Bigi,  you  note,  is  an  extremely 
Catholic  lull,  abounding  with  chapels 
tuH  of  graven  (and  horribly  painted) 
images,  and  profusely  sprinkled 
with  crosses,  great  and  small,  at 
every  point  and  on  Gvexy  eminence. 
At  Bigi  Soheideck  is  a  good  and 
reasonable  hotel,  where  you  may 
linger  a  while  pleasantly,  by  night  or 
by  day,  before  stooping  from  your 
airy  height. 

Yon  descend  to  Gersau,  at  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
by  a  most  rapid  slope,  an  intermi- 
nable staircase,  excessively  trying  to 
the  crural  muscles.  But  for  the 
open  space  in  front  it  is  like  crawl- 
ing down  a  chimney,  or  walking  to 
the  bottom  of  a  well  with  one  aide 
open.  The  elevation  of  Scheideck 
being  greater  than  that  of  Staffel, 
the  dip  down  to  the  level  of  the  lake 
is  consequently  deeper. 

Gersau,  once  the  smallest  republic 
in  the  world,  but  now  '  annexed'  to 
the  canton  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  a  village  without  streets  and  roads, 
and  therefore  without  carriages.  The 
houses  communicate  with  each  other 
by  paths  resembling  garden-walks. 
A  few  horses  are  kept  as  curiosities, 
and  to  carry  travellers  np  to  Schei- 
deck; but  the  principal  means  of 
access  to  the  outer  world  are  boats 
and  steamers.  There  are  two  hotels, 
an  old  established  and  a  new  one, 
at  which  the  steamers  call  on  alter- 
nate weeks;  but  as  you  are  always 
at  liberty  to  make  your  choice,  we 
counsel  yon  to  try  the  new  one. 

Gersau  is  one  of  the  last  retreats 
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of  yoodle  singing,  for  those  who 
like  it  There  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  a  fellow  there  giving  uts  de 
poitrine—vpper  C's  from  the  chest 
— that  would  make  an  opera  tenor's 
fortune.  He  has  a  voice  perfectly 
competent  to  crack  a  church  bell ; 
but  his  performance  is  no  more 
'singing*  than  were  the  serenades 
of  the  Jew's  cats  apostrophised  by 
Peter  Pindar  as  '  Singers  of  Israel, 
0  ye  singers  sweet' 

Bat  we  have  slipped  away  some- 
how from  Neuch&bel,  and  must  now 
slip  back  again,  to  leave  it  in  proper 
form,  i.e.,  by  rail,  which  carries  you 
smoothly  and  picturesquely  to  Berne, 
where  there  is  plenty  to  see  and  do. 
Mere  instinct  "will  guide  you  to  the 
platform  where  the  Cathedral  stands, 
and  other  sights;  but  we  particularly 
recommend  you  to  the  Museum,  for 
the  sake  of  its  models  of  mountain 
tracts  in  relief,  and  its  specimens  of 
rare  creatures  found  in  the  country ; 
such  as  the  Lammergeier  or  lamb* 
vulture,  the  bearded  Gypaetos  bar* 
batus  (all  the  Lammergeiers  have 
a  tuft  under  the  chin) ;  the  lynx  of 
the  Orisons,  ungallantly  styled  there 
an  Altes  Weib,  or  Old  Woman  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  a  Weib 
merely ;  at  three  months  old  a  little 
devil;  at  eight  months  a  perfect 
demon;  and  that  frightful  fish  the 
8iluru8  glanis,  from  the  Lake  of 
Morat,  but  white  fleshed!  really 
good  to  eat,  and  attaining  a  Wright 
of  seventy  pounds,  which  there  has 
been  talk  of  acclimatising  here. 

From  Berne  you  glide  gently 
onwards  to  Thun,  the  prettiest  of 
little  lacustrine  towns,  where  you 
may  either  enjoy  picturesque  retire- 
ment or  watch  the  world  as  it  goes, 
unseen.  Deep  arcades  protect  you 
from  the  heat  and  the  rain;  green 
shutters  and  striped  blinds  keep  out 
the  glare  of  the  sun;  galleries 
draped  with  Virginian  creepers  lend 
themselves  to  shading  and  stage 
effect  -  Flowerpots  abound  in  mul- 
titudinous windows,  simply  to  give 
the  fair  Thunnese  an  opportunity  of 
coming  forward  to  pick  off  dead 
leaves ;  while  every  elevated  corner 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  watch-tower — 
a  sharp-sighted  look-out,  trellised 
with  verdure— a  peephole  garlanded 
with  foliage  and  flowers.    No  one 


appears  poor  in  Thun,  though  we 
are  assured  there  are  poor  in  the 
secluded  valleys.  The  lion  of  Thun 
is  the  view  from  the  cemetery,  to 
which  you  mount  by  a  long  covered 
staircase,  composed  of  low  steps  fit 
for  children's  feet  Half  way  up  is 
a  landing-place,  the  centre  of  five 
diverging  staircases,  some  running 
up  and  some  down. 

Before  and  below  you  lies  the 
lake,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  frame- 
works to  be  found  on  earth.  Al- 
though so  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  vineyards  prosper  on  the 
sunny  slopes;  and  notwithstanding 
the  immensity  of  its  scale,  the 
country  has  all  the  neatness  of  a 
well-kept  park,  or  a  well-watered 
garden.  All  ia  bright  The  late  is 
bright  blue,  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain bright  green,  the  Alpine  peaks 
bright  white.  Softer  hues  of  utmost 
richness  gleam  from  the  grey  crags 
and  the  sombre  pine-woods. 

A  steamer  still  runs  from  Thun 
toUnterseen;  but  one  of  these  days 
a  railway  will  skirt  the  rocky  shore. 
This  steamer  is  a  Borfc  of  moving 
theatre ;  only  instead  of  mechanists 
to  change  the  scenery,  the  real 
acting  Bceneshifters  are  the  men  at 
the  engine  and  the  helm.  The  deck 
of  the  boat  is  covered  with  regular 
seats,  some  looking  forwards  and 
others  aft,  with  a  back  in  the  middle. 
It  is  an  opera  pit,  with  a  striped 
awning  instead  of  a  painted  ceiling, 
and  the  glorious  sun  hung  over- 
head to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  gas- 
lighted  lustre.  The  attraction  being 
great,  this  is  crowded  each  morning 
with  a  fashionable  audience,  mostly 
English.  The  dock  strikes  onevtbe 
bell  rings,  and  the  performance 
begins.  Passing  a  chateau  in  the 
stuck-up  style  of  architecture,  we 
drink  in  beauty  with  our  eyes.  How 
did  the  Swiss  learn  to  harmonise  so 
well  the  forms  of  their  buildings 
with  the  character  of  their  scenery  ? 

Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  becomes  so 
enormous  that  the  clusters  of  cot- 
tages at  their  foot  look  like  the 
dwellings  of  insects.  And  so  you 
are  safely  landed  at  Neuhaus,  whence 
omnibuses  take  you  to  Unterseen 
and  Interlacken,  thesheltete  d  cento 
of  all  things  Swiss. 
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TWO  months  to  quarter-dav-'- 
■  BbonM  mght  our  landlord 
twtioa  to  qtrit?  Out  houso  bad 
some  fcnito,  oar  ideal  house  had 
nooe— this  decided  the  matter.  We 
rHRHBd  a  matt  detached  house 
'i   gardens,   stable   and    coaoh- 


ftiagn  it  must  he  a  cheerful  boon. 
Ours  was  a  town  of  some  note:  in- 
ured the  house  agent  called  himself 
the  "Ess*  of  Rutland  Home  and 
RrtateAgsocyOffloe.'  Photographs 
of  desirable  residence*  adorned  his 
walla;  naps  of  i 


neighbourhood  were  spread  before 
us.  Whatever  house  we  took  be 
would  extend  to  us  the  blessings  of 
insurance.  Be  proved  that  our 
town  was  the  healthiest  in  England, 
except  one,  its  advantages  were  set 
forth  in  a  printed  tetter.  He  con- 
sidered the  world  divided  into  two 
classes —those  who  wanted  houses 
and  those  who  wanted  to  let  houses. 
The  printed  list  dwindled  down  to 
some  five  or  six  apparently  suitable. 
House  No.  t  was  a  good  bouse  but 
low  and  dull.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  believe  people  go  out  of  their 
way  to  build  country  houses  in  dull 
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situations.  Tho  next  wo  saw  was 
inhabited  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
at  daggers  drawn  with  his  landlord- 
tenancy.  The  tenai.ey  was  most  un- 
satisfactory:  ho  had  four  landlords 
— tho  two  brothers  and  tho  two 
sisters'  husbands,  and  what  ono 
promised  tho  other  objected  to. 
There  were  three  stacks  of  chim- 
neys; the  two  outer  had  fallen  down 
and  been  rebuilt,  tho  centre  stack 
had  not  fallen  down  yet.  The  plas- 
ter of  his  bedroom  ceiling  had  come 
down,  and  what  day,  do  you  think, 
his  landlord  sent  workmen  to  repair 
it  ?  The  very  day  his  children  came 
home  from  school.  At  our  next  at- 
tempt we  found  tho  husband  and 
wife  persisted  in  talking  together. 
II.  'The  house    was   occupied    by 

Mr.  Jones,  who    left    because ' 

\Y.  '  Here  is  a  cistern  containing 

three  hundred  gallons  of  water ' 

II.  'Ho  often  says  he   wishes ' 

W.  '  You  may  think  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cemetery  an  ob- 
jection  '  II.  '  That  his  busi- 
ness had  allowed '    W. '  But  tho 

funerals  never  pass  the  door ' 

II.  •  Him  to  continue  to  reside ' 

W.  '  In  the    kitchen    garden ' 

H.  '  But   he   found  that  his  early 

business  hours '     W.  '  Which 

require  weeding/  &c,  &c.  Why 
did  a  friend  send  us  some  dis- 
tance to  see  a  house  which  was  not 
to  let?  A  tenant  of  an  apparently 
suitable  house,  in  reply  to  our  in- 
quiry if  it  was  dry,  said  '  sometimes/ 
One  landlord,  to  cover  the  damp- 
ness of  the  whole  side  of  the  house, 
employed  a  workman  to  wet  it  all, 
the  morning  of  the  appointed  in- 
spection day,  on  the  pretence  of 
putting  up  new  paper.  We  have 
run  out  our  tether;  the  'East  of 
England  House  and  Estate  Agency 
Office'  can  aid  us  no  further.  Our 
first  plan  has  failed,  and  with  it  our 
sanguine  spirits.  Our  difficulties 
now  loom  dimly  before  us.  We 
next  open  a '  County  Directory/  and 
write  to  the  house  agents  of  the 
various  county  towns.  Some  do  not 
answer,  some  reply  they  have  no* 
thing  of  the  class  we  want,  one  only 
holds  out  any  hope.  In  inspecting 
this  house  we  find  our  progress 
made  easy ;  the  servants  have  been 
trained  to  meet  us  at  pre-arranged 


points  in  our  progress  and  bring  to 
our  notice  all  the  advantages.  Tin* 
was  a  very  good  house— but  tho 
land  offered  with  it!  In  the  midst 
of  first-rate  pasture  land ;  why,  oh ! 
why,  does  our  landlord  take  us  to 
seo  those  water  privileges  with 
islands  of  sedges  at  uncertain  inter* 
vaN?  We  will  no  longer  trust  to 
country  agents,  we  will  write  to 
London  men.  The  owners  of  the 
country  houses  recommended  by  the 
London  agents  do  not  answer  our 
letters.  What  can  we  do  ?  Failure 
upon  failure  heaped!  Give  us 
'  Bradshaw' — we  will  take  a  tour. 
Wo  arrive  at  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  town.  We  waive  minor  objec- 
tions: after  all  the  spring  in  the 
cellar  has  been  drained  off;  we  talk 
to  the  landlord  in  the  paddock  about 
terms,  when  suddenly  the  ground 
trembles,  wo  look  round  to  find  our- 
selves enveloped  in  steam— a  rail- 
way passes  immediately  at  the  back 
of  the  premises.  In  another  house 
we  hear  voices  in  the  drawing-room 
as  the  front  door  is  opened ;  we  like 
the  house  and  we  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  the  owner ;  the  voices 
rise  before  our  approach  and  dio 
away  as  we  enter  the  room.  Alas ! 
Mr.  Knox  has  just  taken  the  house. 
In  our  next  essay  the  landlord 
limps.  We  feel  convinced  his  lame- 
ness arises  from  rheumatism  caught 
on  the  premises.  At  the  next  town 
we  see  two  houses,  one  damp  with 
no  view,  the  other  near  a  factory. 
We  are  advised  to  advertise  in  the 
local  papers.  We  return  home  to 
do  so : — 

'  Wanted,  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
of  England,  a  detached  unfurnished 
residence,  drawing-room  not  less 
than  1 6  x  1 6,  coach-house  and  stable, 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,  with  three 
or  four  acres  (or  thereabouts)  of 
meadow  land— orchard  not  objected 
to.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
preferred. — Address,  A.B.,  a  7,  West 
Street.' 

We  receive  several  letters;  the 
greater  number  are  from  other  local 
papers  giving  us  their  terms  for  ad- 
vertisement; some  contain  notices 
of  houses  we  have  already  seen. 
We  open  communications.  One  of 
the  most  promising,  after  requesting 
reference,  &c,  informs  us  he  cannot 
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nnfanrish  unless  be  finds  the  tenant 
suitable.  Are  we  expected  to  go  to 
the  north  of  England  to  see  if  we 
are  considered  suitable  ?  Why  was 
our  advertisement  answered  if  the 
house  was  tarnished?  Why  do 
people  exchange  letters  and  then 
inform  me  they  only  want  to  sell? 
What  is  to  be  done?  We  hare 
spent  thirteen  pounds  in  travelling 


and  advertisements.  Our  pride 
must  have  a  fall.  Perish  visions  of 
cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  I  for  us  no 
carriage  will  wander  in  shady  coun- 
try lanes,  no  fruit  or  kitchen  gar- 
dens will  repay  our  care — the  apple- 
trees  will  blossom,  but  not  for  us 
their  garnered  store. — We  live  in  a 
semi-detached  villa  at  a  watering- 
place.  P.  D. 


A  COMMEMORATION  DIRGE. 

Fis  strange  how  slow  my  fancies 
Tangibility  assume, 
As  my  eye  throws  restless  glances 
On  each  fraction  of  the  room. 

Faintly  come  the  wonted  sallies ; 

My  ideas  are  void  and  rank ; 
In  my  hand  a  goosequill  dallies, 

And  the  sheet  beneath  is  blank. 

Tis  in  vafn  that  from  the  pewter 
Copious  draughts  I'm  gulping  down ; 

For  my  sorrow  grows  acuter, 
And  my  woes  refuse  to  drown, 

Dreary  is  eaeh  recollection, 
From  the  Sunday  evening  when 

All  the  Broad,  in  its  perfection, 
Was  a  crawling  mass  of  men. 

Duetr  the  memory  of  that  session 
On  a  blister'd  barge's  summit. 

When  I  watched  the  boats'  procession 
O'er  the  silver  I&is  come  it 

Drear  the  thoughts  of  those  sarcastic 
Shouts  which  all  my  voice  exerted, 

When  a  crew,  enthusiastic, 
Softly,  boat  and  all,  inverted. 

And,  with  nonchalance  assumed, 
But  with  total  dearth  of  hats, 

Out  the  orew  shirks,  black  and  humid, 
Like  to  Muses  nine — or  rats. 

Then  the  Theatre,  resounding 

To  commemorate  the  story 
Of  the  ancient  founders  founding, 

Sainted  now  in '  ghastly  glory  i' 

And  the  cheers— and  cheers  additional; 

And  the  screaming  with  delight ; 
And  the  jokes,  that  were  traditional. 

At  the  man  whose  hat  was  white. 
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Peeper  lies  my  sorrow.    Deeper, 
Deeper  far  the  canker  lurks: 

Would  I  were  some  tranced  sleeper! 
(As  they  say  among  the  Turks.) 


It  was  at  a  ball.    Her  dancing 
Was  perfection.    Every  charm — 

Supple  waist,  and  smile  entrancing, 
A ud  an  arm,  oh!  such  an  arm! 

And  intoxicate  emotions 

Through  my  manly  soul  did  pour; 
And  the  champagne  flowed  in  oceans, 

And  intoxicated  more. 


Thus  it  was  that  when  the  morrow, 
Breaking  o'er  wbate'er  alive  is, 

To  the  poor  man  brought  his  sorrow; 
And  his  soda  unto  Dives ; 

And  to  scouts,  the  crafty  chuckles 
Of  the  youths  who  chapels  shun ; 

And  to  sported  oak  the  knuckles 
Of  the  unacknowledged  '  dun.' 

Thus,  I  say,  when  morning  chilly 
Woke  my  spirit  in  my  breast, 

Unto  me  there  came  a  billet, 
In  my  tranquil  place  of  rest 

•  Sir,  your  future  father,  Moses, 
Has  the  honour  to  address  you. 

May  your  path  be  one  of  roses  ! 
May  you  both  be  happy !    Bless  you !' 


Now,  alone,  beside  my  liquor, 
With  my  hands  in  either  pocket, 

Do  I  watch  the  night-lamp  nicker, 
Suicidal  in  its  socket, 

Till  its  fate  is  consummated  ; 

And,  like  Noah  in  the  ark — 
As  authentically  stated — 

I'm  deserted  in  the  dark. 

Draw  the  moral— and  the  curtain. 

Never  drink,  and  never  choose 
Partners  when  their  forte  is  flirting. 

And  their  ancestors  are  Jews. 
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IT  ins  not  at  all  pleasant,  my  last 
▼isit  to  Hfracombe,  last  year.  It 
vie  a  Friday  evening,  I  recollect, 
Then  I  arrived,  with  the  torturing 
reflation  that  I  had  only  a  couple 
of  hoar*  of  the  summer  twilight  to 
surrey  the  place,  and  that  having  an 
^avoidable  engagement  at  Pear 
aaoe  far  Saturday  afternoon  I  could 
ooly  find  time  for  this  hurried 
gfimpae,  and  the  brief  pleasure  I 
could  allow  myself  would  necessi- 
tate my  travelling  all  night  But 
whit  wonderful  glimpses  those  were 
which  I  obtained  1  The  first  burst 
of  the  vast  lonely  86%  the  Lilliputian 
harbour,  the  shadowy  combes,  the 
sweet  embowered  country  lanes, 
where  the  air  was  almost  languid 
with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  honey* 
rackle,  A  gentle  rain  came  on, 
what  time  the  shadows  cloud  it 
mom  deeply,  and  I  sought  my  hotel, 
decent  enough  according  to  its 
lights  but  with  a  pervading  element 
of  horsehair.  Eleven  o'clock  came 
and  twelve;  I  was  sleepy  and  weary, 
but  it  was  written  in  the  fates  that 
I  wis  not  to  sleep  that  night  I  was 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  stolen  joys  of 
Ilftacambe,  the  flying  visit,  when 
time  far  visiting  there  was  none. 
The  a^mxwuvr  from  Bristol  to  Hoyle 
was  coming  down  that  night,  and  I 
wis  to  be  a  passenger  therein,  and 
1  calculated  that  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  Penzance  by  noon  next  day. 
Bat  I  had  quite  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  horrors  of  the  situation,  It 
happened  thus.  Half  an  hour  past 
midnight  a  sailor  came  from  the 
pier  and  announced  that  it  was  time 
to  go  off  to  meet  the  steamer.  A 
man  took  a  lamp  and  preceded  me 
down  the  rough  slippery  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  to  the  water  s  edge.  A 
boat  was  waiting.  Then  we  put  out* 
some  half-mile  perhaps,  into  the 
sea.  There  was  a  frightful  swell  at 
the  time.  The  situation  was  more 
picturesque  and  dramatic  than  often 
happens  in  a  commonplace  and  con* 
national  life;  but  still  to  be  boxing 
*hout  on  a  dark  drizzly  night,  off  a 
n*ky  coast,  in  a  lonely  boat,  in  a 
heavy  sea,  at  about  one  o'clock  in 


the  morning,  is,  erede  experto,  some- 
thing of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and 
likely  to  make  one  ever  afterwards 
vote  in  favour  of  the  conventionali- 
ties. Soon  the  great  lights  of  the 
steamer  were  visible ;  she  seemed  to 
be  ferociously  bearing  down  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  over  us; 
presently  the  boat  was  dancing  about 
like  a  cork  in  the  wash  of  her 
waves,  By«*nd-by  I  found  myself 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer ;  and  a 
man  who  was  tranquilly  smoking  a 
cigar  philosophically  observed  to 
me,  '  The  last  time  I  saw  that  sort 
of  thing  the  beat  was  cut  in  half.'  I 
have  since  seen  a  paragraph  in  some 
local  paper  saying  that  this  very 
beat,  or  one  just  like  it,  actually  was 
swamped  in  going  off  to  this  or 
some  other  steamer.  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  my  case,  in  that  heavy  sea, 
that  dark  night  I  kept  my  engage- 
ment at  Penzance  on  the  Saturday, 
but  so  far  from  the  kcec  olim  wimU 
nisse  juvabit  theory  being  correct  I 
always  look  upon  that  night's  voyage 
off  the  North  Devon  and  North 
Cornwall  coast  with  intensest  horror. 
I  resolved  to  revisit  Hfracombe, 
and  to  revisit  it  at  my  leisure. 
Lately  a  lady  descanted  to  me,  most 
eloquently,  of  the  beauty  of  the  North 
Devon  shores.  She  had  been  there, 
she  told  me,  on  her  bridal  tour,  and 
in  these  cases  I  fear  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  between  the 
faithful  rendering  of  the  artist  and 
the  emotional  reminiscences  of  the 
bride.  But  common  fame  and  one's 
own  impressions  are  enough  without 
the  heart-coloured  descriptions  of 
bridal  pairs  such  as  numerously 
wander  along  this  noble  shore.  So 
I  am  taking  things  leisurely,  and  all 
the  mornings  1  have  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  lounging  on  sofas,  reading 
a  novel,  taking  brandy  and  seltzer 
water,  listening  to  pretty  girls  talk* 
ing  about  sea-anemones,  shells,  ro- 
mantic walks,  and  ritualism,  and 
hearing  an  amusing  card  tell  of  his 
experiences  at  Heidelburg, — how  Ba- 
varian beer  beats  all  other  beer,  how 
an  old  professor  never  lectured  on 
anything  else  but  Goethe's  'Faust,' 
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and  how  the  students  with  their 
blunted  rapiers  generally  contrived 
to  slash  the  human  nose.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  do  Hfracombe 
otherwise  than  thoroughly.  As  a 
future  rule  in  life,  let  me  always 
aim  at  doing  too  little  than  doing 
too  much,  and  let  no  peripatetic 
philosopher  be  so  unphilosophical 
as  to  think  that  he  can  '  do'  Ilfra- 
combe in  a  conple  of  hoars*  Let 
him  wait  till  he  can  do  it  leisurely. 
I  am  glad  to  mid  myself  here  again, 
and  with  plenty  of  time  on  hand.  It 
does  not  very  often  happen  in  this 
brief,  harried  life,  that  i  arrow  be- 
comes Yarrow  Revisited.  Also  let 
me  say  that  my  surroundings  are 
agreeable.  Since  I  was  here  last  a 
vast  hotel  has  sprang  up  like  an 
Aladdin's  palace.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  its  kind,  and  of 
an  imposing  magnitude  for  a  little 
town  like  Ilfraoombe,  but  I  presume 
its  promoters  have  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  watering-place.  Its  dining-room 
is  a  vast  hall,  as  large  as  the  re- 
nowned saUe  A  manger  of  the  Louvre 
Hotel  or  the  Grand  HdteL  The 
drawing-room  is  as  delightful  a  scdon 
as  those  so  favourably  remembered 
by  most  of  us  in  South  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  Our  insular  stiffness 
and  angularity  has  given  place  to 
that  grace  and  elegance  which  some 
of  our  latest  large  hotels  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Continent  There 
are  more  than  two  hundred  rooms 
in  all,  good  grounds,  and  a  delight- 
ful marine  prospect  from  the  win- 
dows. The  list  of  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  most  hotel  tariffs,  is 
moderate.  When  the  hotel  is  filled 
with  guests  it  will  hold  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  visitors  in  Ilfra- 
oombe. The  ordinary  drawback  of  an 
English  watering-place  is  the  isola- 
tion of  visitors,  the  want  of  cheerful 
intercourse  and  general  society ;  but  if 
the  hotel  plans  attain  their  merited 
success  the  social  character  of  Ufra- 
combe  will  have  changed  for  the 
better,  and  it  will  not  only  be  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  but  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  cheerful  of  water- 
ing-places. 

It  must  be  owned  that  in  itself  the 
town  of  Ilfracombe  is  not  of  the  most 
sheering  and  attractive  kind.    ItB 


main  street  realizes  the  'long,  un- 
lovely street*  of  Tennyson,  many 
second-rate  inns,  shops  moderately 
good,  and  buildings  in  the  equally 
repellant  positions  of  oonetaruotion 
and  destruction.    There  are  a  few 
public  edifices;  markets  btrilt  ter- 
race-wise on  the  hills  that  climb 
from  the  sea  to  the  town;  public 
reading-room  not  over  well  supplied 
with  periodicals;  public  baths;  all 
of  which  put  together  would  not 
make  up  the  size  of  the  new  hotel. 
There  are  also  two  churches,  and 
chapels  in  great  abundance;    the 
Ilfracombe  mind  has  manifestly  a 
great  proclivity  towards  ecclesias- 
tical distinctions.   Ilfracombe  is  not 
a  gem  set  in  a  rude  casket,  but  it  is 
something  rude  and  unformed  set  in 
the  loveliest  and  most  glorious  of 
caskets.    There  is  indeed  something 
very  well  worth  observation  in  the 
local  and  provincial  notes  of  the 
little  market  town;  the  animated 
country  groups ;  the  fishermen ;  the 
unwonted  apparition    of    a    mail 
coach;  the  gay  promenadings  of  the 
visitors  and  local  gentry.  Otherwise 
the  place  is  dull.   The  main  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  to  let  lodg- 
ings, and  those  who  don't  let  lodg- 
ings themselves  turn  house  agentsfor 
those  who  do.    The  charm  of  Ilfra- 
oombe lies  in  its  environs,  which  in 
some  respects  are  unique*    We  will 
first  take  a  remoter  and  nexta  nearer 
view.    Looking  over  the  northern 
waters  you  will  be  able  to  discern 
file  line  of  the  south  coast  of  Wales. 
There  is  the  great  opposite  rock  of 
Ibe  Mumbles,  and  there  the  smoke 
that  belongs  to  the  town  of  Swansea. 
Eighteen  miles  off  is  Lundy  Isle; 
and  if  you  like  boating  and  do  not 
mind  the  heavy  groundswell  of  these 
waters,  it  will  interest  you  to  explore 
one  of  the  smallest,  most  secluded, 
and  most  inaccessible  of  out  islands. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  and 
inaccessible  rooks,  and  in  rough 
weather  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
effect  a  landing.     We  have  heard 
some  curious  stories  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  legal  processes  out 
here.    It  was  Btrongly  fortified  in 
the  Stuart  times,  and  long  held  out 
for  King  Charles.    Sportsmen  go 
over  on  Sunday  early  in  the  reason 
on  account  of  the  snipe  aid  wood- 
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aoeks,  and  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
ttejpzuiek  In  the  breeding  season 
the  elife  are  covered  with  6eafi>wl, 
snd  to  take  gulls  and  pluck  their 
feathers  is.  a  regular  occupation  of 
the  summer*  The  island  ib  har- 
med with  rabbits,  and  there  is  a 
little  island  on  the  south  famous  for 
nfe  'Bat  Island*  has  the  old 
ataigiDal  black  rat,  which  ones  was 
the  prevailing  rat  in  this  country, 
fcfere  the  HanoTerian  rats  came 
ow  in  the  ship  which  brought 
lag  George  from  Hanover  and 
aeoquered  all  other  rats  save  such 
kw  as  still  linger  out  here. 

A  curious  event  happened  to 
Ls&dy  in  the  French  wars  of  Wil- 
liam IIL,  which  properly  belongs  to 
English  history,  but  from  the  insig- 
aifieaaee  of  the  locality  is  generally 
omitted.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
qsote  the  story.  A  ship  of  war, 
under  Dutch  colours,  anchored  in 
the  roadstead,  and  sent  ashore  for 
tome  milk,  pretending  that  the 
captain  was  aide.  The  islanders 
supplied  the  milk  for  several  days, 
when  at  length  the  crew  informed 
than  that  their  captain  was  dead, 
nd  asked  permission  to  bury  him 
ia  consecrated  ground*  This  was 
immediately  granted,  and  the  in- 
batstants  assisted  in  carrying  the 
coffin  to  the  grave.  It  appeared  to 
then  rather  henry,  but  they  never 
fa  a  moment  suspected  the  nature 
of  its  contents.  The  Frenchmen 
then  requested  the  islanders  to  leave 
the  church,  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
their  country  that  foreigners  should 
shut  themselves  during  a  part  of 
tb  ceremony,  but  informed  them 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to  see 
the  body  interred.  They  were  not, 
however,  kept  long  in  suspense; 
the  doors  mn  suddenly  flung  open, 
tod  the  Frecohmen,  armed  from  the 
paaseded  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
robed  with,  triumphant  shouts  npon 
thaattoniahed  inhabitants,  and  made 
tea  paeapers.  They  then  quickly 
proceeded  to  desolate  the  island. 
Ihsy  hamstrung  the  horses  and 
bollocks,  threw  the  sheep  and  goate 
iato  the  sea,  tossed  the  guns  over 
the  dins,  and  stripped  the  inhabi- 
tants even  of  their  clothes.  When 
■fried  with  plunder  and  mischief, 
they  left  the  poor  islanders  in  a  con- 


dition most  truly  disconsolate.  This 
incident  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is:  rarely  even  in  the 
annals  of  warfare  do  we  hear  of 
such  sacrilege,  perfidy,  and  gra- 
tuitous cruelly. 

It  is  worth  while  yachting  over  to 
Lnndy,  if  only  to  gain  acquaintance 
with  what  we  are  told  is  its  especial 
charm— its  perfect  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  colour.  '  In  few  other  places 
does  one  see  such  delicate  purples 
and  creamy  whites,  such  pure  greens 
and  yellows.'  Yachting  off  Ilfca- 
oombe  must  be  pleasant  enough  for 
those  who  like  it:  there  is  also  a 
remarkable  number  -of  steamers 
working  to,  fro,  and  across  the 
British  Channel.  I  have  just  heard 
at  the  table  d'hote  a  most  absurd 
story  of  a  yachtsman,  which,  though 
grotesque,  is  worthwhile  mentioning 
as  veracious.  Some  man,  who  had 
been  out  on  a  yachting  cruise,  gave 
himself  the  liberties  of  a  tar  who 
had  come  on  shore,  and  having 
drunk  quite  as  much  wine  at  dinner 
as  was  good  for  him,  retired  to 
some  room  within  ear-shot,  where 
he  audibly  continued  in  a  state  of 
uproarious  merriment  till  a  late 
hour.  I  forget  whether  he  was 
staying  at  an  inn  or  a  country  house, 
but,  anyhow,  he  was  greeted  next 
morning  by  a  pretty,  laughing-eyed 
gn*l  with  the  simple  but  astonishing 
speech,  '  1  guess  you  had  hot  coppers 
last  nightl'  As  I  do  not  know  that 
she  was  a  Devonshire  girl,  perhaps 
we  had  better  assume  that  she  was 
an  American.  The  effect  upon  the 
yachtsman  was  immense.  He  took 
a  deep  breath,  and  then  he  made  a 
deep  resolve.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  bound  to  marry 
that  girl,  and  he  accordingly  married 
her  within  six  weeks.  She  has 
made  a  good  mother  to  a  lot  of 
children,  and  altogether  came  out 
of  it  much  better  from—in  fact,  from 
such  an  exceedingly  vapid  speech. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  Ufra- 
combe  localities,  which  really  make 
up  Ilfraoombe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
not  go  off  into  a  tempting  general 
disquisition  on  the  coast  of  North 
Devon.  I  take  the  places  within 
the  easy  compass  of  a  day's  walk  or 
ride;  such  places  as  are  included 
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within  a  useful  little  map  and  plan 
of  the  neighbourhood,  published  in 
the  town,  and  which  the  tourist 
should  get.  We  will  first  take  the 
westward  side.  If  you  are  going  to 
or  from  Barnstaple  there  are  two 
roads,  and  if  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity yon  should  take  both ;  but  if 
you  are  in  a  hurry  come  on  by  the 
hotel  omnibus;  but  if  you  are  at 
leisure,  take  the  mail  coach,  which 
comes  to  Ilfraoombe  by  way  of 
Braunton,  for  the  sake  of  delivering 
the  bags ;  and  this  is  the  most 
picturesque  road  of  the  two,  and 
you  sweep  through  a  wild,  lovely 
valley,  which  suits  very  well  with 
the  story  of  an  awful  murder  which 
was  committed  here  many  years  ago. 
From  Barnstaple,  if  it  is  permitted 
you  by  the  Fates,  do  the  remarkable 
bit  of  railway  that  will  take  you  to 
Bideford,  drop  down  to  Clovelly, 
wind  round  Hartland,  and  do  the 
Cornish  coast  to  Boscastle  and  Tin- 
tagel.  But,  restez  la,  as  the  French 
postilions  say ;  curb  your  aspiring 
notions,  my  literary  friend,  and  con- 
fine yourself  within  the  comparative 
limits  of  Ilfracombe.  Then  take 
the  lane  south  of  the  church,  and 
go  out  to  the  valley  of  Lee,  Morthoe, 
Barricane  Gove,  and  Woollacombe 
Sands;  we  will  call  it  five  miles 
and  a  half  or  six  miles.  Morthoe 
is  a  name  of  evil  omen.  Just  off 
the  Point  is  the  Morte  or  Deatli 
Stone,  where  year  by  year  some 
vessel  or  other  is  wrecked :  in  the 
winter  of  185a  no  leas  than  five 
vessels  were  lost  bore.  It  is  a 
Devonshire  legend  that  if  a  lot  of 
women  could  be  brought  together 
who  have  their  husbands  utter 
slaves  to  their  wills,  they  and  they 
only  would  be  able  to  remove  this 
death-fraught  rock.  There  is  a 
famous  view  from  the  Warren,  at 
the  north  end  of  Morte  Bay.  Morte 
church  is  very  ancient,  port  of  it 
belonging  to  the  Early  English  date. 
Here  fled  Tracey,  the  murderer  of 
Thomas  a  Backet,  hidden  in  a 
cavern,  and  fed  by  his  daughter  lor 
a  fortnight  He  was  banished  out 
here,  and  the  story  long  went  that 
on  stormy  nights  his  voice  might  be 
heard  wailing  across  the  Woolla- 
combe sands.  Barricane  Cove  is 
deservedly  a  favourite  resort,  the 


beach  being  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  shells;  although,  to  check 
undue  expectation,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  shells  for  the  most 
part  have  been  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  waves.  Here  Mr.  Gosee 
enumerates  some  very  rare  speci- 
mens. The '  beautiful  oceanio  blue 
snail ' — Ianthina  communis  is  some- 
times worked  up  alive  in  large 
quantities,  together  with  the  Villula 
limbosa,  on  which  the  ianthina  is 
supposed  to  feed  during  its  voyage. 
I  must  here  remark  that  it  is  not 
very  much  use  in  coming  to  Ilfra- 
combe unless  you  have  some  little 
taste  for  natural  history.  Socially 
it  is  everything  here.  You  are 
hardly  fit  to  live  unless  you  know 
everything  about  anemones.  Nearly 
every  house,  I  suppose,  has  got  its 
aquarium.  You  are  at  any  moment 
liable  to  remarks  about  zoophytes 
like  the  madrepore  and  polype, 
wild  flowers  like  the  fen  lavender 
and  wild  balm,  seaweed  like  the 
laver  and  porphyra  lacmiata*  The 
poorest  people  are  learned  about 
seaweed.  They  gather  and  cook 
the  laver  and  the  other  thing,  al- 
though the  South  Devon  people  will 
not  eat  the  laver  as  the  North  Devon 
people  do.  Many  people  like  it  very 
much ;  her  gracious  Majesty  is 
accredited  with  a  special  taste  for 
it ;  and  though  it  does  not  look  very 
tempting  when  cooked,  and  the 
brilliant  green  colour  is  lost,  yet  it 
eats  very  well  with  condiments. 
Let  me  strongly  advise  my  friends 
to  bring  down  with  them  a  set  of 
natural  history  books  if  they  would 
folly  enjoy  this  marvellous  coast, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
'  be  in  the  fashion.'  You  should  of 
course  procure  Mr.  Gosse's  Devon- 
shire book,  for  it  was  at  Ilfracombe 
that  he  made  many  of  his  most 
striking  discoveries.  Another  book 
to  be  recommended  is '  A  Naturalist's 
Bambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast* 
Bat  there  are  a  certain  brother  and 
sister,  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mrs. 
Chanter,  who  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  natural  history  of  this 
region.  Mrs.  Chanter  inscribes  her 
beautifullittle  work ' Ferny  Combes/ 
to  her  parents,  the  Aev.  Charles 
Kingsley  (late  rector  of  Chelsea) 
and   Mrs.  Kingsley,   'as  a  small 
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token  of  tho  gratitude  doe  to  them 
far  awakening  and  I oetering  in  their 
children  a  love  of  nature  and 
tent?.'  Her  little  work,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  titles  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  ferns,  but  has  some  charming 
descriptions  of  scenery .  Mr.  Charles 
Kmgstoy'B  'Gttaueas,'  as  far  as  lo- 
cality goes,  is  rather  concerned  with 
Ttorhay  than  with  the  north  coast, 
hot  faxs  book,  as  well  as  his  sister's, 
Mis.  Chanter's  (whose  'Over  the 
CSBT  is  a  good  seaside  novel),  are 
admirably  adapted  for  awakening 
m  initial  taste  in  thee©  matters. 
Mr.  Chanter,  the  vicar  of  Dfracombe, 
has  a  name  held  in  deserved  respect 
and  repute  in  the  western  country. 
His  ancient  parish  church,  though 
cut  Ingh  ground,  and  inconveniently 
removed  from  the  town, »  a  most 
pieturesqtie  object  in  every  way,  and 
no*  Mely  been  restored,  though 
perhaps  not  so  perfectly  as  might 


"We  have  come  back  from  cor 
eastward  rambles,  and  before  wo 
start  for  the  west,  like  the  wise  men, 
we  will  rest  and  be  thankful  a  while 
in  dtur  quarters.  My  window  in  the 
hotel  overlooks  Wildersmouth,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  the 
estuary  of  the  sparkling  little  brook 
the  WAder.  At  low  water  it  is  a 
diminutive  valley  of  rocks,  and  at 
Mgh*  water  the  imperious  tide,  vio- 
lently chafing  against  them,  throws 
up  fountains  of  foam.  Close  by  is 
the  sea>walk  round  Copston  Hill, 
the  public  promenade,  which  is  the 
joy  and  delight  of  the  people  of 
Hferd'a  Combe.  It  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  natural  masonry,  a  path 
escarped  in  the  rock,  which  form 
seats  sheltered  by  the  hill  behind 
you^with  the  waves  dashing  against 
the  rocks,  the  path  being  perfectly 
safe  though  apparently  perilous. 
It  is  a  most  cheerful  sight  to  see 
the  natives  and  visitors  flocking  to 
tins  wonderful  walk,  a  never-foiling 
source  of  health  and  enjoyment 
liken  you  make  your  way  down 
into  tiie  harbour,  a  recess  that  must 
originally  have  been  of  a  most  ro- 
mantic character,  and  is  protected 
by  its  natural  ramparts  of  rook. 
This  little  port  has  a  consequence 
of  its  own  entirely  independent  of 
the  caprices  of  fashion.    In  the  wars 


of  Ed  ward  DI.it  sent  out  six  times 
more  ships  than  the  Mersey;  that 
is  to  say,  IHraoombe  famished  six 
ships  and  Liverpool  only  one ;  the 
relative  position  u  now  much  move 
than  inverted.  Thirty  yearn  ago,  a 
sailor  told  us  this  morning,  Ilfra- 
combe  was  a  gnat  place  for  fishing, 
but  now  the  fishing  has  altogether 
Mien  off;  Mr.  Bertram  would  pro- 
bably say  that  the  waters  had  been 
overfished.  Anamberof  pots  is  set 
for  orahaand  lobsters,  but  not  much 
is  dona  this  way.  Just  above  the 
harbour  is  Tantern  Hill,  and  the 
guardian  chapel  of  8k  Nicholas 
used  to  look  down  from  it  and  keep 
watch  and  ward  on  the  little  port, 
exhibiting  from  time  immemorial  a 
beacon  tight  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
this  rock-bound  coast  You  may 
still  trace  theouumeB  of  the  chapel; 
it  has  a  quaint  lighthouse,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  reading-room.  Now 
for  a  few  wonts  on  the  bathing, 
always  a  most  important  considera- 
tion in  a  watering-place.  A  most 
convenient  tunnel  pierces  enormous 
rocks  and  conducts  you  into  twin 
coves,  that  on  the  riant  forming  the 
bathmgtpiaco  for  ladies.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  spot,  fit  for  Diana 
sad  her  nymphs.  The  background 
consists  of  stupendous  cliffe,  and 
across  the  yellow  sands  is  an  almost 
circular  basin,  where  art  has  cun- 
ningly helped  nature;  where  the 
water  never  fans,  but  permits  of 
bathing  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  Mm. 
Trollopo,  the  mother  of  the  king  of 
the  circulating  libraries,says :  *  I  was 
wont,  though  no  sea-bather,  to  repair 
toitearly  and  late  witheome  favourite 
volume  in  my  hand,  which  rarely, 
however,  succeeded  for  ten  minutes 
together  in  withdrawing  my  eyes 
from  the  deep-green  sea,  with  all  its 
battery  of  rocks  surrounding  the 
delicious  basin  for  ever  ready  for 
the  bather's  use.'  The  green  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  bathing-place  for 
the  unworthy  sex,  and  in  various 
other  quarters  they  will  also  find 
facilities.  The  people  of  Ilfracombe 
think  that  all  their  arrangements 
would  be  perfect  if  they  could  only 
get  a  railway,  which  has  been  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  and  baffling 
them  for  many  years  past;  but  I 
confess  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
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if  they  are  cheated  of  their  hopes  in 
perpetuity. 

The  Hfracombians  are  Tery  anx- 
ious to  establish  their  town  an  a 
Jlace  of  winter  resort    I  am  sure 
have  no  objection.    I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  they  do  so  on  proper 
grounds,  and  that  they  fully  under- 
stand the  strength   of  their  own 
position.    The  climate  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  delightful.    It  is,  I  am 
told,  unusually  equable  in  its  cool 
summers   and  warm  winters.     It 
'combines/  says  Charles  Kingsley, 
'  the  soft  warmth  of  South  Devon 
with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  wherein  winter 
has  slipped  out  of  the  list  of  seasons.' 
More  than  anywhere  else  yoxr  may 
observe  at  Ilfracombe  houses  trel- 
lised  with   veronicas,  laurastinas, 
and  the  more  delicate  roses.  'During 
the  absence  of  high  winds,'  to  Quote 
a  paper  put  forth  by  the  Town 
Improvement  Committee  of  Ilfra- 
combe, 'the  climate  is  doubtless 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  Torquay  in  oases  of 
pulmonary  diseases.'      Now  it  is 
curiously  true  that  the  winter  which 
is  just  over  has  been  more  favour- 
able at  Ilfracombe  than  at  Torquay. 
They  have  had  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  snow  and  storm  at  Torquay, 
and  very  little  at  Ilfracombe.    But 
this  is  altogether  abnormal,  and  on 
the  whole  Torquay  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  a  much  milder  climate. 
The  real  argument  for  Ilfracombe 
is  that  its  climate  ts  very  different 
from  Torquay,  and  that  the  difference 
is  in  its  favour.    Instead  of  depre- 
ciating 'the  high  winds/  Ilfracombe 
ought  to  make  capital  out  of  them. 
Some  time  ago  I  travelled  up  to 
London  with  a  very  clever  physician 
who  had  retired  from  practice,  and 
he  gave  me  his  conviction  that  a 
bracing  climate  and  not  a  mild  cli- 
mate is  the  proper  scene  for  an 
invalid.    He  instanced  the  case  of 
some  one  who  had  gone  to  Bussia 
for  the  chest    I  met  a  relative  once, 
going  to  winter  in  the  bleakest  and 
northernmost  part  of  England,  and 
with  frightful  symptoms.    I  was  in 
the  greatest  alarm  on  his  account, 
and  implored  him  to  think  of  the 
south  of  Europe.    He  however  per- 
sisted in  his  insane  design— and  re- 


covered.   So  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
having  given  some  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  Torquay  gives  the 
most  rest  and  relief  in  a  hopeless 
case;    but   when    the   pulmonary 
affection  is   only  apprehended    or 
incipient,  the  more  bracing  climate 
of  Ilfracombe  would  in  all    pro- 
bability be  the  better  for  an  invalid. 
It  would  not  at  all  surprise   me 
therefore  if  Ilfracombe  became  a 
winter  sanatorium,  and  I  heard  in- 
cidentally in  the   course   of   last 
winter  that  several  medical  men 
were  recommending  it  as  such.    It 
has  all  the  advantages  of  an  oceanic 
climate,  the  ozone  and  particles  of 
saline. 

But  we  must  look  eastwards  after 
lunch.    I  have  just  asked  the  waiter 
what  he  had  for  my  lunch,  and  he 
suggested  cold  salt  beef.    Observing 
that  I  looked  rather  despondent, 
the  thoughtful  creature,  from  the 
unprompted  workings  of  his  own 
conscience,  has  just  sent  me  in  cold 
duck,  lobster  salad,  and  new  pota- 
toes.   Befreahed  with  this  light  re- 
rst,  and  some  capital  St  Emilien, 
invite  my  readers  to  accompany 
me  on  donkey  or  pony,  in  a  trap, 
or  only  in  imagination.    Just  a  mile 
from   the   town    is    Watermouth, 
where  a  Gothic  castle  is  screened  by 
rocks;  a  vale  is  shut  in  by  much 
splendid   timber,   while  a   rivulet 
sparkles  through  the  grass  to  the 
wild  cavernous  cove,  where  it  finds 
its  exit    Close  by  is  Small  Mouth, 
with  its  two  caverns,  where  you 
get  a  pretty  view  of  the  little  bay  of 
Oombe  Morten.    This  bay  is  so  shut 
in  by  rocks  that  it  might  easily  be 
converted  into  a  harbour,  but  the 
idea,  though  continually  entertained, 
has  never    taken    definite   shape. 
These  romantio  spots  ought  also  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  sea..   We  will 
not  on  this  occasion  go  farther  than 
the  Hanging  Stone,  which  is  the 
boundary    mark    of    St.   Martin's 
parish,  and  equally  so  of  our  pre- 
sent rambles.    It  is  so  called '  from 
a  thief  who,  having  stolen  a  sheep, 
and  tied  it  about  his  neck  to  carry 
it  on  his  back,  rested  himself  for  a 
time  upon  this  rock,  until  the  sheep, 
struggling,  slid  over  the  side  and 
strangled  the  man.'    The  legend, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
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iqta.  In  all  very  remarkable 
scenery  yon  will  find  a  Devil's 
Mige,s  Lover's  Leap,  or  a  Hang- 
ma's  Stone-  the  legends  belong  to 
a  cycle  and  do  not  admit  of  much 
wa&HL  The  general  character  of 
the  Hfracombe  coast  gives  yon  an 
iirasant  variety  of  scene.  There 
is  oolong  succession  of  moral  pre- 
cipices, although  every  now  and 
tbenjou  encounter  a  commanding 
dift  The  ever-changeful  aspect 
waes  from  a  succession  of  eieva- 
tiasand  depressions.  Here  a  rocky 
headland  rises;  here  a  deeply-cleft 
wine  subsides.      Then  you  get 


masses  of  rock,  saltan  and  heavy; 
presently  a  streamlet  sparkles 
through  the  turf  to  some  deep  re- 
cess of  sandy  beach.  Now  the  land 
breaks  into  undulations  or  rises  into 
wooded  hills,  presently  changing 
into  valleys  or  shadowy  combes. 
'  So  the  dark  coast  runs  whimsically 
eastwards,  passing  from  one  shape 
to  another  like  a  Proteus,  until  it 
unites  with  the  massive  sea-front  of 
jfixmoor.'  Of  Exmoor  we  have 
something  to  say,  but  the  subject  is 
so  important  that  we  reserve  it  for 
a  separate  paper. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LYSIS. 

•Wealthy,  Lcautifal,  and  young,  lie  wearied  of  life,  and  died.' 

I  WOULD  pass  away  from  out  these  stifling  regions 
Into  the  golden  galleries  of  the  gods; — 
All  unenoompassed  by  the  woes,  in  regions 
That  clothe  and  trammel  me  with  earthly  sods. 

I  look  my  last  up  to  the  purple  hill, 
And  see  the  vine-leaves  glisten  in  the  sun ; 
Whispering  voices  seem  my  ears  to  fill, 
And  the  world  is  growing  drear  and  dun. 

I  cannot  bear  these  hateful  flickering  shadows 
That  curl  into  my  hair,  and  on  my  cheek ; 
Have  they  no  words  in  which  to  speak  their  message? 
Why  will  they  witch  me  with  their  wanton  freak  V 

I  oannot  bear  this  shifting  blinding  sunlight 
The  wild  uncurtained  west  throws  over  me ; 
I  long  to  dwell  in  the  calm  silent  twilight, 
The  solemn  temples  where  the  great  gods  be. 

My  life  has  burdened  me  with  many  pleasures ; 
They  haunt,  aa  sorrow  now,  my  fleeting  peace: 
Shall  death  let  me  prize  again  my  treasures? 
Shall  death  make  sickness  of  the  heart  to  cease? 

A  strange  voice  from  the  night  is  near— I  feel  it 
Thrill  through  my  veins  and  quicken  my  6low  heart ; 
Turn  my  dead  face  to  the  melodious  twilight, 
The  world  and  J  do  very  well  to  part. 
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"  7U  usuen  Dfem  limit  ein  neuer 
Li  Tag."  Mt.  Felix  began  to  grow 
weary  of  his  horses,  and  hungered 
for  a  new.  amusement.  He  rebelled, 
sometimes  with  savage  emphasis, 
against  that  process  of  idealization 
by  which  Mrs.  Felix  would  trans- 
form him  into  a  royal  hunter  of  the 
stag;  and  hinted,  in  no  gentle  man- 
ner, that  she  had  better  bora  her 
English  history,  and  not  make  a 
fool  of  herself.  She  saw  this  vacil- 
lation with  profound  grief.  Her 
highest  hopes  had  been  realized  by 
the  brilliant  exploit  of  her  husband 
in  being  in  at  the  fairing  of  the 


deer ;  although  it  seemed  to  her  very 
shameful  that  she  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  hang  np  a  pair  of 
antlers  in  the  hall. 

'There's  no  more  deer  to  nut 
after,'  he  said,  with  ungrammau'cal 
force ;  '  and  what's  the  nse  of  nag- 
ging? I  toll  yon  my  name  is  Samuel 
Felix,  and  not  William  Bufus ;  and 
what's  more,  I'm  going  to  try  trout- 
fishing,  as  a  far  more  sensible  thing 
than  galloping  over  muddy  fields 
after  a  lot  of  nasty  dogs.' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Felix  came  np 
to  town,  and  there  launched  into 
boundless  extravagance  in  the  pot- 
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chase  of  such  a  collection  of  rods, 
foes,  reels,  flies,  and  treatises  on 
the  art  of  fishing,  as  surely  never 
before  threatened  the  instant  clear- 
ance of  all  English  rivers.  Nothing 
vhich  human  ingenuity,  or  the 
fishing-tackle  maker's  art  could  de- 
vise, vis  wanting  in  my  friend's 
raperb  list  of  preparations;  and, 
burdened  by  this  armful  of  miscel- 
laneous implements,  he  made  his 
way  back  again  into  Kent 

For  a  week  I  heard  nothing  of 
him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
found  him,  one  warm  afternoon, 
busily  engaged  in  throwing  a  fly- 
line  across  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Beaches. 

•Everybody  thinks  he  eaa  throw 
a  fly  until  he  tries/  said  he.  '  Now, 
do  yon  see  that  hit  of  paper  lying 
there? 

He  swept  the  rod  toward  from 
his  left  shoulder,  and  the  point  of 
the  line  dropped  within  two  inches 
of  the  mark.  I  wag  surprised  at  his 
proficiency. 

1  It  has  taken  mee  week's  constant 
practice  to  do  that/  said  ne,  proudly ; 
'and "to-morrow,  as  you  know,  I'm 
going  to  put  my  skill  to  the  test' 

'But  what  have  you  got  at  the 
end  of  the  line?'  I  asked,  noticing 
one  or  two  Small  black  specks. 

'Ob/ he  said,  'these  are  two  or 
three  jtplit  shot,  just  to  steady  the 
line  as  it  falls,  you  know.  I  wasn't 
told  to  do  so  by  any  book ;  but 
you  ve  no  idea  how  it  guides  the  line 
against  the  wind  and  weather,  and 
enables  yom  todrop  the  fly  precisely 
where  yoa  want* 

4  It  is  a  beaottful  arrangement/ 1 
said  to  him,  'for  fishing  on  the 
lawn ;  and  doubtless  to-morrow  the 
trout  will  be  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  them  such  plain  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  an  artificial  fly/ 

'YouTJ  sea,'  he  replied,  confi- 
dently, rhow  gently  I  shall  drop 
lead  and  hook  and  all  over  their 
noses.' 

In-doors,  Mrs.  'Felix  was  in  a  mood 
of  mingled  melancholy  and  sulks. 
As  we  entered,  she  asked  her  hus- 
band, with  some  asperity,  when  he 
was  going  to  take  his  trash  otf  the 
tatfe,  to  allow  tea  to  be  brought  in. 
The  'trash'  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
Felix's  splendid  collection  of  flies, 
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which,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
he  had  taken  out  of  his  book,  and 
arranged  side  by  side  on  large  sheets 
of  white  paper. 

•  There  1'  said  he;  'there  is  only 
one  maker  in  Great  Britain  who 
can  produce  a  Durham  Banger  like 
that  What  do  you  think  of  my 
Spey  Dog  ?— do  you  think  there's  a 
salmon  in  the  world  could  resist 
that  teal  hackle  at  the  shoulder,  and 
that  glittering  line  of  tinsel  ?  Now 
Til  wager  you  haven't  in  your  book 
an  O'Donoghue  to  be  compared 
with  this  one — let  us  see/ 

I  informed  Mr.  Felix  that,  in  pre- 
paring to  fish  in  Kent,  I  did  not 
provide  myself  with  flies  for  all  the 
rivers  in  Europe ;  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence which  seemed  rather  to 
annoy  him. 

'How  can  yoa  call  yourself  a 
fisher  unless  you  are  ready  to  fish 
any  water?' said  he:  'if  I  go  to  the 
Spey,  or  the  Usk,  or  the  Dee,  or  the 
Erne,  I  am  prepared  at  all  points. 
Besides,  I  consider  that,  as  mere 
triumphs  of  art,  these  flies  are  worth 
having.  Look  at  them ! — look  at  the 
Green  Drake! — was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  like  nature?  Look  at  this 
Parson,  and  this  March  brown,  and 
this  Soldier  Palmer  1* 

Mr.  Felix  lifted  a  solitary  fly,  and 
held  it  out  with  a  slight  bashfulness 
appearing  on  his  face. 

'This  is  a  fly/  he  said,  'which  I 
think  ought  to  kill.  I  propose  to 
call  it  Count  Bismark.  Black  silk 
body,  you  see,  claret  hackle,  and 
silver  thread :  don't  you  think  it  is 
adapted  for  those  lurid  afternoons 
when  everything  gets  a  sultry,  cop- 
pery tinge?  Perhaps  gold  thread 
would  be  better;  but  the  first  time 
I  gp  trontrfishing  on  a  lake,  I  mean 
to  try  my  Bismark,  and  I  have  every 
hope  of  its  success.' 

'  It's  more  than  I  have  of  yours, 
Mr.  Felix/  said  my  friend's  wife, 
scornfully;  'there,  you've  had  the 
whole  house  packed  with  your  rods 
and  flies  for  a  week,  and  you  haven't 
brought  home  a  minnow.  Why,  the 
children  can  do  better.  Jack  brought 
us  a  fine  trout  last  night  which  he 
caught  with  a  bit  of  stick,  and  string, 
and  a  worm.' 

'If  I  find  any  of  the  children 
fishing  down  in  that  stream,  Mrs. 
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Felix/  said  her  husband,  firmly, '  I 
will  give  them  as  good  a  ducking  as 
ever  they  pot  in  their  life.' 

Mrs.  Felix  smiled  disdainfully. 
She  was  not  terrified  by  her  hus- 
band's flourish  of  rhetoric. 

I  think  it  was  this  taunt  which 
made  Mr.  Felix  order,  in  rather  a 
peremptory  way,  that  tea  should  be 
postponed  for  an  hour,  to  admit  of 
his  trying  an  experiment  on  the 
trout  inhabiting  a  mill-head  some 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Beeches. 
My  friend,  therefore,  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned  in  a 
full  suit  of  fishing  costume.  He  was 
resplendent.  He  seemed  to  bristle 
all  over  with  hooks  and  other  im- 
plements of  piscatorial  warfare.  His 
white,  waterproof  fishing-stockings 
were  secured  at  the  bottom  by  a 
pair  of  thick  scarlet  socks,  which 
again  rose  from  a  pair  of  large  and 
complicated  boots.  Spare  lengths 
of  gut  curled  round  his  beaver  hat 
in  innumerable  rings.  in  one  hand 
he  held  a  handsome  rod,  in  the  other 
a  shiny  landing-net:  from  top  to 
toe  he  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made. 

To  give  him  a  fair  chance,  I  re- 
solved to  leave  him  all  the  water  to 
himself ;  and  thereupon  we  departed 
for  the  mill-head.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful ovening  in  the  beginning  of 
June ;  the  air  was  moist  and  warm, 
some  rain  having  fallen  half  an  hour 
before  we  set  out ;  and  a  slight  wind 
last  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  great 
pond  which  Mr.  Felix  proposed  to 
fish.  Nervously,  perhaps,  but  still 
with  some  confidence,  he  approached 
the  margin  of  the  water  at  the  point 
furthest  from  the  mill,  where  there 
was  a  gentle  current  coming  from 
underneath  a  small  bridge. 

At  the  opposite  side,  a  few  inches 
from  a  low  grassy  bank,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  some  bushes,  lay  a 
good-sized  trout,  sleepily  motion- 
less, not  deigning  oven  to  look  at 
the  flies  dancing  above  him.  Mr. 
Felix  grasped  my  arm  convulsively. 

'Don't  stir  I  Can  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  over  yonder  ?— youll 
see  now  I  shall  drop  a  fly  over 
himP 

With  one  or  two  preparatory 
casts  to  get  the  line  out,  Mr.  Felix 
at  length  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his 


promise.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  '  flop '  of  his  cut  shot  on  the 
water  startled  the  trout,  which  with 
a  quick  shoot  vanished  from  sight, 
leaving  only  a  long  wave  in  its 
wake.  It  was  some  time  before  Mr. 
Felix  could  realize  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  bitterly  disappointed. 
When  he  did,  he  made  a  few  un- 
called-for remarks  relating  to  no- 
thing in  particular. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  take  the  shot 
off,  after  all/  said  he,  disconsolately ; 
'but  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
much  difficulty  in  throwing  a  fly  on 
a  night  like  this.' 

With  a  clear  line,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  try  a  few  casts.  The  first 
throw  brought  all  the  line  curling 
down  upon  tbe  water,  some  half- 
dozen  yards  in  front  of  him.  Amaze- 
ment seized  him;  and  then  I  saw 
him  clench  his  teeth.  Up  went  tho 
rod ;  back  went  the  long,  fine  streak, 
and  then,  with  a  splendid  swoop, 
he  threw  his  right  hand  forward. 
There  was  a  sharp  crack  above  his 
head,  as  if  Felix  was  urging  on  a 
team  of  coach-horses ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  lithe  gut,  in  a  rather 
uncertain  manner,  alit  upon  the 
surface  not  an  inch  further  out 

'  You  noedn't  throw  again,  in  tho 
meantime/  1  remarked  to  him. 

'  Why  ?*  he  asked,  fiercely ;  for  a 
fine  trout  had  risen  opposite  us,  in 
the  middle  of  the  water. 

'  Because  tho  crack  nipped  the  fly 
off.' 

I  thought  tears  of  vexation  would 
have  come  into  the  eyes  of  the 
gentle  angler,  so  downcast  did  ho 
look,  so  thunderstruck,  so  annoyed. 
Mechanically  he  took  out  bis  splen- 
did assortment  of  impossible  insects, 
and  selected  a  fly  which  would 
certainly  have  produced  instant  ver- 
tigo in  any  trout  coming  near  it 

'  The  evening  is  rather  dull/  said 
he, '  and  they  want  colour  to  attract 
them.  But  what's  the  use  of  my 
throwing  and  throwing,  if  this 
wretched  gut  won't  go  out?  I  tell 
you  there's  something  wrong.  I've 
seen  people  fishing  in  this  very  mill- 
head  who  did  not  take  half  the  care 
I  do,  and  their  line,  because  it  was 
a  good  line,  fell  most  beautifully 
and  lightly,  the  fly  dropping  on  the 
water  like  the  wing  of  a  gnat,  and 
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sot  fee  least  tipple  to  be  seen.  Ill 
tell  yon  what  I'll  do :  111  write  to 

the  papers  and  say  that and 

Sou  are  no  better  than  a  lot  of 
inportors,  and  that  their  rods  and 
law  are  not  fit  to  put  before  swine.* 

So  saying,  Mr.  Felix  proceeded 
coos  more  to  lash  the  water,  the  line 
ihnost  invariably  curling  itself  into 
rmgs  as  it  fell  about  a  rod's  length 
from  the  bank.  In  every  position  he 
ftood;  every  sweep  of  .the  arm  he 
tied;  bat  his  attempts  were  un- 
roiling;  while,  to  add  to  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  the  trout  were 
song  everywhere  around  him. 

•The  wind  is  somehow  in  the 
ny,'  said  he,  at  length,  with  a  great 
effbrt  to  conceal  his  anger;  '  let  us 
try  down  by  the  mill  there/ 

Passing  over  a  sluice-gate,  we 
tooud  ourselves  in  front  of  a  new 
sphere  of  action ;  and  Mr.  Felix  was 
shout  to  recommence  his  painful 
labours,  when  an  unlucky  accident 
befell  him.  Concealed  beneath  a 
group  of  willows  hard  by,  a  swan, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  hatch- 
log ;  and  no  sooner  had  we  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood,  than  the  male 
swan— •  remarkably  large,  hand- 
some bird — took  our  approach  to 
mean  an  attack  upon  his  prospec- 
tive progeny.  Dashing  through  the 
water  towards  Mr.  Felix,  who  was 
noarest  him,  he  struggled  np  and  on 
the  bank,  and  made  a  furious  charge 
tmooi  my  friend,  who,  fortunately 
for  himself,  involuntarily  retreated. 
In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  terror, 
however,  he  had  not  noticed  that 
immediately  behind  him  was  a  deep 
ditch,  filled  with  green,  stagnant 
water,  the  leakings  from  the  mill- 
head.  At  the  first  blow  aimed  at 
Kb  leg  by  the  wing  of  the  swan, 
Mr.  Felix  jumped  hack,  and,  there- 
fore, disappeared  suddenly  from  the 
light  of  day,  leaving  the  swan 
master  of  the  situation.  As  the 
unhappy  sportsman  crept  np  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  ditch,  a  mass 
of  mud  and  tangled  weeds,  his  plight 
was  surely  sad  enough;  but  to  add  to 
his  horror,  he  found  that  the  mishap 
had  included  the  breaking  of  his 
hest  trout-rod. 

'Om  yon  see  *  boy  about?'  he 
ttbed  of  me,  with  a  strange  look, 
when  ha  had  wiped  his  lips,  '111 


give  him  a  sovereign  to  ran  np  to 
my  house/ 

•What  for  ? 

*  For  my  revolver/ 

'Do  yon  mean  to  shoot  that 
swan?* 

'I  do/ 

'  You'll  miss  it,  and  kill  somebody 
about  the  mill,  if  you  try/ 

Eventually  Mr.  Felix  was  per- 
suaded to  remove  as  much  of  the 
mud  from  his  clothes  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  to  wend  his  disconsolate 
way  homeward.  I  do  not  mean  to 
lift  the  veil  of  domestio  privacy, 
and  say  anything  of  the  sarcasms 
which  my  poor  hero  bore,  during 
the  evening,  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  equanimity. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning, 
the  wagonette  was  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Felix,  once  again  radiant 
with  hope,  ready  to  jump  in.  An 
enormous  hamper  was  safely  stowed 
away ;  and  when  the  remaining  room 
was  pretty  well  occupied  by  spare 
rods,  landing-nets,  and  what  not, 
there  arrived,  to  complete  the  party, 
a  Mr.  Meatus,  an  aged  Waltonian 
of  short  stature,  silvery  hair,  and 
thin,  nervous,  brown  fingers,  which 
had  many  a  time  lured  a  four- 
pounder  to  his  doom. 

r  Hasn't  Lord  Switchem  some 
rayther  gude  fishing  about  here?' 
he  asked,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
little  incident  which  had  broken  the 
intimacy  between  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Felix. 

'  Nothing  to  speak  of/  said  Felix, 
contemptuously;  'besides,  he's  a 
coarse,  ungentlemanly  man,  fit  only 
for  hanging  about  stables,  and  talk- 
ing about  dogs  and  horses.  When 
2  made  it  all  right  with  Sir  Harry 
about  our  going  to-day,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  courtesy :  and  Sir 
Harry  has  something  like  fishing, 
as  you'll  see/ 

A  drive  of  half  an  hour  or  so 
brought  us  to  the  outskirts  of  Sir 
Harry's  grounds;  and  the  wa- 
gonette having  been  left  at  the 
nearest  inn,  we  soon  found  our  way 
to  the  river.  The  water  was  in 
pWme  condition,  as  it  came  circling 
M:d  flowing  down  through  the  low 
rich  meadows,  which  were  yellow 
with  buttercups;  and  already  in 
tiie  deep  pools,  whither  the  rush 
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of  the  stream  sent  multitudinous 
drowned  flies,  there  could  be  scon 
the  quick  '  flop '  of  the  rising  trout, 
followed  by  slowly  winding  circles 
on  the  dull  surface.  Our  fishing- 
ground  extended  from  these  mea- 
dows, where  the  course  of  the  stream 
was  marked  by  a  few  polled  willows, 
or  a  lino  of  low  alders,  to  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Sir  Harry's  house,  which 
was  perhaps  two  miles  off.  Here, 
therefore,  was  plenty  of  scope  for 
Mr.  Felix's  trial  of  skill.  The  morn- 
ing, besides,  was  cloudy,  with  here 
and  there  a  shaft  of  sunlight  break- 
ing through:  the  air  was  warm, 
the  stream  was  not  very  clear, 
there  was  no  wind  but  such  as 
simply  to  take  the  mirror  off  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  what 
more  could  the  piscatorial  student 
want? 

I  observed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Felix,  while  preparing  for  his  first 
effort,  kept  away  from  his  Scotch 
friend,  and  threw  his  fly  in  a  furtive 
manner  upon  a  pool  where  no  one 
could  sea  how  it  dropped. 

'Maister  Felix/  cried  the  latter, 
*  what  sort  o'  flee  will  ye  pit  on?' 

'  I'm  trying  the  Bed  Palmer/  he 
replied  with  a  critical  glance  up 
and  down  the  river. 

'  Losh  me  r  said  Mr.  Mearns, '  the 
Bed  Pawmer  on  a  morning  like 
this?  Dinna  ye  see  the  May-flee 
comin'  down  by  the  dizzen  V 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  old  man,  with  a  quick 
motion  of  the  wrist,  struck  sharply 
and  firmly,  and  a  fine  trout  leapt 
clean  out  of  the  water.  A  little  run 
up  stream,  with  the  line  gripping 
him  stiffly,  soon  exhausted  his  ob- 
stinacy, and  presently  he  was  being 
quietly  drawn  towards  the  bank. 
Mr.  Felix's  man  came  running  for- 
ward with  the  landing-net. 

'Now,  my  man,  be  carefu*.  Dinna 
ye  break  my  line,  or  I'll  pit  ye  in 
the  water  after  the  fish.' 

But  no  such  accident  occurred; 
and  Mr.  Felix,  not  very  joyfully, 
perhaps,  came  up  to  look  at  the 
first  capture,  which  was  a  good 
trout  of  about  two  pounds  weight. 

'You  took  that  with  the  May*f:r» 
did  you?' said  he  returning  to  hib 
own  pool,  and  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book. 


But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes !  The  May-flies  were  coming 
down  in  '  dizzens ' — hovering  upon 
the  water  in  the  most  tempting 
manner ;  but  the  great,  Bleepy, 
grey  monsters  underneath  would 
not  look  at  them.  When  they  ab- 
solutely allowed  the  natural  flies  to 
glide  over  their  nose,  how  was  it 
possible  to  force  upon  them  an 
artificial  one  ?  So  the  old  Scotch- 
man set  to  work  to  try  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  longer  he  tried 
the  more  astonished  did  he  become. 
They  would  not  look  at  his  flies,  let 
alone  rise  to  them ;  and  in  vain  we 
both  whipped  and  lashed  away  at 
the  water.  All  the  time,  likewise, 
that  these  rather  mournful  efforts 
were  being  made,  we  could  hear  the 
muttered  anathemas  of  Mr.  Felix, 
as  he  curled  his  lino  down  upon  the 
water,  or  hooked  a  weed,  or  hung  up 
his  fly  upon  a  willow.  At  times  we 
could  see  him  on  his  knees,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  over  the  water  to  extri- 
cate the  hook;  at  another  he  was 
half-way  up  a  tree,  breaking  branches 
and  tugging  at  the  elusive  gut. 
Perspiration  was  streaming  over  his 
face;  but  as  yet  the  fish-bag  held 
only  one  captive. 

And  now  the  sun  came  out  in  its 
full  strength,  until  the  long  green 
meadows  and  the  great  chestnuts  in 
Sir  Harry's  park  seemed  to  quiver 
in  the  lambent  heat.  Wo  were 
forced  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
stream  and  seek  another  portion, 
where  the  overhanging  trees  on  the 
southern  side  sheltered  the  water 
from  the  fierce  glare.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  had  no  better  luck.  The 
trout  were  plentiful,  and  rose  tole- 
rably well;  but  no  fly  which  we 
could  throw  them  would  they  look 
at  Deep  despair  was  beginning  to 
fall  upon  the  party,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  relieve  the  wretched 
tedium  of  the  day  by  taking 
luncheon.  With  a  sense  of  glad 
relief  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
Mr.  Felix  laid  aside  his  rod,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  great  hamper 
which  his  man,  assisted  by  a  boy, 
had  brought  up  into  the  meadow. 
The  champagne  was  nut  into  a  creek 
of  the  river,  the  white  cloth  was 
laid  on  the  warm,  dry  grass,  knives, 
ioiks,  plates,  and  what  not  were 
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forthcoming,  and  soon  the  air  was 
redolent  of  mint  sauce,  and  lamb, 
and  tongue,  and  crisp,  cool  lettuce, 
Mr.  Fehxto  spirits  revived.  He 
talked  of  the  delights  of  angling ; 
he  jocularly  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Means  that  he  was  only  one  ahead ; 
he  vowed  that,  fortified  by  this 
luncheon,  we  should  return  and  do 
wonders. 

The  old  Scotchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  restrained  and  silent.  A 
whole  collection  of  artificial  flies  was 
evidently  whirling  about  in  his  brain. 
Mentally  he  was  arguing  strenu- 
ously with  these  incomprehensible 
and  abominable  trout 

At  this  moment  Sir  Harry's  keeper 
came  up,  and  was  persuaded,  without 
much  persuasion,  to  take  a  plateful 
of  cola  lamb  and  salad.  He  like- 
wise had  some  other  less  material 
dainties,  all  of  which  he  consumed 
some  little  distance  apart,  occasion- 
ally returning  to  us  to  speak  of  the 
water  and  of  the  fish.  Finally,  he 
had  some  champagne  out  of  a  silver 
mng,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  key 
to  unlock  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
heart.  Gold  lamb  and  pastry  he 
had  withstood;  but  champagne  in 
a  silver  mng  overcame  him.  He 
came  over  for  the  last  time,  and  told 
ns  that  Sir  Harry  had  recently  tried 
almost  every  fly— even  the  May-fly 
—without  getting  a  rise;  but  so 
soon  as  he  snowed  the  alder-fly  the 
trout  rose,  and  were  slaughtered  in 
hosts. 

Mearns  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

*I  think  I  have  got  some  alder- 
flies;  said  Mr.  Felix ;  'but  I  don't 
know  which  they  are.  I  shall  label 
my  book  as  soon  as  I  get  home.* 

Alder-flies  were  soon  upon  every 
rod ;  and  before  half  an  hour  was 
over  eight  good  fish  had  been  landed. 
The  ease  with  which  the  trout  took 
the  bait  maddened  Mr.  Felix,  who 
had  not  yet  caught  one,  his  chief 
performances  having  been  those 
excursions  up  trees  which  I  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  stream  was 
in  most  parts  so  narrow  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  about  his  dropping 
the  fly  on  the  proper  place;  but 
nrfortunately  he  invariably  dropped 
on  the  same  place  two  or  three 
yards  of  curling  line,  which  either 


made  the  trout  shoot  out  of  sight, 
or  caused  him  to  lie  still  with  con- 
temptuous indifference. 

'It's  a  gran'  water  to  fish/  said 
the  old  Scotchman:  'I  never  saw 
the  like  o't  But  what's  wrang  wi* 
ye,  Maister  Felix?  Ye  seem  unco 
doon-speerited.' 

'It's  all  this  confounded  rod!' 
said  Felix,  grinding  his  teeth:  'a 
man  might  have  the  strength  oi 
Samson  and  not  be  able  to  throw  a 
yard  of  line  with  it  All  it  can  do 
is  to  pin  the  fly  upon  alder  branches.' 

'Dear  mel'  said  Mearns,  com- 
passionately; 'andyehaenabrocht 
a  single  trout  to  land.  Here,  tak1 
my  rod,  and  I'll  play  the  pairt  o' 
Samson  for  a  while.' 

So  the  old  man  took  Mr.  Felix's 
rod,  and  deftly,  with  those  long, 
thin  fingers  of  his,  dropped  the  fly 
over  the  head  of  one  of  the  trout 
that  lay  beneath  the  opposite  bank. 
There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
water,  the  fly  was  sucked  in,  and 
then  the  line  grew  suddenly  tight 
as  the  gleaming  side  of  the  fish  out 
through  the  quiet  stream. 

'It's  a  wee  bit  thing,  but  better 
than  nane,'  was  the  remark,  as 
another  pound  and  a  half  was  added 
to  the  general  stock. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Felix  uttered  a  loud 
cry  ;  and  turning,  we  saw  him,  with 
an  ashen  pallor  of  face,  tugging  at 
the  line,  and  attempting  to  lift  out 
of  the  water  afish  which  had  at  length 
been  enticed  into  taking  his  fly. 

'Losh  bless  me,  man!'  cried  the 
old  Scotchman ;  '  yell  break  my  rod 
to  bits!    Dinnapu' like  that r 

'What  am  I  to  do,  then?'  cried 
Felix,  in  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
citement; 'he's  a  monster!  He'll 
get  off!  He's  a  dozen  pound  weight! 
I  believe  he's  a  salmon  V 

The  next  unconscious  prompting 
of  his  intense  desire  to  secure  this 
leviathan  was  to  let  the  reel  ran, 
lest  the  line  should  be  broken  and 
he  escape.  The  consequence  may 
be  imagined.  The  efforts  of  the  fish 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Felix  found  it  im- 
possible by  any  amount  of  pulling 
to  dislodge  him  from  his  retreat  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Slowly  my 
friend  proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  winding  in  the  line  as  he 
went,  until  it  was  clearly  demon- 
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stratod  tliat  Mr.  Felix's  captive  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  bed  of  green  weed 
half  way  across.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  fish  would  not  stir. 
Stones  could  never  reach  him.  Then 
Mr.  Felix,  moved  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  wife,  wore  no  Ion  per  his  water- 
proofs of  the  day  before;  he  had 
been  taunted  into  dressing  himself 
like  a  human  being. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  lose  such  a  fish 
for  a  pair  of  wet  feet,*  said  he,  va- 
liantly, as  he  jumped  into  the  river. 

There,  however,  progress  was  no 
easy  matter;  for  the  current  was 
strong,  the  water  considerably  more 
than  knee-deep,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  matted  with  the«e  tangled 
weeds.  Carefully  Mr.  Felix  took 
the  line  in  his  hand,  and  began  to 
trace  the  fish  to  his  lair.  He  kicked 
away  the  weeds  as  he  went  farther 
out;  and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  dislodgment  of  the  line.  Kick- 
ing and  tugging  in  equal  propor- 
tions, he  had  at  length  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  when  he 
uttered  a  slight  cry:  there  was  a 
flash  of  something  cutting  through 
the  water;  either  excitement  or  a 
desire  to  seize  the  fish  caused  him 
to  stumble  forward,  and  then  our 
hero  went  down,  face  first,  into  the 
stream,  while  the  broken  line  floated 
lightly  back  to  the  rod,  which  Mr. 
Mearns  held  in  his  hand.  Snorting 
like  a  young  whale,  Mr.  Felix  strug- 
gled to  his  feet  again.  He  glared 
wildly  around:  had  he  caught  his 
man  laughing,  instant  dismissal 
would  have  rewarded  his  presump- 
tion. 

'  As  it  is/  said  he,  boldly,  as  he 
came  dripping  to  the  side, '  I  hooked 
the  biggest  fish  of  the  day.' 

'  The  day's  no'  ower  yet/  said  Mr. 
Mearns,  quietly,  watching  with  his 
keen  eye  for  the  first  rise :  then,  as 
he  saw  Mr.  Felix  was  about  to 
depart,  he  added, '  Ye're  no' ganging 
back?  Hoots,  man  1  in  the  sun  out 
there  ye'll  be  as  dry  as  a  red  herrin' 
in  twenty  minutest' 


'  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  as  dry 
as  a  red  herring/  replied  Mr.  Felix, 
with  a  sneer;  'and  I'm  not  going 
to  catch  a  cold  for  the  biggest 
basket  of  trout  that  ever  was  filled. 
But  I  shall  take  my  rod  and  landing- 
net  with  ne;  and  perhaps  when 
you  find  nl  at  the  inn  on  your 
return  I  raQr  have  one  or  two  fish 
to  add  to  your  store.' 

So  eaying  he  departed— a  mourn- 
ful spectacle.  He  had  not,  however, 
passed  out  of  sight  when  I  saw 
him  crouching  down  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  apparently  going  through 
a  singular  performance  with  his 
landing-net  When  I  again  looked 
he  was  gone ;  and  the  circumstance 
had  passed  from  my  mind  when  we 
found  him,  in  the  evening,  seated 
in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  comfort- 
ably smoking  and  reading  the  news- 
papers. 

'  Did  you  catch  anything  as  you 
returned  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Look  in  the  landing-net,'  said  he, 
proudly;  '  it's  in  the  corner/ 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  a 
fine  trout,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
sedge-leaves.  Mr.  Mearns  carefully 
scanned  it. 

'What  flee  did  ye  catch  it  wf  ? 
he  asked. 

'  The  alder-fly,  of  course/  replied 
Felix. 

'  That's  maisfc  extraordinar'?'  said 
the  old  Scotchman. 

'  Why  ?'  demanded  Felix,  not  with- 
out a  certain  fierceness  in  his  tone. 

'  Because  the  troufs  blin'  l* 

'  And  can't  a  blind  trout  swallow 
a  fly  V  asked  Mr.  Felix,  grown  sud- 
denly angry,  'or  how  in  all  the 
earth  could  it  remain  alive  ?' 

'  I  dinna  ken/  replied  the  Scotch- 
man, '  as  I  never  tried  to  make  a 
blin1  fish  see  a  flee.' 

But,  as  Mr.  Felix  pointed  out  to 
me,  there  was  no  necessity  for  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Felix  that  the  trout  was 
blind,  women  having  many  peculiar 
and  unreasonable  prejudices. 

W.  B. 
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TWENTY-FOUB  HOUES  OP  THE  SEASON. 


By  My  Lady's  Watch, 

OF  society's  life  the  first  dawning 
Begins  with  the  letters— and  yawning ! 
TLovr  orders  you  give,  while  you're  sipping 
Your  tea;  then  your  wrapper  on-slipping, 

Yon  submit  to  the  toils  of  the  morning — 
Your  lady's-maid  does  your  adorning; 
While  you  skim,  during  ornamentation, 
The  latest  three-volume  'sensation/ 

Next,  when  you  the  breakfast-room  turn-in, 
The  children  are  brought— with  the  urn— in; 
And  papa,  on  the  '  Times '  intent,  drily 
Doesn't  see  that  they  look  at  you  shily. 

Babes— and  breakfast— disposed  of,  your  jewels 
From  Hancock's,  your  dresses  from  Sewell's, 
Your  bonnet,  your  boots,  and  your  chignon 
Claim  full  sixty  minutes'  dominion. 

Then  off,  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon! — 
To  horse,  and  away,  the  Bow's  tan  on ! 
Just  pausing  at  times  in  your  canter 
lour  friends  at  the  railings  to  banter. 

In  your  brougham  soon  shopping  you're  hieing— 
inspecting — electing — and  buying : 
Then  Home,  with  a  cargo  of  treasures, 
For  the  next  in  the  list  of  your  pleasures. 

You  then,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  sbow 
Your  tasteful  toilette  at  a  flower  show, 
Displaying,  'mid  roses  and  orchids, 
Light  muslins  and  pale  three-and-four  kids. 

Then,  the  Royal  Academy  in,  if  s 
The  thing  to  appear  for  five  minutes. 
The  merits  of  Millais  and  Leighton 
It  enables  you  glibly  to  prate  on. 

But  somehow  you  must  be  contriving 
By  six  in  the  Park  to  be  driving. 
Your  daughter  (the  eldest,  you  know,)  sits 
Beside  you— in  front  of  you  Flo  sits. 

Soon  homeward  you're  wearily  pressing 
With  prospects  of  dinner  and  dressing. 
Faint— aching  in  every  bone— you 
Your  maid  have  to  eau-de-Cologne  you. 

Till  you  meet— the  first  time  since  you  brake  fast- 
The  being  four  parsons  did  make  fast 
Your  slave,  at  St  George's,— poor  sinner! — 
And  your  husband  and  yon  have  your  dinner. 
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Ticmfy-fuur  Hours  of  the  Season, 


TV. 

VMtKu  lior 


9\>— 9V.O. 
fioeth  to  lUe 
Optra. 


9-«>0— 10. 
Et)J-  .\  cUi 


11. 

EtvJucth  her 
bal.-Urc*"}. 


11  P.M.-12-30. 
Sliowcih  Ucr 
loyalty. 


A.M.* 

1. 

P.iyrth 
homage  to 
Koyalty. 

2—230. 
Hnxteth  tu  a 
Ball. 


3. 

Disport  th 
herself. 


4— in. 
Kottrcth  to 


Fish,  s  up,  entrees,  meats,  sweets,  and  cheese  aro 
Brought  on — and  discussal  by  degrees  are; 
Which  leaves  you  five  minutes,  it  may  be, 
To  hike  just  a  peep  at  the  baby : — 

When  your  maid  comes,  observing,  'My  leddy. 
Master  says,  please,  the  kerridge  is  ready ;' 
And  you're  off,  Covent  Garden-wards  dashing — 
Lamps  flashing,  wheels  splashing  and  crashiog. 

And  now  you  display  your  ecstatic 
Devotion  for  things  operatic : — 
But  the  music,  you  talk  so  much  stuff  of, 
You  find  half  an  hour  quite  enough  of, 

Yet  a  whole  one  find  scarcely  suffices 
For  the  various  arts  and  devices, 
Which  deck  you  in  satin  or  moire, 
Lace,  jewels,  and  plumes  for  the  soir6e, 

To  which  you  are  speedily  rushing — 
To  find  there  much  squeezing  and  crushing. 
The  crowd  is  so  great,  to  get  in  it's 
A  matter  of  quite  ninety  minutes ! 

But  then,  though  the  struggle  dismays  you, 
The  end  of  it  more  than  repays  you! 
A  smile  upon  lips  that  are  royal 
liewards  your  activity  loyal. 

You  return  to  your  brougham  enchanted, 
Yet  glad  of  the  respite  that's  granted 
For  a  rest  on  the  carriage's  cushion, 
To  the  Countess's  Ball  while  you  push  on. 

But  to  shake  off,  soon  after  arriving. 
Your  weariness  you  are  contriving, 
Cooto  and  Tinney  your  feet  quickly  winning 
To  a  waltz-measure,  merrily  spinning. 

When  at  last  you  get  home  it  just  four  is! 

Every  bone  of  you  aching  and  sore  is — 

You  feel  that  existence  a  bore  is-— 

So  is  going  to  bed  up  three  stories ; — 

While  the  husband  you  always  ignore  is 

Returned  from  supporting  the  Tories 

(He  M.P.  for  land-owners  galore  is), 

And,  forgetting  the  House's  uproar,  is 

Asleep  —sound  as  nail  in  a  door  is : — 

So  your  greeting  just  only  a  snore  is ; 

And  you  sleep  until  ten  it  once  more  is!  T.  H. 
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HAUNTS  FOB  THOSE  IN  SEABOH  OP  HEALTH, 

fxata  Statin  ta  irje  ttngatrtne. 


ALL  roads,  they  say,  lead  to  Eome, 
bat  ours,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
led  ton  it,  not  by  the  easy,  rapid 
tavellmgof  railroads,  but  by  short 
stagn  and  long  lingerings  in  old 
towns,  where,  amidst  new  scenes 
and  fresh  sources  of  interest,  we 
hoped  to  banish  the  sadness,  that  all 
▼ho  lire  any  time  in  the  '  Eternal 
City'  invariably  experience  on  leav- 
ing it 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  Ve- 
nice that  this  feeling  wholly  passed 
tway.  That  fairy-like  city,  to  reach 
which  had  been  a  dream  of  early 
joutb,  was  not  only  all  our  wildest 
romance  had  painted  her,  but  in  the 
delight  afforded  to  our  artistic  tastes, 
and  in  the  poetic  sympathies  around, 
she  became  something  more— a  city 
of  consolation.  Here,  for  a  time,  we 
forgot  Borne.  The  very  entrance 
by  railway— in  other  capitals  so  on- 
promising,  and  in  our  own  so  de- 
pressing—has  at  Venice  its  charm. 
It  was  late  when  we  arrived  tram 
Padua.  The  somewhat  handsome 
station  was  like  any  other,  light  and 
noisy  and  bustling;  but  passing 
from  it  into  the  open  air,  instead  of 
the  tumult  of  a  town,  silence  and 
night  came  suddenly  upon  us.  Our 
taggage  was  lowered,  with  few 
words,  into  a  gondola,  and  soon  we 
were  gliding  away,  indescribably 
ttothea  by  the  sound  of  the  oars 
and  soft  ripple  of  the  waters,  and 
almost  awea  by  the  calm  and  repose 
of  all  around  us  after  the  noise  and 
tarry  of  the  journey.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  from  light  to 
darkness;  from  noise  to  silence; 
from  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  to  the 
soft,  gliding  motion  of  a  gondola,  is 
infinitely  more  striking  than  the 
old,  tedious  approach  through  the 
Lagunes,  so  graphically  described 
by  a  modern  writer,  could  ever  have 
been.  It  was  the  most  delicious 
weather  in  this  enchantmg*city ;  and 
although  rumours  of  war  were 
abroad,  and  Austrian  troops  were 
on  the  move  along  the  road  we  had 
traversed  after  crossing  the  Po, 
there  was  little  as  yet  to  show  that 


Venice  was  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle.  We  took  up  our  abode 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  almost  imme- 
diately opposi  to  the  beautiful  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Salute;  and  how 
varied  were  the  pictures  enjoyed 
from  the  balcony  of  our  temporary 
home! 

In  the  afternoon  the  Grand  Canal 
was  the  scene  of  a  noiseless  anima- 
tion which  Venice,  and  Venice  alone, 
can  present  How  grateful  to  the 
weaned  traveller  is  that  repose,  that 
silence  which  there  is  not  dullness 
Vessels  and  boats  came  to  load  and 
unload  at  the  Dogana  in  front  of  us : 
and  turning  towards  the  red-towered 
island  of  St.  Giorgio  we  could  feel 
the  fresh  sea-breezes  as  we  watched 
bark  and  gondola  pass  and  repass; 
could  trace  the  long  line  of  the  Biva 
Schiavone  till  terminated  by  the 
green  of  the  Public  Gardens,  and, 
far  beyond  that,  the  grey  outline  of 
the  distant  Lido.  All  was  still, 
calm,  and  enjoyable.  We  could  sit 
tranquil  and  watch  twilight  deepen- 
ing, and  wonder  at  the  rich,  full 
colour  of  water  and  sky,  which  in 
Venice  the  absence  of  light  scarce 
seems  to  destroy,  listening  to  soft 
strains  of  music  from  some  match- 
less Austrian  band  on  the  Piazza 
San  Marco;  or  to  the  barcaroles  and 
serenades  from  the  boat's  crew  of 
some  passing  gondola.  But  these 
bright  scenes  were  soon  to  lose  their 
brilliancy.  One  of  those  rumours 
that  so  often  precede  real  trouble 
caused  a  sudden  panio;  strangers 
and  travellers  fled  in  baste,  and  in 
two  days  eighty  people  had  left 
Darnell's  hotel  alone,  followed  by 
many  of  the  wealthy  Venetians ;  and 
as  events  went  on,  and  war  became 
a  certainty,  the  town  and  its  waters 
were  deserted  by  all  but  those  whom 
necessity  detained. 

Secure  in  our  private  information, 
we  lingered  on,  noting  daily  tbo  in- 
crease of  soldiers  and  decrease  of 
civilians.  Austrian  uniforms  seemed 
to  multiply  in  colour  as  well  as  in 
number,  and  a  sort  of  death-like 
stillness  pervaded  the  air,  like  the 
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calm  before  a  storm.  In  thoBo  try- 
ing days  of  long  suspense,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  digni- 
fied bearing  of  the  whole  Austrian 
garrison,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  self- 
control  of  the  impatient,  over-san- 
guine Italian  population. 

One  day  a  tiny  steamer  appeared 
in  front  of  our  windows.  The  arch- 
duke had  been  visiting  the  forts. 
All  was  in  readiness.  One  train 
only  connected  Venice  with  the  outer 
world.  At  any  moment  this  com- 
munication might  be  cut  off,  and 
even  our  despairing  landlord  almost 
counselled  our  departure.  So  re- 
luctantly we  sped  away  as  far  as 
railroads  could  take  us,  to  Botzenin 
the  Italian  Tyrol. 

Here,  whilst  the  Venetians  had 
to  endure  their  agony  of  suspense 
another  month,  we  remained,  revel- 
ling in  the  exquisite  scenery  which 
surrounds  the  town,  then  enlivened 
by  the  constant  passage  of  troops — 
German  regiments  from  the  north 
going  south,  and  Italian  regiments 
from  the  south  going— alas  for  Be- 
nedek !— north. 

We  took  up  our  abode,  after  a  few 
days  passed  at  the  clean,  excellent, 
and  moderate  hotel  ot  the  Kaiser 
Krone,  in  a  little  villa  just  outside 
the  town,  surrounded  by  vineyards, 
which  are  trained  at  Botzen  on 
trellis-work,  and  form  leafy  roofs 
over  endless  green  walks ;  and  here, 
luxuriating  in  a  wealth  of  roses, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  we  waited  uncon- 
cerned the  issue  of  events.  This 
part  of  Tyrol  combines  all  that  is 
attractive  in  a  northern  and  southern 
land.  It  is  made  up  of  harmonious 
contrasts.  The  rich,  warm  colour- 
ing of  Italy  lingers  there  amid  snow- 
capped mountains  not  inferior  to 
the  Swiss  in  grandeur.  Picturesque 
ruins  are  perched  on  the  rugged 
heights  around,  whilst  the  gardens 
of  the  plain  are  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  The  people  have  the  active 
industry  of  the  Germans — whose 
language  they  speak— with  the  com- 
plexion and  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness of  the  Waloh,  as  they  con- 
temptuously call  the  Italian.  If 
they  are  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  loyal  and  reli- 
gious; and  as  at  this  time  they  had 


warmly  espoused  their  emperor's 
quarrel,  it  was  spirit-stirring  to  see 
bands  of  fine  young  fellows  march- 
ing in  from  the  mountains  to  tho 
sound  of  music,  in  obedience  to  the 
tocsin,  which  sounded  for  the  first 
levy  shortly  after  our  arrival.  They 
are  soldiers  to  the  manner  born,  and 
even  their  festivities  have  a  martial 
character. 

One  morning  we  were  roused  from 
our  sleep  by  what  sounded  like  the 
booming  of  distant  cannon.  Again 
and  again  the  ominous  sounds  were 
heard  prolonged  by  the  reverbera- 
tion amongst  the  hills,  then  a  sharp, 
quick,  continued  firing.  An  engage- 
ment somewhere!  and  we  jumped 
up  alarmed.  No;  it  was  only  a 
saint's  day  which  these  Tyroleans 
invariably  celebrate  in  this  noisy 
manner,  beginning  by  a  salute  at 
sunrise,  which  is  repeated  at  six 
o'clock,  at  twelve,  again  at  four,  ter- 
minating at  six  in  the  evening  by  a 
regular  feu  de  joie.  'We  fire  in 
honour  of  our  Emperor;  we  ought 
to  fire  a  great  deal  more  for  God 
and  his  saints,'  is  their  view  of  the 
matter  and  homely  way  of  express- 
ing it  We  have  dwelt  a  little  upon 
the  attractions  of  Botzen  because  it 
seems  to  us  so  desirable  a  halting- 
place  for  those  who,  having  passed 
the  winter  in  Italy,  turn  their  feces 
north  for  cooler  breezes,  and  may 
wish  for  some  change  from  the  well- 
known  routes  to  Switzerland.  The 
season  for  Botzen  and  Meran  is 
properly  the  autumn,  when  the 
grapes  attract  those  who  are  ordered 
'  the  cure ;'  but  in  May  and  early  in 
June  the  climate  is  still  delightful. 
After  that,  the  heat  becomes  unen- 
durable, and  even  the  inhabitants 
fly  to  the  mountains.  Every  Bot- 
zaner  possesses  a  chalet  or  villa  on 
the  hills.  The  poorest  tradesman 
rents  a  few  rooms  in  some  peasant's 
house,  whither  he  sends  his  wife 
and  children,  with  a  store  of  pro- 
visions and  needle-work,  for  two 
long  months,  escaping  whenever  he 
can  himself  from  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  plain. 

Even  the  monks  of  the  large 
establishment  at  Gries,a  neighbour- 
ing village,  have  their  mountain 
residence,  and  scandalized  us  by 
engaging  our  excellent  cook,  with 
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half  a  dozen  female  assistants  to 
eook  for  them  during  their  stay. 
Shi  added  to  her  repertoire  various 
French  and  English  dishes  whilst 
with  ns,  whioh  she  thought  the 
'GeisUichen  Herrn'  would  appre- 
ciate, and  only  laughed  at  our  caa- 
odering  their  arrangments  ques- 
tionable. According  to  all  accounts 
they  enjoyed  themselves  not  a  little 
rathe  mountains;  bat  as  they  are  a 
mnnerona  body,  and  their  hill  ac- 
oDnunodalioii  not  greet*  many  of 
them  do  not  get  more  than  ten  days' 
freah  air  in  all. 

This  year  ail  available  space  was 
being  prepared  for  the  wounded 
who  were  expected.  Hospital-room 
far  seven  hundred  soldiers  was  al- 
ready arranged  in  Botzen,  the  first 
hatch  of  invalids  arriving  the  night 
betes  we  left  Not  the  wounded,  as 
yet,  but  the  fever-stricken,  the  suf- 
ferem  from  sunstroke,  Ac 

The  most  delicious  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding  mountain  retreats  is  Upper 
Botzen,  3,000  feet  immediately  above 
the  town,  reached  by  a  zigzag  road 
through  shady  woods,  in  a  continued 
aseent  far  two  hours,  The  village 
is  but  a  collection  of  small  white 
hoses  or  chalets,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  arrange* 
mat,  but  scattered  about  in  what 
cm  only  be  compared  to  a  lordly 
English  park,  with  noble  trees  and 
meadows  of  loveliest  turf;  but  mea- 
dows bright,  as  no  English  meadows 
can  be,  with  flowers  of  brilliant 
mountain  hues,  on  whose  mossy  and 
ifaady  hanks  one  could  sit,  cool  even 
beneath  a  hot  June  aun,and  enjoy 
tows,  in  one  direction  of  the  fan* 
tMfao  and  grand  dolomite  moun- 
tains, in  the  other  of  Botzen,  its 
rivers  and  gardens,  with  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  stretching  south,  and 
carrying  one  in  imagination  to  Italy 
till  lost  in  the  blue  distance.  There 
m  none  of  that  keenness  in  the  sir 
bare  that  characterizes  most  of  the 
mountain  retreats  in  Switzerland;  it 
is  soft  and  mild  whilst  bracing,  and 
00  place  could  be  better  adapted  for 
the  consumptive  patient  or  those 
snerfated  by  Italian  heai  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  sort  of  accom- 
modation for  the  stranger  at  Upper 
Botzen,  not  even  an  inn.  He  must 
proceed  to  Bitten,  a  place  about  an 


hour's  walk  beyond,  where  there  is 
a  very  fair  hotel,  and  where  the 
sketcher,  the  botanist,  the  geologist, 
may  pass  his  time,  and  not  find  it 
dull,  even  if  no  '  Times,'  no  *  Geli- 
gnani,'  be  procurable.  In  point  of 
living,  he  will  be  better  off  than  in 
any  mountain  pension  in  Switzer- 
land. He  will  have  a  more  interest- 
ing, though  less  advanced  people  to 
deal  with,  moderate  charges,  and 
very  few  of  his  own  countrymen— if 
that  be  an  advantage— to  disturb 
the  even  tenour  of  his  Ufa 

We  should  have  transported  our- 
selves bag  and  baggage  to  these 
delicious  heights  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  could  we  have  foreseen 
the  speedy  close  of  the  coming 
war.  Surrounded  by  a  brave  and 
determined  people,  Austria  seemed 
to  us  formidable  and  a  general 
European  war  imminent;  so  we 
deemed  it  prudent  to  turn  our 
faces  towards  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  declaration 
of  war  quitted  Botzen  with  regret, 
leaving  behind  us  all  the  old  knen 
we  had  for  the  expected  wounded, 
and  carrying  away  with  us  beautiful 
nosegays  which,  according  to  the 
graceful  custom  of  the  country,  our 
servants  presented  us  with  at  part- 
ing. They  carry  this  pretty  custom 
still  further.  We  observed  a  car- 
riage arrive  one  day  at  the  hotel 
completely  decked  with  flowers,  and 
concluded  it  contained  a  bridal  pair. 
But  no;  it  was  a  family  who  had 
passed  the  whole  winter  in  one  of 
the  hotels  at  Meran,  and  on  leaving 
this  little  compliment  was  ©aid  them. 

It  is  about  two  hours'  drive  from 
Botzen  to  Meran,  which  place  we 
reached  at  nine  o'olook  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  heat  being  even  then  in- 
tense; for  although  mountains 
capped  with  snow  surround  the 
valley  in  which  this  little  town  is 
situated,  its  sheltered  position  and 
warm  aspect  give  to  its  climate  a 
mildness  which  in  winter  causes  it 
to  be  as  much  resorted  to  by  Ger- 
mans from  the  north  ss  Mentone 
and  Cannes  are  by  the  delioate 
among  our  countrymen.  Its  natu- 
ral beauties  are  great,  but  at  this 
time  not  a  visitor  remained;  the 
war  and  the  heat  had  frightened 
them  all  away. 
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We  resumed  our  journey  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  having  taken 
on  open  carriage  as  extra  post,  our 
luggage  being  placed  on  one  of  the 
two  postwagen  immediately  pre- 
ceding us. 

The  scenery  on  the  road  offered 
everything  that  could  delight  the 
eye  or  refresh  the  senses. 

The  Adige  or  Etsch  flowed  beside 
our  way,  now  a  rapid  torrent  tum- 
bling over  rocks  in  tiny  waterfalls, 
now  broad,  deep,  and  languid  as 
some  English  river.  Long  shadows 
were  stealing  over  the  meadows  of 
the  plain,  the  sweet  perfume  of 
newly-made  hay  scented  the  even- 
ing air,  whilst  mountain,  rock, 
ruins,  and  villages  were  disposed  in 
every  combination  of  beauty. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached 
Mais  and  delivered  up  our  passport 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
Kaiser  Jager  (Imperial  Rifles),  who 
regretted  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  called  for  his  interference. 
This  little  place,  like  every  other 
villago  or  town  we  had  passed 
through,  was  full  of  Rifles  and 
Schutzen,  as  the  armed  peasantry 
are  called ;  but  we  must  not  dwell 
upon  this,  nor  upon  our  visit  to  the 
Stelvio  Pass,  which  the  order  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  district 
enabled  us  to  enter,  nor  detail  how 
we  ascended  as  far  as  the  snow 
permitted  us,  and  saw  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  Austnans  for 
defending  this  important  passage 
into  Tyrol,  we  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  last  cantonment  being  per- 
haps the  sole  spectators  of  two 
magnificent  avalanches  rolling  down 
the  side  of  the  Ortler,  We  must 
hurry  on  our  readers,  as  we  were 
hurried  on,  to  Nauders,  a  small 
and  miserable  hamlet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Finstermunz  Pass,  where  we 
were  to  take  leave  of  Tyrol  and 
enter  Switzerland  by  passing  over 
the  low  ridge  which  divides  the 
former  from  the  valley  of  the  Enga- 
dine. 

Wretched  and  dirty  as  the  inn  at 
Nauders  is,  an  archduke  had  slept 
there  the  night  before,  and  we  had 
to  wait  a  short  time  and  see  him 
come  out  and  enter  his  carriage. 

The  Archduke  Leopold,  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  man,  was  on  a 


tour  of  inspection,  visiting  the  forts 
and  passes  of  Tyrol :  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Mais  and  the  Stelvio.  His 
presence  seemed  to  excite  little 
curiosity  and  no  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  very  small  group  of  peasants 
and  travellers  round  the  inn  door, 
who  simply  raised  their  hats  in 
silence  when  he  appeared/  whieh 
salutation  he  acknowledged  by  a 
few  stiff  bowB. 

At  Nauders  the  traveller  may,  if 
he  pleases,  continue  his  road  through 
the  magnificent  defile  of  the  Fins- 
termunz till  he  reaches  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Inn  at  Landeck,  and  then 
turn  to  the  right  towards  Innspruck 
or  to  the  left  to  Lake  Constance,  or 
he  may  branch  off  as  we  did,  de- 
scending a  rongh  char  road  to  Mar- 
tinsbruck,  in  the  Engadine.  Which- 
ever route  he  may  take,  the  whole 
road  from  Botzen  to  Finstermunz 
is  so  full  of  beauty  that  he  is  amply 
compensated  by  its  attractions  for 
the  very  indifferent  accommodation 
he  must  put  up  with  after  leaving 
Meran. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Engadine  is  also  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  road  from  Nauders  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing 
Tyrol  from  Switzerland  is  a  narrow 
rough  cart-road,  only  fit  for  the 
einspanners  into  which  we  and  our 
luggage  were  deposited  (although 
some  adventurous  lohnkutschers  from 
Meran  do  drive  a  carriage  down  it), 
and  so  rapid  in  its  descent  on  the 
Swiss  side  as  to  make  the  timid 
much  prefer  walking ;  but  this  en- 
ables them  to  enjoy  the  view  over 
the  long,  narrow  valley  of  the  Enga- 
dine, with  its  pine-woods  and  grand 
but  savage  hills,  the  wild,  impetuous 
Inn  dashing  through  it  with  flashes 
of  light  like  the  scales  of  a  silver 
serpent.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  this 
rapid  torrent  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  inn  and 
few  houses  clustered  round  it  At 
Martinsbrnok  commences  an  excel- 
lent carriage-road,  such  as  Switzer- 
land is  everywhere  offering  to  her 
guests;  and  one  of  her  comfortable 
postwagens  conveyed  us  and  our 
luggage  to  the  new  and  splendid 
establishment  of  Tarasp-Schuls, 

Whilst  the  Baths  and  Kurhauser 
of  the  Upper  Engadine  have  for 
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many  years  been  much  frequented, 
and  latterly  St  Morita  has  been  in 
special  favour  with  English  medical 
men,  the  mineral  springs  of  Tarasp- 
Schuls  are  comparatively  little 
known;  and  had  they  been  more  bo, 
the  very  limited  and  simple  accom- 
modation to  be  obtained  there  would 
probably  have  deterred  many  who 
might  have  gone  from  remaining,  for 
the  scenery,  though  very  fine,  has  not 
the  engrossing  loveliness  of  the 
Bernese Oberland;  its  savage  gran- 
deur can  only  be  well  explored  by 
the  strong  and  hardy,  who  must 
first  mount  the  steeps  on  either  side 
the  Inn.  Schnls  itself,  a  poor  little 
uninteresting  village,  situated  nearly 
at  the  end  of  this  bug  Rhffitian  val- 
ley, which  forms  at  Martinsbruck  a 
natural  cul  de  sac,  is  disconnected 
and  literally  quite  out  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless  its  mineral  springs, 
which  extend  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
am  very  important;  and  now  that 
for  the  last  three  years  accommoda- 
tion on  a  splendid  scale  has  been 
provided  for  visitors  in  the  new 
Knrhans  at  Tarasp,they  seem  likely 
to  become  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  important  in  Switzer- 
land. 

About  a  mile  from  Sclmlg,  imme- 
diately below  the  little  hamlet  of 
Tarasp,  which  with  its  ruined  castle, 
its  tiny  lake  and  monastery,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Inn  recedes  some- 
what in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre! 
leaving  a  large  level  space  between 
the  high  road  and  the  river,  upon 
*hich  the  new  hotel  has  been  built 
B  is  a  handsome  structure  five  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high, 
capable  of  accommodating  three 
hundred  people  with  ease:  the 
ground  between  -the  house  and  river 
is  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds ; 
but  little  can  be  done  for  a  garden 
in  that  rude  climate,  and  few  trees 
beyond  pines  and  stunted  alders 
flourish  in  this  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  simple,  a 
central  building  with  two  wings* 
The  ground  floor  contains  breakfast 
or  coffee-room,  billiard  and  drawing- 
looms,  offices  and  baths;  the  first, 
Beoond,  and  third  floors,  traversed 


by  wide  corridors,  are  divided  into 
bedrooms  and  private  sitting-rooms. 
A  magnificent  dining-room  is  also 
provided  on  the  first  floor. 

The  house,  in  short,  is  well  suited 
to  its  purpose.  In  hot  weather— and 
it  was  extremely  hot  during  our  so- 
journ at  the  baths— these  wide  corri- 
dors were  always  cool  and  airy,  and 
in  wet  weather  patients  may  pace 
up  and  down  them  to  procure  the 
amount  of  exercise  prescribed,  which 
in  some  cases  forms  part  of  the  cure. 
The  bedrooms,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  suites  with  private 
sitting-rooms  attached  to  them,  are 
all  furnished  alike,  simply  but  suffi- 
ciently, and  are  fax  more  comfort- 
able than  those  of  any  other  bath 
in  Switzerland.  Each  room  con- 
tains a  single  bed,  and  the  price  is 
four  francs  for  those  on  the  first 
floor  and  three  francs  for  those  on 
the  second  and  third.  Private  sit- 
ting-rooms are  dear,  but  there  are 
very  few  pensions  or  hotels  where 
a  sitting-room  may  be  so  well  dis- 
pensed with  as  at  Tarasp.  A  bil- 
liard and  reading-room  adjoins  the 
breakfast  or  coffee-room  on  the 
ground  floor  for  gentlemen,  whilst 
ladies  are  provided  with  two  large 
and  handsome  drawing-rooms ;  and 
dinner,  which  is  at  half-past  one,  is, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  guests 
have  arrived,  served  in  one  of  those 
spacious  and  much-decorated  salons 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  seems 
to  consider  indispensable  to  a  great 
hotel.  Everything  is  well  cooked 
and  well  served,  but  not,  it  must  be 
owned,  very  abundant;  but  as  there 
is  another  table- d'hote  at  seven, 
called  supper,  nearly  the  same  as 
the  dinner,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
manage  upon  these  two  meals, 
which,  with  a  breakfast  of  tea  or 
coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  are 
given  for  six  francs  a  head,  so  that 
each  person's  daily  expenses,  in- 
cluding wine  and  service,  would  be 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  francs,  and 
rather  more  if  coffee  or  tea  is  taken 
in  the  afternoon. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  generality  of  pensions 
in  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  not  dear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  every- 
thing must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance to  that  sterile  region.  Attached 
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to  the  hotel  is  a  kitchen-garden, 
where  a  fow  vegetables  are  raised 
with  difficulty,  the  soil  being  poor 
and  unproductive;  there  is  also  a 
dairy,  poultry-yard,  &c.  Meat  is  the 
only  thing  procured  from  the  neigh- 
lx)urhood.  So  much  for  the  hotel, 
which  is  directed  with  great  order 
and  system  by  a  manager,  and  is 
the  speculation  of  a  company,  who 
commenced  operations  in  1864. 

The  mineral  springs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel 
lie  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Inn,  and  the  two  most  in 
use  are  saline  in  character,  and 
called  the  St.  Lucius  and  St.  Eme- 
rita  springs.  The  former  bubbles 
up  bright  and  clear,  in '  consequence 
of  a  considerable  development  of 
carbonic  acid  gas/  and  has  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  taste,  when 
quite  fresh  resembling  very  much 
what  the  peasants  on  the  Nassau 
banks  of  the  Rhine  called  'sour 
water.' 

These  are  tho  two  favourite 
springs.  There  aro  various  others, 
both  saline  and  chalybeate;  and 
some  approximating  so  nearly  to 
those  of  Vichy,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered as  efficacious  as  the  French 
water  in  certain  ailments.  But  the 
saline  springs— fur  the  chemical  an- 
alysis of  which  we  refer  tho  reader 
to  the  pamphlet  published  at  the 
baths — are  said  to  have  wonderful 
effects  in  bracing  the  languid,  stimu- 
lating sluggish  livers,  and  hear, 
oh  Banting  1  reducing  the  corpu- 
lent. If  indulged  in  too  freely 
without  advice  they  may  affect  the 
head;  but  taken  under  proper 
guidance,  they  really  seem  to  do 
much  towards  restoring  health  and 
spirits.  A  patient  who  had  been 
but  a  few  days  there,  said,  'This 
water  is  like  wine  to  me.  I  feel  like 
a  bird  I' 

A  similar  spring,  but  less  power- 
ful, is  used  for  bathing  in,  with 
benefit,  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
skin  disease.  The  result,  gentle 
reader,  of  six  weeks'  daily  immer- 
sion in  this  water  is  not  a  becoming 
one;  the  skin  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  hue,  which,  however,  passes 
off  like  tan  or  burning. 

There  were  only  about  twenty 
guests  when  we  arrived  at  the  Kur- 


haus,  and  of  these  nearly  half  were 
Danes;  nice  friendly  people;  a 
diplomatist  and  his  wife ;  a  widow 
with  two  single  sisters,  who  had 
courageously  passed  through  the 
Prussian  lines,  and  saw  the  rails 
torn  up  behind  by  the  soldiers  as 
the  train  rolled  on  to  Frankfort. 
The  widow  spoke  English  in  a 
fashion  of  her  own :  '  Wills  you/ 
said  she,  with  her  pleasant  smile, 
'  like  to  walk  with  us  to  the  willage  ? 
— the  doctor  will  show  us  the  way/ 
We  accepted ;  for  although  we  had 
been  to  the  '  willage '  and  the  Castle, 
the  doctor,  we  knew,  was  a  great 
botanist,  and  the  fields  on  the 
plateau  of  Tarasp  are  richer  than 
any  other  place  I  know  in  floral 
treasures. 

We  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
after  our  early  dinner,  and  started 
on  our  walk.  Our  way  lay  across 
the  river,  and  up  the  heights  oppo- 
site. Our  widow  felt  the  heat  and 
the  ascent;  but,  as  she  confided  to 
us  that  she  had  undertaken  the 
cure  in  order  to  get  thin,  we  en- 
couraged her  to  proceed,  and  con- 
versation was  carried  on  chiefly  in 
English,  which  all  the  Danes  spoke 
more  or  less,  whilst  none  of  them, 
except  the  diplomatist,  were  ac- 
quainted with  French.  Our  party 
was  increased  by  a  German,  who 
had  only  arrived  that  morning. 
He  too  spoke  English;  and  our 
talk  was  naturally  of  the  coming 
struggle  between  North  and  South. 
The  jOanes,  with  little  cause  to  love 
either  party,  were  Austrian  in  their 
sympathies.  Our  German  was  evi- 
dently Prussian ;  yet  he  announced 
himself  as  from  the  South. 

'  Then/  we  remarked  to  him, '  you 
are  probably  from  Baden;  for  we 
met  with  some  agreeable  people  last 
year  from  Baden,  who  held  precisely 
the  same  views  as  yourself. 

'Indeed;  from  Baden?* 

•  Yes ;  from  F g.' 

'What?— from  F g?'  he  re- 
joined, with  interest. 

'Yes;  a  Baron  von  B ,  with 

his  family:  we  passed  some  weeks 
together  in  the  same  house/ 

Upon  which  the  stranger  smiled, 
stopped  short,  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  said, '  I  am  his  eldest  son/ 

How  small  is  the  world  after  all! 
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Hens,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  ft 
remote  part  of  Helvetia,  we  had 
met  with  one  who  knew  all  about 
as,  whose  brother  we  had  parted 
with  but  a  short  time  before  in 
Borne,  and  whose  parents  we  had 
fallen  in  with  during  the  previous 
summer) 

Our  new  acquaintance  had  come, 
he  told  us,  for  the  '  cure,'  sent  by 
his  colonel,  and  was  to  remain  six 
weeks.  Ha  was  an  officer  in  the 
Baden  troops  of  the  Bund ;  and,  but 
for  this  arrangement,  might  shortly 
have  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  own  brother;  for  he,  aide-de- 
camp  to  a  German  prince  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Prussia,  was 
now  fighting  for  those  preten- 
sions which  Baden  openly  declared 
against*  but  secretly  sympathized 
with. 

The  routine  of  life  for  those  under- 
going the  '  cure'  at  Tarasp  seemed 
much  the  same  for  all  patients. 
Most  of  them  ware  at  the  springs 
by  six  o'clock.  Beginning  with  two 
or  three  glasses!  taken  at  intervals 
of  ten  and  fifteen  minutes,  the 
patient  gradually  increases  the 
number  to  six.  Two  hours  are 
occupied  in  walking  and  drinking; 
and  then  breakfast,  consisting  of 
tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter, 
may  be  taken* 

m  After  breakfast,  rest  for  an  hour 
is  enjoined,  before  proceeding  to 
the  oath,  which  is  wanned  to  a 
temperature  of  25°— a8°  Cent,  and 
where  the  patient  remains  a  short 
half-hour.  After  the  bath,  rest 
ajuua  untO  dinner-time,  at  one 
0 clock,  after  which  the ' cure  guest' 
may  consider  the  rest  of  the  day 
his  own,  drinking  perhaps  one 
or  two  glasses  of  water  in  the 
evening.  Those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  for  lengthened  walks  and 
excursions  must  find  their  amuse- 
ment in  the  society  of  friends,  or  in 
studying  the  manners  of  the  mixed 
society  around  them,  Tarasp  itself, 
not  offering  much  in  the  way  of 


amusement  Enclosed  between  lofty 
mountains,  the  viewB  become  mono- 
tonous. There  is  but  one  road  to 
drive  upon :  and  one  must  drive  to 
a  distance  for  change  of  scene,  the 
long  narrow  valley  of  Lower  Enga- 
dine  presenting  for  miles  the  same 
features ;  but  those  who  can  ascend 
its  rugged  sides  will  be  repaid  by 
grand  views,  curious  geological  for- 
mations, wild  flowers,  in  a  profusion 
and  a  brilliancy  of  colour  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  land,  and  a 
character  of  country  differing  alto- 
gether from  any  other  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Visitors  from  England  have  at 
Chur  the  choice  of  two  routes:  the 
one  over  the  Si  Julier  Pass  to 
Samaden;  and  the  road  recently 
made,  shorter  and  more  direct,  over 
the  Albula  Pass  to  Ponte.  This 
road,  which  can  only  be  kept  open 
during  three  months  of  the  year, 
is  not  too  safe,  and  in  places  so 
narrow  that,  if  two  poetwagens 
meet,  they  have  much  difficulty  in 
passing  each  other;  but  Swiss 
post-horses  are  wonderfully  steady, 
and  Swiss  postilions  have  cool 
heads,  and  seldom  meet  with  an 
accident  The  road  in  one  place 
traverses  what  the  Germans  have 
well  named  a  Trimmer  feld.  A 
vast  field  'of  rocks,  as  if  some 
gigantio  mountain  had  been  over- 
thrown and  broken  into  pieces. 
In  another  place  it  winds  round 
the  face  of  steep  cliffs,  at  a  dizzy 
height  Every  inch  of  the  road  has 
been  gained  by  blasting;  and  this 
narrow  romantic  defile  equals  the 
Via  Mala  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Half-way  between  Chur  and 
Tarasp  is  the  pretty  angler's  vil- 
lage of  Tiefenkasten,  the  point  from 
which  several  roads  diverge;  and 
here  the  traveller,  if  the  weather  be 
bad  and  ho  feels  nervous  about 
crossing  the  Albula,  may  proceed 
by  the  less  interesting  out  more 
secure  pass  of  St  Julier. 
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By  the  Author  of  '  Bitter  Sweets  *  and  '  The  Tallants  op  Barton.' 


INTRODUCTION. 


DEPEND  upon  it  life  is  a  grim 
joke — a  fantastic  admixture  of 
the  sublime  and  ridiculous.  Look 
back  upon  your  own  career,  my 
friend,  and  see  what  a  strange  tan- 
gled weft  it  is.  What  smudges  and 
blotches  and  patches  there  are  in 
it !  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
you  see  a  gorgeous  bit  of  pattern, 
full  of  graceful  lines  and  curves; 
but  do  they  not  run  into  ridiculous 
twists  and  twirls  and  fantastic  angles 
that  burlesque  the  beautiful  and 
travesty  the  sublime? 

I  offer  you  these  three  rough 
etchings  of  my  own  life  by  way  of 
illustration.  Limned  from  nature, 
you  may  take  them  as  untouched 
studies.  They  tell  their  own  story, 
and  leavo  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation besides. 


I. 


DAYBREAK. 

A  long  straggling  crooked  street 
with  the  shadow  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  upon  it ;  a  street  with  old  gabled 
houses  in  it,  and  dark  alleys;  a 
street  to  wander  about  and  ponder 
about.  Nearly  every  shop  was  a 
museum  of  curiosities.  The  brokers 
of  the  city— the  fine  old  city  of 
Severncross — had  settled  down  in 
Tick  Street  like  a  swarm  of  birds, 
and  had  made  their  nests  in  a  lino, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  few  antique 
swallows  which  had  visited  Tick 
Street  from  time  immemorial 

The  brokers'  nests  were  varied  by 
a  few  greengrocers,  who  were  tole- 
rated because  they  were  useful  in 
supplying  the  others  with  potatoes 
and  cabbages,  dried  fish  and  cucum- 
bers. But  no  other  foreigners  to  the 
tribe  were  permitted,  except  a  Jew 
clothesman,  who  took  up  his  station 
in  a  dark  corner  despite  the  most 
formidable  opposition;  and  I  ques- 


tion whether  '  Moshes/  as  he  was 
called  in  derision,  would  have  tri- 
umphed but  for  the  triple-balled 
banner, which  had  a  strange  charm  for 
the  greengrocers'  wives  of  the  quar- 
ter, and  other  slatternly  women  from 
distant  streets,  who  visited  the  Jew 
at  all  seasons  with  something  under 
their  aprons. 

The  brokers  were  a  proud  race 
and  a  curious ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  were  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment, and,  strange  to  say,  under 
spinsterial  government  Miss  Whil- 
elmena  Jinks  was  the  chief  of  the 
race,  and  next  to  her  came  Miss 
Chalks.  Both  ladies  were  artists  in 
their  way,  and  supplemented  bro- 
kering with  artistic  employment. 
Miss  Jinks  made  wax  figures  and 
'  tablows,'  as  she  called  them,  and 
Miss  Chalks  stuffed  birds. 

Miss  Jinks,  who  wore  red  ribbons 
in  her  cap,  rejoiced  in  a  pale  yet 
persistent  moustache,  and  was  given 
to  bursting  the  hooks  of  her  dress 
behind,  did  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  all  those  miscellaneous 
articles  of  furniture  which  are  often 
j  be  picked  up  cheap  at  sales  by 
a'  ''  a  by  the  professional  bidder 
who  bids  and  bides  his  time ;  who 
is  the  first  to  put  in  an  appear- 
once  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's rostrum,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  place.  Miss  Jinks  had  a 
fierce,  quick  way  of  bidding,  too, 
which  was  said  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonderful  gift  by  her  numerous 
colleagues.  Some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  her  moustache 
had  been  a  fortune  to  her,  but  they 
never  went  into  any  detailed  reasons 
for  this  assertion. 

The  truth  is,  Miss  Jinks  had  a 
masculine,  domineering  way  with 
her,  and  was  an  energetio  woman, 
continually  fighting  and  asserting 
herself.  She  was  perpetually  an- 
nouncing her  birth  and  parentage, 
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and  demonstrating  her  superiority 
both  in  learning  and  wealth. 

*  My  lather,  ath  I  have  thaid  he* 
fore,  wath  a  merchant,  and  a  mer- 
chant in  thrth  very  city,  and  a 
boarding-school  education  was  mine 
from  a  child,  with  use  of  the  globes 
and  wool-work ;  and  when  I  came 
to  years  of  discrete,  I  copied  his 
eon  tracts,  and  kep  his  ledger,  and 
it  is  not  for  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  otherwise  to  compete 
with  one  that  has.' 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this 
from  a  woman  of  forty,  who  looked 
at  yon  with  a  pair  of  fierce  grey 
eyes,  and  -who  flourished  a  brawny 
arm,  that  cooJd  easily  have  struck 
yon  to  the  earth  if  you  had. 

*  It's  all  very  well  for  your 
Chalkses  and  others  to  set  them- 
selves tip,  and  make  out  that  they 
have  real  genteel  ideas,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  had  for  twopence 
*  week  at  a  charity  school,  no  more 
than  real  mahogany  is  to  be  bought 
Jbr  the  price  of  deal  Tour  Chalkses 
may  think  it  elevating  to  stuff  birds 
and  pnt  glass  eyes  in  their  poor 
weak  little  heads;  but  it's  for  them 
as  knows  what  true  art  is  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  such  rubbish.  What 
do  yon  say,  Arthur  ?' 

Xhat  'was  your  humble  servant 
I  was  Arthur;  I, Arthur  Westwood. 
'When  this  little  outbreak  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Jinks  occurred, 
I  had.  been  engaged  for  more  than  a 
to  assist  in  painting  her  wax 
My   father  and  mother 

*  poor  but  industrious/  as  the 

story  books  put  it,  and  my  five 
Shillings  a  week  formed  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  general  stock. 

&LLss  Jinks  had  three  rooms  set 
apart  for  her  '  Gallery  of  Arts/  her 
'^Wonders  in  Wax/  to  which  her 

were  admitted  without 

>,  and  which  she  contemplated 

at  some  future  day  to  the 

metropolis.    Her  figures  were 

the  size  of  the  ordinary  Punch 

puppets,  and  they  were  all  her  own 
manufacture.  There  were  amongst 
ftiessi  kings  and  queens  and  princes 
of  all  climes;  poets  and  generals, 
pickpockets  and  murderers;  and  a 
model  of  every  bird,  beast,  and  rep- 
>,  copied  from  a  large  folio  edition 
*  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature/ 


of 
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Some  of  the  figures  were  grouped  in 
tableaux,  and  others  were  stuck  up 
in  single  file.  There  was  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  and  Moses  holding 
up  the  serpent;  Napoleon  at  8t. 
Helena;  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria;  the  trial  of  a  bandit  chief ; 
the  capture  of  a  negro;  and  Byron 
bidding  adieu  to  his  native  hills. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  en- 
closed in  glass  cases.  Miss  Jinks 
set  most  value  upon  the  Scripture 
pieces ;  and  she  had  succeedea,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  old  clock-wheels, 
a  piece  of  string,  and  a  handle,  in 
making  Daniel  nod  his  head  at  an 
apoplectic  lion,  and  by  the  same 
appliances  the  snake  was  made  to 
spin  round  and  round;  but  Miss 
Jinks  explained  to  her  friends  and 
admirers  that  she  soared  above 
mere  tricks  of  this  sort:  she  had 
only  introduced  mechanism  just  to 
show  what  might  be  done;  her 
great  object  was  to  imitate  nature 
in  all  its  beauteous  forms  and 
colours;  and  she  hoped  she  had 
succeeded— to  say  nothing  of  the 
correct'eostumes  of  the  periods. 

When  persons  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary position,  after  making  a  pur- 
chase, were  induced  to  visit  the 
gallery,  Miss  Jinks  would  quietly 
slip  behind  a  curtain  in  the  third 
room,  and  perform  sundry  well- 
known  airs  on  an  old  square  piano, 
which  she  had  bought  at  the  sale  of 
the  boarding-school  establishment 
where  she  was  educated,  and  upon 
which  she  had  learnt  the  five- 
fingered  exercise.  Miss  Jinks  was 
a  lover  of  order  and  harmony.  She 
liked  all  things  to  be  in  keeping, 
she  said,  and  so,  when  her  visitors 
were  looking  at  Daniel,  she  struck 
up  the  Old  Hundredth  with  impos- 
sible variations;  'Rob  Roy'  accom- 
panied the  bandit  scene,  and  •  God 
save  the  Queen '  the  coronation. 

The  figures  were  marvels  in  the 
way  of  eyes  and  arms.  The  former 
were  always  very  wide  open,  and 
the  latter  usually  fixed  in  a  pain- 
ful assertion  of  assumed  authority. 
Napoleon  was  looking  through  his 
glass  at  a  soldier,  who  was  close  to 
him;  and  Queen  Victoria  was  sitting 
very  jauntily  on  a  pasteboard  throne, 
nursing  her  sceptre  in  a  very 
maudlin  fashion,  amongst  a  crowd 
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of  ricketty,  drunken,  sj>ooncy-look- 
ing  loids,  aud  dukes,  and  generals, 
and  bishops ;  some  with  drawn 
swords,  others  with  their  hands 
upon  their  hips,  striking  magni- 
ficent attitudes.  Bjron  was  sitting 
up  in  a  boat  all  alone,  with  his  shirt- 
collar  undone,  and  his  Dative  hills 
wero  rising  up  a  few  inches  from 
the  shore,  and  in  a  very  threatening 
attitude;  whilst  in  the  Hods'  den, 
at  the  coronation,  at  St.  Helena, 
and  in  the  wilderness,  birds  and 
beasts  and  reptiles  were  fl  \  ing  and 
creeping  and  prowling  about  in  all 
the  glory  of  blue,  and  red,  and 
green,  and  yellow,  with  golden  heads, 
and  tails,  and  eyes,  and  legs,  and 
feet,  of  the  most  varied  and  gor- 
geous hue. 

Miss  Jinks  loved  plenty  of  colour. 
'Nature  has  not  stinted  it,  and  no 
more  will  we,  Arthur ;  so  just  give 
that  peacock  another  touch  of  bluo, 
and  give  the  lizard  a  green  top- 
ping/ 

And  in  that  little  room  where  the 
figures  received  their  final  touches 
of  colour,  I,  Arthur  Westwood, 
received  the  gorgeous  spinster's  in- 
structions, and  carried  them  out. 
Few  fellows  would  believe  that  this 
was  my  first  introduction  to  art. 
My  instructress  had,  as  I  have  said, 
a  tremendous  eye  for  colour,  and 
she  was  always  anxious  that  it 
should  be  understood  she  was  an 
amateur.  Art  was  not  her  pro- 
fession, neither  was  it  a  necessity  to 
her  on  the  score  of  money ;  it  was 
her  hobby,  her  recreation,  and  she 
never  failed  to  explain  all  this  upon 
all  occasions. 

'  Your  Chalksea  and  such  like 
may  pretend  to  bo  brokers  and 
furniture  dealers  and  conniseers  of 
articles  of  virtue,  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  do  that  as  a  profession,  and  live 
by  it,  and  another  to  stuff  birds  and 
all  sorts  of  filthy  things,  and  really 
get  your  bread  and  cheese  by  that ; 
though  why  I  should  6ay  bread  and 
cheese,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Chalkses  mostly  dine  off  the 
bodies  of  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
they  stuff — the  process  is  well 
known ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
nothing  against  my  neighbours,  and 
$o  never  mind  that,  Arthur,  but 
look  to  the  colour,  and  don't  be 


afraid  of  your  bines  and  reds.  If 
nature  makes  a  thing  blue,  why 
nature  means  it  to  be  real  blue,  and 
so  make  it  as  blue  as  you  can, 
Arthur/ 

It  was  a  strange  world,  this  new 
world  which  opened  up  to  me  at 
Jinks's;  quite  a  world  of  wonder 
and  romance.  To  be  allowed  to 
revel  in  Goldsmith's  book,  and  the 
history  of  England,  a  book  of  fairy 
tales,  eastern  legends,  and  Byron's 
poems ;  and  not  only  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  but  to  paint  models  from 
them,  and  have  real  paints  and 
brushes!  This  was  something  be- 
yond all  my  childish  dreams;  and 
to  have  five  shillings  a  week  for 
such  glorious  amusement!  There 
was  something  so  marvellously 
romantic  about  the  whole  thing 
that  half  my  time  I  could  not  help 
believing  that  Miss  Whilelmena 
Jinks  was  an  eccentric  geni  who 
lavished  favours  upon  me  from 
pure  good-nature. 

A  room  all  to  myself,  and  paints 
all  to  mjself,  and  all  the  contents  of 
a  Noah's  ark  done  up  in  wax  to 
paint  and  fasten  feathers  upon,  and 
rows  of  dolls  waiting  for  their  cheeks 
to  be  rouged !  It  was  quite  a  littlo 
paradise.  When  I  went  home  to 
dinner  every  day,  I  walked  along  the 
streets  with  my  studio  and  paints 
and  pictures  continually  in  my  poor 
little  noddla  All  very  ridiculous; 
and  yet  that  made  me  a  painter. 
Ay,  and  more ;  my  being  an  artist 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me 
to  her  who  made  such  a  change  in 
the  tangled  weft  of  my  tangled  lite, 
that  I  may  exhibit  it  fairly,  in  proof 
of  the  grim,  ridiculous  blending  ot 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  greatness 
and  littleness,  in  the  web  which  we 
complete  at  last. 

The  time  soon  came,  yon  may 
be  sure,  when  I  discovered  that  my 
spinsterial  angel  was  anything  but 
a  goddess.  I  was  hardly  twelve 
years  old  when  I  found  that  I  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that 
all  the  visitors  made  fun  of  Miss 
Jinks  and  her  petit  artist  Oh,  that 
I  could  have  gone  on  in  my  igno- 
rance, blissfully  painting  puppets  1 
When  my  father  became  well  off  I 
went  to  school,  and  learnt  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  name   of  Jinks, 
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though  I  imbibed  my  lore  of  art  at 
that  muddy  source  in  Tick  Street, 
where  the  morning  of  my  life  first 
broke  in  aneb  glories  ef  blue,  and 
carmine,  and  amber. 

H. 

TWILIGHT. 

No,  I  would  not  part  with  that 
palette  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am 
not  rich  either,  heaven  knows  that! 
I  have  painted  for  years  and  years, 
and  old  Tandy,  the  dealer,  tales  a 
sufficient  number  of  pictures  from 
me  to  make  my  income  enough  for 
an  old  bachelor.  But  a  hundred 
pounds,  no,  not  a  thousand,  would 
buy  that  poor  little  palette,  with  the 
drwd-up  patches  of  colour  upon  it— 
her  palette. 

I  was  a  young  fellow  when  first  I 
knew  her.  She  was  a  member  of 
that  drawing-class  which  I  esta- 
blished in  the  northern  city.  You 
don't  know  the  citv  ?  A  quaint  old 
monkish  place  to  dream  away  a  life 
m ;  a  city  with  a  cathedral  and  castle 
which  the  sun  lights  up  in  a  thou- 
sand strangely  beautiful  ways;  a 
city  fully  represented  by  those  eccle- 
siastical and  feudal  buildings,  which 
stand  on  a  bigh  hill  overlooking  the 
Wear.  Mr.  Beverley  bas  put  many 
a  tat  of  the  banks  of  this  same  water 
into  his  magnificent  Drury  Lane 
scenery.  Bat  how  I  wander  I  Let 
me  see,  I  was  talking  about  that 
palette  of  Edith's. 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
&  maiden  aunt  in  the  college  yard. 
Such  eyes!  That  sketch  of  mine 
which  hangs  by  the  fireplace  does 
not  come  within  a  thousand  miles 
ot  their  sparkling  depth.  And  her 
brown  hair  deftly  twined  over  her 
forehead.  1  fancy  I  can  see  her  now, 
bending  over  her  work  and  strug- 
gling at  it  in  her  childish  desperation. 

'I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw 
any  better/  she  said,  her  pretty  lips 
pouting,  and  a  tear  trickling  down 
ner  feir  cheek ;  •  but  1  really  think 
1  nave  an  eye  for  colour/ 

4  An  eye  for  colour!1  I  remember 
^ying  to  myself;  '  an  eye  for  love — 
an  eye  to  make  a  man  happy  all  his 
days.' 

But  I  was  a  young  fellow  then, 
roaceptibie  and  enthusiastic,  and  1 


fell  in  lore  with  Edith  Viner  almost 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her. 

'  And  I  am  determined  I  will  do 
something;  I  feel  that  I  could  make 
suoh  a  picture  if  I  only  knew  how 
to  convey  my  own  ideas  and  im- 
pressions.' 

'  Make  a  picture!  Yes,  as  pretty 
a  one  as  ever  adorned  canvas/  I 
said,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

'Now  you  are  laughing  at  me/ 
she  said,  sadly,  not  taking  my  com- 
pliment, nor  noticing  the  flush  on 
my  face.  '  Everybody  laughs  at  me. 
Aunt  calls  me  stupid,  and  the  girls 
in  the  class  nudge  each  other  and 
titter  at  what  they  call  my  impos- 
sible trees  and  eccentric  animals.' 

« I  was  not  laughing,  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Viner/  I  said,  seriously;  «I 
should  be  the  last  to  laugh  at  you, 
I  who  admire  you  no  much,  and * 

She  had  remained  behind  after 
the  class  had  broken  up,  and  her 
sweet,  confiding  manner  to  me  was 
irresistible.  I  fear  X  forgot  my  posi- 
tion as  tutor  entirely.  I  stammered 
out  some  hurried,  Billy  declaration 
of  love,  and  felt  as  if  my  very  exist* 
ence  depended  upon  the  effect  it 
would  make.  I  can  remember  the 
sensation  now,  grey  old  bachelor  as 
1  am ;  and  1  have  not  forgotten  the 
awful  feeling  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  ringing  laugh 
which  greeted  my  outburst  of  ro- 
mance. 

'  Why,  what  a  silly  young  man 
you  must  be,  Mr.  Westwood !  It  is 
really  too  absurd.  Here  am  I 
anxious  that  you  should  teach  me 
how  to  paint,  and  you  actually  begin 
to  talk  about  love,  like  Don  Quixote, 
or  a  person  in  a  play/ 

And  the  lively,  arch,  round,  sup- 
ple, bright-eyed  girl  laughed  again 
with  intense  amusement  I  was 
piqued;  she  had  made  me  look 
foolish ;  she  had  ridiculed  my  ten- 
derest  hopes.  I  had  pictured  some- 
thing quite  different  to  this,  and  had 
seen  myself,  by  her  desire,  suing  for 
her  hand  at  the  feet  of  that  old 
griffin,  her  aunt,  in  the  cathedral 
Close. 

'Now  don't  be  so  silly  any  more, 
Mr.  Westwood,  and  1  will  promise 
never  to  mention  what  has  occurred. 
It  is  too  absurd,  you  know.' 

•  Well,  perhaps  it  is/ 1  said,  with- 
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been  joined  at  her  father's  bedside 
when  be  lay  dying. 

She  had  steeled  her  heart  to  her 
fate;  but  whilst  she  was  free  my 
society  had  a  fascination  for  her 
which  she  could  not  overcome.  At 
last  she  strove  to  make  me  hate 
her ;  and  that  morning's  encounter 
when  last  I  saw  her  was  to  give 
the  final  blow  to  my  liking.  She 
nearly  broke  her  own  heart  in  deal- 
ing it,  but  the  die  was  cast 

True  to  her  last  words,  she  had 
never  painted  again.  Alas!  she, 
too,  had  known  no  happiness.  Her 
husband,  I  gleaned  afterwards,  in 
quiet  interviews  with  the  daughter, 
was  a  gay,  selfish  fellow,  who  met 
with  a  dishonourable  death. 

So  our  two  lives  were  blighted ; 
and  now  you  understand  what  a 
big  sorrow  it  was  which  I  had  been 
doing  battle  with  by  hard  work.  And 
if  you  like  to  call  me  a  jilted  old 
bachelor,  yon  may ;  but  I  still  cling 
to  that  petit  palette  and  the  memo- 
ries that  surround  it 

In  the  hands  of  Fate  we  are 
all  as  much  puppets  as  were  those 
absurd  wax  figures  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Jinks,  whose  idols  fell  into  the 
possession  of  her  deadliest  foes. 

Edith  Westwood  Howard  was  my 
ward,  bless  her  heart  1  And  she 
appeared  like  an  angel  at  my  fire- 
side for  a  few  short  months.  She  is 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Graven  now,  and  a 
mother  too ;  and  her  children  call 
me  great-grandpa  in  fun,  laugh 
at   my   wheel -chair,  and   call    it 


great -grandpa's   little   perambula- 
tor. 

Have  not  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime  been  strangely  mixed  up  in 
my  life  ?  Last  night  I  dreamt  I  was 
one  of  the  Tick  Street  puppets, 
very  white  and  very  cold,  with  an 
old  palette  by  my  side  with  faded 
spots  of  yellow  and  red  and  brown 
upon  it  And  when  I  awoke  I  was 
sitting  in  my  perambulator,  as  the 
children  call  it,  with  several  people 
round  me ;  and  somebody  said, '  Ho 
is  a  very  old  man/  and  another  said, 
'  Ah,  hell  never  paint  any  more.' 

And  then  I  was  in  the  northern 
city  again,  where  she  said  she 
would  never  paint  again.  It  seemed 
as  if  memory  was  kind  to  me,  and 
I  got  up  and  went  to  my  room, 
and  asked  for  her  palette ;  and  there 
I  sit  in  the  evenings,  and  smoke  and 
chat  with  Lloyd  Craven,  who  is  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  they  say.  He  ia 
engaged  upon  a  great  picture  now, 
called  '  Evening/  There  is  a  bit  of 
shingly  river  in  it,  an  old  man,  a 
grey  cathedral  tower  amongst  some 
trees,  and  the  sun  is  setting  in  the 
west.  It  is  pleasant  to  talk  to 
Craven  about  the  twilight  and  the 
evening,  and  I  want  him  to  paint 
an  unused  palette  by  the  side  of 
the  old  man,  and  an  easel  with  a 
half-finished  picture  upon  it;  then 
Edith,  his  wife,  peeps  in  and  laughs 
at  us,  and  we  nod  at  her  and  go  on 
smoking ;  and  so  the  evening  passes, 
and  the  long  dark  night  comes 
on. 
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ONLY  A  YEAE  AGO. 

ONLY  a  year  ago,  yon  say! 
How  wearily  time  goes  by, 
With  a  sigh  at  the  birth  of  every  day, 

And  a  tear  of  every  sigh ! 
The  hill-top  peeps  from  clouds  of  mist, 

The  fields  forget  the  snow, 
The  garden  sings  where  we  have  kissed, 
And  only  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago,— one  week' 

From  the  dust  of  the  year  he  kept :  ] 
He  said  that  the  roses  left  my  cheek 

When  my  hand  to  his  Rogers  crept 
The  time  was  brief,  hut  the  love  was  long- 

At  least  he  told  me  so 
In  the  farewell  notes  of  the  farewell  song 

He  sang  me  a  year  ago. 


Song. 

Let  us  cling  to  love,  and  never 
From  our  hearts  its  fingers  sever, 
Though  the  cry  rings  on  for  ever, 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost : 
Summer's  rain  and  winter's  frost ; 
Sigh  of  days  we've  loved  and  lost. 

Grief  too  deep  for  human  feeling 
Happy  hearts  are  oft  concealing ; . 
For  they  bear  the  echoes  stealing, 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 
When  on  crnel  seas  we're  tost, 
Then  our  cry  is  loved  and  lost 

Byes  are  weary  soon  of  weeping. 
And  we're  longing  for  the  sleeping, 
But  the  cry  is  ever  creeping, 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 
Wait  the  melting  of  the  frost 
All  who  whisper,  loved  and  lost ! 

There's  a  ray  of  sunlight  gleaming ; 
Lake-blue  eyes,  once  sad,  are  beaming ; 
Let's  awaken  from  our  dreaming, 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost: 
Life  was  pitiless  at  most 
When  its  joya  were  loved  and  lost ! 

To  the  spar  we're  wildly  clinging, 
Which  the  ocean — love,  is  bringing : 
On  the  shore  are  voices  singing 

Never  lost,  never  lost: 
On  the  waves  our  bark  was  tost ; 
Oft  in  danger— never  lost  1 
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Only  a  year  ago,  I  strove 

To  live  when  ho  left  my  fight ; 
Jlis  eyes  the  dreamy  enchantment  wove, 

I  lost  himself  in  the  night 
I  lived  on  hope,  but  ho  left  me  brave, 

And  he  had  a  heart  to  show : 
The  roses  died  with  the  love  he  gave 

Together  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago,  you  say ; 

He's  warned,  1  hear,  since  then : 
'Tis  a  capital  thing  to  have  one's  way, 

As  well  for  women  as  men ! 
Shall  I  just  whisper  into  her  ear 

And  tell  her  all  I  know? 
Til  keep  the  secret,  don't  you  fear, 

Entrusted  a  year  ago! 

c.  w.  s. 


BEAUTIFUL   MISS  JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER  L 


'  TTOW  did  you  come,  my  dear?' 

XX  This  question  was  addressed 
by  my '  Aunt  George'  (a  venerable 
relative,  over  whose  graceful  head 
some  two  -  and  -  tw«  n  ty  summers 
might  have  waxed  and  waned— and 
how  charming  a  young  aunt  is,  by- 
theby)  to  a  singularly  beautiful 
girl  in  full  evening  toilette,  whom 
the  butler  had  just  announced  as 
above. 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  slip— not 
quite  as  above.  The  respectable 
dignitary  in  whose  service  my  uncle, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Reginald  Gwynne, 
was  then  living,  was  not  so  far  gone 
in  aesthetics  as  such  an  enthusiastic 
announcement  on  his  part  might 
load  the  reader  to  imply. 

'  Miss  Johnson/  was  all  he  said,  to 
herald  the  appearance  of  the  most 
dazzling  virion  that  ever  glanced 
like  a  shooting-star  into  the  quiet 
centre  of  a  family  circle,  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  guests,  of  whom 
the  beautiful  stranger  was  the  first 
to  arrive— stranger,  at  least,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  although  evi- 
dently on  sufficiently  intimate  terms 
with  •  Aunt  Georgie'  herself,  whom 
I  strongly  suspected  of  treachery  in 


the  matter,  when  I  saw  the  mis- 
chievous 6mile  which  played  about 
her  mouth  as  she  advanced  with 
both  hands  extended,  and  as  the 
question  quoted  above  came  muti- 
lated into  three  sections  by  the 
heartiness  of  a  feminine  embrace. 

'  How  did'— a  kiss  upon  one  cheek 
— 'you  come* — a  kiss  upon  the 
other—'  my  dear?' — a  seal  upon  the 
exquisite  lips,  which,  when  they 
were  released  from  the  tender  hin- 
drance, proceeded  to  scatter  pearls 
as  follows, 

'Just  cantered  over  a  la  Baby 
Blake,  without  even  the  attendant 
u  gossoon."  I  rode  all  alone  by  my- 
self over  Stonecross  Moor,  in  the 
dark,  on  the  black  mare ;  and  I  shall 
ride  back  again  the  same  "gate" 
by  moonlight  to-night— romantic 
enongh  even  for  you,  Georgie,  I 
take  it.' 

'  Georgie !'  There  had  been  trea- 
chery, then,  as  I  had  suspected,  on 
the  part  of '  my  aunt/  I  could  now 
account,  and  account  very  satisfac- 
torily, as  far  as  1  was  concerned,  for 
the  roguish  twinkle  which  I  had 
detected  in  the  eye  of  that  sedate 
matron  the  Hon.   Mrs.   Reginald 
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Gwynne,  as  she  had  gratuitously  in- 
fanned  me  that '  there  was  nothing 
very  striking  in  the  beauty  line'  in 
the  quiet  neighbourhood  which  her 
dutiful  nephew  was  then  introduced 
to  for  the  first  time— nothing,  at 
least,  that  'a  London  swell/  as  she 
saucily  dubbed  me,  'would  care  to 
look  at  twice.'  'You  are  so  blast, 
you  know,  my  dear/  she  had  gone 
on  to  say, '  and  we  are  all  so  much 
too  slow  for  you,  down  here  at 
Tower  Moor/ 

I  saw  through  it  all.  It  was  an 
ittempt  at  revenge  on  the  part  of 
my  Bpriteifih  aunt,  for  some  imper- 
tinent remarks  which  I  had  made 
with  regard  to  the  excitement  which 
pervaded  the  establishment,  from 
attic  to  cellar,  on  the  score  of  '  the 
party.'  So  Aunt  Georgie  herself  in- 
osted  upon  calling  the  circle  of 
meads  and  neighbours  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Tower  Moor  rectory  on  a 
certain  day,  in  honour  of  its  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  one  in  which 
she  came  home  to  it  as  mistress  and 
bride. 

The  fret  of  so  juvenile  an  aunt  as 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  is 
thug  explained. 

My  good  uncle   Reginald   had 
married  at  the  mature  (and  to  me 
venerable)  age  of  forty,  the  orphaned 
daughter  of  an  old  college  friend, 
who,  after  bringing   up  his  only 
child  in  every  luxury,  had  died; 
leaving  her  in  distressed  circum- 
stances to  the  care  of  a  world  whose 
tender  mercies,  in  a  case  of  such  ex- 
ceptionable innocence  and  beauty, 
*wkl  probably  have   been  more 
cnal  than  its  coldest  indifference  or 
ftfcfoct 

It  was  to  this  seemingly  adverse 
ends  of  circumstance  that  my 
Aunt  Georgie  was  indebted  for  the 
bappiness  of  her  life.  Uncle  Re- 
gizuud,  staid  and  reverend  as  he 
wis,  was  the  only  man  that  the 
bright-faced,  light-hearted  girl  had 
ever  loved;  but  this  fact  would 
never  have  dawned  upon  the  per- 
ception of  that  true-hearted  gentle- 
nan  himself,  but  for  the  passionate 
bust  of  tears  with  which  she  re- 
jected his  purposely-made  unim- 
ptarioned  proposal,  and  but  for  the 
heartbreaking  sob  which  accom- 
panied the  words,  'Ton  are  taking 


me  out  of  pity,  and  I  have  nothing 
left  but  you.  If  you  had  only  loved 
me,  Reginald,  how  happy  we  might 
have  been !' 

From  that  moment  they  under- 
stood one  another,  and  the  happiest 
manage,  into  the  domestic  core  of 
which  it  has  been  my  late  to  pene- 
trate, is  that  over  which  Aunt 
Georgie  presides  (with  a  strand  or 
two  of  silver  now  amidst  the  nut- 
brown  tresses  which  are  as  abun- 
dant as  ever)  amid  the  beloved  sur- 
roundings of  her  cherished  home. 
Those  silver  threads'  are  indeed  her 
proudest  boast  'Who  dare  say 
now  that  I  am  young  enough  for 
my  husband's  daughter  ?'  she  exult- 
ingly  asks :  '  why,  Reginald  has  not 
a  grey  hair.' 

She  keeps  to  herself  the  fact,  of 
which  she  must  be  well  aware,  that 
the  snow-blossoms  scattered  upon 
her  own  head  are  but  the  white 
angel-watchers  ever  standing  about 
a  little  grave,  which  the  sun  kisses 
and  the  dew  waters  in  the  quiet  old 
churchyard  at  Tower  Moor. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  digressed, 
but  Aunt  Georgie  is  worthy  of  a 
digression;  and  thinking  of  her 
helps  me  to  recall  more  vividly  to 
mind  the  fun  that  sparkled  in  her 
cloudless  eyes  that  night,  as  she 
took  in  with  a  rapid  side-glance  the 
effoot  which  the  appearance  of  so 
dazzling  a  vision  had  made  upon 
the  blase  'London  swell/  who  nad 
derided  the  idea  of  what  she  had 
been  pleased  to  call '  a  party/  in  the 
wilds  of  her  North  Devon  home. 

'  Rode !'  she  exclaimed,  in  answer 
to  her  friend  Miss  Johnson's  start- 
ling assertion  with  regard  to  her 
means  of  transit  across  the  wild 
moor,  with  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  which  I,  as  a  Londoner,  had 
made  myself  well  acquainted  before 
trusting  myself  to  explore  it  by  day- 
light— •  rode,  child,  what  can  you 
mean?  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox, 
does  she  not,  Harry?'  and  as  my 
Aunt  Georgie  appealed  to  me  thus 
personally  for  confirmation  of  her 
verdict,  she  touched  lovingly  with 
her  hand  the  folds  of  the  rich  white 
satin,  which  draped  the  faultless 
form  in  pure  classical  folds,  and 
which  certainly  looked  guiltless  of 
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the  wild  flight  across  Stonecro<-s 
Moor,  of  which  Miss  Johnson  kid 
laughingly  boasted. 

I  could  only  bow,  in  answer  to 
my  aunt's  appeal,  for  the  young 
lady  took  the  words  that  I  was 
about  to  utter  out  of  my  mouth,  as 
she  rattled  on. 

'  You  don't  suppose  that  I  rodo 
in  white  Fatin  over  the  moor,  you 
unsophisticated  darling?  I  sent 
"my  things/'  as  the  maids  say,  on 
an  hour  before,  and  there  I  found 
them  all  ready  laid  out,  aud  a  fire 
lighted  in  the  spare  room  for  me  to 
dress  by,  by  that  excellent  woman, 
Mrs.  Simpson,  whom  I  have  deeply 
offended  now,  I  fear,  and  perhaps 
made  an  enemy  tor  lite.' 

'  How  did  you  manage  that,  my 
dear  ?' 

*  Simply  by  declining  to  let  her 
have  any  finger  in  the  pie  of  my 
"back  hair/'  as  she  is  pleased  to 
call  it.  Heaven  for  fend!  J  said; 
make  your  own  mistress  as  great  an 
outrage  against  nature  as  you  like 
(as  great  a  Guy,  you  know,  I  should 
have  said  to  you),  but  keep  your 
sacrilegious  hand*  off  my  back  hair 
if  you  please.  She  is  now  mo>t 
probably  solacing  her  wounded 
feelings  by  proclaiming  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern  below  stairs,  that 
the  strange  young  lady  wears  a  vji<j. 
Perhaps  I  do/  added  this  modern 
Di  Vernon,  suddenly  flashing  her 
fine  eyes  for  the  first  time  upon  me, 
'  but  it  is  a  very  good  one,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Gwynne?' 

*  Inimitable !'  I  answered,  without, 
as  I  felt,  that  aplomb  and  self-pos- 
session, which  I  had  been  so  confi- 
dent of  exhibiting  before  the  be- 
nighted country  folk,  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  believe  were,  as  a 
class,  deficient  in  those  shining  and 
town-bred  qualities. 

'An  inimitable  imitation,'  Miss 
Johnson  answered  quickly ; '  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  does  not 
match/ 

'Match!  what  with?' asked  Aunt 
Georgie,  evidently  greatly  amused 
with  the  oddities  of  this  wild  girl  of 
the  woods,  as  she  chose  to  call  her, 
although  from  the  moment  in  which 
I  first  felt  at  a  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  address  of  manner,  and 
the  ease  of  good  breeding,  with  the 


l>oautiful  stranger,  I  put  it  down  as 
a  fact  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was 
not  country  bred. 

'  Why,  with  my  eyes,  to  bo  sure  ; 
what  else  ought  a  woman's  hair  to 
go  with,  if  not  with  her  own  eyes, 
Mrs.  Georgie?' 

'A  contrast  is  sometimes  better 
than  a  match/  was  the  ready  reply. 
'  What  makes  people  look  twice  at 
you,  is  the  contrast  of  your  black 
eyes  with  your  flaxen  wig:  it  is  a 
little  out  of  the  common,  you  know, 
that's  all/ 

'  Well,  as  long  as  I  am  not  con- 
demned to  wear  my  yellow  locks, 
padded  out  with  dead  men's  hair, 
or  with  a  knotted  net  strained 
tightly  over  it,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inflated  ball  that  I  used 
to  play  with  in  my  early  childhood, 
I  am  content/  Miss  Johnson  re- 
torted, shaking  the  lovely  head  8> 
she  did  so,  crowned  with  the  silky 
locks  of  pale  gold, — which  did,  in- 
deed, offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  dark,  gazel  le-  like  eyes,  and  which 
were  arranged  with  a  studied  neg- 
ligence, or,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  criti- 
cally expressed  it,  'no  how/ 

'  You  need  not  be  so  severe,  Nelly/ 
said  my  aunt,  pretending  to  be  of- 
fended, and  whose  own  thick  auburn 
tresses  did  certainly  seem  to  rebel 
against  the  confinement  of  the 
gold  net  in  which  Mrs.  Simpson's 
nimble  fingers  had  imprisoned 
them  that  night  '  A  coiffure  a  la 
gooseberry-bush  would  not  become 
everybody  as  it  does  you/ 

'  The  language  is  getting  deci- 
dedly personal  and  unparliamen- 
tary, and  Mr.  Gwynne  looks  quite 
scandalized  at  our  naughty  beha- 
viour. Here  are  your  guests  arriv- 
ing, so  do  let  us  be  proper,  Mrs. 
Gwynne/  Miss  Johnson  here  re- 
marked, putting  me  down  again,  in 
that  perfectly  civil  yet  profoundly 
humiliating  manner,  at  which  only 
a  well-bred  woman  can  arrive;  a 
proceeding  which  amused  my  mis- 
chievous aunt  to  such  an  extent, 
that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  com- 
posing her  features  into  the  gravity 
and  decorum  expected  from  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  by  the  grava 
country  squires  and  dames,  who  now 
began  to  arrive  at  the  rectory;  m 
some  cases  with  strings  of  daugh- 
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ten  or  hobhle-de-hoy  sons  in  their 
wike,  following  them  in  rotation 
like  ft  string  of  ponies  to  a  fair. 

'  The  party/  indeed,  as  my  aunt 
called  it,  in  her  dear  unsophisticated 
country  way,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  '  beautiful  Miss  Johnson/ 
time  and  humdrum  enough,  as 
parties  in  which  the  bumpkin  ele- 
ment predominates  (I  maintain  it 
in  spite  of  Aunt  Georgia's  frown)  are 
apt  to  be. 

There  were  the  standing  dishes  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bull,  and  Squire 
tod  Mrs.  Applegarde,  with  the 
Hasten  and  Misses  Bnll«and  the  bud- 
ding beauty  apple- blossom  with  her 
innocent  aire  and  graces,  and  the  bat- 
tery of  her  laughing  blue  eyes, 
directed  foil  at  the  promising  young 
calf,  the  hopeful  scion  of  the  house 
of  Bull.  Then  there  was  the  curate 
from  the  next  parish  (looking  much 
more  hungry  and  careworn  than 
the  curate  of  my  uncle's  parish 
would  have  looked,  had  he  pos- 
aassesaed  so  cheap  a  luxury),  and 
the  curate's  wife,  and  the  curate's 
sister,  whose  home-made  gowns 
proved  highly  provocative  of  mirth 
on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Bull,  and 
the  beauty  apple-blossom,  who  set- 
tled it  with  many  shrugs  and  giggles 
between  them,  that  they  must  live 
been  fashioned  in  the  '  year  one.' 

'And  did  you  ever  see  any  one's 
hair  done  such  a  figure,  my  dear  ? 
asked  the  latter  of  the  two  grand 
young  ladies,  whom  this  touch  of 
ill-nature  had  made  '  kin '  with  the 
haanry  apple-blossom  for  the  nonce, 
vhom  tbey,as  a  general  rule, rather 
stated  to  despise. 

It  was  a  strange  voice  which  an- 
swered the  question  after  the  Irish 
fithion,  by  asking  another  in  a  tone 
of  abrupt  and  rather  cynical  in- 
quiry.   'A*  whose?* 

'Why,  as  Mrs.  Suckling's  to  be 
sure.  But  la!  Miss  Johnson,  how 
you  do  make  one  jnmpl' 

'If  yon,  or  I.  had  hair  like  that 
Lucy  Applegarde,  we  could  afford 
to  dress  it  &  la  Suckling/  returned 
the  young  lady  so  apostrophised; 
and  the  rebuke  aimed  at  the  ill- 
nature  of  the  self-satisfied  critic 
vie  the  more  telling  because  it  was 
made  within  hearing  of  one  or  two 
of  '  the  gentlemen >  (as  Miss  Apple- 


garde  would  have  expressed  her- 
self), whom  that  young  Hebe  num- 
bered among  her  adherents. 

'  How  odd  she  is!'  she  contented 
.  herself  with  murmuring  under  her 
breath  to  her  two  late  allies,  who 
having,  however,  witnessed  her  hu- 
miliation and  defeat,  blushed  in  their 
noses,  as  it  was  their  unfortunate 
propensity  to  do ;  and  who,  as  tbey 
shook  out  their  lace  pocket-band- 
kercbiefs,  and  folded  their  chubby 
hands,  in  gloves  too  short  at  the 
wrists,  tried  to  look  stonily  uncon- 
scious of  the  heretical  remark. 

They  did  not  particularly  care  to 
make  an  enemy  of '  that  clever  Miss 
Johnson,'  as  the  county  ladies 
called  her.  Her  beauty  they  pro- 
nounced ' overrated;'  but  her  ta- 
lents they  were  all  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge as  of  a  shining  kind.  From 
this  fact  we  may  deduce  another, 
viz.,  that  the  young  lady  whom  they 
thus  described  was  both  clever  and 
beautiful ;  but  that  her  beauty  gave 
her  the  gift  of  power  over  the  oppo- 
site sex,  which  is  the  only  gift  that 
one  woman  ever  covets  of  another : 
consequently  their  depreciation  of 
Miss  Johnson's  superlative  charms. 

It  fell  to  my  turn  next  to  be 
startled  out  of  a  reverie  into  which 
I  had  fallen — 'an  outrage  against 
society,'  and  a  reflection  upon  my 
'town  breeding,'  as  Aunt  Georgia 
afterwards  reminded  me,  by  a  sil- 
very whisper  close  to  my  ear,  which 
surprised  me  into  a  blush,  to  the 
eternal  detriment  of  the  boasted 
savoir  /aire  of  two-and-twenty :  a 
blush  of  pleasure,  however,  for  it 
said— 

'  Take  me  in  to  dinner,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Gwynne,— it  is  your 
aunt's  particular  request' 

This  last  clause  was  added  with  a 
little  saucy  inflection  of  the  voice, 
which  confirmed  me  with  regard  to 
the  suspected  conspiracy  between 
my  aunt  and  her  brilliant  guest: 
having  for  its  object  the  defeat  and 
overthrow  of  a  young  disciple  in  the 
nil  admirari  school,  to  be  made  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  under  the 
fire  of  those  basilisk  eyes.  This 
coquettish  assumption  of  authority 
over  me,  a  nephew,  her  own  senior 
by  some  months,  was  one  of  my 
pretty  young  aunt's  most  piquant, 
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and,  in  my  eyes,  most  winning  affec- 
tations. 

Tbero  was  little  fear  of  my  turn- 
ing rebel,  in  the  case  in  point  I 
felt  just  as  much  afraid  of  the  shafts 
of  my  companion's  wit,  and  of  her 
evident  powers  ot  repartee,  as  a  very 
young  man  likes  to  feel,  when  the 
object  of  his  adoration  is  a  year  or 
two  older  than  himself,  and  when 
her  very  snubs  imply  a  sort  of  pro- 
tecting appropriation,  which  are  as 
sweet  as  honey  to  his  aspiring  soul. 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
ridiculous  solemnity  about  the  rites 
to  be  observed  at  a  '  dinner  party,1 
especially  when  that  party  happens 
to  be  assembled  in  the  remote  and 
savage  wilds  of  a  country,  where  a 
thick-headed  baronet  is  a  sort  of 
king,  and  a  worthy  and  honourable 
rector,  like  my  uncle  Reginald, 
greater  than  Wolsey,  on  his  own 
soil. 

If  wo  had  been  called  upon  to 
assist  at  the  awful  celebration  of 
some  Dniidical  ceremony,  or  even 
to  pile  the  rugged  altars  with  living 
victims,  selected  from  the  centro  of 
our  domestic  hearth,  a  stillness  more 
solemn  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
our  souls  than  followed  upon  the 
sepulchral  announcement  of  the 
sacrificing  high  priest,  the  butler, — 
*  Dinner  is  served/ 

My  uncle,  whose  duty  lay  clear 
before  him,  broke  the  charmed  circle 
of  maidens  and  matrons,  by  going 
off  at  a  hand-gallop  (as  ho  always 
did  when  nervous)  with  bustling, 
important,  spectacled  Lady  Bull 
upon  his  arm.  lie  must  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  standing  like  an 
isolated  king,  checkmated  by  a  vin- 
dictive queen,  in  green  velvet  and 
spectacles,  for  full  five  minutes,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  before  the 
rest  of  the  procession  filed  slowly  in ; 
my  Aunt  Georgie  and  the  ponderous 
baronet  driving  it  before  them  like 
a  flock  of  impracticable  sheep. 

Fire,  or  no  fire?  was  the  question 
which  now  burst  simultaneously 
from  each  emancipated  male  lip;  and 
as  the  question  implied  a  rapid 
decision  between  the  cold  of  the 
arctic  and  tho  heat  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  there  intervened  in  most 
cases  another  pause,  before  the  final 
scramble,  which  left  us  standing 


solemnly  standing  in  our  places, 
awaiting  the  rectorial  grace.  To 
one  more  interruption,  however,  we 
were  doomed— caused  by  the  despe- 
rate transit  of  a  mild  and  shame- 
faced youth  to  a  more  eligible 
position  than  the  one  he  had  chosen 
(peremptorily  forced  upon  him  by 
the  inevitable  busybody,  who  is  an 
institution  at  country  dinner  parties), 
and  who,  after  entangling  himself 
hopelessly  in  crinolines,  and  coming 
in  violent  contact  with  an  indignant 
butler,  who  looked  inclined  to  knock 
him  down  with  a  table-napkin, 
suddenly  foundered  between  two 
crinolines,  in  his  endeavour  to  obey 
the  pompous  injunction  '  Divide  the 
ladies,  my  boy— divide  the  ladies. 
Can't  have  two  ladies  sitting  to- 
gether :  never  do— never  do.' 

Then  my  uncle,  after  a  furtive 
glance  round  the  table,  proceeded 
to  apply  tho  torch  to  the  funereal 
pile,  by  tho  pronunciation  of  a 
solemn  blessing,  which  was  uttered 
in  the  conventional  voice,  which  the 
most  excellent  and  reverend  of  men 
see  fit  to  assume  on  the  celebration 
of  the  important  religious  ceremony 
of '  dining  out.' 

'  It  always  strikes  me  that  it  is  a 
little  ill-timed.' 

These  words  were  muttered  by 
my  beautiful  neighbour  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  addressed  to  any  individual  ear; 
but  I  gathered  up  the  pearls 
eagerly,  as  they  slipped  rather  than 
fell  from  her  lips,  and  replied — 

'You  mean  what  children  call 
"saying  our  grace."  It  is  curious 
that  the  very  same  idea  was  passing 
through  my  mind.  I  call  it  con- 
ventionalism—not religion.' 

'  I  suppose  few  would  dignify  it 
by  that  name.  The  reason  I  dislike 
the  custom  is,  that  I  think  it  some- 
times savours  of  the  ridiculous.  It 
is  like  another  very  absurd  custom 
men  have— that  of  looking  into 
their  hats  for  a  moment  or  so  when 
they  enter  a  church.  They  think  it 
looks  devout,  but  to  me  it  has  ex- 
actly the  contrary  effect.  I  know  all 
they  think  about  when  they  do  it  is 
when  it  will  be  time  for  them  to 
look  out  of  them  again.' 

'  You  are  very  severe,  Miss  John* 
son.' 
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'  No,  f  am  not,  indeed ;  but  I  bate 
shams ;  and  in  anything  to  do  with 
religion  I  hate  them  more  than  in 
common  things.  Tour  uncle  said 
grace,  now,  just  as  if  he  thought  we 
were  all  naughty  children,  not  likely 
to  be  thankful  for  our  food.  Not  that 
he  shams— dear,  good  man  that  he  is 
—I  don't  mean  that  tor  an  instant : 
bat  why  give  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  all  about  a  question  of 
meat  and  drink?  Do  you  suppose 
Sir  John  thought  of  anything  else 
ill  the  time  but  what  was  under  the 
dish-cover  before  him  ?  Turbot  and 
lohster  sauce,  "Amen."  Depend 
upon  it,  that  was  his  grace,  Mr. 
Gwynne/ 

'  I  don't  doubt  it/ 1  replied.  *  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  thought  of 
what  we  were  supposed  to  be  think- 
ing of/ 

'I  can  tell  you  for  my  own  part 
to  a  nicety.  I  was  wondering 
whether  Britomart  (that's  the  black 
mare,  you  know)  had  been  turned 
oat  of  the  middle  stall,  to  make 
room  for  those  two  mammoths  of 
Sir  John's,  that  he  calls  carriage 
horses.  Shell  do  herself,  or  some 
one  else,  a  mischief,  if  she  is  over- 
crowded or  fidgeted,  and  there's  no 
trusting  to  grooms.' 

'Shall  I  send  to  inquire?* 

'Oh,  no!  pray  don't;  it  would 
look  like  impertinence.  Britomart, 
hie  her  namesake,  can  take  care  of 
herself 

'She  is  high-couraged,  I  snppose, 
like  the"  martial  mayd."  Is  Spenser 
*  favourite  poet  of  yours  ?' 

'I  have  not  set  up  a  favourite 
poet  I  think  in  most  instances  it 
b  a  reflection  on  the  poet,  when 
jotmg  ladies  make  that  avowal.  I 
always  pity  Longfellow/ 

'On  the  contrary,  I  think  him 
greatly  to  be  envied.  No  Poet's 
Corner  would  be  complete  without 
him,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fair  sex' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  despise  mere  pretti- 
cesses;  and  I  am  not  of  the  gushing 
sehool.  What  did  Qeorgie— your 
•aunt,'  I  mean — tell  you  about  me?' 

The  question  was  so  abrupt,  and 
the  flash  of  those  wonderful  eyes 
so  simultaneous,  that  I  was  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise;  and  I 
could  only  stammer  out  with  school- 
toy  awkwardness  ot  manner, '  Why, 


to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  told  me 

nothing/ 

'She  kept  her  own  counsel, 
then?' 

*I  conclude  so/ 

'I  thought  she  would  let  you 
into  the  secret,  and  then  tell  you  to 
be  sure  and  seem  surprised.  That 
is  how  dear  simple  souls  like  her 
generally  negotiate  a  secret' 

'Surprised  at  what?' 

*  At  tw\  Please  do  not  think  of 
paying  me  a  compliment    I  know 

Suite  well  what  they  say  about  me 
own  here.  I  have  all  sorts  of 
detractors  as  well  as  adherents  in 
these  wilds,  and  the  worst  that  the 
first  can  say  of  me  is  that,  "  She's 
odd,  my  dear,  you  know— decidedly 
odd- ' 

The  verdict  of  Miss  Johnson's 
detractors  was  given  by  her  with 
such  a  wonderful  imitation  of  the 
cracked,  feeble  voice  of  a  very  old 
lady,  that  I  looked  quickly  round 
at  her,  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was 
only,  as  she  had  said  of  her  hair,  a 
joke;  an* inimitable  imitation,' after 
all. 

'Why  did  you  look  at  me  in  that 
curious  way?  she  immediately  ob- 
served. 'Did  it  happen  to  come 
across  you  that  you  had  seen  me 
before?' 

'I  looked  to  see  if  it  was  yourself, 
as  an  Irishman  would  say:  you 
startled  me  by  your  powers  of 
mimicry/ 

'  And  you  were  not  thinking  that 
you  had  seen  me  before  ?'  she  per- 
sisted. 

'Certainly  not.  1  could  hardly 
have  been  oblivious  of  the  circum- 
stance if  I  had/ 

'  Oh,  dear !'  she  sighed  rather  than 
uttered,  after  this  unfledged  remark 
of  mine,  of  which  I  was,  indeed, 
ashamed  the  moment  I  had  made  it 
'  You  are  all  alike.  What  fools  you 
must  think  us— or,  saving  your 
presence,'  she  added,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  'what  fools  you  must  be. 
There  is  no  getting  you  to  ride 
straight,  if  there  is  a  gap  or  a  gate 
in  the  shape  of  a  compliment  within 
a  mile  of  you.  I  only  asked  you  the 
question  because  you  have  seen  me 
before,  and  I  have,  seen  you:  so 
what  becomes  of  your  compliment 
now? 
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'Impossible!'  I  excUinod,  this 
time  spontaneously.  *  I  could  not 
have  forgotten  it  if  I  had  see  you 
before/ 

'  That's  better,'  Miss  Johnson 
coolly  returned ;  'more  "from  ye 
quicke/'  as  the  pre- Raphael  ites  say. 
1  don't  like  compliments,  Mr. 
Gwynne/ 

•  Then  you  do  not  like  the  truth ; 
for  truth  must  take  the  form  of  a 
compliment  when  it  deals  with  you.' 

'  1  like  good,  wholesome  flattery; 
that's  quite  a  different  thing.  If  you 
had  simply  paid,  "  I  think  you  the 
most  beautiful  creature  lever  saw/' 
I  should  have  taken  it,  and  swallowed 
it,  as  a  child  does  a  sugarplum ;  but 
mere  compliments  are  stale  and 
unprofitable :  there  is  nothing  racy 
or  to  the  point  about  them/ 

*I  must  apologize  most  humbly 
for  the  transgression ;  and  in  return, 
will  you  bo  so  good  as  to  enlighten 
me?  How,  when,  and  where  did 
I  see  you  before  ?' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that : 
I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  North  Devon  all  my  life/ 

*  That  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Aunt 
Georgia's  triumph  is  but  a  short- 
lived one,  after  all/ 

'  What  triumph  are  yon  speaking 
of,  Mr.  Gwynne  ?' 

'Her  triumph  over  me  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  country 
over  town  life.  I  know  her  secret 
now :  she  meant  to  play  you  as  her 
trump  card,  trying  to  pass  you  off 
upon  me  as  "a  wild  girl  of  the 
woods/'  Poor,  dear,  innocent  Aunt 
Georgie.  It  must  have  been  in 
town  that  I  have  seen  you— that  we 
have  met  before,  Miss  Johnson/ 

'Possibly.  You  are  a  Guards- 
man?1 

I  bowed,  and  a  saucy  smile  played 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
which  seemed,  to  my  ardent  imagi- 
nation, to  imply, '  and  you  are  also 
Tery,  very  young/ 

'You  are  bored  to  death  down 
here  in  these  wild  moors,  I  suppose/ 
was  all  she  said ;  but  there  was  a 
mischievous  look  in  her  dancing 
eyes,  that  put  me  on  my  guard  as  £ 
answered, '  Not  at  all :  I  enjoy  it  for 
a  change  above  all  things.  I  should 
not  like  to  think  I  was  condemned 
to  stagnate  here  for  life ;  that's  all/ 


4  You  would  not  like  to  bo  i^o 
then,'  my  companion  answered;  and 
I  thought  tho  tone  of  her  voice 
mellowed  into  sadness  as  she  re- 
peated to  herself  absently,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  my  words  '  for  life.' 
'  That  will  not  be  your  fate/ 
*  It  will— at  least/  she  added  with 
a  feverish  fervour  both  in  her  eyes 
and  voice,  '1  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will/ 

'  Do  you  not  feel  yourself  wasted, 
thrown  away,  down  here— you  who 
ore  so  pre-em '  Here  1  remem- 
bered myself  in  time,  and  broke  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  word. 

'I  am  glad  you  pulled  up.  I 
should  so  like  to  feel  that  there  was 
one  man  in  the  world  who  could 
talk  to  me,  as  if  my  sex— and  my 
beauty,  if  you  like  (for  1  am  so  vain 
you  see  that  compliments  are  thrown 
away  upon  me),  did  not  put  me  be- 
yond the  pale  of  common  sense.  It 
was  bad  enough  before,  but  it  is  so 
exaggerated  down  here.  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean.  Sir  John,'  sho 
said,  abruptly  turning  to  the  baronet, 
who  had  hardly  uttered  since  the 
torch  had  beon  applied  to  the  Druidi- 
cai  altar,  and  the  sacrificing  high 
priest,  the  butler,  had  poured  out 
his  liliations,  like  blood,  '  what  did 
you  think  of  the  cbesnut  I  bad  out 
with  the  staghounds  the  other  day ; 
was  he  up  to  the  mark,  or  not  V 

'Every  horse  looks  up  to  the 
mark  that  you  ride,  Miss  Johnson. 
Certainly  when  you  are  on  his  back: 
he  stands  a  chance  of  being  over- 
looked ;  that's  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  take  it  Something  better 
worth  looking  at  there,  eh?' 

'  That's  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean/ 
she  said,  turning  coolly  to  me.  *  It 
is  hard,  isn't  it?  I  really  want  to 
have  an  opinion  about  that  chesnut, 
and  Sir  John's  is  as  good  as  any 
one's  about  here,  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
would  give  it.  Now  Til  try  some- 
thing else.  Which  of  the  rival  can- 
didates is  likely  to  be  returned  lor 
Silverton,  Mr.  Applegarde?  I  have 
been  canvassing  all  the  farmers  tor 
the  true  bine.' 

*  Yon  don't  wear  it  in  your 
eyes,  that's  the  worst  of  it — don't 
stand  to  your  own  colours.  You'd 
be  irresistible  it  yon  did,  like  the 
Duchess  oi  Devonshire  in  old  times, 
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who  gate  a  kiss  to  a  butcher  for  his 
Tote.' 

'  Thank  yon,  squire,  for  the  hint ; 
I  will  leave  the  butchers  of  North 
Devon  to  their  fate  rather  than  run 
mth  risks.  Ton  would  hardly  be- 
lieve now/  she  said,  again  addressing 
me, '  that  the  squire  is  a  hardheaded, 
practical  man  in  his  vocation,  and 
that  his  heart  is  with  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate.  This  is  what  I  have 
to  bear  with,  and  I  do  so  stand  in 
seed  of  a  friend— a  practical,  sen- 
sible friend,  for  I  am  very  much 
alone  down  here.' 

It  might  have  been  a  fancy,  bat 
I  thought  that  those  large  lustrous 
orbs  moistened  for  a  moment,  and 
that  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice,  as  the  last  sentence  es- 
caped her,  and  I  answered,  lowering 
my  voice  instinctively,  'too  much 
alone,  perhaps.  Eave  yon  read  that 
book,  Miss  Johnson?' 

'I  have  read  every  book,  I  be- 
lieve, that  has  come  oat  within  the 
last  two  years.  1  have  twenty  vo- 
lumes from  Mudiefs  at  a  time,  and  I 
change  them  every  month.' 

1  noticed  that  she  used  the  singu- 
lar personal  pronoun  with  reference 
to  her  lite  and  actions.  Was  H  pas- 
able  that  this  young  and  beautiful 
girl  actually  lived  alone  on  these 
wild  moors,  among  this  semi-bar- 
barous race,  who  evidently,  to  use 
her  own  words, '  bored  her  to  death ' 
with  their  platitudes  and  their 
clumsy  idolatry?  The  idea  was 
preposterous,  and  I  ventured  on  a 
kading  question  to  clear  up  my 
toots  on  the  subject 

'You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
job  live  (done,  Miss  Johnson? 
Society  down  here  of  course  there  is 
mat;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  live  by  yourself?' 

'Virtually  I  do/  was  the  reply. 
'Mrs.  Gwynne  will  tell  you  all  about 
me— it  is  part  of  our  conspiracy, 
you  must  enow;  she  will  tell  you 
also  how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  a 
friend— in  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
mean,  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
misinterpret  any  plain  speaking,  or 
plain  dealing  on  my  part;  such  a 
friend,  indeed,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  here.' 

I  thought  I  detected  a  sparkle  of 
ran  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them 


steadily  to  my  face,  when  her  voice 
gravely  pronounced  the  flattering 
insinuation  with  regard  to  my 
boasted  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  I  immediately  scored  one  to 
my  mischievous  aunt's  account,  for 
I  knew  that  she  had  been  at  work 
here,  and  left  her  dainty  footprints 
to  betray  her  place  of  ambush  to 
the  foe. 

'  If  I  should  ever  be  so  happy/  I 
had  begun,  when  at  a  nod  from  my 
aunt  the  whole  body  feminine  roso 
en  masse,  and  were  translated  from 
our  sight  in  clouds  of  crinoline  and 
gauze,  a  signal  on  the  part  of  my 
uncle  enlightening  me  as  to  the 
tact  that  I  was  expected  to  take  the 
baronet  under  my  peculiar  adminis- 
tration, which  meant  plying  bim 
with  excellent  port,  and  listening 
patiently  to  his  ponderous  twaddle, 
until  the  distant  notes  of  the  piano 
should  sound  the  welcome  signal  of 
alarm,  to  summon  us,  as  my  uncle 
reminded  us,  with  a  little  nervous 
nutter  of  his  napkin, '  to  the  ladies/ 

He  hated  those  long  sittings  as 
cordially  as  myself,  and  the  long- 
winded  talk  of  his  country  neigh- 
bours over  his  good  wine.  Not  that 
he  grudged  them  the  wine,  he  was 
as  hospitable  and  as  open-handed  as 
the  day ;  but  since  he  had  married 
his  charming  little  wife  the  prattle 
of  feminine  tongues  was  Bweeter  to 
him  than  the  magisterial  and  poli- 
tical discussions  of  which  he  had 
enough  on  the  bench  and  at  the 
cover-Aide. 

'  Let  us  have  some  music,  Georgie/ 
he  said  at  once,  going  up  to  his 
wife — a  request  on  his  part  which 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary athletic  display  and  feat  of 
arms  on  the  part  of  Miss  Althea 
Bull,  who  thundered  through  a 
wonderful  composition,  which  she 
ingenuously  called '  her  piece/  when 
called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance to  render  up  the  name  of  tho 
composer  who  had  hit  upon  the 
conception  of  noise,  unadulterated 
by  the  slightest  admixture  of  har- 
mony or  air. 

*  Thank  you  so  much ;  I  am  suro 
you  must  be  tired/  said  my  uncle, 
innocent  of  the  under  current  of 
satire  which  some  thought  they  had 
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detected  in  his  remark ;  and  as  ho 
hastened  to  ply  her  with  tea  ho 
whispered  to  his  wife  as  he  passed, 
'I  hope  Miss  Johnson  is  going  to 
sing,  my  dear.' 

'Miss  Johnson  must,  sing/  my 
aunt  replied ; '  you  go  to  her  from 
me,  and  tell  her  that  I  will  take  no 
refusal ;  she  is  wonderfully  quiet  to- 
night/ she  added,  thinking  she  was 
addressing  her  husband  who,  how- 
ever, Lad  left  her  side. 

When  she  discovered  her  mistake 
she  intrusted  her  message  to  me, 
and  I  hastened  in  quest  of  the  lovely 
stranger,  the  flow  of  whose  white 
draperies  I  had  already  detected, 
half-hidden  by  the  heavy  silk  cur- 
tain which  portioned  off  my  Aunt 
Goorgie's  boudoir  from  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  they  did  not  often 
sit  when  alone. 

Sho  was  alone,  but  within  ear- 
shot of  the  conversation  which  was 
being  carried  on  between  Sir  John 
and  Mr.  Applegarde,  his  brother 
magistrate  on  the  bench  at  Silver- 
ton,  the  county  town  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  caught  the  words 
'somewhere  in  hiding/  'detective 
down/  'think  they've  got  a  clue/ 
which  accounted  to  me  for  the  ab- 
stracted, absent  air  with  which  Miss 
Johnson  was  stroking  the  head  of 
my  aunt's  little  terrier  Spot,  looking 
down,  and  not  perceiving  my  en- 
trance, until  I  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  the  fall  and 
slight  upward  curl  of  the  most 
beautiful  eyelashes  in  the  world. 

She  was  very  pale,  very  sad,  I 
thought,  at  first ;  but  then  her  own 
expression  recurred  to  me  in  all  its 
mournful  significance,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  only 
'  bored  to  death '  from  living,  as  she 
had  more  than  hinted,  'too  much 
alone,  or  amidst  minds  and  natures 
so  alien  to  those  amongst  which  her 
lot  must  once  have  been  cast.' 

She  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  and 
inclined  her  head  graciously  towards 
the  chair  at  her  side—  a  tacit  invi- 
tation which  I  gladly  obeyed,  saying, 
as  I  did  so,  '  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
message,  Miss  Johnson,  a  request 


from  my  aunt  that  you  will  sing — 
she  declines  to  take  any  refusal/ 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy/  she  re- 
plied, immediately  rising,  and  leav- 
ing the  recess;  then  looking  over 
her  shoulder  with  a  queenly  gesture, 
that  became  her  right  well,  she  said, 
'  My  fan,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Gwynne, 
it  is  on  the  worktable  at  your  right/ 

There  I  found  it  at  last ;  but  it 
was  within  the  sheets  of  a  paper 
which  I  had  brought  that  day  from 
Silverton,  whither  I  had  been  sent 
late  on  a  mission  which  had  for  its 
object  that  same  turbot  which,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Johnson,  had  formed 
the  preface  of  the  baronet's  grace. 

*  Thank  you/  she  said,  as  I  gave  her 
the  fan ;  '  I  must  have  left  it  there 
when  I  was  looking  for  the  meets.' 

As  she  placed  herself  at  the  piano 
every  one  ceased  talking,  and  my 
uncle,  a  genuine  lover  of  music, 
looked  across  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'Prepare  yourself  for  a  rich 
treat/ 

Indeed,  I  was  prepared  already ; 
for  there  was  music  in  every  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice,  in  every  har- 
monious line  of  her  face ;  and  as  sho 
played  a  prelude,  which  reminded 
one  of  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  the 
surface  of  a  lonely  mountain  lake, 
she  betrayed  the  perfect  mastery 
over  the  instrument,  which,  tinder 
her  fingers,  sighed  like  the  tuneful 
reed  of  Pan.  Twice  she  had  struck 
a  leading  chord,  as  though  about  to 
launch  her  voice,  like  a  skiff  tipon 
the  rising  waters  of  song,  and  twice 
the  sounds  had  died  upon  her  lips 
— a  failure  which  she  artistically 
concealed  by  breaking  again  into 
improvisatised  snatches  of  melody, 
which  were  exquisite  in  themselves, 
but  which,  I  fear,  were  only  appre- 
ciated as  harbingers  of  her  voice. 
In  vain  we  expected  it;  the  sweet 
lips  were  silent  still;  and,  as  wo 
waited  in  anxious,  spell-bound  ex- 
pectation, the  music  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  my  uncle,  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  darted  to  the  side  of 
the  musician,  who  was  sinking  liko 
a  snow-drift  from  her  seat  to  the 
ground. 


(7b  be  continued.) 
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'  AB  OBIGINI.' 


WE  are  all  mad,  argues  Dama- 
sippus,  each  in  his  own  way, 
the  maniac  by  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  the  wise  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fool;  and  in  some  such 
light  may  each  generation  view  the 
rages  and  fashions  of  its  ancestors 
and  successors.  Sportsmen  of  the 
moor  ox  the  hunting  field  would  not 
sow  tolerate  the  'walking  after 
bounds'  from  sunrise,  the  slow  evo- 
lutions of  a  lumbering  Spanish 
pointer  that  delighted  our  ancestral 
squires;  .and  they,  in  turn,  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  prodigality  of 
sport  condensed  or  squandered  in 
an  nour  by  us,  when  the  fox  is 
need  down  in  forty  minutes  be- 
tween midday  and  afternoon  tea,  or 
the  cover  that  has  been  nursed  and 
watched  fox  months  is  sacked  in 
one  short  hour  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  a  grand  battue. 

Nor  could  they  who  thought  no 
shame  in  daily  drunkenness  and  the 
vide  of  three-bottle  nrestige,  led  on 
by  early  daylight  dinner  and  fos- 
tered by  supper  at  unnatural 
hours,  who  cried  content  with  the 

Kt  continental  standard  of  ab- 
,  relieved  in  aristocratio  in- 
stances by  the  Saturday's  warm 
hath,  appreciate  the  early  supper, 
so  construed  dinner  now  a  days, 
moderate  potations,  early  retire- 
ment, and  daily  '  tub'  that  charac- 
terises the  life  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
'upper  ten.* 

Change  of  regime  of  body  must 
perforce  include  change  of  habits 
and  exercise,  and  example  once  set 
all  follow  suit  readily  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Hence,  now.  that  the 
soberer  and  more  wholesome  line  of 
life  of  the  new  generation  has  given 
new  impulse  to  the  physique  and 
lengthened  the  rates  of  life  assur- 
ance, what  wonder  that  we  seek  to 
test  in  rivalry  physical  develop- 
ments no  longer  crippled  by  ap- 
petite or  fashion;  that  athletic 
sports,  in  all  sorts  and  shapes,  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  mind  of 
our  British   youth?    The   furore 
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did  not  develop  itself  in  one  year, 
or  even  in  a  decade.  More  than 
half  a  century  was  required  to  de- 
velop the  time-honoured  Hamblo- 
don  and  Chislehurst  clubs  into 
the  all  legislative  M.  0.  C.  It  was 
years  before  grown  *  men'  of  Uni- 
versities and  public  clubs  conde- 
scended to  practice  in  after  life  the 
rrts  of  foot-racing,  football,  Ac., 
t  they  had  learnt  and  enjoyed 
at  school,  but  for  so  long  tabooed 
as  childish  when  they  changed  their 
scene  of  action ;  and  last  in  mention, 
vet  greatest  in  existence  and  oldest 
in  date,  has  been  the  ever-increasing 
furore  for  aquatics,  rowing  and 
sculling,  pur  et  simple,  and  not  the 
mongrel  unhealthiness  of  'canoe- 
ing.* One  race,  par  excellence,  from 
the  purity  of  its  aim  and  excellence 
of  its  end,  the  prestige  of  its  per- 
formers, the  publicity  of  its  date 
and  of  its  locality,  has  gained  the 
title  of  the  '  Wator-Derby/ 

Ten  years  agone  scarcely  a  para- 
graph in  the  daily  papers  heralded 
the  advent  to  Putney  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  crews ;  their  week 
of  sojourn  was  passed  in  silence; 
and  a  quarter-column  sketch,  at  a 
'  penny  a  line/  told  sufficient  for  the 
hour  of  the  struggle  when  past. 
And  now  the  '  Thunderer'  itself 
thinks  no  scorn  to  devote  two  co- 
lumns of  description  and  a  *  leader' 
to  boot  on  the  day  of  battle;  and 
the  cheap  press  and  its  satellites 
have  fattened  for  days  past  upon 
the  jottings  and  pickings  of  Putney 
practice.  Barnes  Terrace  and  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  rival  the  'Bow' 
and  the  '  drive/  in  fashion  for  our 
afternoon  lounger  as  the  race  draws 
near ;  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
brings  down  a  larger  throng  of  spec- 
tators for  the  practice  of  dark  and 
light  blue  than  came  to  see  the 
race  itself  in  the  great  days  of 
Ghitty  and  Meade  King. 

We  hear  so  much  of  late  that  the 
Gam  is  a  '  mere  ditch/  upon  which 
no  decent  boat  can  row  and  train, 
that  few  will  credit  the  fact  that, 
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for  some  fortuitous  reason,  rowing 
was  a  popular  pastime  at  Cambridge 
even  earlier  than  at  Oxford;  but 
this  is  going  back  to  the  '  dark 
ages:'  in  those  times  as  now  the 
Cam  was  easy  of  access  over  open 
and  common  ground ;  but  the  Isis, 
bounded  by  Christchurch  meadows, 
did  not  lie  in  a  thoroughfare,  and 
boaMrailders  had  no  licence  to  set 
up  shop  as  now,  alongside  of  the 
walks.  But  Oxford  soon  caught 
the  infection,  and  within  half  a 
generation  the  first  University  race 
took  place  upon  the  Thames  from 
Hambledon  to  Henley.  There 
Staniforth  for  Oxford,  still  a  bale 
and  hearty  squire  on  tho  shores  of 
Windermere,  backed  np  by  Gamier 
and  Wordsworth  of  the  future  epis- 
copate, won  the  toss  for  sides,  no 
small  gain,  and  the  race  with  ease, 
while  Snow,  the  Cambridge  stroke, 
had  behind  him  the  present  Bishop 
Selwyn  of  Now  Zealand,  so  early 
were  the  doctrines  of  '  muscular 
Christianity '  inaugurated  *  Light' 
and  'dark'  bine  were  not  then 
established;  Oxford  wore  blue 
rosettes  generally— Cambridge  took 
pink.  In  those  days  it  was  often 
the  custom  for  the  '  head'  College 
Eight  of  each  river,  Cam  and  Isis,  to 
meet  by  mutual  consent  at  the  end 
of  summer  term  as  representatives 
of  their  Universities.  This  accounts 
for  the  non-continuance  of  the 
match  by  Cambridge.  No  records 
of  these  early  days  are  preserved, 
but  we  hear  that  Queen's  College 
beaded  Oxford,  Christchurch  hav- 
ing *  taken  off'  from  the  head,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
their  dean,  in  1837,  and  as  the  re- 
cord saith,  '  went  as  usual '  to  row 
the  head  boat  of  Cambridge,  St. 
John's,  on  the  Henley  reach,  and 
'  beat  them  easily.'  The  recurrence 
of  these  matches,  and  the  rivalry 
and  anxiety  of  other  clubs  to  com- 
pete with  the  Universities,  caused 
the  local  gentry  of  Henley  to  give 
the  far-famed  'Grand  Challenge 
Cap/  open  to  the  world,  in  1839, 
and  this,  with  subsequent  additional 

gizes,  formed  Henley  Regatta, 
owever,  in  1836  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  met  again;  this 
time  from  Westminster  to  Putney 
was  the  course,  fi?e  and  a  half 


miles,  and  Cambridge  won  with 
ease. 

A  little  later,  we  fancy  in  1838, 
Cambridge,  unable  to  get  a  race 
with  Oxford,  challenged  the  world, 
and  made  a  match  with  the  then  great 
'  Leander '  Club.  The  rowing  world 
thought  that  Cantab  enthusiasm 
had  overshot  the  mark;  but  Cam- 
bridge won  gallantly— each  had 
'professional'  coxswains.  In  1839 
Cambridge  again  made  an  example 
of  Oxford  from  Westminster  up;  in 

1840  they  beat  them  again,  but 
Oxford  were  close  up,  30  feet  only 
astern,  and  not  disgraced;  but  in 

1 841  they  fell  off,  and  lost  by  half  a 
minute.  In  1842  Oxford  had  a  re- 
vival; some  scientific  men,  whose 
names  are  still  a  honsehold  word — 
Sir  R.  Mensies,  and  A.  Shad  well,  and 
G.  Hughes,  brother  of  the  Lambeth 
M.P.,  turned  the  tide  and  won  the 
first  race  for  Oxford  on  London 
water.  In  1843  there  was  no  race, 
but  the  0.  U.  B.  0.  went  to  Henley, 
and  the  episode  of  the  '  seven  oars ' 
came  off  The  '  Cambridge  Sub- 
scription Rooms'  held  the  Cup;  is 
their  crew  were  all  the  elite  of 
Cambridge  oarsmen  of  1841  and 
1843,  some  left,  some  still  resident 
at  Cambridge.  Oxford  won  the 
trial  heats,  but  in  waiting  for  the 
start  for  the  final  heat  the  Oxonian 
stroke,  R.  Menzies,  who  had  been 
for  some  days  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  fainted  in  No.  5's  arms.  His 
recovery  was  impossible,  and  Cam* 
bridge  with  justice  refused  Oxford 
the  use  of  any  outside  member  of 
their  club  who  might  be  present; 
but  granted  an  hour's  delay  for  the 
stroke's  convalescence.  Meantime 
Oxford,  infuriated  at  the  idea  of 
losing  victory  when  apparently 
within  their  grasp,  determined  to 
start  with  seven  oars,  and  to  the 
post  they  went,  putting  7  at  stroke; 
bow  at  7,  and  bow  oar  vacant 
Cambridge  rowed  to  the  Stewards' 
Stand  and  protested  against  the 
incorrect  number  of  oars,  but  the 
executive  bade  them  surrender  the 
Cup  or  row.  At  the  start  the? 
offered  to  reverse  their  refusal  ana 
allow  Oxford  any  one  they  liked 
from  the  bank;  but  the  latter  in 
torn  refused,  and  finally  won  a  good 
race  by  a  clear  length  amidst  an 
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though  a  great  one,  cannot  sank  as 
t  'Guveaniw    natch.'     Of  this 
'gtarioas  seven/  ail  but  the  late 
Ootonel  Brewster  of  tba   Ions  of 
(Jems  Yohanteem,  am  still  alive, 
•aa  for  posterity  the  name  of  the 
is*  were,  F.  Ifienzies  (brother  of 
the  stmke  wfeo  kaote  down),  K 
Boyda,   G.  Boame,  J.  0.  Cox,  £. 
Lowndes,  Q.  Hughes;    steered  by 
ASfeadwBlL    This  crew  with  a  new 
bow,  8top>ttonv   again    beat    the 
OttatoriDsje  crow,  and  also  the  Le- 
toder  dub,  a  few  days  later,  for  the 
Gold  Cup  at  the  Thames  Regatta. 
is  tf 44  ne>  match  again;  but  at  the 
Thsmos Begatta the O.  U. B.C. again 
beat  Lesader,  and  this  time  also  a 
hand  fide  C.  C.  B.  0.  crew,  by  a  long 
rtistaiya     In  1645  Cambridge  came 
forward  and  beat  Oxford,  both  at 
London  m  a  match  and  for  the 
Grand  Cop  at  Henley.    This  time 
the  ossuse,  in  consequence  of  the 
fniiH— m  of  steamer  traffic,  was  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake.    In  1846  Cam- 
bridge  again  won;  this  time  a  hard 
nee.    In  1847  there  was  no  match, 
hot  Oxford  beat  Cambridge  at  Hen* 
fey  easily.    In  1849  there  were  two 
mess,  of  which  each  won  one,  Ox- 
fad  the  later  one,  by  a  foul,  bat 
were  plainly,  by  all  accounts,  the 
best  anew.    In  1848, 1 8  50,  and  1 8  51 
thoe  were  no  matches,  but  the 
multoof  the  Gtaand  Challenge  Cup, 
won  each  of  these  years  at  Henley 
by  Oxford,  and  on  the  latter  ooca- 
sisn  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  Cam- 
bridge University  crew,  seems  to 
point  to  their  superiority.    In  185a 
the  celebrated  Chitty's  crew  beat 
Uambcidge  in  a  match,  and  Meade 
King's  crew  did  the  same  with  equal 
earn  in  1854.    In  1853  there  had 
teen  no  rase,  but  both  clnbsmetat 
Henley,  and  Oxford  won ;  they  won, 
however,  by  six  inches  only,  and  bad 
the  bast  station  of  the  two,  so  that 
Cambridge,  even  if  defeated,  bore 
so  disgrace    In  1855,  the  '  long 
host'  stopped  an  impending  match, 
sat  at  Henley  Cambridge  beat  Ox- 
ted  easily.    They  did  the  same  in 
•  London  match  in  1856,  but  in 
1857  Oxford  won  again,  with  a  cole* 
anted  crew. 

In  1858  Cambridge  won  at  Lon- 
dan,  but  the  Oxford  stroke  damaged 


his  rowlock  at  the  start,  so  that  he 
could  hardly  use  it  However, 
Cambridge  won  the  Cup  at  Henley 
that  summer,  unopposed  by  Oxford. 
In  1859  Cambridge  sank  in  the 
London  match,  but  were  fairly 
beaten  at  the  time.  In  i860,  Cam- 
bridge won  a  hard  race,  and  since 
then  Oxonian  victory  has  been  uni- 
torm;  hut  the  hard-fought  races  of 
the  last  two  years,  in  each  of  which 
Cambridge  has  held  tbe  lead  for 
three  miles,  yet  lost  the  race  in  the 
fourth  mile,  have  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  interest  at* 
tached  to  the  affair.  Nearer  and 
nearer  have  Cambridge  come  each 
year  to  victory;  in  1864  they  led 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  1865 
for  three  miles,  in  1866  for  three 
miles  and  a  half,  and  on  April  1 3th 
last  they  rowed  the  most  wondrous 
neck-and-neck  race  on  record,  de- 
feated only  at  tbe  last  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Who,  then, 
can  say  that  the  tide  of  the  last 
seven  years  is  not  turning,  even 
now? 


H. 

HOW  WE  SAW  TEE  LATEST. 

Time-honoured  'Evans's/  re* 
stricted  to  a  'half-crown  benefit' 
entrance  fee,  fell  for  short  of  the 
Pandemonium  that  usually  nshers 
in  the  early  morn  of  a  'Varsity  race. 
No  crush,  no  shattered  tables  or 
torn  rails  (for  the  latter  had  been 
with  foretaught  wisdom  removed 
beforehand),  no  Bedlam,  no  Babel, 
but  a  muttered  hum  from  moving 
groups  that  idly  lounged  around 
the  area. 

Thither  had '  we  three'  strayed— 
A,  B,  and  C,  your  humble  servant 
whichever  you  please— a  light  blue, 
a  dark  blue,  and  a  waif  from  Alder- 
shot  Tbe  Cantab,  A,  bad  no  wish 
to  display  patriotism  at  the  expense 
of  pocket,  and  agreeing  with  tbe 
other  two,  much  to  his  disgust,  that, 
barring  accidents,  Oxford  must  win 
on  the  morrow,  had  joined  us  in  an 
endeavour  to  lay  a  few  mutual  6  to 
4's  as  our  opinion.  Somehow  or 
other  speculation  was  a  dead  letter 
at  Evans's  this  year;  diminished 
numbers  and  increasing  confidence 
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in  Oxford  made  tho  quoted  '  6  to  4 ' 
of  tho  evening  papers  a  complete 
myth,  and  though  2  to  1  was  cur- 
rently quoted  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  he  done  oven  for  that 
price.  We  heard  from  lato  arrivals 
of  6  and  7  to  4  greedily  taken  at 
tho  '  Oxford,'  but  a  visit  there  was 
too  late.  Conversation,  chaff,  and 
brandy  and  soda  killed  half  an  hour, 
and  as  the  clock  approached  the 
first  small  hour  we  wearily  paused 
for  a  breath  of  air  in  the  colonnade 
outside.  Breakfast  at  tho  Star  and 
Garter  at  7  a.m.  was  tho  first  fixture 
of  our  council  of  wnr ;  then  came 
discussion  how  we  should  kill  tho 
time.  The  hours  seemed  too  short 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  seek  the 
*  downy.'  *  We  should  scareo  be  in 
our  first  deep  sleep  before  it  be 
time  to  rouse  and  bitt.'  '  What  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well/  argued  a  second;  and  'no 
good  sleep  can  bo  got  in  four 
hours.'  '  A  social  rubber  till  daylight/ 
proposed  the  third,  with  a  reservation 
in  favour  of  'unlimited  loo*  as  two 
other  kindred  spirits  lounged  lazily 
up  to  join  the  confabulation.  But 
tho  objection  to  slumber  was  more 
in  bravado  than  otherwise,  and  we 
should  have  been  sorry  to  be  taken 
at  our  words ;  one  by  one  our  hearts 
failed  us,  and  the  neighbouring 
Tavistock  received  us. 

A  splash  and  plunge  in  an  inade- 
quate 'tumby'  by  mongrel  twilight 
and  candlelight,  and  a  bottle  of  soda 
dashed  with  V.  0.  P.,  soon  washed 
away  parched  'coppers/  the  penalty 
of  late  hours  and  heated  atmosphere. 
A  dismal  drive  through  drizzling 
rain  in  tho  worst  of  night  'growlers' 
to  Putney  Bridge  braced  the  appe- 
tite for  even  a  7  a.m.  breakfast 
The  'road/  at  least  through  Ful- 
ham,  in  the  early  hours,  fell  short 
of  the  glories  of  other  years.  The 
line  of  pedestrians  streaming  river- 
wards  was  but  scanty ;  vehicles,  ex- 
cept rival  cabs,  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  horsemen  at  a  dis- 
count; but  we  were  ahead  of  the 
tide,  both  of  land  and  water.  An 
hour  later  saw  a  change.  Even  as 
we  neared  Fulham  the  bourgeoisie 
began  to  turn  out  in  full  panoply, 
and  blues  of  many  colours,  while 
here  and  there  sisters  rjaircd  off  in 


muslin  dresses  trimmed  with  tho 
rival  shades.  But  the  rain  was 
pitiless,  and  the  beauties  soon  were 
draggletailed  ere  they  reached  the 
scene  of  action. 

Putney  displayed  a  sort  of  dreary, 
dripping  excitement;  the  White 
Lion  and  Star  and  Garter,  the  two 
head-quarters,  were  thronged  inside 
with  compatriots,  outside  with  satel- 
lites. 

A  heavy  breakfast  of  substantiate, 
everything    thoroughly   'devilled/ 
brightened  us  up  and  sent  us  to 
stroll  through  the  rain  in  quest  of 
gossip.    We  left  the  Star  and  its 
denizens   despondent,    and    found 
those  of  the  Lion  triumphant,  in 
that  for  the   sixth  successive  time 
they  had  won  the  toss  for  stations : 
ancf  in  the  street  the  crowd  and 
crush   grew  denser  and  the  rain 
more   pitiless.      Jehus  and    their 
freights   entangled   in  the  narrow 
turns   at   tho  'Bells'  expostulated 
and  vociferated ;  a  dense  mass  of 
dripping    umbrellas    blocked    the 
footway.    One  by  one  the  steamers 
surged  through  the  Putney  piles, 
heavily  laden,   swaying  sluggishly 
from  side  to  side,  and  as  the  very 
third-rate  neap  tide  droned  dreamily 
up  the  reach,  and  the  hour  for  de- 
parture drew  nearer,  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  boat-houses.    We  had 
chartered  a  wherry,  and  reached  our 
steamer  off  the  pier.    In  good  time 
Oxford  were  afloat,  and  closely  were 
Cambridge    following    when    two 
offending  steamers  broke  the  line 
laid  down  by  order  and  lay  to  off 
the  Bishop's  Creek  to  secure  a  self- 
ish  start.      The   presidents   were 
firm,  and  he  of  the  light  blue  spoke 
his  mind  in  person  and  finally  with 
success.    Then,  when  all  obstacles 
were   removed,  they  came  to  the 
starting-post,  as  near  as  possible  a 
match  in  height  and  weight,  at  an 
average  of  t  lb.  a  man  in  favour  of 
Oxford,  about  1  in  1 70. 

Of  course  party  feeling  rose  high, 
and  hopes  and  fears  still  higher; 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  despondency 
among  light  blue,  a  sort  of  faith  in 
tho  rnn  of  ill-luck,  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  nervous  yet  bois- 
terous confidence  of  the  opposition. 
And  so  we  strained  and  gazed  over 
each  other's   shoulders  till  Searle 
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hide  the  man  go,  and  with  an  in- 
stantaneous shoot  the  race  had 
began.  Each  rather  wild  at  start- 
ing as  they  shot  by  us,  Oxford  a 
trifle  ahead,  Cambridge  gradually 
quickenmg  its  stroke  and  coming 
nearer,  but  not  quite  leading  as  they 
rapidly  left  us  and  swept  on  towards 
Craven  Point  We  could  see  each 
crew  settle  down  to  its  work  and 
row  more  evenly,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  two  was  something 
vondrous.  An  eight  half  way 
through  training  might  often  row 
a  Caster  stroke  than  the  Oxonians  at 
this  juncture,  infinitely  slower  than 
their  practice  of  the  past  week ;  and 
Cambridge,  though  approximating 
nearer  to  a  racing  stroke,  were  yet 
doing  far  less  in  the  minute  than 
even  Mr.  Brown  in  his  celebrated 
'waiting'  race  of  1865.  The '  neu- 
tral'of  Alderahot  times  each  stroke 
as  they  pass  Bose  Bank,  and  we 
make  them  oat  Oxford  34  and  Cam- 
bridge 37  a  minute.  They  steer 
wide  of  each  other  here,  and  Cam- 
bridge appears  to  be  going  by,  to 
the  intense  exultation  of  A;  but 
as  they  come  nearer  together  oh?  the 
Crab  Tree  we  can  see  the  ripples  of 
the  oars  as  near  as  possible  abreast, 
Oxford  if  anything  in  front  (subse- 
quent reports  say  naif  a  length,  but 
it  does  not  look  so  much).  Each  is 
now  rowing  better  than  at  the  start, 
and  Quite  as  strong,  but  Oxford  still 
hasp  on  the  same  slow  stroke,  and 
Cambridge  are  gradually  quickening 
thara  The  styles  are  very  distinct, 
Oxford  very  slow  forward,  and  with 
along  reach,  yet  driving  their  oars 
through  the  water  at  double  the 
pa*  of  Cambridge,  while  their  boat 
asems  to  spring  half  out  of  water  at 
taeh  stroke.  Cambridge  are  beau- 
tifully together,  but  faster  forward 
proportionately,  and  even  slower  in 
bringing  the  oar  through  the  water, 
though  rowing  the  faster  stroke, 
and  there  is  no  such  perceptible  lift 
in  their  boat.  We  held  our  breaths 
far  fear  of  afoul,  as  Cambridge,  who 
bad  been  apparently  going  for  the 
Sarrey  arch  of  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
steered  out  suddenly,  and  Oxford 
had,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
course,  to  make  room  for  thorn. 
But  all  was  safe,  and  they  shot  the 
bridge  in  safety.    Every  chain  and 


bolt  of  the  Suspension  was  black 
with  human  bungs  swarming  up 
feet  and  claws  one  above  the  other; 
a  block  of  carriages  choked  all  traffic 
for  half  a  mile  back  into  Kensington 
and  right  to  Barnes.  There  was  an 
alarm  of '  hats'  and '  heads/  for  those 
who  stood  on  our  paddle-boxes,  as 
our  funnel  dropped  and  we  charged 
through  the  bridge,  the  rest  of  the 
steam  fleet  crowding  recklessly  be- 
hind us  and  jostling  each  other's 
timbers  as  they  shoved  through 
nearly  ten  abreast  The  cheering 
crowd  told  us  of  Cambridge  ahead, 
and  true  enough,  as  we  cleared  a 
view  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  of 
a  dirty  'tug'  that  led  the  whole 
fleet,  we  could  see  the  light 'blue 
oars  sweeping  round  the  curve  of 
Chiswick  on  the  inside,  apparently 
a  length  in  front ;  yet  still  not  for 
one  moment  did  Oxford  deviate  from 
their  stolid,  massive  stroke,  and  the 
second-hand  of  C*s  watch  again 
timed  them  at  34.  There  was  a 
head  wind  for  the  next  mile,  and 
but  for  the  weak  flow  of  the  tide 
there  would  have  been  a  strong 
'sea;'  as  it  was,  there  was  consider- 
able swell,  but  each  boat  went 
through  it  as  evenly  as  if  on  a  mill- 
pond.  B's  Oxonian  sympathies 
came  in  for  chaff,  for  he  still  stuck 
to  his  colours,  and  C  consoled  the 
failure  of  his  prophecy  by  declaring 
himself  'devilish  glad  that  Cam- 
bridge had  a  turn  of  lock— they 
deserved  it'  Certainly  the  loss  of 
the  lead,  after  having  held  it  for 
two  miles,  looked  ominous  for  Ox- 
ford. To  all  appearances  Cambridge 
still  led  as  they  entered  Corney 
Beach  and  crossed  to  the  Middlesex 
shore;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
passed  the  Bull's  Head  and  neared 
Barnes  Bridge  that  we  could  see 
that  Oxford  once  more  had  a  slight 
lead.  We  heard  afterwards  that 
Oxford  really  went  in  front  again  at 
Chiswick  Church,  so  deceptive  is  a 
stern  view  in  perspective.  From 
Barnes  Bridge  we  could  see  that  a 
tremendous  race  was  going  on,  Cam- 
bridge now  rowing  a  terrific  stroke 
of  any  number,  and  even  Oxford 
doing  nearly  37  a  minute.  Fast  the 
White  Hart  and  Mortlake  Brewery 
Cambridge  were  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  beyond  the  'Ship/  the 
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old  winning-post-  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  end,  Oxford  suddenly 
woke  up  and  rushed  in  winners  by 
nearly  a  length.  We  oould  see  that 
they  had  won*  though  not  by  how 
much.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  came 
in  for  most  cheering,  bat  Cambridge 
had  all  the  sympathy;  and  while 
Oxonians  swore  that  their  men  won 
with  something  to  spare,  even  they 
oould  not  deny  a  fottiori  the  meed 
of  praise  to  the  Cantab  stroke  for 
having  made  such  a  race  with  what 
was,  by  confession  of  detractors,  the 
inferior  crew.  A  black  cloud  settled 
on  all  who  wore  light  blue;  it 
seemed  so  hard  to  all  of  us  that  vic- 
tory should  come  so  near,  nearer 
than  ever,  yet  just  elude  the  grasp— 
an  ignis  f at  mu. 

The  common  impression  of  spec* 
tators  lower  down  the  river  seemed 
to  be  that  Cambridge  had  won,  and 
it  took  many  assurances  from  return- 
ing steamers  to  convince  them  to 
the  contrary.  Then  came  the  land* 
ing,  the  crush  of  congratulation  and 
condolence,  comparison  of  notes  and 
of  opinions,  and  speculation  as  to 
other   possible  results.     But  the 


race  was  won  and  lost;  wen,  un- 
doubtedly, by  the  superior  science 
and  swing  of  the  Oxford  style,  lost 
by  the  quicker  recovery  yet  less 
powerful  stroke  that  year  by  year 
comes  from  the  Cam.  That  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter  river  fox 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  light- 
boat  rowing  are  palpable  compared 
with  those  of  the  lsis  we  all  agreed 
when  on  the  Sunday  evening,  freed 
from  the  hurly-burly  and  dreary 
speechifying  of  the  public  dinner  of 
the  evening  before,  we  discussed  the 
race  and  Burgundy  at  Francatefli's. 
Yet  we,  who  had  seen  and  known 
what  good  teaching  and  theory 
could  do  for  Eton  schoolboys  under 
Warre  could  not  understand  how 
that  the  art  once  acquired  should 
become  corrupt  by  being  trans- 
planted to  the  Fens  for  out  one 
short  year;  while  juniors  of  lower 
boats,  who  in  school-days  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  future  emigrants  to  the 
Cam,  should,  when  engrailed  into 
the  lsis  school  of  rowing,  learn  to 
beat  their  former  leaders  at  their 
own  game.  Misfortune  surely  could 
not  be  inseparable  from  fault 
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CHAPTEK  V. 
ran  sax  Bacis.— cst.  astbok^b  lock/ 


NEARLY  two  years  had  gone  by 
since  the  race  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  two  years  bring 
great  changes  in  College  life.  Senior 
men  pass  away,  and  humble  mem- 
bers of  the  Torpid,  and  the  second 
Eleven  rise  to  be  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  College.  And  on  these  leading 
spirits  a  great  deal  depends.  The 
reputation  of  the  College  on  the 
river,  in  the  cricket-field,  perhaps 
even  in  the  schools,  and  certainly  in 
moral  tone,  rests,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  president  of  the  boat  club 
and  the  captain  of  the  Eleven.  At 
least  it  was  so  in  8t.  Anthony's.  The 
College  tutors  helped  us  to  win  Uni- 
versity prizes,  and  to  get  'firsts;' 
but  the  real  character  of  the  College 
as  a  whole  rose  and  fell  with  the 


character  of  the  senior  men.  And 
now,  having  prepared  you,  gentle 
reader,  to  expect  some  changes  in 
St  Anthonys,  I  shall  go  on  with 
my  story,  if  I  may  so  call  these 
rough  and  rambling  sketches. 

Hal  let t  has  got  his '  first,'  and  left 
the  CoTlega  He  is  ordained,  and 
married  to  a  young  heiress  some- 
where in  Devonshira  Tip  has  be- 
taken himself  to  the  law,  and  is  m 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
practises  forensic  oratory  upon  his 
clerk,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  I 
visited  him  one  day,  and  the  clerk 
having  mislaid  the  lemon  intended 
for  our  punch,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  Tip's  rhetoric. 

•  May  it  please  your  Ludship/  he 
began,  with  a  deferential  bow  to  me 
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then  turning  to  the  chair  atended 
tor  the  reception  of  clients*  as  yet  in 
penpectivB,  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  who  stands  cowering 
and  conscience-stricken  in  the  dock 
before  you,  has  pleaded  goilty  to  a 
crime  that  is,  I  may  truly  say,  with- 
out parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  law 
—a  crime  so  heinous  that  it  is  not 
provided  against  by  any  statute  nor 
even  by  any  precedent  in  the  com* 
man  law  of  this  realm.  This  cri- 
minal of  tender  years  has  poisoned, 
bo  to  speak,  the  social  glass,  for  he 
has  robbed  it  of  half  its  charm.  He 
has  loosed  malignant  and  vindictive 
feelings  in  the  breast  of  his  indul- 
gent employer;  for  what  has  he 
done?  He  has  mislaid  that  em- 
ployer's lemon.  Whether  his  Lord- 
ship will  consider  this,  gentlemen, 
as  a  felony,  or  a  petty  larceny,  or  as 
criminal  negligence  merely,  I  cannot 
tall;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  gross  misde- 
meanour, and  one  which  would 
justify  his  Lordship  in  visiting  the 
prisoner  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  Get  another  lemon,  you 
young  dog,  or  I'll  sentence  you  to 
venal  servitude  in  the  coal-hole  for 
Urn  term  of  your  natural  life.9  So 
much  for  Tip. 

Baxter  having  been,  to  the  grief 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  floored 
by  the  examiners  for '  greats/  is  still 
a  member  of  the  College,  and  since 
Hallett  left,  has  been  captain  of  the 
boat  club,  with  Vera  for  secretary. 
16  Wwg&eld  and  myself  nothing 
particular  has  happened,  except  that 
v/ehave  fallen  in  love  and  out  again 
tore  than  once,  and  our  zeal  for 
anting  has  grown  with  our  whisk- 
eta.  It  is  February  now,  and  row- 
ifig  is  going  on  in  the  same  business- 
fckewav  as  heretofore.  One  even- 
ing, at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
Baxter  gave  a  wine  to  certain  of  his 
intimate  friends,  myself  among  the 
vnmber.  In  the  middle  of  the  even- 
ing Dick  Harris  appeared—no  very 
uncommon  circumstance  at  a  con* 
rivial  meeting  in  College. 

'  A  letter  for  you.  sir,'  said  Dick, 
addressing  Baxter,  'from  India's 
coral  strand,  where  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  roll  down  their  golden 
sand,  you  know,  sir/ 
'What  d'ye  mean?'  said  Baxter; 


'you've  not  screwed  at  this  early 

Sriodjlhope.  It's  apreoious  shaky 
t,'  he  continued,  glancing  at  the 
letter.  '  Hallo  1  "Vtt  Marseilles." 
Why,  it  can't  be,  yes,  by  Jove  1  it  is; 
if s  Charlie  ThornhilL' 

'Hurrah!'  said  Vere;  'let's  hear 
what  the  dear  old  boy  save/ 

'  Well,  he's  been  ill— fever  or  dy- 
sentery, or  something— so  he's  got 
leave  for  a  year,  ana  he's  coming 
home.  Ill  read  you  a  bit  of  what 
he  says:  "I  shall  be  in  England  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  can't  make 
up  my  mind  whether  to  so  home 
straight,  or  to  run  up  to  Oxford,  and 
see  you  all  first/" 

'Just  like  the  jolly  old  bartok,' said 
Tare. 

'  "I've  managed  to  keep  up  my 
rowing  a  little,"'  Baxter  read  on; 
' "  and  if  I'm  not  quite  out  of  form* 
perhaps  you  could  find  me  a  humble 
place  in  the  Eight  once  more." ' 

'Yoicks!  Hark  to  him  there!9 
broke  in  Macleane.  '  That  ought  to 
put  the  steam  into  you  Eightsmen. 
Won't  the  St.  Anthony's  colours  cut 
down  the  field,  and  go  in  winners 
by  any  number  of  lengths  after  this! 
I'll  lay  an  even  pony  we  go  head  of 
the  river  this  year.' 

'Hear,  'earl'  responded  Dick 
Harris,  who,  not  having  been  yet  in- 
vited to  take  his  usual  glass,  waa 
lingering  wistfully  near  the  table. 

4  Hallo,  Dick,  what  are  you  wait- 
ing For?' 

'  Oh,  just  give  him  a  glass  of  port' 

'There  you  are, Dick.  Now  then* 
your  sentiment.1 

"Ere's  the  'ealth  of  the  Si 
Anthony's  Eight,'  replied  Dick, 
promptly,  'coupling  with  it  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  is  now 
returning  from  sojourning  in  a 
foreign  land  to  the  arms  of  this  ve- 
nerable College,  founded  by  the 
pious  and  munificent  Anthony  Bar* 
nard  o'  blessed  memory,  in  anno 
Domini  1495.'  And  with  that  down 
went  the  port,  and  Dick  vanished. 

'By  George!'  exclaimed  Baxter, 
'only  let's  see  Charlie  ThornhilTs 
straight  back  in  the  boat  once  more,, 
and  I  rather  think  we'll  make  the 
ship  travel,  eh  Maynard  ?* 

'I  believe  you,  my  boy!9  was  my 
fervent  reply,  as  I  left  the  room. 

The  summer  term  came  round. 
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ITave  yon  ever  seen  Oxford,  reader? 
Yes,  you  spent  a  day  there  in  the 
autumn ;  it  was  a  damp,  dull  day, 
very  likely,  with  perhaps  a  quiet 
drizzle  on  and  off.  You  thought 
the  place  striking,  certainly,  and 
unlike  any  you  had  seen  before,  but 
dreary,  dingy,  dismal  to  a  degree. 
Ah,  well !  come  again  in  May,  when 
the  skies  aro  blue  and  the  trees  in 
their  bright  young  green ;  when  the 
sun  throws  lights  and  shadows  about 
the  grey  old  towers  and  quadrangles, 
and  gleams  and  glitters  on  the  broad, 
calm  river;  then,  if  you  don't  own 
yourself  enraptured,  you're  a — well 
I'd  rather  not  say  what  I  think  of 
you.  Of  course  Edinburgh  is  more 
romantic,  London  is  grander,  Paris 
is  more  gloriously  gay ;  but  for  calm, 
stately  beauty,  ^ive  me  Oxford  in 
the  month  of  May. 

Ah !  but  none  but  an  Oxford  man 
knows  all  tho  bliss  of  an  Oxford 
May;  that  time  when  you  dream 
over  your  book  under  the  chestnuts 
in  tho  College  garden,  or  lie  on  big 
cushions  in  a  punt  moored  in  a 
shady  creek  of  tho  Cher  well,  dressed 
in  easy  flannels  and  straw  hat,  with 
a  mellow  Lopez  in  your  month; 
when,  in  the  cool  evening,  yon  stroll 
with  the  friend  of  your  bosom  under 
tho  elms  along  the  Broad  Walk,  and 
watch  the  moonlight  falling  on 
Magdalen  tower,  and  talk  romance 
about  that  girl  with  the  velvet  eyes, 
that  you  fell  in  love  with  in  the 
Easter  vac.  Yes,  none  but  an  Ox- 
ford man  knows  all  those  blissful 
moments.  And  then  there  are  other 
pleasures  still,  that  are  only  known 
to  the  rowing  man.  It  is  pleasant, 
certainly,  to  be  well  in  at  the 
wickets,  to  hit  fivers  to  long-off,  and 
make  scientific  'draws'  to  leg,  and 
then  to  revel  in  strawberries,  and 
cider-cup,  and  sherry-cobbler,  and 
those  other  delicious  luxuries  that 
are  forbidden  to  the  member  of  a 
College  Eight ;  but,  for  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  put  me  in  training. 
Let  me  rise  bright  and  early  to  a 
cool  tub  and  a  fresh  walk  round  the 
parks,  eat  my  juicy  steak,  brown 
without,  rosy  within,  with  a  real 
British  appetite.  Let  a  sharp-trot- 
ting pony  draw  me,  in  the  sultry 
afternoon,  to  the  Magdalen  Ground, 
to  watch  'Oxford  v.  M.C.O.;'  and 


when  the  sun  gets  low  give  me  my 
daily  row  with  a  crew  that  know 
their  work  and  do  it ;  let  me  come 
in  to  my  frugal  supper  and  my  pint 
of  good  ale  with  a  sense  of  having 
earned  it,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  full  and  perfect  health, 
and  you  may  offer  me  all  the  Ha- 
vannahs  that  ever  were  smoked,  and 
all  the  beverages  that  ever  were 
brewed,  from  Moselle-cup  to  gin- 
sling,  and  I  won't  so  much  as  cast 
a  look  of  love  on  them.  Yes,  Ox- 
ford, in  the  May  Term,  is  a  paradise 
of  many  pleasures ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
to  be  in  perfect  training  is  the  high- 
est of  them  all. 

Well,  the  summer  term  came 
round.  Our  Eight  was  in  practice, 
and  we  were  to  go  into  training  in  a 
few  days;  but  Thornhill  had  not  yet 
appeared.  He  had  reached  England 
rather  later  than  was  expected,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  home  his  family 
would  not  hear  of  his  going  to  Ox- 
ford till  after  Easter;  but  he  had 
promised  to  come  and  row  in  the 
Eight,  and  we  knew  he  would,  fa- 
mily entreaties  and  every  other  ob- 
stacle notwithstanding.  And  sure 
enough,  one  morning  as  Baxter  and 
I  were  at  lunch  together,  the  door 
opened,  and  Thornhill  stood  before 
us.  We  both  uttered  a  shout  of 
delight,  and  Baxter  rushed  to  the 
door. 

'Aha,  ha,  my  dear  old  skipper, 
how  are  yon?  Shake  hands,  old 
man,  ha,  ha  !'  laughed  Baxter,  fairly 
hugging  Thornhill  in  the  ecstasy  of 
his  joy.  'By  Jove!  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Ha,  ha,  how  are  yon?'  I 
had  never  seen  Baxter  so  excited  be- 
fore. 

'  Oh !  all  right/  returned  Thorn- 
hill, as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  for 
this  greeting  of  Baxter's  had  touched 
him  not  a  little.  'How  are  yon, 
Maynard?*  he  added,  shaking  me 
warmly  by  the  hand.  '  I  am  so  jolly 
glad  to  see  yon  again,  Baxter,  old 
fellow.  You've  grown  some  more 
whisker,  eh  V  And  you're  in  splen- 
did [condition  all  round,  too;  it's  a 
treat  to  look  at  you/ 

'Well,  I  believe  I'm  pretty  well; 
bat  you  look  rather  pulled  down.' 

'Do  I?  Well,  two  or  three  fevers, 
one  on  top  of  another,  do  take  off  a 
little  of  one's  extra  flesh.    Yon  see 
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it  was  tottch  and  go  with  mo  once 
or  twice.  However,  I'm  sound  as  a 
bell  dow,  and  ready  far  anything. 
What  about  the  Eight?' 

'  Weil,  I  think  it  will  do  now 
into  got  our  old  skipper  back. 
We're  not  quite  settled  the  stroke* 
oar  yet  Maynard,  there,  has  been 
performing  hitherto;  bat  we  agreed 
that  if  yon  felt  np  to  the  work,  we'd 
iak  you  to  take  it9 

4  You  do  me  great  honour,  Baxter, 
I'm  sure,'  said  Tharnhill,  seriously, 
but  evidently  highly  pleased ;  '  but 
Fre  no  doubt  Maynard  is  a  much 
better  stroke  than  I  should  be  now. 
Of  course  I'm  well  enough,  but 
then,9  he  added,  reluctantly,  'I've 
not  had  much  practice  lately,  and—' 

'  Oh,'  I  interrupted, '  do  let's  hare 
yon  stroke.  We  shall  all  row  twice 
as  well  behind  yon.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Baiter, '  you  must  try 
it*  old  man,  at  all  events.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Thornhill,  highly 
platted.  '  I  suppose  it  won't  do  for 
a  freshman  like  me  to  disobey  my 
captain.' 

'Of  course  not  Well,  that's 
settled ;  and  now  walk  into  the  lunch. 
Help  yourself  to  sherry.' 

Thornhill  turned  out  to  be  as 
good  in  a  boat  as  ever;  and  with  his 
long,  dashing  stroke,  we  improved 
so  much  that  by  the  day  the  races 
began  we  were  justly  considered 
the  best  boat  on,  and  our  going  head 
of  the  river  was  held,  on  all  hands, 
to  be '  a  moral.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  it,' 
arid  an  old  'Varsity  oar  to  Thorn- 
hOL  ' (Mel  is  fishy  for  head  boat; 
Barter  is  only  so  so;  B.N.C.*  must 

come  down ;  and  Trinity  will  drop 
into  your  mouth  the  first  night :  you 
atrt  goheadV 

'I  should  say  so,  too,'  replied 
Tbomhill,  'if  it  were  not  for  our 
unfounded  luck.  However,  we'll 
see  if  St  Anthony's  pluck  can't  beat 
St  Anthony's  luck  for  once.  Good' 
bye,  old  fellow.' 

Wednesday,  the  at  fit  of  May,  was 
the  first  day  of  the  races,  and  a 
magnificent  day  it  was;  hot,  bright 
SDttshine  all  the  morning,  and  then, 
as  the  sun  fell,  a  cool  breeze  spring- 
ing np  and  mating  the  perfection  of 
a  summer  evening.    Towards  seven 
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o'clock  crowds  of  spectators  began 
to  pour  down  to  the  river,  and  lined 
the  bank  on  either  side.  The  barges, 
with  their  various  flags  flying,  and 
filled  with  ladies  in  bright  and  airy 
costumes,  shone  gaily  in  the  setting 
sun,  while  the  brass  band  of  the 
Volunteers  did  its  best  to  put  every- 
body in  spirits  by  executing  lively 
music  in  the  liveliest  possible  man- 
ner. Most  conspicuous  for  its  array 
of  beauty  was  the  University  barge, 
and  conspicuous  among  that  array 
was  a  group  of  four  ladies,  in  whom 
Thornhill  had  a  particular  interest 
The  group  consisted  of  his  mother, 
his  two  sisters,  and  another  young 
and  lovely  lady,  whom  Thornhill 
was  to  carry  with  him  to  India  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  his  '  bright 
and  beauteous  bride.'  They  were 
early  at  the  river;  and  while  the 
crews  hung  about,  waiting  for  the 
tune  to  start,  Thornhill  introduced 
Baxter  and  me  to  his  party  on  the 
barge.  Baxter,  who  was  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  amusing  two  ladies,  at 
least,  devoted  himself  to  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  and  hor  eldest  daughter,  while 
I  did  my  best  to  win  the  good  graces 
of  Miss  Florence  ThornhilL  After 
we  had  exchanged  some  preliminary 
remarks  about  Oxford,  the  river,  &c., 
she  said,  in  an  abrupt  way  that  I 
found  was  natural  to  her,  'Don't 
you  feel  very  nervoua  about  the 
race  ?  I  do,  though  I  know  you'll 
do  well ;  but  Charlie's  so  made  up 
his  mind  that  you'll  bo  head  of  the 
river  this  year ;  I  do  hope  he  won't 
be  disappointed.' 

4  You  can't  hope  so  more  than  I 
do,  Miss  Thornhill;  but  we've  had 
such  bad  luck  over  and  over  again 
that  there's  no  knowing  where  we 
shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  races.' 

'  Head  of  the  river,  I  say,'  replied 
Florence  Thornhill,  as  proudly  as  if 
she  were  announcing  a  triumph 
already  achieved.  '  I'm  sure  if  you 
all  row  as  hard  as  my  brother,  you 
can  do  it ;  and  you  will— won't  you  ?* 

'  I  will  for  one,'  replied  I;  and  I 
meant  what  I  said. 

'Of  course  you  like  Charlie — 
everybody  does;  he's  so  kind- 
hearted,  isn't  he?  and  so— "  plucky," 
don't  you  call  it?' 

'  Yes,  that's  right,  Miss  Thorn- 
hill; he's  all  pluck  every  inch  of 
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him,  and  if  there  ever  us  a  stroke 
it  to  row  head  of  the  river,  he's  the 


•  Yea,  yes/  said  Florence  Thorn- 
hill,  eagerly, '  and  he  will  row  head, 
you'll  see;  I  know  he  wilL' 

*  Maynard,  my  boy/  interrupted 
Baxter,  '  we  must  be  off— it  wants 
fourteen  minutes  to  seven*' 

'  All  right,  I'm  ready.  Good-bye, 
Mies  Thorohill  1' 

'  Goodbye,  Mr.  Maynard !  Mind 
you  row  hard  and  make  your  bump 
to-night' 

'  It  won't  be  his  fault  if  we  don% 
Miss  Thoxnhill/  said  Baxter ;  and  m 
my  own  mind  I  hugged  him  for 
those  words. 

Baxter  bad  managed  to  invelfele 
Mrs.  Thorohill  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter out  of  a  glove  each  on  the  pretext 
that  they  (the  gloves),  especially 
Mrs.  Thornhill's,  would,  if  worn  in 
his  hat  during  the  Ace,  put  the 
steam  into  him  beyond  everything. 
And  so  he  afterwards  declared  they 
did,  albeit  both  hat  and  glores  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  through- 
out the  race. 

That  first  night  everything  went 
well ;  we  got  a  splendid  start,  and, 
whether  it  was  the  gloves,  ox  Flo- 
rence Thornhiirs  words,  or  Charlie 
Thornhill's  dashing  pluck,  or  all 
these  together,  that  did  it,  certain  it 
is,  that  that  night  our  boat  *  walked 
the  water  like  a  thing  of  life/  over- 
hauled Trinity  in  the  first  four  hun- 
dred yards,  and  in  three  minutes 
after  starting  the  bump  was  made 
and  we  were  floating  quietly  under 
the  bank,  watching  the  struggle  of 
the  other  boats  as  they  tugged  past, 
with  a  feeling  of  calm  triumphant 
joy  not  to  be  described  in  words— it 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  bliss  of 
the  lover,  newly  accepted  by  the 
lady  of  his  love;  at  least  I  think 
that  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any* 
thing  else.  Nevertheless  I  must 
own  I  found  my  happiness  capable 
of  addition,  when  Florence  Thorn- 
hill  said,  her  eyes  flashing  with  ex- 
citement— 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Maynard,  isn't  it  splen- 
did? Only  three  more  bumps  to 
make,  and  you'll  be  head  of  the 
river.' 

'  You  told  us  to  row  hard/  said  I, 
'  and  we  did.' 


'Was  it  because  I  told  yon? 
Yes,  I  do  believe  it  was.  I'm  so 
glad,  so  glad  fox  Charlie's  sake*  you 
know— and  foryours  toe/ ehe  added, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  go  right 
through  me  and  come  out  on  the 
other  side :  from  that  moment  I  felt 
it  would  be  a  privilege  to  die  for 
her  at  any  minute,  in  other  woids,  I 
was  in  love  with  Florence  Thorn- 
hill.  But  of  that  hereafter.  Love 
is  quite  against  the  rules  of  training, 
so  whatever  I  may  feel  I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it  till  the  races  axe 
over. 

We,  the  Si  Anthony's  crew,  walked 
down  arm-m-arm  to  the  next  even- 
ing's race,  full  of  confidence  and 
high  spirits.  All  our  friends  seemed 
to  smile  on  us,  and  we  smiled  on 
our  friends  and  on  each  other,  and 
tried  to  look  friendly  at  the  crews 
above  us,  and  tried  not  to>  look  tri- 
umphant over  those  belew.  Oar 
preliminary  paddle  promised  well; 
we  were  all  sound,  wind  and  limb, 
and,  as  Baxter  cheerily  remarked, 
never  had  we  been  in  better  fettle 
all  round  than  we  were  by  seven 
o'clock  that  evening. 

'  Give  us  a  good  start,  old  fellow/ 
said  ThornhiU  to  Macleans,  who 
held  our  stem-rope,  as  we  lay  under 
the  shore  waiting  for  the  signal* 
gun, 

<  All  right,  my  boy,  don't  fist 
yourself,  we'll  effect  a  capital  start; 
and,  tell  you  what,  just  you  unto 
the  running;  cut  out  the  pace  at 
first,  stick  close  to  their  quarters, 
and  frighten  'em,  that's  the  plan; 
youll  catch  'em  in  the  Gut,' 

The  minutes  went  by,  told  aloud 
by  the  timekeeper,  and  then  the 
seconds,  first  by  tens — then  by  fifes 
— then  one  by  one,  and  then— tho 
gun,  and  we  were  off.  It  was  a 
capital  start;  the  boat  dragged 
through  the  water  for  the  first  two 
strokes,  and  then  sprang  off  like  a 
racehorse.  At  once  the  shouts  on 
the  bank  told  us  that  we  were  going 
into  Brasenose  hand  over  hand. 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  crowd 
to  cheer  us  as  there  was  that  night, 
and  the  roars  of  triumph  hoarse  and 
loud  were  frightful.  'Anthony's!' 
•Anthony's!'  « Well  rowed!'  'Go 
on,  you  fellows!'  •  Hurrah!'  'Well 
ro-o-owed !' 
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On  we  dashed  :c^  boat  was  toss- 
iagin  the  wash  of  Biasenose;  I  could 
hear  their  whistle,  as  the  cox.  called 
en  his  menfc  wa  were  dose  upon 
them,— cow  for  it      ■-.    Suddenly 
there  was  a  great  larch  through  the 
boat,  a  shout  of  horror  on  the  bank, 
sad  we  seemed  to  stand  still    In  a 
second  we  knew  the  reason:  Thorn- 
hill's  oar  had  snapped.    'Throw 
tow  weight  on  the  bow   oars/  I 
hand  him  say  to  Wisgfield,  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  dived  into 
the  water.    The  boat  heeled  over, 
and  then  righted,  and  we  tried  to 
oat  together  once  mora    It  was  a 
desperate  ease,  bat  we  set  oar  teeth, 
tad  swore  deeply— at  least  I  did — 
that  Trinity  should  not  catch  as: 
fhey  were  a  long  way  off,  bat  they 
began  to  gain  fast  now. 

'Steady  now, and  stick  to  it/ song 
out  Wiogfield:  and  so  we  did*  bat 
sull  Trinity  came  on  and  their  nose 
«t  nearer  and  nearer.  Saunders's 
Bridge,  they  were  still  a  length  o& 
'Steady,  Anthony's,  and  you'll  do 
it'— 'Weil  rowed,  Seven  I'—' Keep 
her  steady/  And  then  came  the 
shouts  close  behind,  'Trinity!' — 
'Now  Trinity 1'  — 'Quicken  up!' 
Trinity  sported  hard,  and  came  up 
like  lightning.  Oar  Seven  spurted, 
too,  like  a  man,  bat  the  sudden 
change  of  stroke  threw  us  all  abroad 
—the  boat  lurched  and  staggered 
horribly,  the  Trinity  bows  ran  up 
our  stern,  Wingfiekl  held  up  his 
hand,  and  it  was  all  over  with  us. 

I  cud  not  see  Florence  Thornhill 
at  all  that  evening.  She  was  dis- 
tressed, I  heard,  almost  to  tears  at 
the  result  of  the  race,  so  I  was  glad 
on  the  whole  that  we  did  not  meet. 
All  the  next  day  the  crew  were  in  a 
state  of  gloomy  ferocity,  thirsting 
for  vengeance,  and  we  went  down 
to  the  start  in  the  evening  much  in 
the  frame  of  mind  of  savages  start- 
ing on  a  scalping  expedition.  Short 
Fork  we  made  with  Trinity,  but  it 
was  a  very  stern  joy  that  we  felt  in 
bumping  them  now— the  joy  of  re- 
gaining a  lost  right,  not  at  all  like 
file  serene  delight  that  followed  the 
first  bump. 

Five  races  more  to  come,  and 
three  bumps  to  make. 

Saturday    evening    came,     and 
brought  a  very  tough  race;   but 


oar  minds  were  made  ap,— -the 
black  and  yellow  colours  of  Brase- 
nose  came  down  at  last,  and  we 
rowed  in  third  on  the  river.  Now 
far  Oriel,  and  then  the  last  tussle  of 
all  with  those  big  brawny  Exeter 
fellows*  and  then  the  headship  of 
the  river,  and  the  smiles  of  Florence 
ThornhilL  So  I  prophesied  to 
myself  that  Saturday  night;  but 
Monday  evening  came  and  went, 
and  we  were  no  higher  than  before. 
We  were  desperate,  and  at  supper 
that  night  there  was  a  council  of 
war,  which  ended  with  Baxter  say- 
ing— 

4  My  dear  fellows,  if  we  don't  get 
Oriel  to-morrow,  I'll  put  my  head 
in  a  bag  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

And  we  did  get  them;  it  was 
tough  work,  but  we  did  it,  and  felt 
like  giants  refreshed  with  wine  after 
it  was  done. 

Next  evening  I  walked  down  to 
the  river  with  the  Thornhills,  and 
Florence  said — 

*  Isn't  it  the  happiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  make  a  bump?  It 
must  be  so  splendid  to  feel  that 
you've  done  something  for  the  ho- 
nour of  your  College.  I  do  so  wish 
I  could  row  like  you.  Can't  I  do 
something  to  help  the  boat  on?  Do 
tell  me  1* 

I  should  like  to  have  replied,  that, 
if  she  would  then  and  there  intimate 
that  she  eared  two  straws  about  me, 
I  would  undertake  to  bump  Exeter 
by  the  prowess  of  my  single  arm. 
What  I  actually  said,  however,  was 
stupid  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
occasion— 

'  If  we  have  your  good  wishes,  as 
I  believe  we  have,  nothing  could 
help  us  better.' 

'  Oh,  you  know  you  have  all  the 
good  wishes  I  can  think  o£  but  I 
want  to  do  something.  Will  a  vinai- 
grette be  any  use  ?— it  might  refresh 
you  just  before  the  race,  you  know; 
— or,  stop,— I'll  put  some  of  this 
eau  de  Cologne  on  your  handker- 
chief—that will  do  you  good  I 
know/ 

' Dear  me!  what  on  earth  have  I 
done  with  my  handkerchief  ?  said  I, 
searching  diligently  every  pocket 
but  the  one  in  which  I  knew  it 
to  be. 

'Oh!  never  mind/  replied  Flo- 
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rence  Thornhill,  'anything  will  do. 
Here,  I'll  put  some  on  mine,  and 
lend  it  to  you.    Do  you  mind  V 

As  may  bo  supposed,  I  did  not 
'  mind/  and  received  the  handker- 
chief with  all  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, like  a  knight  of  olden  time. 
Oh,  and  it  was  a  potent  spell,  that 
little  scented  handkerchief,  —  the 
charm  worked  well. 

Shall  I  describe  the  race  of  that 
evening  ?  No,  I  have  described  too 
many  a \ ready ; — let  Florence  Thorn- 
hill  tell  it,  as  she  saw  it,  and  as  she 
told  it  to  me  afterwards,  for  I  was 
in  the  boat,  yon  know,  and  saw 
nothing  all  the  time  but  a  bit  of 
ironmould  on  the  jersey  of  the  man 
in  front  of  me. 

'  Oh,  I  thought  that  starting-gun 
was  never  going  to  fire/  she  began ; 
'I'm  sure  it  was  late.  I  thought 
how  nervous  you  must  all  be,  waiting 
so  long  in  the  boat:  several  times  I 
thought  I  heard  it,  and  horrified 
mamma  once  by  saying  "  Now 
they're  off!"  quite  loud.  At  last  I 
could  see  the  men  on  the  bank  a 
long  way  off  beginning  to  run,  and 
directly  came  the  crack  of  the  gun, 
and  a  low  sound  of  shouts  far  away. 
We  could  only  see  the  crowd  at  first, 
winding  in  and  out  along  the  bank, 
just  like  a  long  serpent ;  and  then 
the  sounds  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  though  1  couldn't  see  the  boats, 
I  felt  sure  ours  was  gaining.  Then 
I  saw  the  rowers'  heads  above  the 
bank,  and  then  Exeter  came  round 
the  corner,  and  then  our  boat  close 
npon  them  I  thought,  and  I  said 
quite  loud  again,  "They'll  bump 
them,  I'm  sure  they  will!"  and  a 
lady  near  me,  not  at  all  a  young 
lady,  was  very  angry,  and  said,  "  I'm 


sure  they'll  do  no  such  thing  J"  Oh, 
I  could  have  beaten  her  1  I  could 
see  everything  plainly  now,  and  I 
saw  you  getting  nearer  and  nearer ; 
I  knew  Charlie  was  putting  on  a 
spurt,  and  I  said, "  Well  done,  Char- 
lie, that's  right,  I  know  you'll  bump 
them,'  just  to  spite  the  old  lady. 
Oh,  how  those  Exeter  men  did  shout 
to  their  boat !  and  they  did  row  hard 
I'm  certain,  for  I  saw  the  oars  go 
dipping  in  and  out  all  together  like 
wings  moving  faster  and  faster,  and 
they  kept  aw  ay  from  yon  bravely. 
Oh,  what  terrible  shouts  there  were 
then,  mad  yells  they  were ;  I  trem- 
bled all  over ;  there  you  were  almost 
close  to  us,  and  all  but  touching 
Exeter.  I  saw  Charlie  tugging  with 
all  his  might ;  I  thought  he  would 
have  killed  himself,  and  Mr.  Wing- 
field  blowing  that  shrieking  whistle 
in  his  face  all  the  time.  Oh,  it  was 
fearfully  exciting.  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  like  to  jump  into  the  water, 
and  I  called  to  Charlie  with  all  my 
might.  I  don't  think  any  one  heard 
me,  there  was  such  a  noise,  but 
Charlie  looked  as  if  he  did,  for  he 
rowed  faster  still,  and  then,  just  as 
you  got  close  below  us,  I  saw  our 
boat  run  right  against  the  rudder  of 
Exeter,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  all 
right,  and  I  really  jumped  for  joy. 
Mamma  says  I  shouted  "  Hurrah!" 
I  dare  say  I  did— I  don't  know. 
And  now  you're  head  of  the  rivor, 
don't  you  feel  proud,  Mr.  Maynard? 
I  had  felt  proud  before,  but  I  was 
far  prouder  then,  as  I  met  Florence 
Thornhill's  bright  eyes,  and  thought 
that  in  them  I  could 

*  Discover, 
Sbe  felt  that  1  was  not  unworthy  to  love  hfr." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

'  THE  8TB0NGER  WILL !' 


BLANCHE  LYON  suffered  the 
others  to  advance  propositions 
respecting  the  manner  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  getting 
down  to  the  village  to  look  at  the 
cottage  that  was  to  let  It  was  not 
at  all  in  her  way  to  seek  to  add  con- 
fusion to  chaos  by  opposing  what 
vasnot  even  half  established,  and 
pointing  out  the  weakness  that 
would  immediately  assert  itself. 

'  The  distance  is  nothing— let  us 
walk.  1  have  walked  it  in  comfort 
once  already  to-day/  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  after 
a  comfortable  luncheon,  and  tan- 
ning herself  in  a  way  that  was  ex- 
pressive of  fatigue. 

'  Let  us  have  the  waggonette  and 
all  go  together,'  .Frank  Bathurst 
proposed.  He  felt  that  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  about  getting  to  be 
alone  with  Blanche,  and  he  did  not 
care  about  being  alone  with  any  one 
eke  just  then. 

'I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  your  all  putting  your- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  go  down,' 
Edgar  Talbot  said;  '  Trixy  and  Miss 
Lyon  will  perhaps  walk  down  with 
me,  and  you  could  wait  here  for  us 
to  come  back  and  fall  in  with  your 
plans,  whatever  they  are,  for  the 
afternoon/ 

'I  should  like  to  go  down  again  and 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things/ 
firs.  Lyon  said  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  felt  that  whatever  she  did  the 
others  would  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate her  excellence  in  doing  it—'  I 
should  like  to  go  down  again  and 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things 
that  are  not  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be  in  the  house.'  She  looked 
horn  one  to  the  other  appealingly 
as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  rather  ex- 
pected them  to  deny  her  even  this 
Email  boon  of  tiring  herself,  for  no 
good  end,  more  completely  than  she 
was  already. 

'  Walking  is  out  of  the  question  for 
yon,  mamma/  Blanche  said,  firmly. 
'Then  my  waggonette  plan  is 


the  best,'  Mr.  Bathurst  said,  with  a 
sort  of  '  that  settles  it'  smile. 

'  You  drive,  I  suppose  ?'  Blanche 
said,  persuasively,  looking  at  him 
as  he  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
got  up. 

'Yes.    I  will  drive.' 

'  And  Miss  Talbot  will  have  the 
place  of  honour  by  your  side,  and — 
you  are  letting  me  arrange  it  all — 
intending  to  coincide  with  my  ar- 
rangement, are  you  not  ?' 

'  Unquestionably/  he  replied. 

'  And  mamma  and  lux.  Talbot 
will  sit  just  behind  you.  I  shall 
ride:  you  will  lend  me  the  mare  you 
offered  to  give  me  ?' 

Her  accents  were  very  seductive 
in  their  subtle  sweetness  as  she  ad- 
dressed him ;  but  for  all  that  subtle 
sweetness  they  grated  on  his  ears. 
She  had  portioned  out  the  places 
of  all  save  Lionel  Talbot;  and  she 
designed  to  ride,  and  Lionel  Talbot 
would  be  free  to  go  with  her. 

'  Of  course  I  let  you  arrango  it 
all.  I  must  propose  one  alteration, 
however,  which  is  far  from  being 
an  amendment/  he  said,  gallantly; 
'  the  mare  gave  my  wrist  an  awk- 
ward jerk  this  morning.  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  hold  those  young 
horses  together  or  not.  Lai  had 
better  drive  them,  and  I  will  ride 
with  you.' 

He  came  nearer  to  her  as  he 
spoke,  his  fair  face  flushed,  and  his 
blue  eyes  dancing  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  all  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  root  of  his  desire 
for  this  change.  His  infatuation  for 
Blanche  amused  himself  so  much 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  its  amusing  other  people  in 
a  lesser  degree.  He  was  as  wilful 
as  a  woman  about  carrying  his  own 
point,  but  Blanche  opposed  him 
with  a  still  deeper  wilfulness. 

'  Let  me  look  at  your  wrist,'  she 
said,  and  then  when  he  came  close 
and  extended  his  hand,  she  laid  her 
slender  white  fingers  firmly  on  the 
part  which  he  had  declared  had 
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been  given  an  awkward  jerk.  *  I 
will  strengthen  it  for  you/  she  paid 
in  a  low  voice,  binding  her  handker- 
chief tightly  round  it  as  she  spoke ; 
'  please  do  not  frustrate  my  politics, 
whatever  they  may  bo ;  drive  as  you 
promised!' 

She  spoke  very  hurriedly  in  fear 
of  being  overheard  by  the  other?, 
who,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  mis- 
understood her  manner  and  motives, 
and  believed  her  to  be  flirting  at 
him,  her  cousin  host,  with  vigour 
and  determination.  But  though 
.s]ie  spoke  hurriedly  she  spoke  for- 
cibly, and  Frank  felt  that  it  be- 
hoved him  to  attend  to  her. 

'  Come  nearer  to  the  light,  that 
you  mny  see  to  tie  ray  bandage  be- 
comingly/ he  said,  laughing,  draw- 
ing her  after  him  to  the  window. 
'  That's  well !  Now  Blanche/  he 
muttered,  'what  is  it?  you  mean 
going  alone  ?' 

•  1  do  not  mean  going  with  you  at 
any  rate.  Behave  yourself,  Frank; 
hands  that  are  appendages  to 
sprained  wrists  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  of  pressing  so  painfully ; 
let  my  hand  go,  sir;  and  promise 
me  you  drive.' 

•  I  promise/  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  '  anything  yon  like ; 
I  will  order  the  horses.' 

As  he  left  the  room  thcro  was  a 
general  movement  made,  a  sort  of 
feint  among  the  party  of  going  to 
get  ready,  and  it  chanced  that  Lionel 
Talbot  and  Blanche  were  brought 
near  together. 

'  The  blunder  of  narrow  door- 
ways/ Blanche  laughed  as  Lionol 
stepped  back  for  her  to  pass  him, 
and  she  stepped  back  courteously 
at  the  same  moment ;  steps  which 
caused  their  detention  in  the  room 
alone  after  the  others  had  left  it. 
'  Am  I  to  ride  alone,  Mr.  Talbot  V 
she  said,  suddenly. 

•  You  seemed  to  prefer  the  groom's 
escort  to  Frank's/  he  replied. 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
the  groom  has  never  been  men- 
tioned. Will  yon  ride  with  me? 
That  is  a  plain  and  straightforward 
way  of  putting  it' 

'  I  had  better  not,  precious  as  tho 
office  of  taking  charge  of  yon,  if  only 
for  a  short  time,  would  be  to  me — 
I  had  better  not.' 


'  Why  ?'  she  said.  And  then  she 
linked  her  fingers  together,  and  let 
her  hands  fall  down  in  front  of  her. 
She  was  holding  her  head  up  proudly, 
but  her  eyes  were  down-cast,  hidden 
by  their  lashes.  —  'Why?'  she  re- 
peated, as  he  looked  at  her  most 
lovingly,  but  spoke  no  word. 

'Why?'  he  echoed.  'Because — 
will  you  have  it — my  reason?' 

'  Yes,  I  will  have  it— I  will  hear 
it.  You  shall  tell  me  so  plainly 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it/  she  said,  excitedly. 

'  I  had  better  not  take  charge  of 
you,  because  the  office  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  held  with  impunity  to 
the  holder  for  only  a  short  time. 
Forgive  me,  Miss  Lyon,  you  almost 
forced  the  truth  from  me/ 

Even  as  he  asked  for  her  forgive- 
ness in  broken,  subdued  tones,  she 
came  nearer  to  him,  with  a  soft, 
loving  triumph,  that  was  inexpres- 
sibly thrilling  to  him,  in  her  face 
and  bearing. 

'I  have  forced  tho  truth  from 
you  for  no  low,  vain  end/  she  said ; 
and  her  hands  were  extended  to 
him— were  taken— were  pressed  to 
his  heart,  before  Lionel  Talbot  re- 
membered that  ho  was  acting  a  very 
imprudent  part. 

'  Because  I  love  you  so/  he  said, 
passionately — 'becauso  I  love  you 
so,  it  would  bo  better  that  I  should 
never  be  with  you  again,  unless  I 
may  be  with  yon  for  ever.' 

*  And  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
that  being  the  case?'  she  whis- 
pered. And  then — she  was,  for  all 
the  bright  bravery  of  her  mind  and 
manner,  a  woman  endowed  with 
that  infinitely  caressing  way  that 
cannot  bo  withstood— then  she  low- 
ered her  head  a  little,  and  sighingly 
let  it  find  a  resting-place  on  his 
shonldcr. 

•  You  feared  your  fate  too  much, 
Lionel/  she  said. 

'  It  was  too  bright  a  one  for  me  to 
dare  to  hope  to  touch  it.  Blanche ! 
be  wise  in  time,  my  darling ;  think 
of  what  you  are  relinquishing  before 
you  suffer  me  to  let  my  whole  heart 
go  out  to  you  in  so  full  a  way  that 
I  may  never  get  it  back  and  live.  I 
have  so  little  to  offer  you  besides 
that  heart,  sweet  child— Frank  has 
so  much/ 
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'Wiich  wall  be  OTrendered  io 
Tracy  before  long.  Perhaps  you 
will  submit  to  ay  loss  of  Haldon 
with  a  better  grace  if  it  is  Trixy's 
pmf  She  asked  this  in  a  light 
tone;  but  she  added,  soberly  enough, 
in  festant  after,  *  Never  regret  your 
vast  of  anything  for  my  sake, 
Lionel;  if  poor  Edgar  bad  suc- 
eftsded  as  lie  believed  and  boped  be 
sbomld  succeed  m  bis  ventures,  it 
would  have  come  to  Uas  between 
yon  and  me,  and  I  should  have  basked 
idly  in  the  sun  of  that  success,  and 
been  Tery  happy.  As  it  is— well,  I 
have  it  in  me  to  fight  for  fortune 
with  yon  against  the  world.' 

She  looked  so  joyously  confident* 
so  radiantly  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
isg  state  of  things,  so  bewitohingly 
sopefol  about  the  suture,  that 
line!  felt  that 

•  l\»r  wisdom's  dhasoe 
Against  a  glance ' 

was  weaker  than  over.  However 
much  more  brilliant  her  fate  would 
save  been  if  ebe  bad  given  her  heart 
to  bis  friend  instead  of  to  himself, 
fseintoiicating  troth  that  her  heart 
vat  entirely  bis  now  came  home  to 
him  unalloyed  by  asbadow  of  doubt 
Soil  be  strove  to  render  bis  grasp 
upon  her  looser,  less  that  of  '  lord 
and  lover'  for  a  moment  as  be 
sad-. 

'Take  care,  Blanche!  I  can  give 
yon  up  now,  and  never  blame  you 
in  word  or  thought  for  having  got 
me  to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  death 
is  me  to  do  so;  but  five  minutes  of 
this,  and  no  earthly  power  shall 
make  me  give  you  up— you  bear 
to? 

'And  mark  you,  too,'  ebe  said, 
holding  her  head  far  back,  and 
•baking  it  winningly,  with  an  air  of 
satisfied  acquiescence  in  his  decision 
that  was  strangely  soothing  to  him. 
'You  shall  have  the  five  minutes: 
*»  for  the  opportunity  of  defying 
earthly  powers,  I  am  afraid  your 
tenacity  will  not  be  put  to  the  test, 
unless  mamma  intervenes*'  And 
then  they  both  laughed. 

'  Mamma's  intervention,  may  pos- 
sibly hasten  the  union  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers,'  he  said. 

'Mamma  is  safe  to  be  fanny  about 
it/  Blanche  said,  gravely,  'it  goes 


without  saying  that  she  will  be 
that;  sto  will  view  the  matter  from 
the  aaelancholy  point  of  view  if  not 
from  the  lachrymose  for  a  while* 
but  it  will  all  come  right  bv-and- 
by.' 

'Yes,  of  course  it  will,  if  we  make 
ore  own  arrangements  and  abide  by 
them,  without  suffering  let  or  hin- 
drance from  others.' 

'I  hear  them  coooingdowa  stsim,' 
Blanche  exclaimed,  starting  and 
blushing;  'do  let  me  go  and  pot 
my  habit  on— and  ride  with  as, 
will  you  ?' 

'  Will  I  not?'  be  answered,  very 
fondly,  as  she  got  herself  away 
through  the  doorway  which  she 
bad  declared  just  now  'to  be  a 
blunder.' 

'  We  don't  need  a  groom;  I  am 
going  to  ride  with  Miss  Lyon/ 
Lionel  said  to  Frank  Bathurst,  when 
Blanche  oame  down  and  joined 
them  just  outside  the  ball-door, 
where  the  waggonette  and  a  couple 
of  saddle  -  hordes  were  waiting. 
Lionel  said  it  with  that  assumption 
of  intense  indifference  which  gene- 
rally first  betrays  to  others  the  fact 
of  a  man  having  utterly  surrendered 
to  the  one  of  whom  he  does  not 
speak  as  he  feels. 

'Are  you  so?  very  well/  Frank 
said,  rather  coldly;  and  then  he 
turned  away  without  offering  to  help 
Blanche  on  to  her  horse.  The  men 
were  friends,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word;  but  it  is  a  hard  tiling  for 
both,  when  friends  love  the  same 
woman. 

'Earthly  power  number  one  is 
tmpropitions,'  Blanche  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  Lionel  stooped  for  iter  to 
put  her  foot  in  his  nand ;  '  believe 
me,  though,  Lionel,  I  would  not 
speak  of  it  if  I  were  not  sure  that 
with  him  it  is  a  passing  cloud.  Frank 
will  not  be  angry  with  us  long.' 

'I  hope  not  How  sweet  you 
look  in  your  riding-gear  T  Lionel 
replied.  Friendship  stands  such  a 
poor  chance  of  being  ably  con- 
sidered, when  lovo  puts  in  his 

It  was  bard  upon  Mr.  Bathurst; 
it  was  verv  bard  upon  Mr.  Bathurst 
to  have  to  see  that  pair  go  off  to- 
gether, and  to  be  doomed  himself 
to  play  the  part  of  charioteer  to 
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Mrs.  Lyon,  Edgar,  and  Beatrix ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  woman  in  love,  and 
at  the  same  time  sure  that  the  one 
she  loves  lores  somebody  else,  is  very 
much  at  a  disadvantage.  The  whole 
of  that  little  scene  of  starting  got 
stamped  in  vividly  upon  poor  Trixy's 
mind.  Blanche's  absolute  power 
over  both  the  man  who  loved  her 
and  the  man  she  loved,  were  painful 
sights  to  the  girl  who  had  no  appa- 
rent power  over  any  one  just  at  the 
time.  Miss  Lyon's  plan  of  making 
one  man  radiantly  happy  by  riding 
with  him,  and  another  man  doletully 
dull  by  not  driving  with  him,  was 
a  gift  that  not  all  Trixy's  Christian 
charity  could  compel  her  to  think 
good.  The  brother  would  have 
been  surrendered  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  brilliant  rival;  but  human 
nature  must  cease  to  be  itself  before 
a  lover  can  be  given  up  graciously. 

Their  way  lay  through  such 
bowery  lanes ;  between  such  high- 
banked,  rich,  garden-like  hedges.  It 
was  the  time  of  roses,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  time  for  most  of  our 
fairest  wild  flowers  to  bloom.  The 
beauty  of  the  uncultivated  sloping 
parterres  through  which  they  passed 
made  matter  for  talk  for  them  for  a 
time ;  but  presently,  when  the  fast 
trot  of  the  cobs  had  carried  the  wag- 
gonette so  far  ahead  of  them  that  it 
was  safe  to  speak,  and  even  to  look, 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  near  rein 
brought  Lionel's  horse  closer  to 
Blanche's,  and  he  said — 

'Concealment  is  always  bad:  if 
we  fairly  understand  each  other, 
darling,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
fair  to  the  others  that  they  should 
understand  us  too.' 

'Hurried  disclosures  are  as  bod 
as  concealment/  she  said.  '  We  do 
fairly  understand  each  other,  Lionel ; 
of  course  we  do ;  but  why  make 
talk  about  that  understanding  be- 
fore it  is  needful  ?  Circumstance  is 
a  mighty  monarch ;  about  ourselves 
we,  and  we  only,  have  to  consult 
him ;  meanwhile  we  had  better  not 
consult  other  people,  I  think.' 

As  she  spoke,  Bhe  lifted  up  her 
hand  to  switch  the  air  with  her 
whip.  Lionel  caught  the  hand  and 
held  it 

'I  could  have  gone  on  suffering 
silence  to  reign  as  to  my  feelings 


about  you,  if  you  had  not  let  me 
speak  to  you  as  I  have  spoken  this 
morning;  but  now  that  course  is 
closed  to  me.  I  cannot  look  upon 
you  as  my  future  wife  in  secret.  My 
love  lias  gone  out  to  you  as  X  never 
thought  it  could  go  to  any  woman. 
You  have  accepted  the  love;  you 
must  submit  to  the  show  of  it' 

'Submit!  as  tar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  accept  ail  show  of  it  with 
pride  and  gladness/  she  said,  softly ; 
'  but  for  you,  Lionel,  avowed  en- 
gagements tetter  a  man  who  is 
lighting  with  the  world.  People 
will  not  overlook  the  tact  of  success 
being  essential  to  him  because  he  is 
going  to  be  married ;  and  so,  often 
the  hand  that  is  playing  honestly 
and  lovingly  for  fortune's  favours, 
is  rendered  unsteady  or  weak  by  the 
too  keen  observation  bent  upon  it 
play  freely,  dearest,  for  a  tune,  at 
least.' 

*  Freely,  but  not  secretly/  he  said. 

'  You  have  it  in  you  to  be  very 
rash.' 

'I  have,  when  I  am  very  fond. 
Rash,  do  you  say  ?  No,  Blanche,  in 
this  case  the  rashness  would  be  in 
concealment.  If  I  shrank  from  pro- 
claiming that  you  had  promised  to 
be  my  own,  you  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn  my  weakness  in  thus 
shrinking ;  and  yet,  women  are  so 
consistently  inconsistent  that  yon 
urge  me  to  do  so.' 

'For  our  mutual  good,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  How  would  it  be  for  our  mutual 
good  that  we  should  be  held  in 
check— cut  off  from  the  confidence 
that  should  cheer  usV 

'  My  cowardice  is  not  for  myself/ 
she  answered,  blushing  brightly. 
'  I  only  feel  that  for  you  it  might  be 
better  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
the  obligation  laid  upon  you  of 
having  to  make  money  enough  to 
support  a  wife  for  a  time;  but 
if  you  will  risk  the  drawbacks, 
Lionel ' 

'  You  will  agree  to  their  all  know- 
ing that  you  are  going  to  be  my 
wife/  he  interrupted;  'and  the 
sooner  they  know  it,  and  the  sooner 
it  is,  the  better.  Be  sure  of  one 
thing— I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
out  into  the  world  again  without  me. 

She  looked  up  at  him  gratefnyll, 
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proudly,  fondly.  '  Ob,  Lai,  it  was 
only  for  your  sake  I  counselled  con- 
caiment  for  a  time ;  for  my  own  I 
thank  you  for  your  decision,  and 
accept  it,  as  I  will  every  one  you 
make  henceforth  without  appeal/ 

As  she  finished  her  sentence  they 
turned  into  the  one  little  crooked 
street  of  the  Tillage  in  which  the 
cottage  that  was  to  let  was  situated, 
and  fell  under  the  observation  of 
the  party  in  the  waggonette,  which 
was  pulled  up  to  wait  for  them. 

'  I  wish  Blanche  would  not  lag  be- 
hind in  that  way,'  Mrs.  Lyon  said, 
rather  peevishly.  It  seemed  to  the 
good  old  lady  a  wicked  waste  of 
a  golden  opportunity  that  her 
draghter  should  linger  behind  with 
a  comparatively  poor  artist  when  a 
rich  landowner  was  ahead.  Before 
anyone  could  reply  to  her  the  pair 
on  horseback  came  up  at  a  sharp 
trot,  and  something  in  Blanche's 
manner  told  Frank  Bathurst  that 
the  'game  was  gone.' 

Need  it  be  said  that  as  soon  as  this 
conviction  smote  him  he  accepted 
the  situation  with  the  blithe  amia- 
bility that  characterized  him,  and 
became  on  the  spot  their  wannest 
ally.  From  the  bottom  of  his  bright, 
warm,  wide  heart  he  had  wished  for 
Miss  Lyon  for  his  wife ;  but,  since 
he  could  not  have  her  through  some 
ejBtortion  of  her  own  judgment,  he 
was  admirably  well  contented  that 
ins  friend  should  be  successfuL  At 
any  rate  she  would  not  drop  out  of 
his  orbit,  and  be  lost  to  his  beauty- 
loving  sight.  It  would  still  be 
within  his  power  to  hear  her  talk, 
to  see  her  move  about  with  that 
tootle  seductiveness  of  movement 
which  no  other  woman  possessed. 
The  link  of  friendship  should  never 
be  broken  between  the  two  families, 
and  Blanche  would  still  be  free  to 
charm  him,  as  only  so  clever,  fasci- 
nating, and  beautiful  a  woman  could 
charm  him.  He  watched  her  as 
Lionel  helped  her  from  her  horse, 
and  when  she  reached  the  ground 
he  managed  to  make  her  eyes  meet 
his.  For  a  moment  or  two  they 
looked  unflinchingly,  and  when  each 
•lowly  turned  away  from  the  other's 
gaze  the  understanding  between 
them  was  as  honourable  and  com- 
plete as  if  it  had  been  legally  drawn 
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up  and  ratified.  They  were  to  bo 
friends  free  and  unfettered  in  man- 
ner and  in  mind,  without  a  back 
thought  or  regret  about  anything 
between  them. 

'One  moment,'  he  muttered,  as 
they  were  passing  into  the  cottage 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  rest,  and 
he  put  his  hand  upon  hers  as  he 
spoke—'  one  moment  My  wrist  is 
strong  enough  now,  you  see;  it 
does  not  tremble  as  I  tell  you  I  see 
what  has  happened,  and  rejoice  in 
it,  dear  Blanche,  for  my  old  friends. 
God  bless  you  both !  You  will  be 
very  happy.' 

'And  so  will  you,  Frank?'  she 
half  asserted,  half  interrogated. 

'Yes/  he  said,  gaily;  'I  don't 
think  it  is  in  me  to  be  a  despairing 
swain.' 

'  If  you  did  despair,  I  should  say 
you  were  blind  and  void  of  all  taste/ 
she  answered,  hurriedly,  as  the  others 
looked  back  at  them  from  the  al- 
ready opened  door,  and  they  had  to 
hasten  their  steps  to  rejoin  them. 

It  was  a  charming  cottage.  The 
'two  or  three  little  drawbacks1 
which  Mrs.  Lyon  had  anxiously  vo- 
lunteered to  point  out  were  no 
drawbacks  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  people.  When  looked  upon 
in  cold  blood  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  an  irregular  and 
defective  abode;  for  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  had  been  added  to  the 
original  structure,  and  the  original 
structure  had  the  air  of  disapprov- 
ing of  the  additions  and  of  holding 
itself  aloef  from  them  as  much  as 
possibla  The  ceilings  had  given 
way  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  kitchen  range  was  a  monstrous 
rusty  enigma  to  Mrs.  Lyon ;  but  de- 
spite these  trifles  the  cottage  was 
charming,  for  it  was  prettily  papered 
and  it  had  French  windows,  and  its 
walls  were  festooned  by  roses,  and 
its  garden  sloped  away  in  privacy 
to  the  woods. 

'It's  a  perfect  little  paradise/ 
Beatrix  said  aloud :  and  she  thought 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  share  such 
a  paradise  with  Frank  Bathurst 

'  It  is  just  the  house  for  a  pair 
of  artistio-minded  young  married 
people/  Frank  himself  said,  gravely. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Lyon,  what  is  your 
verdict?  Edgar  Talbot  asked. 
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'  I  only  wish  it  was  going  to  l>e 
my  homo/  that  la<ly  answered,  with 
tho  bright  admiration  that  camo 
from  her  feeling  over- confident  about 
it's  never  being  her  home. 

'  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  what  I  should  shortly  have 
been  compelled  to  tell  you  "in  any 
case:  lam  going  to  break  up  my 
London  establishment — why  I  need 
hardly  tell  you— and  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  continue  to  afford 
my  sister  the  same  countenance  and 
protection  here  which  you  consented 
to  give  her  in  London.  May  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  so,  Sirs.  Lyon?' 

'  Live  here !'  she  exclaimed. 

'Yes;  live  here  for  a  time  at 
least' 

'  Mamma,  you  can  have  no  better 
plan  to  propose/  Blanche  said  re- 
proachfully; and  then  Mrs.  Lyon 
shook  her  head  dolorously,  and  said 
'  Oh,  no ;  of  course  not  V  adding 
suddenly — 

'  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  go 
into  nice,  quiet,  convenient  lodgings 
in  London,  where  every  comfort 
would  be  supplied  to  us,  than  to 
live  here :  consider  the  butcher.' 

* 1  really  must  confess  to  consider- 
ing my  own  and  my  sister's  conve- 
nience, before  the  butcher/  Edgar 
said,  laughing. 

'  I  mean,  think  of  the  distance  we 
are  from  him ;  not  but  what  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  stay  here,  if  you 
all  wish  me  to  do  it ;  but  how  aro 
we  to  manage;  there  is  no  furni- 
ture 1'  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  as  she  spoke, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
she  would  ask  their  pardon  for 
mildly  appealing  against  that  want 
of  consideration  of  them  which  made 
them  expect  her  to  joyously  acqui- 
esce in  the  prospect  of  living  in  an 
empty  house. 

'  The  furniture  shall  be  sent  down 
from  Victoria  Street,  if  you  will 
agree  to  live  here  for  at  least  a  year 
after  it  is  furnished/  Mr.  Talbot  re- 
plied. 

'  Then  it  will  not  fit/  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  like  a  woman. 

'  Never  mind  its  fitting  the  house/ 
Edgar  replied,  like  a  man, '  we  will 
settle  it  when  it  comes.' 

'What  am  I  to  do  about  the 
range?'  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  dejectedly. 
'I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to 


remain  with  Miss  Talbot  here,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  a  year;  but  I 
could  wish  that  range  altered,  or  1 
shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace ; 
"  Fit  for  a  young  married  couple,  wit  1 1 
artistic  minds!" — well,  it  may  be  fit 
for  such ;  but  I  know  what  tho 
cooking  will  be  if  that  range  isn't 
looked  to.' 

'  Let  us  take  the  house,  and  ask 
Trixy  to  stay  with  us/  Lionel  whis- 
pered; 'and  let  your  mother  go 
back  to  the  delightful  London  lodg- 
ings, where  she  can  be  free  from  the 
burden  of  that  range/  But  Miss. 
Lyon  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  sug- 
gestion. She  was  not  made  of  tho 
materials  to  marry  in  haste,  with 
the  possibility  before  her  that  cir- 
cumstances might  cause  the  man 
she  married  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Accordingly,  she  only  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  him;  and  then 
said — 

'  The  greater  good  of  the  greater 
number  is  the  point  to  be  considered 
by  all  of  us ;  Mamma,  this  will  be 
the  best  place  for  yon  to  live  in 
with  Trucy.' 

'  Where  shall  we  all  find  room?' 
Mrs.  Lyon  said,  querulously. 

'  I  may  not  be  at  home  for  long/ 
Blanche  replied. 

'I  will  have  no  more  governess- 
ing/  Mrs.  Lyon  said  emphatically. 
'  You  shall  not  go  out  in  that  way 
again/ 

Blanche  laughed,  and  shook  her 
head. 

'  I  promise  yon  I  will  not  attempt 
to  do  it/  she  said.  'I  am  more 
ambitious  in  these  days;  yon  shall 
know  in  what  way  if  I  succeed.' 

'  And  you  will  tell  me  even  if  yon 
fail,  will  you,  my  own  Blanche?' 
Lionel  whispered,  as  they  went  out 
together,  and  he  prepared  to  put 
her  on  her  horse.  But  Blanche  in 
reply  to  this  only  bent  her  brow 
with  that  look  of  sudden  stedfast- 
ness  which  had  a  habit  of  coming 
over  her  face,  as  she  replied — 

'I  won't  promise  that,  Lionel; 
failures  are  not  nice  things  to  talk 
about/ 

'  Why  venture  anything  on  your 
own  account?  why  not  trust  your- 
self wholly  and  solely  to  me?  there 
is  a  great  deal  wanting  in  your  love 
while  you  refuse  to  do  this.9 


She  wis  stung  to  quick  speech  by 
big  supposition.  'Ton  know — you 
■mat  know  that  I  would  brave  any- 
thing, relinquish  anything,  do  any- 
Urine-,  for  the  sake  of  being  your 
wife,  she  said  ;  ■  bnt  I  won't  consent 
to  fatter  yon:  to  impoverish  and 
lessen  yon  In  any  way  would  be 

Shtfol  to  ma  Lionel,  I  would 
ier  emah  my  lots  than  do  it  I 
will  crash  my  love,  if  it  cornea  to 
that:  do  yon  believe  me?* 

'  No,*  be  aaid,  as  he  along  rrimeelf 
upon  bis  horse. 

'No,  Lionel  1' 

'I  do  not  believe  that  my  own 
love  far  yon  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
ineapaUoof  overcoming  snob  soru- 
ptes.  Oh,  child  1  yon  are  mine  now 
to  have,  and  to  hold  against  the 
woaid:  even  against  yourself.  Don't 
1st  me  hear  any  more  about  toot 


"fettering,"  or ''impoverishing,"  or 
"lessening"  me.  Whan  you  are 
my  wife  I  will  teach  you  that  your 
being  that  is  ampin  compensation 
for  everything  else.' 

She  began  conning  the  lesson  he 
was  willing  to  teach  her,  with  each 
a  pleased,  happy  look  on  her  face 
as  she  turned  it  toward  him, 

'Oh,  Lionel  1  after  all  my  wise, 
prudent  speeches,  what  will  you 
think  of  me,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I 
love  you  desperately,  darling,  des- 
perately?' 

'  Think  l  that  I  am  sorer  of  yon 
than  I  was  before  yon  gave  yourself 
out  to  speak  tho  truth,'  he  said, 
fondly;  'there  must  be  no  going 
back  from  this,  Blanche ;  we  are 
bound  to  play  for  fortune's  fa- 
vours: to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
together.' 


EQERIA :  AN  ACROSTIC. 

EgtiU  Dtnu  pure  u  mom,  iwact  u  in. 

E  chocs  Out  people  with  a  lute's  lorn  breath 

0  ray  walls,  mute-mouldering  in  wave-washed  death ; 
E  xquisfte  dreams,  sighing  through  tranced  sea-shells, 
B  ich  memories  breathing  of  the  quiet  deeps ; 

1  n  shadowy  bay,  the  ripple  of  star-sown  seas ; 
A  utumn's  low  stir  of  noonday-laden  bees ; 

Drip  of  charmed  oars,  when  every  nigh  sound  sleeps 
I  n  the  still  ocean,  lulled  by  sprite-like  spoils. 
V  sic  stein!    Bare  lips,  your  heavenly  melody 
A  11  emulous  Nature's  strains  doth  matchlessly  oulvia 

X.  S.  0. 


84  Tico  Colours. 


TWO  COLOURS. 

LITTLE  lily,  tell  mo  how 
This  change  has  come  about 

Prithee !  stay  a  whilie  now 
And  say  how  it  fell  out. 

Say  how  it  was  you  ever  came 

In  this  bad  place  to  be? 
Say  why  you're  starting  at  your  name  ? 
Why  you're  afraid  of  me? 
Not  Lily  now,  but  Rose,  she  said — 
A  little  change  from  white  to  red. 

Now  tell  me  who  it  was,  poor  child, 

(It  hardly  can  be  true) 
Who  from  your  father's  roof  beguiled 

His  only  hope,  in  you. 
Oh!  Lily — it  il  passing  sad 

To  see  you  in  this  silken  glare, 
You  used  to  be  so  simply  clad, 
Your  linen  frock  so  clean  and  fair. 
"Tis  but  a  little  change,  she  said — 
A  little  change  from  white  to  red. 

I  remember,  when  a  little  one. 

Your  mother  thought  you  pole ; 
Half  in  earnest,  half  in  fan, 

Said  your  name  should  tell  the  tale. 
That  kindly  mother  never  thought 

Those  tiny  cheeks  that  met  her  gaze 
Would  e'er  be  willingly  distort 

With  such  a  painted  blaze. 
Again  a  little  change,  6he  said — 
A  little  change  from  white  to  red. 

So  she  passed  me,  one  of  many 

Stories,  walking  to  and  fro. 
And  it's  surely  useless  any 

Mora  of  this  our  tale  to  know. 
By-and-by  there'll  come  another 

Change  to  Lily,  as  to  you ; 
Then  will  Death,  a  second  mother, 
Wipe  away  the  guilty  hue. 
Oh !  to  leas  pitiful  that  sight,— 
That  little  change  from  red  to  white. 
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HALF  AN  HOUE  IN  A  BEBVANTff  REGISTRY  OFFICE. 


HAYING  occasion  recently  to  re- 
pair, by  appointment,  to  one  of 
those  places  which  have  of  late  be- 
come quite  'institutions'  in  this 
country,  a '  Servants'  Registry  Office/ 
I  was  let  in  for  half  an  hour's  enter- 
tainment in  what  passed  within  my 
bearing,  though  it  presented  pro- 
bably but  a  sample  of  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings in  an  establishment  of  the 
kind. 

I  had  come  to  meet  a  young  per- 
son whose  services  I  was  anxious  to 
secure  from  the  strong  terms  in 
which  she  had  been  recommended 
to  me ;  but  as  I  was  before  the  time 
appointed,  and  she  was  considerably 
after,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of 
an  unintentional  witness  of  what 
transpired  in  the  interval. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  observe  that 
the  'office '  in  question  was  kept  by 
a  female,  a  married  woman  of  well- 
merited  reputation  for  respectability 
and  judgment,  who  had  now  been 
doing  business  for  years  in  that  line, 
and,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  good 
thing  of  it     She  had  her  stated 
hours  of  business,  and  did  nothing 
else.  Formerly  she  had  kept  a  shop, 
a  greengrocer's  on  a  small  scale, 
carrying  on  the  two  businesses  to- 
gether; but  she  found  that  the  two 
lines  did  not  somehow  suit  one 
another;   that  the  supplying  her 
customers  with  apples  and  cabbages 
interfered  so  with  her  'domestic' 
transactions    that,    favouring    no 
doubt  the  one  that  was  most  lucra- 
tive, she  disposed  of  her  stock-in- 
trade,  converted  her  shop  into  what 
she  termed  her  office,  with  an  ante 
or  waiting-room,  pulled  down  the 
old  sign-board,  and  replaced  it  by 
another  which  proclaimed  to  the 
passing  world,  in  gilt  and  blue,  that 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  pro- 
prietress was  devoted  to  her  're- 
gistry.' 

She  was  a  person  eminently 
adapted  for  the  calling  she  had  se- 
lected. In  her  dress  she  was  fault- 
lessly neat  and  simple.  Never  did 
you  see  upon  her— at  least  in  busi- 
ness hours — so  much  as  a  super- 
fluous bit  of  ribbon,  far  less  any- 
thing approaching  the  gay  or  flashy. 


Her  manner,  without  being  dry,  was 
thoroughly  business-like  and  the 
same  to  all  her  customers.  Whether 
it  were  peeress  or  poor  curate's  wife, 
whether  it  were  the  employer  of  a 
dozen  servants  or  only  of  one  of  all 
work,  she  preserved  consistently 
the  same  civil  demeanour  to  every 
one,  so  that  all  came  away  with  a 
correspondingly  good  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Primworthy. 

The  young  woman  whom  I  ex- 
pected not  having  arrived,  Mrs. 
Primworthy  begged  that  I  would 
take  a  seat  in  the  ante-room  already 
referred  to,  which  accordingly  I  did, 
hoping,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  deten- 
tion might  not  be  long. 

This  apartment  evidently  served 
as  Mrs  Primworthy's  sitting-room 
when  she  was  not  pursuing  her  pro- 
fessional avocations.  There  was  a 
convenient  window  in  the  dividing- 
wall  through  which,  when  seated, 
you  could  take  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  so-called  office.  This  interme- 
diate window  bad  been  left  open ;  so 
that  not  only  could  I  see,  if  I  wished, 
those  in  the  next  room,  but  I  could 
also  hear — in  fact  I  could  not  help 
hearing — their  conversation. 

Having  accordingly  taken  a  chair, 
I  readily  accepted  also  the  offer  of 
a  newspaper,  and  for  a  few  moments 
it  engaged  my  attention;  but  I  soon 
found  reading  to  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  distractions  of  the  ad- 
jacent audience  chamber,  so  I  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  off 
on  the  arrival  of  a  lady  in  her  car- 
riage and  pair,  who,  having  alighted, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy her  pitiable  case.  Her  coun- 
tenance, I  fancied,  bore  a  look  of 
harassment ;  and  as  I  heard  her  dis- 
close the  plight  that  she  was  in, 
I  certainly  did  not  wonder  that 
she  should  evince  something  like 
anxiety. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy/  she  be- 
gan, 'I  am  in  great  trouble.  My 
servants  are  all  leaving  me,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  the  reason  why.  When 
I  say  all,  I  mean  all  excepting  my 
cook,  who  came  to  me  about  a  fort- 
night ago.    I  do  hope  she  will  stay, 
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for  really  she  is  invaluable.  But  all 
the  rest  have  given  me  notice,  and 
that  within  a  day  or  two  of  one 
another.  rlhey  seem,  without  any 
cause,  to  have  taken  a  whim  into 
their  heads  to  leave  me  in  less  than 
a  month  from  now.  I  feel  it  so  I 
cannot  tell  you.  When  I  think  of 
the  ingratitude  of  their  behaviour, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  perplexity 
they  have  placed  me  in,  it  almost 
overcomes  me;  and  then  we  have 
visitors  coming  to  stay  with  us.  Oh, 
Mis.  Frimworthy,  I  am  quite  bewil- 
dered at  the  prospect.' 

'Well,  ma'am,  I'm  exceedingly 
sorry  to  hear  it:  but  yon  surely 
don't  mean  to  say  that  all  your  ser- 
vants have  given  warning?' 

'Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Now  you 
know  our  old  nurse  who  has  been 
with  us  for  years,  and  who  I  sup- 
posed was  so  attached  to  the  family 
that  she  could  not  have  endured  the 
thought  of  leaving  us.  Well,  she 
was  the  very  first,  positively,  to  give 
me  notice.  That  I  thought  Dad 
enough.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
others  followed  her  example.  My 
lady's-maid,  who  suits  me  to  a 
nicety,  and  my  housemaid,  and  even 
that  steady  young  man  Jones,  whom 
I  was  bo  thankful  to  you  for  find- 
ing for  me,  he  says  he  must  seek 
another  stuation  too.' 

*  'Tis  certainly  very  trying,  ma'am, 
isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  whatever  can  bo 
the  cause  of  it  all.  Has  there  been 
nothing  unpleasant  with  them  that 
you  can  think  of,  ma'am  ?  Servants 
axe  really  getting  so  high  and 
mighty  in  their  notions  now,  that 
they'll  scarce  bear  being  spoke  to.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  There  has  been  no 
occasion  even  for  fault-finding  lately. 
And  it  seems  so  strange,  they  all 
say  they  are  so  sorry  to  go,  and 
speak  of  the  kindness  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  yet  they  cannot  think 
of  staying.  I  have  questioned  them, 
and  entreated  them  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter ;  but  the  only  answer 
I  canget  is:  "  Things  is  not  as  they 
used  to  be."  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  ohange.  We  treat  them  exactly 
the  6ame  as  we  always  have,  and 
they  have  no  complaints  to  make.  I 
have  only  one  comfort  amidst  it  all, 
and  that  is,  my  new  cook,  who  is 
the  best,  I  think,  I  have  ever  had, 


Fays  she  is  quite  comfortable,  and 
has  expressed  no  wish  to  leavo  me. 
She  tells  me  also  she  has  known  of 
servants  elsewhere  being  seized  with 
a  similar  freak,  and  all  giving  notice 
together.  I  think,  she  said,  in  one 
of  the  places  where  she  was  before, 
they  all  did  so  one  morning.  But  it 
is  fortunate  she  is  not  going  too,  is 
it  not,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?' 

But  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  noticed, 
made  no  answer  to  this  remark ;  and 
a  peculiar  look  she  put  on  made  me 
fancy  some  suspicion  had  occurred 
to  her.  '  Do  you  know,  ma'am/  she 
replied, '  I  should  much  like  to  talk 
a  Dit  to  your  footman  Jones.  He 
knows  me  well,  and  I  will  reason 
with  him,  and  tell  him  what  I  think 
of  his  conduct.    It  can  do  no  harm, 


ma'am.' 


'  Oh,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
so ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  no  sort 
of  use.  Foolish  fellow,  he  is  quite 
resolved  to  be  gone  as  much  as  any 
of  them.  You  may  try  what  you 
can  do.  Here,  Jones/  said  the  lady, 
stooping  forward  to  beckon  the  man 
in. 

'Excuse  me,  ma'am,'  interposed 
Mrs,  Primworthy,  •  I  must  ask  you 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  step  into  the 
next  room,  as  I  think  he  won't  liko 
speaking  out  before  you;  so  if  you 
don't  mind,  ma'am,  just  taking  a 
seat  in  here — *  (opening  the  door  of 
the  room  I  was  in). 

Mrs.  Primworthy  did  not  finish 
her  sentence,  but  showed  the  lady 
in,  and  closing  the  door  again,  sum- 
moned Jones  into  her  presence. 

I  own  I  felt  by  no  means  comfort- 
able on  being  discovered  in  my  re- 
treat, especially  when  its  facilities 
for  overhearing  became  apparent 
The  lady  evinced  a  little  surprise  at 
seeing  me,  and  perhaps  felt  some- 
thing more;  but  we  both  remained 
seated,  still  and  silent,  listening  to 
the  conversation  between  the  loot- 
man  and  the  registress.  And  now 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  shrewd  tact  of  Mrs.  Primworthy. 
Instead  of  opening  a  direct  fire 
upon  the  man  with  the  straightfor- 
ward inquiry  why  it  was  he  had 
given  notice,  she  adopted  the  mas- 
terly flank  movement  of  expressing 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cook  who  had 
lately  left  the  place,  and  after  enu- 
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aerating  her  various  excellencies, 
all  of  which  Jones  endorsed  to  the 
fall,  she  observed : — 

'Yea  indeed,  she  was  what  we 
may  call  a  good  servant,  and  no 
mistake ;  and  what's  more,  she  was 
a  comfortable  sort  of  a  person  to 
live  with;  and  I'm  quite  certain, 
Jones,  if  she'd  a  remained  yon  never 
would  have  wanted  to  leave  the 
same  as  you  are.' 

'No,  mam,  nor  none  on  us 
wouldn't  and  so  that's  the  truth/ 
admitted  Jones,  falling  at  once  into 
the  trap. 

'It  makes  such  a  deal  of  differ- 
ence, doesn't  it,  Jones,  when  a  cook 
makes  things  agreeable  in  the 
kitchen.  I  knew  it  was  so.  Ser- 
vants as  has  a  kind  master  and  mis- 
tress don't  all  give  warning  that  way 
without  there  being  a  cause  for  it' 

'That  they  dont,  mum,  and  ac- 
cording to  my  notions  servants  did 
ought  to  be  all  of  a  equality  like, 
and  not  one  set  over  the  rest  on  'em. 
It  makes  a  place  beyond  all  bearin', 
that  it  do.' 

I  stole  a  glance  across  at  the  lady, 
and.it  was  really  painful  to  witness 
the  evident  discomfort  which  this 
observation  of  the  footman  occa- 
sioned her.  She  started  as  if  to  rise 
from  her  chair  and  stop  further  dis- 
cussion; but  on  Mrs.  Primworthy 
resuming,  she  sat  still. 

'And  then,  Jones,'  added  the  lat- 
ter; '  I've  always  found  when  a  cook 
do  treat  her  fellow  servants  bad,  if s 
a  thing  she  can't  be  cured  of,  so  it 
isn't  any  use  arguing  with  her  on 
if 

'That's  just  where  it  is,  mum; 
and  as  I  says,  Hain't  no  good  any  on 
us  a  tryin' to  remain.  Her  temper 
be  so  bad,  and  she  be  that  there 
violent,  as  no  one  cant  *bide  in  sight 
of  her.  I'm  sure  I've  always  a 
wished  to  live  peaceable  like  with 
every  one;  but  that  there  woman 
she  won't  leave  none  on  us  alone. 
Tis  her  natur,  I  expects;  and  so 
sometimes  she'll  be  abusin'  one, 
sometimes  tf other,  and  sometimes 
abusin'  us  all  round.  Such  a  time 
as  I've  had  these  here  last  ten  days! 
I'd  sooner  list  for  a  soldier.  I'd 
sooner—* 

Here  Mrs.  Primworthy  inter- 
rupted him.   'Tour  mistress  is  sadly 


put  about,  Jones.  Don't  you  think 
yon  could  manage  to  stay  on  till  she 
was  suited?  and  you  might  have 
more  time,  perhaps,  to  look  oat  for 
a  good  place.9 

'No,  mum;  Fm  very  sorry  for 
missus,  but  I  couldn't  stay:  I  be- 
lieve as  it  would  be  the  death  o*  ma 
I  was  going  to  say  as  I'd  sooner 
break  stones  from  mornin'  to  night, 
and  get  my  vittles  where  I  could, 
than  I'd  bide  in  a  place  where  that 
there  woman  was.  If  we  was  a  lot 
of  dogs,  she  couldn't  treat  us  no 
worse  nor  she  do.  'Taint  me  only, 
either:  every  one  as  comes  to  the 
kitchen  catches  it  from  her  just  the 
same.  If  it's  the  baker  or  the 
grocer's  man,  she  do  fly  at  'em  as  it 
she  was  a  tiger,  axing  them  what 
brings  'em  there,  and  such  like,  till 
some  on  'em  declares  as  they  wont 
come  no  more.  'Twas  only  last 
night  as  the  butcher's  boy  said  some 
one  else  might  come  for  orders,  'cos 
he  shouldn't  come  again.  Never  did 
see  such  a  woman  in  all  my  life: 
she  must  be  abusin'  or  a  scolding 
summut  Why,  one  day,  if  she 
didn't  take  and  beat  the  poor  cat 
with  the  bastin'  spoon, 'cos  she  hap- 
pened to  come  nigh  the  hastener 
when  she  was  a  reastin',  till  the 
poor  animal  went  limpin'  off  under 
the  dresser.' 

The  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  lady,  which  had  been 
fast  fomenting,  here  reached  a 
climax,  and  completely  got  the 
better  of  her.  Unable  to  sit  quiet 
any  longer,  she  quickly  rose  from 
her  chair,  and,  presenting  herself 
again  in  the  office,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion. 

The  appearance  of  his  mistress 
Jones  took  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
withdraw  ;  whereupon  the  lady  re- 
commenced. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  have 
overheard  alL  I  really  do  not  know 
how  I  feel !  I  am  amazed  1  I  am 
mortified  too.  How  I  have  been 
taken  in  with  that  woman !  To  me 
she  is  perfectly  respectful,  appearing 
to  know  her  place  most  thoroughly ; 
and  yet  amongst  the  servants  she 
must  be  a  regular  virago.  Still,  I 
feel  relieved  greatly,  disappointed 
though  lam.  I  am  sure  I  have  to 
thank  yon  for  the  way  in  which  yon 
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elicited  the  truth  from  Jones,  and 
really  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
being  bo  clever/ 

Mrs.  Prim  worthy  smiled,  with  a 
look  of  modest  satisfaction,  and  re- 
plied— 

*  Why,  ma'am,  when  you  told  me 
what  tlio  cook  had  said  to  you,  I 
suspected  at  once  what  was  the 
matter.' 

1  Well,  I  say,  I  think  it  was  very 
clever  of  yon.  But  /  am  greatly  to 
blame,  for,  do  you  know,  I  entirely 
forgot  to  make  any  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  woman's  temper,  so  I  am 
justly  punished  for  my  own  stupid 
forget  fulness.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  don't  know.  You 
might  not  perhaps  have  heard  the 
truth,  even  if  you  had  made  that 
inquiry.  You  see,  some  mistresses 
makes  it  a  sort  of  rule  never  to  say 
a  single  word  to  harm  a  servant  that 
applies  to  them  for  a  character; 
and  I  know  one  lady,  for  example, 
who,  though  she  has  had  really  all 
sorts  in  service,  gives  the  same  cha- 
racter to  every  one.  They  are  all 
good-tempered,  all  cleanly,  all  sober, 
and  so  on ;  when  I  know,  as  a  fact, 
some  of  them  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. And  then,  you  see,  ma'am, 
this  woman  is  a  knowing  one;  she 
never  shows  her  temper  to  you: 
most  likely  her  former  mistresses 
have  found  her,  like  you  have,  quite 
civil  and  respectful,  though  in  other 
kitchens  she  has  gone  on  as  she  has 
in  yours.  It  is  seldom,  too,  we  can  get 
servants  to  speak  out  of  one  another. 
I  assure  you,  ma'am,  they'll  leave  a 
good  place  sooner.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  heard  one  speak  out  like 
that  footman  of  yours  did :  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  they  don't ;  for  how  are 
you  or  I  to  know — how's  anyone  to 
know— the  real  characters,  when 
there's  an  agreement  like  to  keep 
the  truth  back  from  us  ?  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  you  intend  giving  the  cook 
notice  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  shall/  replied  the  lady. 
'  I  shall  hurry  home  and  give  her 
warning  at  once ;  and  I  do  hope,  by 
doing  so,  I  shall  get  my  other  ser- 
vants to  stop  on.  Do  you  think 
they  will,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?' 

'  Really,  ma'am,  I  hope  they  may, 
but  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  Ser- 
vants has  got  such  queer  obstinate 


notions  sometimes.  But  I  think  it 
you  can  send  the  cook  away,  with- 
out letting  her  fancy  any  one  has 
been  telling  of  her,  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do,  ma'am.' 

'  G-ood  morning,  then,  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy:  I  must  hurry  home.  I 
shall  call  again  to-morrow;  for  in 
any  case  you  will  have  to  help  me. 
I  only  trust  that  it  may  be  one  ser- 
vant, and  not  five,  that  I  shall  re- 
quire you  to  find  for  me.' 

The  lady  now  re-entered  her 
carriage,  and  the  footman  closed  the 
door  after  her.  Before,  however, 
driving  away,  she  seemed  to  have 
remembered  something  more,  for 
Jones  was  sent  back  with  a  message 
relative  to  the  hour  of  the  morrow's 
visit;  having  delivered  which,  the 
man  seized  the  opportunity  of  add- 
ing just  a  word,  as  if  in  self- vindica- 
tion— 

'You  see,  mum,  we  never  likes 
tell  in'  on  one  another ;  but  when  a 
woman  like  that  cook  do  forget 
herself,  and  come  to  treat  her  fellow- 
servants  as  if  they  were  all  her  in- 
feriors, why  then,  I  don't  think  the 
likes  of  her  don't  deserve  no  .con- 
sideration, but  only  to  be  treated 
accordin'.' 

'Quite  right,  Jones;  you  need 
never  mind  telling  the  real  truth  in 
such  a  case  as  that.' 

There  was  now  a  short  pause; 
Mrs.  Primworthy  taking  advantage 
of  the  vacant  interval  to  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  cast  her  eye  through 
a  handful  of  papers  which  she  drew 
from  her  desk.  ThinkB  I  to  my- 
self, as  I  mused  over  the  interview 
just  concluded,  such,  I  dare  say,  is 
but  a  revelation  of  what  takes  place 
frequently  in  a  kitchen,  without 
ever  reaching  the  ear  of  master  or 
mistress.  Probably  many  a  mys- 
terious warning,  which  has  sorely 
perplexed  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment, is  traceable  to  some  such 
cause  as  that  just  divulged.  While 
other  reasons  are  alleged,  the  truth 
is  that  there  is  some  cross-grained, 
cantankerous  spirit  below  stairs, 
who  embitters  kitchen  life  to  one;  if 
not  more  of  its  occupants,  till  further 
endurance  of  it  becomes  unbear- 
able. 

I  was  about  to  resume  my  news- 
paper, when  a  second  lady  stepped 
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in  by  appointment,  like  myself,  to 
meet  a  young  woman  who,  fortu- 
nately for  her,  was  already  await- 
ing her  arrival  in  another  'Salle 
d'Attente/  and  had  only  to  be  sum- 
moned. One  glance  at  the  lady  con- 
vinced me  that,  although  she  might 
he  mistress  of  an  establishment,  she 
was  not  blest  with  a  family.  That 
somewhat  antiquated  bonnet;  that 
rather  short  adhesive  skirt,  which 
evidently  gave  shelter  to  no  crino- 
line, and  that  quaintly-pinned  shawl, 
all  conspired  to  bespeak  unmistak- 
ably the  old  maid.  She  spoke  de- 
liberately, yet  somewhat  deter- 
minedly; her  features  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  remarks  that 
escaped  her,  appearing  incapable  of 
evincing  pleasure,  pain,  or  anima- 
tion. 

'  You  see/  she  began,  with  a  slow- 
ness bordering  on  solemnity,  that 
would  almost  justify  the  following 
specimen  of  punctuation,  'Mrs. 
Irunworthy;  I  require,  a  person,  of 
more  than  ordinary,  respectability. 
Situated,  as  I  am ;  and  there  being 
only  females,  in  my  house;  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid,  the  slightest 
cause) for  scandal;  or  even,  remark. 
You  know;  I  keep,  but  the  two. 
I  require  them,  to  be  as  correct,  as 
myself,  in  every  way/ 

r0f  course,  ma'am;  naturally  you 
do/  replied  the  ever-coinciding  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  probably  thinking  all 
the  while  sue  did  not  see  why 
respectable  attendants  were  more 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  this 
unnrotected  female  than  with  any- 
body else,  and  adding,  'Perhaps 
you'll  allow  me  to  call  the  young 
woman,  as  she  is  waiting,  ana  then 
you  can  apeak  to  her  yourself/ 

The  summons  resulted  in  the 
entree  of  a  good-looking  girl  of 
about  two-and-twenty ;  well,  but 
certainly  not  gaily  dressed,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  animated  look  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  with  the 
tmimpassinped  aspect  of  her  possible 
future  mistress.  Scarcely  possible, 
too,  thought  I ;  surely  this  cautious 
maiden  lady  seeks  something  far 
more  demure  than  thisdamseL  The 
girl  having  dropped  a  propitiatory 
curtsey,  the  lady  commenced  as  fol- 
lows, each  word  weighed  with  con- 
sistent deliberation. 


'  You  have  been  in  service  before, 
I  understand '?' 

'Yes,  ma'am;  I  was  housemaid 
and  parlour-maid  at  my  last  place.' 

'  What  sort  of  place  was  it  ?— a 
quiet  place?' 

'Oh  yes,  ma'am;  'twas  a  very 
quiet  place,  and  very  little  com- 
pany.' 

'Did  they  keep  any  men-ser- 
vants there?*  A  decided  stress 
upon  that  awful  word  of  three 
letters  being  perceptibla 

'  No,  ma'am,  they  didn't  keep  no 
man-servants.  They  had  used  to 
keep  a  footman  afore  I  come ;  but  as 
I  could  wait  at  table,  master  said 
as  he  shouldn't  want  a  man  no 
mora' 

'  And  did  you  and  the  cook  do  all 
the  work  of  the  house  ?' 

'  Not  quite  all,  we  didn't,  ma'am. 
There  was,  besides  us  two,  a  boy  as 
used  to  clean  the  boots  and  knives, 
and  run  of  a  errand,  and  sometimes 
help  wait  at  table.' 

'Oh,  indeed!  there  was  a  boy, 
was  there?— and  pray  what  age 
was  the  boy  ?' 

'Well,  ma'am,  I  think  he  said  as 
he  was  just  turned  sixteen.' 

'As  much  as  that?  Was  he  a  big 
boy  or  a  little  boy?  because,  you 
know,  some  boys  at  sixteen  are 
almost  men,  and  quite  as  objection- 
able.' 

At  this  the  girl  could  not  sup- 
press a  smile,  nor  could  I:  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted,  however,  she 
replied — 

'  Why,  he  wasn't  very  big  nor  yet 
very  little,  but  I  never  knowed  as 
there  was  ever  anything  against  the 
boy.' 

Despairing,  I  conclude,  of  elicit- 
ing further  information  touching 
this  interesting  youth  of  sixteen,  the 
lady  who,  I  noticed,  had  been  scruti- 
nizing the  young  woman's  attire 
from  head  to  foot,  next  went  into 
the  matter  of  dress,  on  which  sub- 
ject she  appeared  to  hold  decided 
views. 

'  In  case  of  your  entering  my  ser- 
vice, I  must  tell  you  I  should  re* 
quire  you  to  dress  very  simply.' 

'Oh  yes,  ma'am,  certainly.  I've 
always  been  'customed  to  dress 
plain.' 

'  Yes,  but/  resumed  the  lady,  '  I 
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cannot  say  I  consider  your  dress  to- 
day at  all  suited  to  a  servant.' 

Afl  I  glanced  at  the  girl's  clothing, 
I  confess  I  could  discover  nothing 
with  which  even  a  fastidious  mis- 
tress could  find  fault.  The  bonnet 
certainly  was  trimmed  with  broad 
green  ribbon  and  the  gown,  a  dean 
print,  appeared  to  owe  its  expansion 
to  one  of  those  contrivances  held 


evidently  in  virtuous  horror  by  hex 
punctilious  criticiser. 

'You  may  depend  upon  it/  she 
continued,  '  it  is  very  much  mora 
becoming  that  the  dress  of  a  female 
should  sit  olose  to  her  person  than 
that  it  should  be  spread  out  away 
from  it  in  that  manner.' 

I  wondered  at  the  moment  in 
what  sense  the  word  'becoming' 


was  to  be  taken,  whether  the  esti- 
mable lady  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  skirt  which  sat  as  hers 
did  tended  moat  to  show  the  figure 
to  advantage.  Some  further  allu- 
sion, however,  which  she  made  re- 
lative to  the  proverbial  unsuitable- 
noss  of  crinoline  for  going  up-stairs 


soon  convinced  me  that  her  objec 
tkm  to  the  article  arose  solely  from 
her  notions  of  propriety. 

After  some  further  observations 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  in  which 
she  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
the  girl's  doing  her  work  properly 
while  encumbered   with  the  ap- 
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pendage  in  question,  the  latter 
yielded  so  far  as  to  consent  to  lay  it 
aside  and  appear  sleek  and  slim 
during  working  hours.  This  point 
gained,  the  lady  next  inquired — 

'Have  Ton  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  cap  T 

'Yes,  ma'am,  I've  always  been 
used  to  wear  a  cap.' 

* 1  wonder  whether  it  is  what  Z 
should  call  a  cap.  Some  servants 
of  mine  have  told  me  before  I  en- 
gaged them  that  they  wore  caps,  bnt 
on  coming  to  me  they  have  had 
nothing  on  their  heads  bnt  a  tmy 
bit  of  net  which  you  could  not 
even  see  unless  you  stood  behind 
them.  Before  engaging  you,  I  think 
I  should  like  to  see  one  of  your 
caps.' 

*  Very  well,  ma'am.' 

'You  tell  mo  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  open  the  door.  I  hope 
your  manner  to  visitors  is  respectful 
and  modest,  especially  when  a  gen- 
tleman calls.  1  have  not  many  gen- 
tlemen visitors ;  but  you  know,  to 
a  gentleman  you  cannot  be  too 
guarded  and  reserved  in  your 
manner.  Never  say  a  word  more 
than  yon  can  help,  and  never  be 
seen  to  smile  or  look  pleased  as 
some  servants  do.' 

The  next  inquiry  an  the  part  of 
the  lady  had  reference  to  her  leaving 
her  last  place— the  reason  why.  To 
which  the  girl  with,  as  I  thought, 
gnat  candour  gave  an  answer  well- 
nigh  flital  to  hex  present  prospect  of 
engagement. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  missus  always  said 
asshe  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
I  did  my  work,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
had  to  leave  only  she  thought  as  I 
had  an  acquaintance.' 

'A  what?' 

'An  acquaintance,  ma'am/ 

•  An  acquaintance !'  exclaimed  the 
maiden  lady,  her  hitherto  inflexible 
features  being  for  the  first  time 
summoned  to  participate  in  the 
horrified  amazement  with  which  the 
disclosure  was  received— 'an  ac- 
quaintance 1  Oh,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  should  have  had  notice.  I 
never  would  keep  a  servant  in  my 
house  who  was  capable  of  such  an 
impropriety.  A  place  soon  loses  its 
name  for  respectability  if  acquaint- 
ances are  tolerated.' 


'  But,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  re- 
plied the  young  woman,  '  it  wasn't 
true,  only  missus  suspected  so.' 

'  Ah  1  but  I  should  be  afraid  she 
had  some  ground  for  her  suspicion. 
Servants  are  so  foolish.  They  re- 
quire so  much  watching  to  keep 
them  proper  and  respectable  that  it 
causes  ladies  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  fail  to  look  after  mine.  Even 
on  the  Sunday,  when  they  must 
of  course  go  to  church,  I  keep  them 
within  my  own  observation.  I  al- 
ways make  them  walk  close  behind 
me  and  sit  near  my  pew  where  I 
can  see  them,  so  that  no  one  can 
even  speak  to  them  without  my 
being  aware  of  it;  besides  that,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  see  all  the 
letters  that  my  servants  receive,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  like  an  im- 
proper correspondence.' 

On  the  disclosure  of  so  com- 
plete a  system  of  espionage,  the  idea 
seemed  to  occur  to  the  young 
woman  that  the  situation  might  not 
be  quite  so  desirable  as  she  had  sup- 
posed, and  for  the  first  time  there 
were  symptoms  of  non-acquiescence 
in  the  lady^s  mode  of  dealing  with 
her  domestics;  so  she  replied,  still 
quite  respectfully — 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I've  always  been 
used  to  have  an  hour  or  two  to  my- 
self of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  ain't 
never  been  'customed  to  show  any- 
body the  letters  as  I  gets.' 

'  Well,  I  could  not  alter  my  rules 
for  any  servant  I  only  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
my  duty.  If  you  think  my  ways 
too  strict,  you  had  better  not  think 
of  my  place.' 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause, 
during  which  the  girl  looked  down, 
as  if  to  collect  from  off  the  floor  her 
thoughts  or  words  wherein  to  ex- 
press them,  the  result  being,  as  I 
quite  anticipated,  her  final  answer— 

'I'm  'most  afeard,  ma'am,  I 
shouldn't  give  you  satisfaction.' 

An  exchange  of  '  good-mornings ' 
now  terminated  tins  interesting 
though  abortive  interview;  and  Mrs. 
Primworthy  and  the  lady  being  left 
in  sole  occupation  of  the  office,  the 
latter  re-commenced. 

'I  scarcely  thought  that  person 
would  answer  for  me  when  she 
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came  into  your  office.  She  is  evi- 
dently fond  of  dn>s,  and  altogether 
there  was  a  style  about  her  that  I  do 
not  like  in  a  servant/ 

'Well,  ma'am/  replied  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy,  'as  regards  the  matter  of 
dress,  why  you  sue,  ma'am,  servants 
is  apt  to  pot  a  bit  dressy  now-a-days, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  ma'am,  I 
shouldn't  really  have  considered 
that  girl  at  all  gaily  dressed  ns  the 
times  go.  Things  is  a  good  deal 
changed  now  in  comparison  as  they 
used  to  be;  and  the  fact  is,  you  can't 
get  servants  to  dress  themselves  the 
samcas  they  did  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  with  large  caps  tied  under  the 
chin  and  bonnets  with  scarcely  any 
ribbon,  and  short  skimpy  skirts  and 
such  like.  The  times  is  altered,  and 
we  shan't  have  servants  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be  never  again  no  more. 
Besides,  ma'am,  mistresses  is  so  dif- 
ferent I  know  some  that  takes  a 
sort  of  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  servants,  and  wouldn't  have 
them  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
style  on  no  account  whatever.' 

'How  strange  that  does  seem! 
Perhaps  you  had  better  try  and  find 
me  a  more  elderly  person.  Have 
you  any  one  on  your  list  at  present 
who  you  think  would  suit  me  V 

'  No,  ma'am,  not  at  present,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  no  one  at  all ;  and  I'm 
really  afraid  I  shall  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  with  the  kind  of 
person  you  require/ 

'  So  I  should  fancy/  soliloquized 
I,  as  on  the  departure  of  this  model 
mistress  I  indulged  in  speculations 
as  to  whence  the  good  lady  had 
derived  her  notions  of  •domestic' 
treatment;  whether  she  had  herself 
in  earlier  years  been  subjected  to 
anything  correspondent  in  the  way 
of  supervision  and  restraint,  and 
whether,  if  so,  how  it  had  answered 
in  her  own  case.  Whether,  for  ex- 
ample, pains  had  been  taken  to  im- 
press upon  her  youthful  mind  the 
impropriety  of  possessing  an  '  ac- 
quaintance,' and  all  such  objection- 
able superfluities  had  been  judi- 
ciously kept  aloof.  Wrho  knows  but 
what  ber  present  freedom  from 
marital  encumbrance  may  be  due  to 
the  successful  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem? She  may  perhaps  owe  her 
state  of  blissful   celibacy  to  the 


praiseworthy  intervention  of  parents 
or  others  who  checked  every  ten- 
dency to  cultivate  an  acquaintance, 
and,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  life  re- 
mains to  her  one  continued  game  ot 
fotit'iire.  But,  be  it  even  so,  I  began 
to  have  my  doubts  whether  the  plan 
on  which  this  respected  lady  acted 
was  the  right  one.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  see  the  propriety  ot 
treating  servants  like  young  school- 
girls, to  say  nothing  of  the  practi- 
cable impossibility  of  doing  so.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  nuisance  to 
know  that  one  or  more  young  men 
are  hovering  over  an  equal  number 
of  your  female  attendants,  and  a 
still  greater  one  when,  on  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  acquaintance  into  some- 
thing more,  a  good  servant  like 
Betsy  takes  herself  off  '  for  better 
for  worse/  leaving  you  as  good  as 
cookless,  or  nurseless,  or  housemaid- 
less  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  after  such  painful  experience,  the 
mistress  of  a  house  should  insert  a 
clause  in  her  resolutions  prohibiting 
henceforth  all  followers;  but  this 
does  not  answer,  nor  ever  will  while 
the  law  of  nature  continues  against 
it;  and  so  singular  am  I,  that  I  now 
prefer  engaging  a  servant  who  has  a 
respectable  well-defined  Joseph  on 
the  horizon  with  whom  she  is  per- 
mitted to  '  keep  company '  at  inter- 
vals, rather  than  a  young  woman 
who,  I  know,  will  be  on  the  watch 
to  take  in  tow  the  first  Dick,  Tom, 
or  Harry— perhaps  all  three,  whom 
she  may  succeed  in  signalising. 

But  the  time  was  passing,  and  my 
young  woman  had  not  come.  Weary 
of  waiting,  I  rose  to  depart,  when  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  knowing  I  had  come 
some  distance,  prevailed  upon  me 
to  '  wait  a  little  longer/  I  waaabout 
to  speak  to  her  about  the  person 
whom  the  maiden  lady  had  sent 
adrift,  and  who/  I  thought,  might 
have  suited  me,  when  she  was  again 
summoned  back  to  her  office.  A 
young  man  with  light  hair  and  fair 
complexion,  about  five-and- twenty, 
well  got-up  in  a  suit  of  light- 
coloured  garments  and  an  Albert 
chain  dangling  gracefully  from  a 
buttonhole,  had  come  to  transact 
business  with  the  accommodating 
Mrs.  Primworthy.  He  has  come  in 
quest  of  a  valet  de  chanibre,  was  my 
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conclusion;  or,  maybe,  he  is  a  mar- 
ried man  and  is  deputed  by  his  wife 
to  negotiate  for  some  female  servant 
or  other.  It  was  then  with  tin- 
feigned  surprise  that  1  heard  Mrs. 
Prim  worthy  address  him  familiarly 
as  'Thomas/  inquiring  interestedly, 
at  the  same  time,  after  his  parents 
and  family.  Greater  still  was  my 
amazement  when,  on  proceeding  to 
bosmess,  I  heard  the  question  asked 
him,  'What  made  yon  leave  your 
last  situation?"  Tes  indeed,  how- 
ever hard  to  credit  it,  this  was  a 
footman  out  of  place  1  He  had  come 
to  Bee  if  Mrs.  Primworthy  could  find 
him  another  berth. 

'"Why  did  I  leave  my  last  situa- 
tion?* he  answered,  echoing  Mrs. 
Primworthy's  question— 'I  loft  it 
because  my  feelings  would  not  allow 
me  to  remain  any  longer ;  and  when 
you  hear  all  particulars,  you'll  only 
wonder  how  I  put  tip  with  it  so 
long.' 

'Indeed,  Thomas.  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that  Let  me  see— you  was 
only  there  four  months— was  not 
that  an? 

'Six  months,  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
such  a  wx  months  as  I  hope  never 
to  pais  in  any  other  situation,  and 
111  take  care  I  don't  if  I  can  help  it. 
Why,  they  don't  know  how  to  treat 
a  respectable  man ;  and  then,  the 
things  I  was  expected  to  do  there, 
it  brings  up  all  my  indignation  to 
think  of  them.  First  of  all,  I  wasn't 
even  given  a  room  to  myself,  but  was 
forced  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the 
groom,  a  common  fellow  who  used 
to  snore  so  loud  I  had  to  lie  awake 
for  hours  listening  to  him.  To  think 
of  this,  after  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to!  and  then,  this  low  chap, 
he  knew  so  little  of  his  place,  and 
all  mat  was  due  to  me,  that  he  re- 
fused to  clean  my  boots  the  very 
firtt  morning  after  I  came,  saying  I 
was  just  as  much  a  servant  as  ne 
was;  so  that  I  had  actually  to  do 
my  own  boot  cleaning  during  the 
whole  of  those  blessed  six  months.' 
'Well  but,  Thomas,  I  don't  think 
such  httle  annoyances  as  those  suf- 
ficient cause  for  leaving  a  good  situ- 
ation/ 

/You  wouldn't  call  it  a  good 
situation  if  you  knew  all  the  rest  I 
had  to  put  up  with.    A  good  situa- 


tion indeed  1  That  is  just  what  I 
was  told  it  was  before  I  went  there. 
I  expected  they  were  good  stylish 
sort  of  people,  who  knew  what  a  man 
in  my  position  would,  and  what  he 
would  not,  stand.  Such  unfashion- 
able hours,  too,  as  they  kept  I  never 
heard  of  before  1  If  they  didn't 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  then 
expect  me  to  be  all  dressed  and 
ready  to  attend  table  at  such  a  time 
of  day  as  thai  Of  course  I  told 
them  at  once  I  couldn't  do  it ;  they 
must  get  the  parlour  maid  to  wait 
at  breakfast,  and  answer  the  bells, 
too,  and  not  expeet  me  anywhere 
upstairs  till  after  twelve  o'clock.' 

'  That  was  making  rather  bold,  I 
think,  Thomas.  You  11  find  very  few 
places  indeed  where  you'll  be  left 
to  yourself  till  twelve  in  the  day.' 

1  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  that  is 
my  resolution,  and  I  intend  keeping 
to  it  They  required  nothing  more 
at  my  former  situation,  because  they 
knew  better  what  a  man  like  me 
was  entitled  to.  But  there  was  lots 
of  other  things  they  wanted  me  to 
submit  to.  When  I  engaged  for  the 
place,  it  was  understood  that  I 
should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the 
end  of  every  six  months,  making  two 
suite  in  the  year;  but  after  I  had 
been  there  about  two  months,  the 
gentleman  sends  for  me  and  says  he, 
"  Thomas,  there  are  two  suits  ot 
clothes  of  mine  on  the  drawers  in 
my  dressing-room  which  you  can 
have ;  they  are  not  at  all  worn  out ; 
take  and  get  them  altered  to  fit  you 
as  they  are  well  worth  it."  I  felt  my 
pride  hurt  at  this,  and  no  wonder, 
so  says  I  to  him,  "  No,  sir,  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  I  don't  wear  other 
people's  cast-off  clothing,  but  I  don't 
mind  carrying  them  down  stairs  and 

S'ving  them  to  Bill  the  groom.  I 
ire  say  they  will  be  useful  to  him, 
and  perhaps  he  won't  mind  wearing 
them  as  they  are  without  even  alter- 
ing I"  And  what  do  you  think 
Mr.  — —says  to  me  because  I  men- 
tioned this  about  Bill  and  the  old 
clothes  ?  Why,  he  calls  me  an  inso- 
lent fellow,  and  tells  me  to  be  off 
down  stairs.  So,  when  my  time  was 
up,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  I 
received  my  wages  right  enough, 
and  quite  naturally  I  looked  for  the 
suit  of  clothes  according  to  agree- 
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ment ;  thinking  how  nice  it  would 
be  for  me  to  have  some  good  new 
things  to  oome  away  with,  when 
Mr.  — —  turns  and  begins  abasing 
me  like  anything,  saying  he  had 
done  more  than  ever  he  was  bound 
to  do  in  offering  me  those  old  things 
of  his,  so  I  shouldn't  get  anything 
more  oat  of  him,  and  it  was  no  use 
for  me  trying  to.  If  that  wasn't  be- 
having shabby  I' 

'I  think,  Thomas,9  interposed 
Mrs.  Primworthy,  '  yon  was  wrong 
in  refusing  the  clothes.  Perhaps  tf 
it  was  not  specified  that  the  clothes 
should  be  new  ones,  Mr.  —  con- 
sidered he  was  acting  up  to  the 
terms  he  engaged  yon  on  in  offering 

you  what  he  did.    I  know  Mr. 

has  always  been  represented  to  me 
as  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the 
last  young  man  as  was  there  said  it 
was  a  nice  comfortable  place  and  he 
was  sorry  to  leave.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Thomas,  I'm  afraid  you  was 
a  little  bit  spoiled,  as  the  saying  is,  at 
the  place  where  you  was  before.' 

'  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  to 
think  how  any  man  of  proper  feel- 
ings could  call  that  a  comfortable 
place;  but  it  showed  the  sort  of 
men  they  had  before  me  when  they 
had  actually  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  the  coals  upstairs.  They 
tried  this  on  with  me  when  first  I 
came,  expecting  I  was  going  to  carry 
two  or  three  great  soutUefuls  of 
coals  arday  all  the  way  from  the 
coal-cellar  up  to  the  drawing-room. 
But,  as  I  told  them,  my  hands  are 
not  made  for  that  sort  of  work,  and 
what's  more,  I  understood  my  place 
much  too  well  to  submit  to  it  if  they 
had  been.  I  never  made  any  ob- 
jection to  lift  the  coals  on  to  the  fire 
when  the  coal-box  stood  ready  be- 
side the  chimneypieoe,  so  as  to  save 
the  ladies  the  trouble;  and  as  I  was 
anxious  to  be  accommodating,  I  told 
them  if  they  would  get  a  sort  of 
coal-cupboard  built  on  the  landing 
outside  the  drawing-room  door,  as 

Lady did,  to  hold  two  or  three 

days'  coal,  I  shouldn't  even  make  a 
difficulty  about  filling  the  coal-box 
from  there:  but  as  to  carrying  the 
coal-box  up-stairs,  I  shouldn't  do  it.' 

'And  did  they  actually  let  you  off 
carrying  the  ooals  ?'  inquired  the  asto- 
nished Mrs.  Primwortny,  becoming, 


like  myself,  more  and  more  amazed 
at  Thomas's  presumption.  *  If  they 
did,  I  think  yon  were  treated  with 
great  indulgence  there  altogether.' 

'  Indulgence!'  exclaimed  the  man, 
'  dont  speak  of  indulgence  m  that 
bouse.  I  might  as  well  have  gone 
for  six  months  to  gaol  at  once  for  all 
the  indulgence  that  was  allowed  us 
there.  Of  course,  a  mm  tike  me 
when  he  has  done  his  work,  likes  to 
spend  his  evenings  now  and  then 
with  his  friends  or  at  his  oluh.  But 
never  could  I  get  oat  of  a  night 
without  first  asking  leave,  and  then 
it  was  always,  "What  do  you  want 
to  go  out  for,  Thomas?"  or  "  Where 
do  you  want  to  go  to,  Thomas?"  or 
"  How  long  shall  you  be  gone,  Tho- 
mas V  making  me  feel  more  like  as 
if  I  was  a  tioket-of-leave  man  than 
a  man  bearing  the  respectable  cha- 
racter I  did.  And  would  you  be- 
lieve, though  I  offered  to  put  a  lock 
on  the  back  door  and  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself,  so  as  I  might  come  in 
any  hour  of  the  night  without  dis- 
turbing the  family,  the  gentleman 
he  wouldn't  allow  it,  saying  he  won- 
dered only  however  I  could  ask  such 
a  thing.  That  doesn't  much  look 
like  indulgence,  I  should  say,  should 
you?* 

'  As  to  the  matter  of  going  out  at 
nights,  Thomas/  replied  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy,  'I  know  of  many  places 
where  that  is  not  allowed  for  a 
habit,  and  yet  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, I  should  say,  quite  as  indul- 
gent as  need  be.  But  now,  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  because, 
you  see,  here  is  some  one  else  come 
to  do  business  with  me  and  I  dare 
say  her  time  is  precious,  the  same  as 
mine  is.' 

4  Why,  what  I  want  is  a  regular 
firstHclass  situation;  and  I  think  a 
butler  s  place  the  one  to  suit  me 
best,  because  people  always  treat  a 
butler  with  greater  respect  and  con- 
sideration than  they  do  a  footman. 
It  seems  to  me  a  butler  holds  a  situ- 
ation sort  of  half-way  in  a  family  be- 
tween the  parlour  and  the  kitchen. 
He  is  not  exactly  master  nor  he  isn't 
looked  upon  quite  like  a  servant; 
and  then,  too,  his  having  charge 
of  the  wine,  and  the  silver  and 
such-like  things,  of  itself  makes  his 
place  of  importance;  and  to  tell  you 
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the  truth.  His.  Primworthy,  it  is 
not  nvurjone  that  ifl  qualified  for  it, 
fcat  after  the   experience  I   have 

had ' 

Thomas  was  not  permitted  to 
Sakfa  the  proclamation  of  his  com- 
petency for  the  oflioe  newly  aspired 
10,  Mrs.  Prim  worthy  making  so  ma- 
nifest a  transfer  of  bei  attention  to 
the  new  arrival  tbat  be  made  his 
bow,  ■grafting  at  the  tame  time  his 
intention  of  tailing  again  in  a  day 
at  two.  What  was  effected  at  the 
thrsUened  interview  I  did  not  loam. 


but  I  remember  thinking  at  tbe  time, 
bad  I  been  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I 
should  be  somewhat  cautions  about 
helping  this  aiiified  gentleman  into 
a  first-class  family,  even  in  the  new 
form  of  butler.  Curiosity  templed 
me  to  ask  the  woman  something 
about  him,  when  she  told  me  she 
had  known  him  Cor  yean;  tbat  be 
bad  been  taken  by  the  band  out  of  a 
novel  by  some  one  or  other  who  had 
given  him  a  decent  education  and 
provided  him  with  two  or  three  suo- 
oessive  situations.    Till  lately,  none 
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bww  Ms  place  better  than  did  Tho- 
^  but  he  1^  recently  held  a  situa- 
tion at  a  Lady 's,  who  had,  in 

bet,  aa  Mrs.  Prim  worthy  expressed 
it,  completely  spoiled  him  This 
W j,  tinder  the  by  no  means  rare 
delusion  tbat  sbe  had  got  a  treasure, 
*■&  persuaded  that  she  could  sot  do 
enough  for  Thomas  nor  require  too 
uttle  from  him,  coupled  with  a  su- 
perstitions dread  of  the  awfnlnesa  of 
the  calamity,  should  Thomas  ever 
lerwber.  Under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  these  Joint  impressions,  it 
v&  no  wonder  if  Thomas's  indol- 
ences increased  both  in  number  and 
in  magnitude.  What  be  liked  he  did, 
ud  what  he  liked  not  be  left  alone  or 


did  by  deputy,  till  it  had  grown  hard 
to  define  exactly  the  nature  of  tbe 
position    which   be  held  in  this 

Lady   's   establishment;     and 

there,  no  donbt,  it  was  he  had  con- 
ceived the  happy  notion  of  a  neutral 
office  between  upstairs  rale  and 
downstairs  servitude  for  which  he 
deemed  himself  so  admirably  suited. 
But    in  an    evil    day    for    him, 

Lady  took  ill  and  died,  died 

most  unexpectedly.  Poor  Thomas, 
of  course,  participated  in  the  general 
dispersion  of  her  retinue  that  en- 
sued, winding  up  in  the  service  of 

this  Mr. ,  six  months'  experience 

of  which  had  quite  satisfied  him. 
It  was  now  my  turn,  the   last 
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comer  already  alluded  to  being  tho 
individual  whom  I  was  expecting, 
and  whose  appearance  was  verily  a 
relief  to  mo ;  for  although  I  confess 
to  have  taen  somewhat  entertained 
by  much  I  had  been  fain  to  listen  to, 
I.  in  truth,  desired  to  hear  no  more. 
Mv  own  business  was  of  a  verv  ordi- 
nary  nature  and  speedily  concluded. 
Had  anything  passed  worth  jotting 
down,  it  should  have  been  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader ;  but  I 
refrain  from  inflicting  the  recital  of 
my  commonplace  transaction  upon 
others  who,  like  myself,  have  pro- 
bably had  enough  of  the  subject. 

My  admission  behind  the  scenes,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  went,  I  think,  to 
strengthen  the  notions  I  had  already 
held  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  domestic  servants.  I  had 
always  been  under  the  impression 
that  there  were  two  errors  to  guard 
against  if  you  desire  to  be  satisfac- 


torily served.  One  is,  the  mistake 
of  being  over  strict,  and  the  other 
that  of  being  too  indulgent.  To 
steer  evenly  a  midway  course  be- 
tween these  two  very  common  ten- 
dencies, while  it  forms  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  management,  is 
an  art  of  which  few  are  master.  And 
a  third  notion  of  mine  is  this — that 
for  the  kitchen,  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  form  of  government 
is  the  republican.  If  cook  bo  presi- 
dent, let  her  be  nothing  more.  A 
monarchy  below-stairs  never  an- 
swers. I f  cook  is  permitted  to  wield 
the  reins,  she  will  very  soon  assume 
the  whip,  and  the  community  will 
be  subject  to  periodical  disruption. 
Being  already  prepossessed  'with  the 
correctness  of  my  theory,  I  came 
away  with  existing  impressions 
deepened  by  what  I  was  constrained 
to  hear  during  my  half-hour's  de- 
tention in  the  Servants'  Uegistrv. 

HG.H. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  OXTOSD  HXJT. 

THE  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  the  river,  and  Dernier's  theologies!  prize 

1   University  of  Oxford— a  College  essay, — was  in  the  fall  enjoyment 

*luch,  as   everybody    knows,  has  of  all  these  honours  at  the  moment 

tan  renowned  for  first-class  men,  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 
fat  men,    boat-e.t-th€-4iead-of-tbe-         I  shall  not  pot  down  the  year: 

tol.  xtL—mo.  ixvm.  <*  H 
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you  would  go  and  look  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar,  and  make  all  man- 
ner of  searches.  But  that  shall  not 
be.  Yon  shall  see  how  a  story-teller 
can  respect  the  'sanctities  of  do- 
mestic life '  when  he  chooses  to  do 
so.  And  being  in  this  most  excel- 
lent frame  of  mind,  I  invite  yon, 
good  reader,  to  stand  with  me  in 
the  grand  old  quad  of  St.  Isidore— 
in  imagination  of  course— on  a 
sunny  day,  in  a  year  now  past,  in 
fact,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and— inflexibly  blank. 

I  shall  not  keep  yon  long;  only 
long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
witii  the  exterior  of  two  Oxford  men. 

A  June  morning  was  just  be- 
coming mid-day— for  the  gut  hands 
of  an  honest  clock  of  most  brazen 
and  unabashed  countenance  were 
within  five  minutes  of  the  prick  of 
noon— when  two  men  met  in  St. 
Isidore's  quad,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  each  other.  They  were  both  a 
little  over  twenty.  One  was  tall  and 
athletic,  with  bright  chestnut  hair; 
perhaps  few  people  ever  showed  at 
that  age  more  perfect  manliness. 
The  other  was  also  tall,  but  he  was 
of  slim  make;  not  ill  made  nor 
weakly,  but  you  would  not  have 
used  the  word  athletic  in  speaking 
of  him;  and  no  other  word  would 
have  described  his  friend.  The  slim 
man  had  very  dark  hair,  and  what 
people  called  a  Spanish  complexion ; 
but  ne  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
in  spite  of  his  slightly  foreign  look, 
very  handsome,  and  very  clever. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Bedchester,  and  stood  rather  alone 
in  the  family  circle;  first,  because 
be  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of 
six ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was 
said  by  everybody  to  take  after  his 
mother,  who  had  lived  a  delicate, 
dark,  intellectual  beauty,  till  she 
was  twenty-eight,  and  then  died  in 
consequence  of  a  carriage  accident, 
when  her  youngest  girl  was  only 
two  months  old.  The  five  girls  were 
all  fair  and  rosy,  and  like  their 
father;  Harvey  Falkland  — r the 
mother's  own  child,'  as  the  dean 
would  say,  with  a  holy  moisture 
making  his  blue  eyes  bright— was 
as  like  that  mother  as  a  strong  man 
can  be  like  a  woman  who  was  all 
gentleness  and  love.    Harvey  Falk- 


land and  the  dean  his  father  were- 
great  friends,  with  always  a  touch 
of  tenderness  on  their  friendship. 
There  was  something  uncommon  m 
their  position  towards  each  other— 
something,  also,  uncommon  in  their 
mutual  feelings.  They  were  so 
utterly  different.  Hie  dean  was  a 
strong  man,  and  a  good  scholar; 
Harvey  was  something  more  than 
a  good  scholar.  They  could  have 
made— and  they  did  make— equally 
good  Latin  verses ;  but  when  the 
dean  read  his  son's  he  found  more 
than  scholarship  in  them ;  he  felt 
the  afflatus  of  the  poet,  and  once 
more  the  blue  eyes  grew  blight,  and 
the  old  words  were  whispered— 
'  the  mother's  own  child  I' 

So,  at  the  deanery  at  Bedchester, 
life  was  pleasant  enough.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mordaunfc,had 
been  left  a  widow  at  thirty,  after 
four  years  of  matrimony,  and  she 
lived  at  home,  and  took  care  of  the 
house  in  a  very  perfect  way ;  Ellen 
was  with  her  husband,  Captain 
Graham,  in  India,  and  enlivened 
Bedchester  with  bright  letters,  tell* 
ing  of  a  successful  career.  Jane 
was  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
country,  and  lived  about  twenty 
miles  distant;  Sarah  was  unmarried, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  her 
dither's  librarian  and  secretary; 
Harvey,  our  hero,  you  have  left 
talking  to  his  friend  in  St.  Isidore's 
quad :  and  Isabel,  the  youngest,  was 
eighteen,  and  still  supposed  to  be 
in  the  school-room— that  is,  she 
gossiped  in  German,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, as  much  as  she  pleased,  with 
Fraulein  Elopsack,  an  irreproach- 
able gentlewoman  who  had  become 
'just  like  one  of  the  family.'  This 
is  enough  to  say,  introductory  to 
Harvey  Falkland :  we  will  now  add 
that  fiie  man  he  is  talking  to  in  the 
sunny  quad  is  Matthew  Eagjeetone. 

It  was  a  lazy  day;  somehow,  there 
are  a  good  many  in  that  term  at 
Oxford:  they  have  both  just  come 
out  of  lecture,  one  in  one  quad  and 
the  other  in  the  other. 

'Well/  said  Harvey  XMklcnd; 
'very  hot  to-day.' 

'  Nice  breeze,  though,'  said  Eagle- 
stone. 

'Are  you  going  on  the  rifer?' 
asked  Falkland. 
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'No.  Suppose  we  have a  ride  this 
afternoon/ 

'Done!  Come  to  my  rooms  and 
hmeh:  well  send  and  order  our 
hearses,  and  start  directly  after.' 

By-and-by,  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  oyer,  a  scout,  having  been  per- 
suaded by  special  good  luck  to  take 
an  order  direct  to  the  livery  stables, 
they  got  on  horseback  for  their  ride 
in  the  yard  of  that  excellent  indi- 
vidual to  whom  chiefly  the  men  of 
St  Isidore  were  indebted  for  their 
horse  exercise,  I  shall  not  divulge 
his  name — a  name  infinitely  well 
known.  I  am  again  going  to  sacri- 
Sce  to  our  domestic  sanctities,  lest 
70a  should,  knowing  the  name  of 
the  home-dealer,  be  able,  after  fitting 
search,  to  supply  the  true  names  of 
til  other  persons  mentioned  in  this 
honest  and  veracious  history.  It  is 
enough  to  say  they  were  very  well 
mounted.  1  may  also  say  that  both 
of  these  men  could  ride.  It  was  a 
part  of  Matthew  Eaglestone's  cha- 
racter to  ride:  with  him  to  sit  a 
hone  OB  a  man  should,  and  to  have 
him  in  absolute  control,  was  like  a 
thing  born  with  him— the  whole 
performance  was  a  matter  of  course. 
With  Harvey  Falkland,  riding  was 
mom  of  an  accomplishment,  and 
Biare  was  to  htm  an  exquisite  luxury 
in  ii  Perhaps  Falkland  enjoyed 
all  enjoyable  things  in  a  keener  way 
than  Eagleetone  did.  He  felt  the 
air,  and  enjoyed  the  summer  at- 
mosphere, and  recognized  the  scent 
of  flowers,  and  knew  more  of  the 
many  things  that  make  up  the  grand 
whole  of  happy  hours  than  his  friend 
knew.  One  felt  life  in  detail,  with 
enhanced  suffering,  or  multiplied 
enjoyment,  as  the  case  might  be; 
the  other  took  the  blessing  or  the 
Wow,  and  never  thought  of  triumph 
or  trial  but  as  the  one  thing  that  it 
was  when  it  came.  With  Eagle- 
stone,  the  events  of  life  would  only 
make  him  older,  as  in  the  natural 
order  of  things :  his  wounds  would 
heal;  to  hopes  and  joys  would  pass, 
and  leave  his  spirit  free  for  the 
equally  glad  reception  of  others, 
mtt  witt  Harvey  Falkland,  every 
blow,  though  the  injury  might  heal 
healthily,  would  leave  a  scar;  every 
hope  lost  would  leave  him  more  ana 
Qaft-a  mourner* 


It  was  not  that  one  was  hard  to 
unfeelingnesa,  or  that  the  other  felt 
to  weakness.  It  was  that  they  had 
different  dispositions;  that  both 
were  strong,  and  that  each  showed 
his  strength  in  his  own  way. 

Before  the  railway  was  opened, 
which,  you  know,  is  a  recent  affair, 
and  in  the  time  of  a  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  park  at  Wood- 
stock was  of  pretty  oasy  access  to 
all  Oxford  men,  as  plenty  will  tes- 
tify. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  porter  at 
the  gateway— that  gateway  at  the 
end  of  the  little  town  of  Woodstock, 
built  by  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough near  the  site  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer's  house,  who  mostly  let 
you  in  on  the  application  of  the 
usual  means,  and  you  were  some- 
times met,  and  sometimes  you  were 
not  met,  by  a  mounted  keeper.  If 
you  were  not  met,  so  much  the 
better,  and  you  rode  or  drove 
through  the  park,  and  went  to  the 
ranger's  lodge  and  saw  how  the 
stock  of  Blenheim  spaniels  went  on, 
and  examined  the  room  and  the  bed 
in  which  Rochester  died,  with  all 
convenience,  and  any  amount  of  edi- 
fication you  thought  proper. 

Some  such  ideas  of  a  ride  were 
in  our  two  friends'  heads  as  they 
passed  leisurely  and  merrily  along 
the  road  by  Yarntow,  Begbroke, 
and  the  long  bit  ot  cantering  turf 
before  you  get  into  Woodstock. 
The  archway  of  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  the  porter  of  the 
reigning  duke  received  them  and 
their  contributions.  They  thought 
themselves  happy  in  finding  no 
mounted  keeper  in  sight,  trotted 
briskly  up  the  beautiful  way  in 
front  of  the  palace,  then  turned 
over  the  bridge,  so  provocative  of 
epigram,  and  got  upon  the  turf  be- 
hind the  great  Marlborough  pillar 
and  between  those  squadrons  of 
trees  which  commemorate  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  troops  in  the  great 
duke's  great  action. 

'  And  a  precious  rogue  he  was/ 
said  Falkland,  '  in  spite  of  all  that 
marble  says  there,'  pointing  to  the 
marble  history  at  the  base  of  the 
column. 

'  I  wonder  which  king  he  really 
wished  to  have,  after  all T 
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'The  man  who  paid  best,  most 
likely/  said  Harvey.  'But  I  nm 
particularly  obliged  to  him  for  this 
park.  Here's  a  splendid  mile,  from 
here  to  tho  CharUmry  pates.  I 
wonder  whether  tho  great  duke 
ever  rode  his  charger  here.  Not 
that  that  matters  much  to  him  or 
mo  now.  Let  us  get  on  a  little 
faster  in  this  charming  breeze.' 

So  they  went  off  in  an  idle  canter. 
If  you  were  an  Oxford  man  at  a 
certain  period,  you  very  likely  did 
the  same  thing,  one  day  or  more, 
and  you  will  recollect  a  little  broken 
ground  on  your  left-hand  side  as 
you  go  up  that  magnificent  avenue 
to  the  Charlbury  gates. 

A  little  broken  ground!  Many 
times  in  the  life  that  was  then  in  store 
for  Harvey  Falkland  he  saw  such 
bite  of  broken  ground,  and  then  a 
recollection  of  the  day,  the  ride,  tho 
great  avenue,  the  friend  by  his  side, 
the  thought  in  his  heart,  and  finally 
the  words  on  his  lips,  would  rush 
to  his  recollection,  and  make  his 
heart  shake  within  him.  All  of  us, 
whether  readers  or  writers,  who  aro 
old  enough,  know  what  this  means* 
but  few  of  us,  I  hope,  will  ever 
know  how  keen  a  pang  the  memory 
of  the  moment  when  he  first  spoko 
what  he  long  had  felt  brought  to 
Harvey.  The  words  were  not  many. 
They  had  had  their  canter,  they 
were  giving  themselves  and  their 
horses  the  luxurious  rest  of  a  quiet 
progress  in  a  glorious  shade,  and 
then  Harvey  said,  '  Eaglestone,  if  I 
go  on  as  I  suppose  I  shall,  here,  at 
St  Isidore,  do  you  think  your  cousin 
Mary  would  marry  me  ?  I  love  her 
with  all  my  soul,'  To  which  Har- 
vey received  in  reply  these  words, 
4  Bless  my  heart  1  I'd  no  notion  of 
it  Of  course;  that  is,  my  dear 
Harvey,  1  hope  so ;  she'd  be  a  fool 
if  she  didn't' 

Harvey  Falkland  gave  a  low, 
happy,  triumphant  little  cheer;  and 
in  tho  happiness  of  the  moment 
they  put  their  horses  to  their  best 
speed  and  laughed  alond  with  honest 
glee,  liko  those  who  conquer  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHS  EAGLESTONES  OF  EAflLESTONE. 

Eaglestone  Manor!  People  who 
dip  into  such  matters  tell  us  that 
tho  word  manor  comes  from  tho 
Latin  word  which  means  to  remain. 
And,  indeed,  manors  did  remain  hi 
times  past  rather  more  than  they 
have  done  of  late  years.  And  they 
stuck  fast  to  names  too ;  and  names, 
come  from  them,  stuck  fast  to 
manors. 

A  good  many  have  escaped  tho 
great  upheaving  and  sinking  which 
has  long  gone  on  in  what  is  called 
society  in  this  island.  Here  we  aro 
at  the  door  of  one  of  them ! 

Eaglestone  manor-house  stand*  at 
the  top  of  a  pleasant  eminence,  an  a 
little  table-land  of  its  own.  Any 
farther  information  in  detail  we  in- 
exorably withhold.  Vfe  can  only  add 
the  fact  of  its  being  three  miles 
from  the  city  of  Redcbester,  where 
the  good  gentleman,  Dean  Falkland, 
lived.  This  abstinence  from  farther 
instruction  will  not  matter  to  tho 
reader.  If  he  or  she  should  ever 
stand  in  the  valley  and  look  towards 
that  eminence  where  the  manor* 
house  seats  itself  so  pleasantly,  it 
will  be  a  sight  such  as  England 
gives  to  the  beholder,  and  no  other 
country  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
can  show. 

There  it  stands— no,  site;  low; 
spread  out,  two  stories  high,  seven 
gables  in  front,  and  a  porch  in  tho 
wall  of  the  middle  gable.  Such  is 
tho  front  view.  The  back  view  is  a 
delicious  entanglement  of  architec- 
tural irregularities :  here  a  small 
gable,  there  a  big  one;  high  win- 
dows, low  window*,  transomed  and 
not  transomed;  with  a  good  court- 
yard, and  a  fine  stone  'helping 
stock  '—that  is,  four  good  steps  by 
which  ladies  mounted  high  homes 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  when 
madam  got  into  her  pillion  behind 
honest,  belted  John. 

Nobody  at  this  moment  on  this 
earth  has  the  least  idea  why  the 
manor  is  called  Eaglestone.  No 
human  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
ever  saw  an  eagle  without  paying 
for  the  tight  in  a  proper  holiday* 
seeker's  way.  But  there  the  name 
is,  and  all  that  can  be  said  fn  exrfla- 
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nation  amounts  to  the  fact  that  seven 
hauaieff  7*tt8  ago  a  Sir  Wilfrid 
Kagiestona  -was  in  jKsseasion  of  it 
A  descendants  his  haa  already  be- 
cone  knowjx  to  my  readers;  but 
whether  his  ancestor  ga*e  name  to 
to  StofrrOTi  wbeiijer  the  place  gave 
aane  4io  his  ancestor,  no  one  can. 
jasbuav/  But  the  descant  had  not 
beat  rafrct  in  the,  male  line.  Out 
tiend*  Hattfyew  Eagleatone'a  grand-, 
father,  had  taken  the  name. 

JohaPjnke,  Master  of  Arts,  some- 
time Jeliow;  of  Oriel  Col  W  Ox* 
bid i  Squhja,  fbord  of  the  Maxtor  of 
BaglaftoMj  r  one  tp'f  hia  .  Majesty's. 
Justices  ef  :tbe  Peace,  and  also  a 
Dapufr  Tijwq tenant,  resided  in  the 
last  cautuxj;  #♦  t^aglestone,  having 
wned:  $0  heiress.  Joan  Jfynkft 
(faoayfrd  from,  a  good  old  stock 
iQ%.avne.^g^rried.  the 
fea|»tar*and  sola  heir,  and,  to  use 
Sir  SiernanJ  jtarko/s-  expressive  for* 
oaiary,  'Mjeoame  of  Eagjlaatone/ 
Ihe-^aarriage  was  blessed  by  two! 
sow  ;;  tie  elder,  Matthew.*  ai  the 
data,  ot  this  stary  ^>w«ionly  called 
tWojd  M  i  „  and.  the ,  younger* 
Tom*  at  the  same,  date,  commonly 
•Beijj  tta  «M  parapn,  The  squira 
Wlopiy  ane,  ohild,,aur  friend  at 
at  jppdor^s,.  f  he  pld  man  and  % 
fiw.aerra^ta Jived  very,  quietly,  sel- 
dom seeing  any  one  but  his  brother, 
whq  Hfqd  a£  Aba  parsonage  At  the 

S>t  jot  4h?  14Ur  and  close  to  the 
llagpaid.theaburcjiu  . 
Ijhifiee  tw»  brothers  had  lived  at 
frglestqne  together  UU  they  were 
tttjectfvefr  Tibrty-eigi>i  and  fifty 
jeaja.  qf  qgeu  Tom  had  been  the 
ckfcgyaaan  o?  ,the  parish  for  many 

anted  pteapily  down  fhebih  to  the 
a  in  up  vala  below,  ana  no 
1  any  cftttse  to  t,  wish  them 
though  why  they  were  no£ 
#>  «*4  wives,  and  ojhex 
jattfispojuaf Messing*^  was  wondered 
over  freely.  Tho.  truth  was  that 
ttsyjere n»qt wen  given  to  change. 
At  TMotfope  ,the»e  brothers  had 
Bafn  horn,  and  there  they  had 
TO^.^ltey  wave  not  going  to 
bsrrz,  fgta*  <or  to  go  forth  out  of 
mlaAene  to,  invite  their  destiny  to 
taawarjap,  tpce  othp  men  who  are 
^  contpni  to  let  thing*  alone.  The 
Ea#estdne  brothers  did  let  things 


alone,  and  were  none  the  worse  fox 
it 

A  day  came  when  the  tenant  of 
the  parsonage  gave  notice  to  go.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Tom  that  the 
parsonage  might  be  filled  as  other 
parsonages  were ;  and  while  taking 
a  sort  of  general  view  of  this  idea, 
he  walked  down  the  hill  to  receive 
his.  rent  from  Mrs.Farebrothar,  and 
bid  her  good-bye.  He  saw  the  lady, 
and  he  saw  two  nieces  who  had 
come  to  help  in  the  labours  attend- 
ing  on  departure.  He  found  that 
they  had  taken  rooms  in  the  village 
inn  for  a  month,  by  which  time 
Mrs.  Farebrother's  new  home  would 
be  ready  for  her— it  was  a  cottage 
on  a  small  property  about  ten  miles 
off,  which  liadlateiy  been  left  to  her 
by  a  relative.  The  entrance  of  these 
ladies  into  the  lives  of  the  bachelor 
brothers  was  thus  secured;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Mary  Fare- 
brother  was  engaged  to  Tom  Eagle- 
stone,  and  Ellen,  her  sister,  to  the 
squire.  The  girls  were  young, 
gpoc|a  and  pretty,  but  not  strong. 
The,  squire  led  a  nappy  life  with  a 
happy  woman  for  fifteen  years,  when 
she  died,  leaving  an  only  son :  her 
sister  at  the  parsonage  had  died  ten 
rears  before  her,  leaving  a  daughter, 


Since  his  wife  s  death  the  squire 
had  led  a  very  lonely  IKe.  Matthew, 
when  ai  borne  from  school  or  col- 
lege, had  always  filled  the  dear  old 
house  with  noise,  bustle,  and  mirth, 
and  his  old  father  enjoyed  the  fun 
heartily.  But  when  Matthew  was 
gone*  it  was  always  again  silence — 
such  a  strange  stillness,  people 
thought;  such  a  trying  contrast  to 
the  life  that  Matthew  invariably 
brought  home  with  him.  His  gun 
and  his  garden,  when '  the  boy '  was 
away — *  Quite  enough  for  me/  bo 
used  to  say.  But  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  man  who,  old  as  he 
was,  could  go  across  country  on  his 
well-bred  hunter  with  all  the  zeal 
of  the  days  of  his  youth,  should 
really  not  be  weary  of  the  days  when 
he  was  so  utterly  alone. 

Matthew  had  spoken  to  his  father 
of  this,  and  had  pressed  him  to  go 
among  his  friends. 

'I  can't,  my  boy:  I  like  loneli- 
ness best.    I  should  not  have  felt 
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as  I  do  if  Tom  had  not  married 
again.' 

And  so  one  night,  in  those  few 
words,  the  secret  dropped  out. 

'If  I  went  to  friends,  I  should 
hare  to  go  there — go  to  the  parson- 
age, Mat.  I  couldn't  do  it,  my  boy. 
He  shouldn't  have  married  again; 
and  so  soon,  too;  and  such  a  wo- 
man! Why,  I  used  to  think  Lady 
Mary  looked  down  on  my  angel. 
When  first  I  was  left  alone,  I  used 
to  go  to  the  gate  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  make  myself  go  in. 
It  took  half  an  hour  or  more,  some- 
times. Then  I  would  go  in— go  in 
straight,  as  I  had  been  used  to  do 
when  we  had  a  sister  there.  Well, 
she  didn't  like  it,  Mat  And  then 
she  would  be  drilling  that  poor 
child— a  beautiful  little  thing  she 
is,  too ;  and  when  she  wanted  to  rex 
me  once,  she  said,  "Mary  has  been 
inattentive,  and  she  is  condemned  to 
talk  French  till  bed  time."  So  I 
answered,  "  The  child  shall  talk  as  I 
please  when  she  talks  to  me,  and  I 
should  not  understand  her  in  any 
language  but  my  own."  Ah,  Mat,  I 
suffered  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of 
little  Mary,  my  niece  by  a  double 
right;  but  Tom  was  never  very 
strong,  you  know.  He  had  the 
beauty,  but  the  power  was  mine. 
My  lady  rules  him,  Mat'  And  the 
old  squire  laughed  softly. 

From  that  time  Matthew  never 
pressed  his  father  to  go  among  his 
neighbours;  but  he  spent  all  the 
time  that  was  his  own  in  the  old 
house,  and  he  got  Mary  there,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  the 
dean  and  his  daughters  would  come 
to  stay,  and  Lady  Mary  would  grace 
the  old  house  very  willingly,  and 
be  well  enough  pleased  to  do  so, 
bringing  an  odd  little  girl,  her  own 
child,  with  her. 

This  odd  little  dark-faced  feiry 
was  a  grievance  to  the  old  squire; 
you  see  he  was  willing  to  make 
himself  grievances  in  connection 
with  Lady  Mary,  and  this  particular 
grievance  lay  in  the  feet  of  the  child 
being  called  Marietta,  as  if  her 
mother  could  not  have  called  her 
Martha,  or  Mildred,  or  any  other 
name,  common  or  grand,  beginning 
with  M,  instead  of  Marietta,  the 
Italian  version   of  Mary.    'Why, 


she  grudges  the  poor  child  her 
name,'  the  squire  would  exclaim, 
when  he  was  peevishly  inclined. 
But  the  squire  was  not  perfectly 
just  to  Lady  Mary. 

When  Mary  Eagleetone  was  eigh- 
teen her  haLf-sister  was  just  ten. 
She  was  so  small  as  to  look  not 
more  than  seven;  but  she  was  a 
bright,  dark-complexioned  little 
being,  as  strong  and  as  agile  as  a 
young  goat,  and  of  a  superhuman 
cleverness.  It  was  almost  uncanny 
to  find  this  little  creature  speaking 
three  languages,  playing,  singing, 
dancing,  and  making  herself  agree- 
able to  her  elders  with  an  air  of  the 
most  amusing  patronage.  No  one 
was  more  amused  than  the  beautiful 
elder  sister  with  the  perfect  features 
and  large  dreamy  brown  eyes  and 
luxuriant  chestnut  hair;  no  one 
loved  this  child  better  than  Mary 
loved  her,  and  the  dark  fairy  was 
devoted  to  the  protecting  friend 
that  her  sister  was  always  found  to 
be.  Marietta  saw  and  understood 
most  of  the  situations  around  her. 
She  knew  that  Harvey  Falkland  loved 
Mary  quite  as  soon  as  Mary  knew 
it  herself;  and  she  also  knew  that 
her  cousin,  Matthew  Eagleetone, 
had  also  found  an  attraction  at 
the  deanery ;  but,  shaking  her  wise 
little  head,  she  was  '  not  quite  sure 
whether  Isabel  cared  for  mm.' 

It  was  well  that  the  child  was  of 
a  happy  sort,  and  of  an  independent 
turn  of  mind— very  well  for  her  own 
heart,  certainly,  that  she  did  not 
want  a  father's  love.  Mr.  Eagle- 
stone  took  no  notice  of  this  child 
beyond  gazing  at  her  through  his 
spectacles  and  asking  out  loud, 
'She's  a  remarkably  odd  child,  isn't 
she,  Mary?'  This,  of  course,  when 
my  lady  was  not  in  the  room. 
Mary's  answer,  'She's  a  darling/ 
was  enough  for  Marietta,  who  had 
no  objection  to  being  odd  if  it  gave 
her  dignity:  and  so,  to  the  world 
outside,  it  seemed  that  the  two 
old  brothers  and  Mary  were  one 
family  and  Lady  Mary  and  Marietta 
another. 

There  was  some  injustice  in  this ; 
for  not  only  was  the  parsonage 
househould  a  model  of  narmony, 
but  Lady  Mary  did  her  duty  well 
and  assiduously.    She  had  made  up 
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to  mind  as  to  what  her  life  was  to 
be  when  she  had  also  made  up  her 
resolution  to  marry  Tom  Eaglestone. 
She  had  marked  him  down  as  her 
prey  the  first  time  she  saw  him, 
namely,  when  ahe  had  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  the  bishop  at 
the  palace  at  Bedcbester,  and  the 
good  parson  had  dined  there,  just 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife. 

Lady  Mary  was  at  that  time  hope- 
lessly beyond  thirty!  and  so  plain  as 
to  he  called  ugly  by  the  unfeeling. 
Her  parents  were  both  dead.    Her 
father's  title,  and  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it,  had  drifted  aside  to  her 
uncle,  who  had  a  family  of  sons. 
She  and  a  sister  had  been  left,  as 
the  world  said,  penniless,  but,  ac- 
cording to  their  trustees'  account, 
wife  two  hundred  a  year  each.    In 
despair  the  elder  had  married  an 
aged,  gouty,  good-tempered  old  peer, 
to  nurse  mm  in  his  age  and  be  pen- 
sioned after  his  death.    It  was  a 
ivy  right-minded  bargain,  in  spite 
of  all  romancers.     The  younger, 
lady  Mary,  preferred  Mr.  Eagle- 
8TO6,  wad  made  herself  agreeable 
amritingly.    She  was  a  clever  and 
an  educated  woman.    She  went  as 
'bar  to  proposing  to  him  as  she 
dsred;  and  when  the  proposal  was 
ipacte  and   accepted,  she  married 
Hfan  as  quickly  as  she  could.    So  far, 
esrtainly,  Lady  Mary  was  the  design- 
ing woman  that  the  squire  always 
t&  her  to  be.    But  the  state  of 
aftdrB  had  changed  after  a  time. 
An  old  uncle  of  her  mother's  died. 
]fa  had  never  given  them  help  when 
titer   wanted   it;    but,  approving 
kWbly  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
had  helped  themselves,  he  left  to 
each  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
lady  Mary  was  very  glad.    She  was 
/Jtay  glad  for  her  husband's  sake.  He 
.  aid  had  four  hundred  a  year  from 
Ks  living,  and  two  hundred  a  year 
ftom  his  own  patrimony,  which  was 
stfttied  safely  on  Mary.    His  wife's 
two  hundred  a  year  she  had  from 
the  first  divided  with  him,  but  now, 
as  each  dividend-day  occurred,  she 
paid  all  that  came  to  her  into  her 
husband's  hands,  and  made  no  boast 
of  it,  only  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
care  and  protecting  love,  for  he  did 
fcjve  her  m  a  way  sufficiently  satis- 


factory, though  not  with  the  old  love 
that  he  thought  of  sometimes. 

Altogether,  Lady  Marv  is  not  dis- 
liked by  us,  I  hope,  land  readers. 
She  took  great  pains  about  Mary 
Eaglestone,  and  had  her  extremely 
well  taught.  No  doubt  she  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  her  beauty; 
but  she  brought  her  up  well  and 
attended  to  her  diligently.  When 
the  girl  visited  her  dress  was  always 
perfect:  no  mother  could  have 
more  critically  examined  the  general 
effect,  or  taken  more  care  to  place 
the  flowers  with  her  own  hand 
among  the  luxuriant  curls.  'She 
wants  to  marry  the  girl  off  her 
hands/  said  the  dear  old  unforgiving 
squire.  So  she  did;  but  she  was 
bent  on  marrying  her  well,  and 
Mary  Eaglestone  had  the  abiding 
sense  of  being  taken  care  of  and 
made  the  best  of.  It  was  not  in 
human  nature  not  to  love  so  con- 
sistent a  friend,  and  she  did  love 
her,  but  not  with  the  devotion  she 
gave  to  her  father,  who  was  not  of 
the  smallest  apparent  use  to  her, 
nor  with  the  cheerful  delight  that 
Marietta  inspired*  Mary  loved  her 
stepmother  as  you  would  love 
a  good,  clear-judging,  far-seeing 
strong-headed,  and  consistently  kind 
protectress.  Out  of  this  sort  of  love 
there  did  not  come  much  happiness 
to  Mary ;  but  there  grew  from  it 
daily  increasing  power  to  '  my  lady/ 
and  perhaps  a  sense  of  safety  to 
Mary,  which  might  have  been  hap- 
piness in  its  own  way. 

If  this  stepmother  so  considered 
the  girl  as  invariably  to  show  her  to 
the  best  advantage;  if  her  quiet 
comments — they  were  always  quiet 
— were  undeniably  correct,  how 
could  Mary  Eaglestone  help  trust- 
ing her?  The  government  was  firm, 
but  always  for  the  good  of  the  go- 
verned. '  Let  me  see  you  when  you 
are  ready/  would  be  said  if  she  was 
only  going  to  walk  to  Eaglestone 
with  her  father,  if  friends  were  there. 
Then  a  few  words  of  criticism,  a 
direction  given  in  the  gentlest  way, 
would  produce  some  change,  little 
in  itself  and  great  in  its  results — 
visibly  great  to  Mary  herself,  as  she 
looked  in  the  tall  glass  in  Lady 
Mary's  dressing-room—and,  'How 
good   mamma's  judgment  is,  how 
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well  she  knows/  was  a  commentary 
that  strengthened  her  stepmother's 
power  as  often  as  it  was  made. 

Lady  Mary  never  vexed  or  irri- 
tated her  stepdaughter;  she  never 
prevented  her  going  into  the  right 
company;  she  took  pains  that  her 
beauty  should  suffer  no  damage 
from  bad  dressing ;  she  would  pack 
up  the  pretty  things  with  her  own 
hand,  select  things  irom  her  own 
jewellery  for  her  to  wear ;  she  would 
match,  compare,  combine,  till  the 
dress  and  its  ornaments  were  in  per- 
fect taste,  and  Mary  could  not  help 
being  gratefuL  She  told  the  girl 
what  songs  to  sing,  and  what  pieces 
to  play;  she  practised  with  her, 
taught  her,  perfected  her,  with  an 
untiring  gentle  perseverance  that 
would  have  commanded  success 
with  one  tar  less  talented  than 
Mary.  And  all  this  was  done  with- 
out one  word  of  fussy  discussion  or 
vnlgar  anxiety.  Lady  Mary's  deci- 
sions were  positive  and  perfect; 
they  took  in  everything  and  ex- 
tended into  all  possibilities.  The 
consequences  were  delightful.  Mary 
Eaglestone  was  the  most  beautiful, 
the  best  dressed,  the  best-mannered, 
the  most  accomplished  girl  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Heaven  had 
made  her  light-hearted.  The  dreamy 
brown  eyes  would  look  too  full  of 
happiness  for  words  written  or 
spoken.  Her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
flashing  kind,  but  of  the  sort  that 
intensifies  itself  with  a  wonderful 
power  when  thoroughly  known. 
The  young  loved  her,  they  did  not 
know  why,  only  they  liked  looking 
at  her.  Older  ones  admired  her. 
Everything  Mary  said  or  did  had  a 
grace  with  it  which  was  all  her  own ; 
and  all  the  little  world  round  Bed- 
Chester,  when  wondering  over  her 
future,  generally  fixed  their  thoughts 
on  Harvey  Falkland  and  wished  him 
'  good  luck.' 

Lady  Mary  never  appealed  to  dis- 
like her  stepdaughter's  frequent 
visits  to  the  deanery.  It  was  the 
best  joy  in  the  girl's  life  to  visit 
there.  She  and  Isabel  were  dear 
friends;  it  was  very  improving  to 
talk  German  with  that  clever  Sarah! 
and  Fraulein  Klossack;  and  Mrs. 
Mordaunt's  kiss  was  the  most  truly 
motherly  thing  that   Mary  ,  ever 


knew.  The  dear  old  dean  dreamed 
blissfully  whilo  Mary  sang  ot  an 
evening.  And  Harvey  felt,  when 
he  was  at  home  during  her  visits, 
that  she  was  his  fata 

What  Harvey  felt  all  the  little 
world  about  them  knew.  Certainly 
Mary  knew  it  She  knew  that  Har- 
vey Falkland  was  her  property,  but 
she  had  not  gone  that  last  step  in 
knowledge  which  would  have  made 
her  confess  that  she  was  his.  Lady 
Mary,  who  knew  and  saw  every- 
thing in  her  own  passionless  manner, 
said  to  herself  that  Harvey  Falkland 
was  a  very  charming  youth,  bat  not 
a  good  match.  She  knew  the  dean's 
means  as  well  as  if  6he  had  kept  his 
banker's  book.  He  would  leave  all 
his  children  alike  five  thousand 
a-piece,  perhaps.  Harvey  was  very 
clever,  luckily ;  he  would  work  him- 
self on.  He  would  pass  hie  exami- 
nation in  the  spring— a  good  one,  no 
doubt — but  he  was  not  a  good 
match.  This  was  always  the  lady's 
quiet  verdict.  She  never  betrayed 
herself.  She  was  silent  and  passive. 
She  never  refused  the  dean's  invita- 
tions to  Mary ;  never  deviated  from 
that  just  line  of  hers  which  was  to 
make  her  stepdaughter,  in  even- 
way,  faultless.  She  had  measured 
Harvey's  strength  of  character ;  she 
knew  he  was  living  the  most  dan- 
gerous life ;  but  moths  had  always 
flown  into  fire,  and  burnt  their 
wings  time  immemorial—he  was  a 
bad  match  1 

Whether  Lady  Mary  Eaglestone 
had  any  heart  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
She  had  %  what  people  call  a  great 
deal  of  character.  I  cannot  dislike 
her.  I  never  did*  She  had  never 
learnt,  poor  woman,  that  there  was 
any  worse  woe  than  want  of  money. 
That  woe  she  had  suffered,  silently, 
as  those  suffer  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  grief.  That  woe  she  intended 
to  keep  from  her  stepdaughter,  and 
from  Marietta-  Sorely  there  was 
something  good  in  suoh  a  resolu- 
tion? And  she,  poor  woman — ax 
her  ignorance  doubly  poor—bad 
never  learnt  that  for  some  men  there 
are  greater  riches  than  a  good  patri- 
mony; that  such  men  aa  Hareey 
Falkland  had  in  themselves  wealth 
and  true  greatness. ;  and  that  tbero 
are  worse  investments  for  a  woman's 
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kmrtbbi the soun*  hearf,the  tra^ 
fattft,  awl  the.leidy  bands  of  a  man 
who  tad  labour  and  Win— *bocan 
fctteadtiiuinfck 

Lady  Hut  had- never  Uowii  the' 
bcst'ixtftB  of  S^iM^1  need 'tot 
Mr  ttttdiy  beefcttto  of  he* 
I  ha**  said  that  T  do 
not  know  whether  she  bad  a  heart 
or  no*  If  she  tad  Bhe  had  never 
made  any  acquaintance  wifb  it  In 
tbfa  aoatter  of  Hartey  Falkland  aid 
itey,  she  never  thought  of  Mary'b 
heart  Such  a  thought  woul*  have 
bee*  unseemly  'to'  her.  8be  never 
thtfifchi  4f  trouble,  or  feared  about 

a0ofetbie&t  A*  she  had  A- 
Ifee  ootom*  of  a  rifcbon,  or  pro- ' 
rioutiaifor  «  **ieatb,  or  a  single' 
i«Mft  tifo  should  give  Judgment  in 
ttfc  case-;  If 'JsAgmeia  had  to  be 
grf^t  ^-The  whbfe  experience  of 
M*y«  He*  wa»  that!  feet  stepmother 
know -best  Lady  Mary  never 
(tabled;  her  aim  power.  'She 
nmst  * tmk¥y  wotf  >fo»  her  o*n  sake 
asdltfrMarfetta's^he  iB  a  bod 
msMtr?    *    " 


lrma  will  km  mom  von  *ay-~ 

¥aty  «Oriy  In  Jhily,  very  Boon 
aftsr  that  tftcfouptotb*  Oharttrary 
gttiei  Whtefc  ate  have  already  re- 
torted/ Matthew  Eafetestone  and 
flarasy  Falkland  were  safe  m  their 
regpeettrfr-'hottiefl:  Hartey  would 
be  twenty-one  the  first  Week  in 
Dtettfcte*  dnd'he  was  going  tip  for 
hi*/*x*ntfnati6n  io  Ms  fourteenth 
term  in  the  spring.  He  Wt*  reading 
bant  Mktthew,  too,  was  leading; 
ant  as'be  ahki  ne  waa  Teading  with 
Falkland  h*  used  to  be  often  at  the 
deanery  in  a  room  called  Harvey's 
study;'  but  he  wae  not  going  tip  for 
ha^totttoation  *>ra  year— that  is, 
at  ttia?  IfSofaaislinas  examination  in 
tby«a*iotkywing; 

Tbfc  long'  vacation  made  an  im- 
porttttpart  in  these  men's  Uvea. 

t8amy  Falkland  Hkea  being 
heie/  saM  the  old  squire;  la  a  sus- 
pician4oned  voice  to  bra  son,  one 
morning  a*  the  breakfast- table,  when 
* note^epoiing  a  visit  from  Falk- 
land lay  open, 

*  Tea  WI1  ask  Lady  Mary,  and 
ttobtssjH/  '•'  i  '  - 


*  Ho  Others!*  growled  the  squire, 
f  Tea,  all  of  them/ 

*  It's  lucky  yon  never  fljl  in  love 
wfth  your  cousin/ said  the  old  man, 
hto  face  relaxing  Into  a  smile. 

Matthew  looked  up  in  very  honest 
astonishment. 

*8he\i  a  cousin  twice  over;  and 
you  would  say  *Ho.*  I  think  I 
shall  have  better  luck  as  to  as  yon 
are  cohoemed,  father,  if  I  fixed  on 
Isabel  Falkland/ 

*  God  bless  thee,  my  boy  f  * 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Matthew  had  made  a  bold 
stroke,  all  on  a  sudden,  without  any 
preparation. 

'The  woifld  goes  ffcst;  you  are 
not  of  age  till  January,  and  l  never 
thought  of  it  till  T  was  fifty/ 

4  Tne  only  instance  of  a  bad  ex- 
ample 1  can  reckon  against  you/ 
said  Matthew,  merrily.  ■  You  have 
guessed  Harvey's  secret '  For  fear 
of  your  guessing  mine  I  have  told 
you.  It  is  a  secret,  and  I  shall  like 
it  all  the  better  for  your  sharing  it. 
All  1  mean  to  say  n  that  when  I 
make  my  start  in  Kfe  I  shall  hope 
for  a  wife  in  Isabel/ 

Then  the  two,  having  finished 
their  breakfast,  got  up,  and  shook 
hands  and  'Thank  you,  father/ 
closed  the  subject.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment more  Mr.  Eaglestone  said—' 

1 1  think  fortune  will  favour  Falk- 
land. He  has  rare  talents.  But 
Lady  Mary  will  marry  my  niece  as 
she  likes,' 

*I  ami  sure  Mary  loves  Harvey/ 

Matthew  spoke  hotly.  The  reply 
came  coldly  enough—4  That  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it/  Then 
they  parted,  and  Matthew  strolled 
out  to  the  gravel  walk,  and  felt  just 
a  little  vexed  at  his  old  fathert  hard 
judgment;  for  he  valued  Mary 
Eaglestonete  lover  very  much. 

Time  flowed  on  meitily.  The  old 
'  Mower's    inexorable    scythe    was 
wreathed  with  flowers,  surely.  Bald- 
headed  Time!     How  they  laughed 
'  as  he  worked,  silently,  bringing  down 
hours  and  days— how  they  laughed, 
and  bade  him  work  harder,  for  they 
wanted  the  months  to  pass,  and  felt 
impatient,  calling  on  the  future,  that 
'  was  to  bring  them  the  gifts  they 
longed  for,  to  come  quickly.    Mary, 
at  tho  deanety— tho  one  privileged 
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guest  who  was  allowed  to  share  with 
Sarah  Falkland  the  work  that  the 
dean  wanted  done  in  the  library, 
where  it  was  his  habit  to  remain  in 
the  mornings— Mary  at  Eaglestone, 
with  the  friends  she  had  chosen — in 
which  list  Harvey  figured  always — 
Mary  at  the  parsonage,  where  her 
stepmother  welcomed  every  one 
with  her  well-bred,  gracious  manner 
— Mary  was  the  heroine  of  the  day, 
and  the  position  agreed  with  her 
perfectly.  She  looked  the  perfection 
of  happiness  and  beauty.  People, 
everywhere,  had  settled  that  Harvey 
was  the  accepted  lover.  Lady  Mary 
heard  the  report,  and  said  '  Oh  nor 
with  smiling  surprise.  And  except 
by  that  little,  'Oh no!'  she  never 
spoke  of  it  And,  indeed,  Harvey 
had  not  spoken  to  Mary.  He  only 
claimed  her  everywhere  openly,  and 
she  everywhere  yielded  to  his  claim ; 
somehow  she  knew  that  after  his  ex- 
amination he  would  speak.  And  so 
the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  young 
man  at  length  returned  to  St.  Isi- 
dore's. Then,  the  examination  time 
had  come,  and  Harvey  was  going  in 
for  honours. 

Soon  he  was  standing  with  his 
father  again  in  the  library  at  the 
deanery.  He  had  taken  a  Double 
First  'The  mother's  own  child!' 
said  the  dean;  and  the  good  man 
blessed  his  boy,  and  thanked  God. 

The  next  thing  was  that  he  went 
to  the  parsonage  and  saw  Mary 
Eaglestone.  He  told  her  all  in  good 
plain  manly  words;  but  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  scared,  at  first,  and 
then  dropped  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  weeping, — 'Oh!  Harvey, 
dream-land  was  so  sweet!  Why 
should  we  ever  awake?' 

He  did  not  understand  her.  And 
was  he  not  a  conqueror,  fresh  from 
victories?  Did  he  not  know  that 
he  had  her  heart?  How  could 
he  understand  her?  So  he  told  her 
they  were  each  other's  now,  and  that 
he  would  speak  to  her  father  when 
he  came  home— he  was,  unluckily, 
gone  away  for  the  day— and  she 
could  tell  Lady  Mary  if  she  pleased. 
He  did  not  stay  long.  He  had  to  go 
to  Eaglestone  to  talk  to  the  squire, 
and  see  Matthew;  but  he  promised 
to  come  the  next  day,  and  so  was 
gone. 


Mary  had  sunk  down  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  window-seat  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  stand  of  roses  and  azaleas, 
forced  into  early  flower.  Lady  Mary 
came  in,  and  sat  down  at  her  own 
little  work-table  opposite  to  her. 

'  So  Harvey  Falkland  has  been 
here.  I  have  just  heard  of  his  suc- 
cess.' Then  she  looked  steadily  at 
Mary,  yet  scarcely  raising  her  head 
from  her  work,  and  said,  'Has  he 
spoken  to  you  ?' 

The  girl  looked  at  the  immovable 
face  and  said  something  which  meant 
the  truth;  and  Lady  Mary  raised 
her  eyebrows  once,  and  gave  the 
slightest  of  little  shrugs. 

'  These  things  will  happen,'  she 
said.  '  I  have  seen  it  all  along.  It 
is  well  to  have  got  it  over.' 

'But,  mamma!'  And  Mary  turned 
a  piteous  face  on  the  serene  lady. 

'  Yes— I  know.  He  is  very  clever, 
and  very  good-looking.  And  when 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  he  will 
probably  be  a  thoroughly  agreeable 
man  of  the  world.  I  expect  great 
things  of  Harvey  Falkland.  He  will 
succeed  in  life — achieve  some  great 
success.  It  will  take  twenty  years. 
And  then  he  will  marry — marry 
well.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a 
figure  at  the  Bar.  He  is  well  born, 
and  that  is  an  advantage  to  any  man 
who  really  can  and  will  work.  Yes, 
he  will  make  his  fortune,  and  marry. 
I  rive  him  twenty  years.' 

Lady  Mary  spoke  with  a  quiet 
tone  of  calculation  which  carried 
conviction  into  Mary's  heart  The 
girl  sat  looking  up  through  her 
tears  into  Lady  Mary's  face,  and 
feeling  every  icy  word  drop  like  a 
pellet  of  hard  hail  into  her  heart  and 
wound  and  freeze,  and  freeze  again, 
till  she  grew  numb  and  almost 
senseless  under  the  operation.  Lady 
Mary  once  more  gave  a  strange  look 
at  Mary. 

'You  must  not  feel  vexed/  6he 
said.  '  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
know,  though  Harvey  does  not :  but 
then  twenty-one  knows  so  little? 
It  was  true  enough  to  drive  het 
mad,  and  Mary  felt  it  to  be  so.  'In 
twenty  years'  time,  when  he  has 
almost  lived  the  term  of  his  present 
life  over  again,  we  shall  go  to  his 
wedding—no,  I  shall  not  1  But  you 
will  think  of  this  day,  Mary,  and  do 
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jnstin  fc>  my  propbetio  powers.    I 
expect  great  things  from  Harvey 

Thai  Lady  Mary  said,  'I  must 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  go  and  see 
Jane  Terry's  child '— she  was  a  good 
woman  to  the  poor  always.  Bat 
really  she  went  to  find  her  husband, 
and  they  went  to  the  woman's  oot- 
taga  together 

Now,  of  all  evil  things,  Lady  Mary 
held  'a  scene'  in  moat  abhorrence ; 
so  she  got  her  husband  to  write  to 
Harvey  Falkland* '  and  make  it  all 
impossible.'  So  a  note  was  written 
—indeed,  Iiidy  Mary  wrote  it  her- 
self; and  marked  it  '  Copy/  bat  in 
ftctit was  Mr.  Eaglestone'scopy  that 
vent  to  Harvey*  It  was  the  best, 
sJDdaatt  and  most  sensible  note 
that  ever  was  written.  It  told  him, 
too,  to  write  to  Mary;  and  it  in- 
formed him  also  that  Mary  was 
behaving  very  well,  and  was  in 
TOy  sensible  dispositions :  farther, 
the  note  said  that  Lady  Mary  was 
going  to  London,  and  that  this  little 
event  bad  determined  her  to  go 
immediately.  Mary's  education  was 
scarcely  finished,  and  this  would  be 
a  good  time  for  her  to  have  some 
more  singing  lessons  from  Mdlle. 
Clara. 

This  note  made  Harvey  feel  so 
Tery  young.  Had  he  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  first  victory  made  a 
tool  of  himself?  And  was  Mary 
really  a  young  girl  not  out  of  the 
school-room  ?  At  first  Harvey 
Falkland  actually  felt  his  face  burn 
with  shame.  Then  his  courage 
came  back,  and  with  it  the  in- 
flexible intention  of  the  strong  man 
that  he  was.  He  wrote  a  short 
note  to  Mr.  Eaglestone,  thanking 
bun,  and  not  adding  one  word  to 
his  thanks ;  and  he  enclosed  a  note 
to  Mary,  saying  he  was  set  aside  by 
her  father,  but  only  for  the  present 
—he  should  try  again.  He  should 
watch,  work,  and  wait  Then  he 
walked  into  his  father's  room,  called 
in  his  sisters,  and  simply  told  all 
that  had  passed.  In  that  house  it 
gave  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  Harvey  losing 
Mary.  They  were  free ;  but  their 
love  was  known.  Only  Matthew 
Eaglestone,  who  was  actually  en- 
gaged to  Isabel,  thought  the  whole 


proceeding  an  over-cautious  one. 
*  As  if  Harvey  was  like  other  men/ 
he  said;  'it  would  serve  Lady  Mary 
right  if  she  lost  him!' 

The  visit  to  London  took  place, 
and  Mary  had  many  masters,  and 
improved  vastly.  She  worked  for 
Harvey's  sake,  secretly.  She  would 
be  great  in  her  way,  and  match  him 
bravely. 

At  Michaelmas  Matthew  Eagle- 
atone  passed  his  examination.  And 
then  Mrs.  Mordaunt,and  Isabel,  and 
Matthew  joined  Lady  Mary  and  her 
party  in  a  she-weeks'  tour  on  the 
Continent 

In  another  year,  a  little  after  Ins 
twenty-third  birthday!  Harvey  was 
called  to  the  Bar.  He  was  soon  a 
marked  man.  Very  soon  indeed 
Lady  Mary's  prophetic  words  seemed 
to  be  finding  their  accomplishment 

There  had  been  no  change  in  the 
old  relations  between  the  deanery 
and  the  parsonage.  Harvey  was 
very  seldom  at  home,  but  when  he 
was  he  visited  the  Eaglestones,  and 
Mary  knew,  in  the  old  way,  that  he 
was  her  property. 

Four  years  had  passed :  Mary  was 
just  twenty-two,  and  Harvey  was 
nearly  twenty-five.  He  was  at  the 
deanery,  to  be  present  at  Isabel's 
marriage,  and  he  asked  Mary  once 
more.  But  when  he  went  to  her 
father  he  was  still  refused.  He  had 
not  income  enough  to  marry  upon. 
He  was  very  young  still.  He  had 
little,  if  any,  inheritance.  The  dean 
made  him  a  good  allowance,  but  the 
dean  might  die. 

Sitting  with  Lady  Mary,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  all-powerful,  he 
argued,  begged,  prayed.  '  Might  it 
not  be  an  engagement  to  be  fulfilled 
when  he  was  rich?  Only  let  him 
hope/ 

Kind,  cold,  sensible  Lady  Mary 
only  answered,  'No,  no;  for  both 
their  sakes,  no/ 

There  .was  a  little  anger  at  the 
deanery. '  Some  not  unjust  resent- 
ments burnt  in  the  dean's  warm 
heart  It  was  cruel  to  the  young 
people.  Mary  was  old  enough  to 
judge  for  herself.  If  Mary  chose  to 
engage  herself  to  Harvey,  then 
Harvey's  father  would  not  think  her 
in  the  wrong.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  son  would  be  a  great  man. 
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And  so  it  happened,  that  after  a 
time  Harvey  wrote  from  London  to 
Mary,  and  asked  her  to  assert  her 
woman's  rights,  and  engage  herself 
to  him.  And  he  did  this  at  a  qniet 
moment  in  their  history.  The  dear 
old  squire  at  Eagles  tone  3Ianor  was 
dead,  and  Matthew  had  got  a  go- 
Ternment  appointment  in  Canada. 
It  was  an  honourable  and  an  im- 
portant post;  and  before  he  and 
Isabel  left  England  they  wished  to 
see  Mary  Eaglcstono's  future  ar- 
ranged happily.  The  manor-house 
was  to  be  let:  this  would  change 
their  position  at  tho  parsonage  a 
good  deal ;  and  as  Harvey's  talents 
had  attracted  considerable  attention, 
it  was  no  longer  imprudent  for  the 
engagement  to  be  allowed :  if  not 
allowed,  she  would  still  have  the 
right  to  pledge  herself  to  wait  until 
sufficient  success  to  satisfy  her 
father  was  achieved. 

This  Harvey  urged  in  a  letter. 
And  in  this  letter  he  said  that  his 
father  was  coming  to  London  to 
have  a  last  sight  of  Isabel,  and  he 
would  bring  either  message  or  note 
from  her.  'But/  he  said,  'if  you 
have  not  courage  enough  to  stand 
by  me  now,  don't  tell  mo  so.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  have  before 
now  pleaded  for  you  as  few  men 
would:  have  pleaded— as  I  could 
not  have  done  had  not  my  love  been 
stronger  than  my  pride.  No  new 
arguments  can  be  brought  forward. 
I  will  not  bear  the  repetition  of  the 
old  ones.  Of  course  you  will  Bhow 
this  letter  to  your  father.  I  now 
very  humbly  entreat  him  to  sanction 
our  engagement.  If  fee  still  fears, 
I  ask  you  so  far  to  assert  your  rights 
as  to  promise  to  wait  for  me/ 

Mary  showed  her  letter,  and  very 
proud  she  was  of  it.  Her  father 
was  very  kind,  and  paid  he  loved 
Harvey,  but  he  must  insist  that 
Lady  Mary's  judgment  should  be 
taken.  'She  always  knows  beat 
She  has  made  you  what  you  are. 
She  has  the  best  judgment  in  the 
world.  I  will  have  no  departure  in 
this  case  from  her  will/ 

He  had  never  in  his  life  spoken 
so  positively  to  his  daughter.    And  * 
Lady  Mary  was  more  frigid,  more 
wise,  moro  impassible  than  ever. 

'  Child's-play  1  He  knows  nothing 


of  life.  The  ruin  of  both.  Tho 
dean  is  quite  right;  he  is  sure  to 
be  a  great  man,  if  they  will  only 
let  him.  It  is  madness  to  hamper  a 
youth  with  a  young  wife ;  and  as  to 
an  engagement,  fancy  all  tho  London 
girls  he  will  be  deceiving  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, as  we  all  expect,  in  the  next 
few  years.  Why,  Sir  Henry  Easfbcad, 
who  was  bora  much  lower  down 
than  Harvey,  married  Lord  Grim- 
stone's  daughter  when  he  was  only 
forty-three,  and  founded  a  family, 
and  left  a  splendid  fortune  behind 
hira.  Really  this  scheme  to  ruin 
Harvey,  and  make  Mary  a  drud^ 
for  life  is  the  most  ignorant  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  very  unkind  to 
both  of  them/  Then,  after  a  pause, 
*  I  had  better  write  to  Harvey  my- 
self/ 

So,  when  tho  day  for  the  dean's 
departure  came,  Lady  Mary  was 
with  him  in  his  library.  She  was 
the  embodiment  of  all  worldly  wis- 
dom, no  knew  that  she  was  right 
in  a  senso.  But  then  he  felt  that  he 
was  right  in  a  better  sense,  and  a 
higher.  But  ho  had  no  right  to 
contradict  her. 

*  I  have  written  to  Harvey.  "Where 
do  you  put  the  things  you  are  to 
take  to  him  ?' 

'  In  that  open,  deep  drawer  in  my 
table/ 

Sho  put  her  little  packet  into  the 
drawer,  and  stood  a  moment  before 
it 

'Thank  you/  said  the  dean;  ard 
Lady  Mary  moved  away.  But  in 
that  moment  she  had  seen  a  small 
parcel  directed  to  Harvey  in  Mary's 
writing.  For  one  moment  she  wis 
tempted  to  take  it  away;  but  sbo 
thrust  the  thought  from  her,  and 
left  it  where  it  was. 

By  this  you  will  sec  that  Mary 
had  visited  the  good  old  man;  she, 
too,  had  asked  where  to  place  her 
note  to  Harvey  ;•  she,  too,  liad  been 
directed  to  the  open  drawer,  and 
there  she  had  deposited  her  written 
promise  to  wait  for  him  all  her  life 
&  he  so  willed.  Tho  shy  little  soul 
h*dV  not  told  the  dean.  And  now 
hef  gathered  np  notes  and  parcels, 
and  a  few  letters  ho  wished  Harvey 
to  read,  and  by  the  afternoon  was 
off  for  town.  His  mind  was  full  of 
Lady  Mary's  truisms.    If  Mary  had 
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lifted  tahjm  he  wonld,*ever  ha?p 
listened  to  them. 

Mar;  Eaglestone  had  gone  back 
very  hippy,  iu  the  strength  of  her 
secret  She  had  a  right  to  wait: 
she  had  a  right  ueyer  to  marry.  V 
she  chose  to  wait  on  t£H  death  freed 
her  from  her  promise,  she  could  do 
it  in  tie-  exercise  of  her  just  rights* 
in  virtue  of  her  individuality.  She 
went  heck  agiri  no  logger— a  woman, 
once  fpr  all.,  jBut  aha  did  not  guesa 
that  the  woman's  lot  may  he  harder 
than  the*  girl'*  .      . . 

The.  dean  travelled  to,  London, 
and  thonghi,  Lady  Mary  a  very 
sensible,,  woman,  w}io  knew  the 
wild  very  wep. ,  Yoasee^shehac} 
flattened  Jtae  old  j man/ and  pre- 
phesi^.nnrheasured  greatness  for 
Harvijy/'Not'that  she  was  deoelt- 
foL  gl^tKtnc^tohjer.  verdict  that 
kwa)ie|^erjf  ..aid  match,  and.  pro- 
nounced the.  same  distinctly;'  "but 
ihedejm  was  flattered, nevertheless. 

The,  4ean  stayed  three  weeks 
in  Lpndoj^.anA  during  this  time 
Harvey  .never  warote  to  Mary.  Tho 
Bean  came,  Ipack  and  brought  no 
letter.*  Mary  went  to  the  deanery, 
bnttyero  was  no  sigru  She  thought 
Mrs.  Mor^aunt's,  Bas  lingered  on 
hei  cheek  a  little.  She  fancied  that 
Sarah  *  vojfod  being  alone  with  her. 
She  knew '  that  the  dean  made  a 
grata  show  of  kindness  than  usual. 

Things  ha4  been  different  since 
Isabel's  marriage,  perhaps ;  the  loss 
of  tb^great  friends  in  a  family  is  a 
loss  {^includes  a  change.  No  one 
*id  a  word  of  Harvey;  and  Mary 
coaldnptaskabout.him.  But  when 
TOk&^nad.  grown  intq  months  J 
when  fcer  memory  kept  on  pro- 
ducing .the  words  'in.  which  she 
tad  promised  herself  to  him,  till 
they,  came*  back  to  her,  in  the  night, 
trompe>tongued,and  woke  her  out 
0(  sle«p;  then  she  determined  tq 
4>cak  ^Xa^yMary. 


'Mamms*  {hat  time-HBomo  time 
since,  when  the  dean  went  to  London 
to  see— to  see  Isabel  and  Matthew 
l>efare  they  went— did  you  write  to 
Harvey  Falkland  T 
,  '  Tea,  iny  love.' 

'Did  he  answer  yon,?' 

.'Ifes*  he  answered  mo;  yon  can 
see  his  letter!  and  the  copy  of  mine, 
if  you  like/ 

'I  should  .like    to  see  them,, 
mamma.' 

Lady  Mary  did  not  keep  her 
waiting.  .  She  went  into  Mr.  Eagle* 
stone's  stuay,,and  found  the  letters, 
and  brought  them  immediately* 
Lady  Mary's  Je#er,  was  only  a  rape- 
tition  of  the  old  argument—that 
Harvey  would  bo  great  one  day,  but 
that  he  was  a  bad  match  before 
that  end  .was  gained  *  and  Harvey's 
answer  was  short,  manly,  and  hearty 
•r-he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Lady  Mary  was  right*  and  her  step* 
daughter  safest  under  her  protec- 
tion, 

.It  was  all  plain*  Ha  had  listened 
to  those  who  cal  led  themselves  wise. 
Be  had  oast  aside  her  poor  little 
promises  of  faithfulness.  She  had 
offered  hex  life  to  him,  because  he 
had  told  her  to  do  so;  and  then  he 
would  not  have  it 

Tha  girl  sat  still  with  the  open 
letters  in  her  lap.  She  could  with 
difficulty  believe  her  eyesight.  But 
she  did  believe  at  last,  and  then  she 
gave  the  letters  back*  Lady  Mary 
replaced  them ;  then  she  retained 
to  the  room  and  to  hex  occupation. 
The  subjects  just  considered  did  not 
admit  of  conversation. 

'People  say  the  Tufton  Smiths 
want  to  be  Matthews'  tenants  at  the 
manor-house/  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  And  then  Mary  knew  that 
they  wero  never  again  to  speak  of 
Haxvoy  Falkland. 


• 
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SUMMER  ON  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER, 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  Eng- 
lish mineral  springs?  Are  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  our  island  less 
efficacious  than  of  yore?  Can  we 
no  longer  hope  to  simmer  away 
maladies  in  the  hot,  or  poison  dis- 
'  eases  with  the  cold  water,  as  our 
grandparents  did  ?  The  glory  of  the 
'  Wells'  has  departed,  and  though 
Bath,  Harrogate,  Cheltenham,  and 
Tunbridge  are  frequented  still,  it  is 
mostly  curiosity  that  takes  the  visi- 
tors of  the  present  day  to  see  the 
places  where  their  ancestors  strolled, 
flirted,  and  sipped  the  nauseous 
water,  in  bag- wigs  and  ruffles,  hoops 
and  powder.  The  once  famous 
pump-rooms  are  given  over  to  dust 
and  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  little 
else  but  memory  remains  of  the 
glorious  times  when  beauty,  rank, 
and  fashion  flocked  to  bathe,  drink, 
dance,  and  gamble  their  days  and 
nights,  at  one  or  other  of  the  towns 
which  had  risen  round  the  mineral 

rings  of  England.  With  us  the 
lybeates  have  certainly  gone  out 
of  fashion,  but  with  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  it  is  quite  the 
contrary!  for  year  after  year  an  in* 
creasing  number  visit  the  watering- 
places  m  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
springs  are  the  hottest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  nastiest  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  medical  testimony  un- 
doubted benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  undergoing  a  course  of  the 
waters,  and  many  of  the  villages  in 
the  beautiful  mountain  district  of 
southern  France  become  trans- 
formed, during  certain  months  in 
the  year,  into  complete  hospitals. 
Of  such,  Bareges  (a  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  stuff  which  is 
not  made  there)  is  probably  the 
chief.  No  one  in  sound  mind  and 
health  would  dream  of  staying  there 
— so  desolate  are  its  surroundings, 
so  depressing  the  sight  of  sickness 
and  infirmity  encountered  at  every 
step.  Disease,  in  every  form  that 
can  hop  upon  crutches  or  crawl 
with  the  hefp  of  sticks,  is  ever  be- 
fore the  visitor's  eyes:  and  not  the 
most  cheery  spectacle  is  a  huge, 
ng\j,  substantial  military  hospital 


(for  the  waters  are  said  to  be  very 
efficacious    in     curing     gun-shot 
wounds),  whence  peer  and  crawl 
hundreds  of  disabled  soldiers,  sent 
thither  by  the  French  government 
to  bathe  in  the  healing  springs. 
The  natural   situation  of  Barlges 
is  nearly  as  dismal  and  depressing 
as  its  hospitals.     It  is  hemmed  in 
on  either  side  by  bare  mountains— 
bare  not  in  the  grandeur  of  massive 
granite  peaks  but  swept  desolate  by 
the  avalanches  which  scour  down 
their  sides  in  early  spring,  making 
oft-times  clear  breaches  through  the 
one  long  line  of  houses  which  con- 
stitutes the  town.    The  inhabitants, 
from  economical  motives,  decline  to 
repair   the    breaches   thus   made, 
dreading  to  sink  capital  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  which  the  next 
winter's  snow  may  sweep  away ;  but 
the  unsightly  gaps  are  blocked  up 
by  rudely-constructed  wooden  sheds 
which  serve  as  shops  during  the 
summer,  and  as  firewood  during  the 
winter,  for  the  half-dozen  wretched 
creatures   who,  in  spite  of  cold, 
bears,  and  snow  remain  throughout 
the  winter  months  in  charge  of  the 
town  of  Bareges,  driven  not  unfre- 
quently  to  huddle  together  round 
the  hot  springs  for  warmth. 
It  is  purely  for  the  healing  pro- 

Serties  of  its  mineral  waters  that 
areges  is  visited,  save  occasionally 
by  a  curious  and  enterprising 
tourist;  but  with  the  majority  of 
the  Pyrenean  towns  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for  as  many  pleasure-seekers 
pass  their  holidays  in  them,  as  in- 
valids, attracted  not  by  the  mineral 
springs  but  by  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  lovely  valleys  and 
richly-wooded  mountains  in  and 
about  which  they  are  situated.  The 
most  charming  of  these  and  vet. 
strange  to  say,  the  one  least  -visited 
by  English,  is  Bagngres  de  Lt&chon, 
a  town  nestling  in  a  basin  formed 
by  the  verdant  spurs  of  the  great 
boundary  ridge  ofTrance  and  Spain, 
and  rich  in  nature's  magnificence 
and  beauty. 

The  Alps  are  grander  and  mora 
imposing  than  the  Pyrenees,  while 
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they  are  bleaker  and  barer,  for  it  is 
upon  its  foliage  as  mneh  as  npon 
the  majesty  of  its  mountain  forms, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  district  de- 
pends; and  for  those  who  prefer  a 
gay  sparkling  smiling  landscape  to 
a  gloomy  frowning  one,  the  Pyrenees 
possess  superior  charms  to  the  Alps. 
The  brilliant  hues  of  nature  clothing 
the  mountain  sides  with  every  shade, 
from  the  lightest  yellow  to  the  black- 
est green,  innumerable  species  of 
trees  uniting  to  form  the  marvellous 
forests  which  cover  the  precipitous 
dopes,  differing  much  from  Switzer- 
land, where  the  sombre  nine  forests, 
ftTtenflmg  for  miles  in  uninterrupted 
blackness,  sadden  and  depress  the 
traveller  with  their  gloomy  gran- 
dear.  In  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  Pyrenesn  valleys  Bagnlres 
de  Luchon  is  situated,  the  last  town 
on  one  of  the  most  frequented  mule 
passes  into  Spain— that  of  the  Porte 
oeTeoasque;  and  thither  from  all 
parts  of  France  throng,  between  the 
months  of  May  and  October,  inva- 
lids, pleasure-seekers,  and  tourists, 
who  crowd  the  hotels,  bathe,  pro- 
menade, and  excursionize,  sur- 
roundedty  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery  artist  could  desire. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  but 
rarely  visited  by  the  tourists,  nor 
need  it  be,  for  ft  possesses  no  fea- 
ture of  attraction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  summer  residents  there  is  a  new 
town  extending  from  the  ancient 
portion  to  the  battery  or  thermal 
establishment,  in  one  long  broad 
street  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
trees,  and  called  the  Allee  dlStigny. 
This  aH6e  is  the  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  and  is 
efficiently  gay  to  afford  an  amusing 
spectacle  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Fashionably-dressed  ladies  stroll  up 
and  down,  or  sit  beneath  the  trees, 
attended  by  fancifully-attired  gen- 
tlemen (for  when  a  Frenchman 
leaves  cities  he  is  given  to  launch 
into  the  wildest  extravagance  in 
hats,  coats,  and  neck-ties),  who 
smoke  cigarettes  and  in  their  volu- 
bility exhaust  the  superlatives  of 
their  language  in  admiration  of 
the  scenery.  As  the  table  d'hote 
hoar  approaches  the  loungers  re- 
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sionists stream  back  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  town,  a  few  limping 
jaded  pedestrians  hurry  along  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
parties  of  noisv  Frenchmen  gallop 
furiously  up  to  the  hotel  doors 
snouting,  cracking  long -thonged 
whips,  and  turning  out  their  heels 
to  display  the  enormous  spurs 
which,  as  cavaliers,  they  fancy 
themselves  bound  to  assume.  From 
a  quarter  before  six  till  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  Luchon  echoes  with  the 
clang  of  bells.  Each  hotel— and 
every  second  house  in  the  Allee 
d'Etigny  is  one— sends  forth  its 
most  muscular  waiter,  loaded  with 
the  heaviest  bell  under  which  he  can 
stagger,  and  for  a  space  of  twenty 
minutes  the  poor  unfortunate  is 
compelled  to  sway  his  burden  to 
and  fro  to  announce  that  dinner  is 
about  to  be  served.  From  six  o'clock 
tiH  seven  the  Allee  d'Etigny  reposes. 
A  few  guides  only  saunter  beneath 
the  trees ;  Punchinello  rests  in  his 
box  whilst  his  proprietor  refreshes 
himself  in  a  neighbouring  cafe;  the 
contrabandists  disappear;  the  cigar* 
ette  sellers  doze  on  the  benches,  and 
quiet  reigns  until  the  dinners  are 
concluded,  when  a  rush  is  made  for 
hats  and  bonnets,  and  the  avenue  is 
again  thronged  with  a  gay  pleasure- 
seeking  crowd.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  seat  round  the  marble-topped 
tables  of  the  chief  cafe*  is  appro- 
priated. Coffee,  lfqueurs,  and  lemon- 
ade are  in  great  demand,  and  clouds 
of  fragrant  tobacco-smoke  rise  in 
the  soil,  soft,  warm  evening  air, 
until  a  faint  sound  of  music  in  the 
distance  draws  all  the  idlers  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  Allee 
d'Etigny  is  deserted  for  the  thermal 
establishment,  in  a  large  open  space 
feeing  which  an  orchestra  is  erected, 
whence  a  creditable  band  nightly 
charms  the  visitors  to  Bagneres  de 
Luchon  with  dance  music  and  ope* 
ratio  selections.  Such  is  fashionable 
Luchon,  a  cheerful,  idle  place,  where 
the  summer  days  may  be  idled  and 
frittered  away  pleasantly  enough, 
independently  of  the  marvellously 
beautiful  excursions  to  be  made 
about  the  mountains  which  enclose 
it.  Early  every  morning  parties 
start  from  the  different  hotels  to 
explore  the  valleys,  though  it  is 
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very  rarely  that  pedestrians  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
tourists,  and  in  many  instances  the 
guides,  declining  to  undertake  ex- 
cursions on  foot  Horses  are  brought 
to  the  doors,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men mount,  and  then,  preceded  by 
a  guide  generally  picturesquely  cos- 
tumed, the  party  canters  down  the 
avenue,  bound  for  the  lovely  Val  de 
Lys,  the  rugged  Porte  de  Venasque, 
the  charming  Xiao  d'Oo,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  pleasant  excur- 
sions to  be  made  from  the  town. 
The  shops,  bearing  the  rather  start- 
ling inscription  '  Amazones  &  louir/ 
furnish  the  ladies  with  the  exqui- 
site riding-dresses,  while  the  gen* 
tlemen  equip  themselves  in  white 
trousers  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  broad  scarlet  sash,  Spanish 
fashion,  spurs,  and  a  whip.  This 
crimson  sash  is  the  first  purchase  of 
every  French  tourist,  the  second  is 
the  whip  of  the  country.  This  whip 
has  a  short  handle  and  a  long  lash ; 
it  is  as  gay  as  paint  and  ribbons  can 
make  it ;  and  after  a  long  and  tire- 
some apprenticeship  the  owner  is 
sometimes  able  to  produce  by  its  aid 
a  succession  of  sharp,  pistol-like 
cracks,  which  may  by  an  expert  be 
made  to  mark  the  time  of  a  tune 
with  accuracy,  the  while  the  long 
lash  whirls  round  his  head  like  a 
huge  catherine-wheeL  There  is  con- 
siderable excitement  attending  the 
learning  of  this  noble  art,  the  novice 
being  startled  not  unfrequently  by 
the  lash  twining  fondly  round  his 
neck  or  affectionately  saluting  his 
face ;  but  the  difficulties  once  over- 
come and  the  art  mastered,  nothing 
so  well  pleases  the  proficient  as  to 
make  a  constant  display  of  his  skill ; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
on  a  mountain  road  a  party  of 
French  tourists  urging  their  horses 
to  the  wildest  trots  by  the  inces- 
sant cracking  of  these  whips,  whoop- 
ing the  while  as  if  possessed  by 
demons. 

For  the  old  town  of  Luchon  but 
little  need  be  said.  It  is  as  narrow 
and  dirty  as  themajority  of  old  French 
towns,  and  has  the  same  population 
of  women  in  caps,  men  in  blouses, 
and  children  in  jackets.  It  has  its 
cabarets  and  estaminets,  and  it  has 
a  little  dusty  patch  of  ground  a  few 


yards  off  the  high  road,  where  the 
inhabitants  assemble  on  fete  days,  to 
dance,  drink,  smoke,  laugh,  and  sing 
in  memory  of  their  saints.    At  some 
of  the  fashionable  Pyrenean  water- 
ing-places the   tourist  is  pestered 
with  fetes  got  up  by  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors to  attract  custom,  fetes  con- 
sisting of  foot  and  donkey  races  in- 
terspersed with  national  dances  in 
national  dresses,  which  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  a  dulness  and  in- 
sipidity totally  foreign  to  the  French 
nation  when  enjoying  iteel£    The 
youths  who,  gaily  decked  in  ribbons, 
endeavour  to  infuse  life  and  energy 
into  their  actions,  evidently  cannot 
be  convinced  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing  themselves,  for  in   their  at- 
tempted mirth  and  merriment  there 
is  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
brought  together  and    dressed  in 
strange  costume,  not  for  their  own 
gratification  but  for  the  amusement 
of  the  fashionable   visitors,  who, 
from  roughly-erected  stands,  scan 
them  through  opera-classes,  as  if  it 
were  a  ballet  at  a  Pans  theatre  they 
were  witnessing.     Far  different  is 
such  a  scene  to  a  genuine  people's 
fete,  where  the  villagers  gather  toge- 
ther, bent  on  extracting  as  much 
enjoyment  as  possible  from  sour 
wine  and  vigorous  saltatory  exer- 
cise. A  merry  gleeful  party  of  coun- 
try folks  assemble  towards  the  close 
of  day,  in  any  available  open  space 
in  or  near  the  town.    As  it  grows 
dark  a  few  coloured  paper  lamps 
are  swung  across  the  street,  and  the 
orchestra  takes  up  its  position  on 
two  planks  elevated  on  a  couple  of 
casks.    From  this  elevation  a  boy 
with  a  fiddle,  a  man  with  a  double- 
bass,  and  an  idiot  with  a  drum,  dis- 
course sweet  music  with  an  appalling 
recklessness  to  concord,  and:  to  these 
strains  dance  some  twenty  or  thirty 
couples  of  merry -hearted,  light- 
footed  girls  and  youths,  who  in  the 
pauses  refresh  themselves  with  co- 
pious draughts  of  wine  cheap  to  the 
purse  and  vinegary  to  the  palate. 
Gay  and  happy  are  the  dancers,  as 
if  their  floor  was  of  the  choicest 
marqueterie,  their  lamps  the  most 
gorgeous  chandeliers,  their  orchestia 
Coote  and  Tinney's,  and  their  wine 
Mo6tfs  or  Clicquot's  finest  brand; 
while  round  about  them  stretch* 
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an  elderly  and  faded  fringe  of  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of 
the  town,  Jooking  on  admiringly  at 
the  younger  generation  enjoying 
itself.  All  is  conducted  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  though  the 
amount  of  muscular  exercise  intro- 
duced into  a  auadrille  might  asto- 
nish those  gentlemen  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  lounge  through  the  figures 
so  listlessly  in  an  English  ball- 
room ;  and  if  when  about  midnight 
the  merrymakers  disperse  one  or 
two  of  the  men  walk  somewhat  un-? 
steadily,  it  is  most  charitable  to  sup- 
pose that  so  much  waltzing  has 
made  them  giddy. 

Of  these  people's  fetes  the  most 
notable  is  that  held  yearly  on  the 
15th  of  August  at  the  little  village 
of  Laruns,  situated  two  or  three 
miles  from  Eaux  Bonnes,  another  of 
thePyrenean  watering-places,  where 
a  strong  mineral  spring  and  exqui- 
site scenery  have  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cluster  of  hotels,  a  casino, 
and  a  thermal  establishment 

In  a  quaint  old  market-place,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  buildings, 
and  with  a  queerly-carved  fountain 
ur  a  centre,  the  fete  ia  held.  Two 
or  three  hundred  men  and  women, 
attired  in  the  full  dress  picturesque 
costume  of  the  country,  meet  thero 
to  dance  the  national  dances  to  the 
it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  mo- 
notonous music  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor :  but  it  is  neither  the  music  nor 
the  dancing  that  attracts  tourists 
every  15th  of  August  to  the  little 
town,  but  the  strange  faces  and  the 
marvellous  dresses  in  the  midst  of  a 
landscape  so  very  beautiful  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  not 
a  stage  effect,  that  Mr.  Grieve  has 
not  painted  the  scenery,  and  that 
Mr.  Harris  has  not  arranged  the 
groups  and  dances.  There  aro  wo- 
men with  scarlet  capulets  or  hoods 
and  delicately  embroidered  scarves: 
there  are  men  in  elaborately-worked 
shirts  and  knee-breeches,  supported 
by  the  never-failing  crimson  sash  of 
Southern  France;  thero  aro  old 
Spaniards  in  long  sheepskin  cloaks 
reaching  to  their  heels;  there  aro 
jonng  Spaniards  in  Jiandsoma 
dresses,  in  which  all  the  brightest 
colours  aro  so  artistically  mingled 
as  to    show   none    predominant; 
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there  aro  guides  in  their  bright  gay 
holiday  attire,  old  women  some- 
what more  sombrely  dressed,  but 
still  with  the  crimson  capulet,  and 
oftentimes  showing  in  their  orna- 
ments rich  jewellery  and  rough  but 
elaborate  gold  filigree  work;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  numerous  Spanish 
priests,  shovel-hatted  and  Mack- 
gowned,  who  do  not  scruple  to  mix 
with  the  people,  and  relax  their 
grim  countenances  as  the  crowd 
moves  hither  and  thither  about 
them,  fall  of  life,  happiness,  and 
animation,  while  the  monotonous 
thumping  of  the  tabor  and  the 
dismal  bleating  of  the  pipe  rise 
above  the  laughter  and  shouting  of 
the  merrymakers. 

The  windows  of  the  houses  round 
the  market-place  are  mostly  let  to 
tourists,  who  come  from  all  parts  to 
be  present  at  this  singular  fete; 
and  the  elaborate  Parisian  toilets  of 
the  ladies  contrast  strangely  with 
the  charming  picturesqueness  and 
quaint  originality  of  a  scene,  to 
which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do 
justice.  The  young  actors  in  the 
revel  ore  mostly  good-looking,  par- 
taking, as  is  natural,  more  of  the 
Spanish,  than  the  French  in  their 
style  of  face.  Many,  indeed,  of  both 
men  and  women  are  remarkably 
handsome,  with  glossy  black  hair 
and  large  and  lustrous  dark  eyes; 
but  early  old  ace,  particularly  with 
the  women,  detracts  much  from 
their  good  looks,  some  of  apparently 
not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-fivo 
being  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  el- 
derly looking. 

To  watch  the  dancers,  to  stroll 
from  group  to  group,  to  gaze  on 
the  handsome  animated  faces,  tho 
strange  costumes,  and  tho  pic- 
turesquo  surroundings,  is  alono 
worth  the  journey  to  Laruns.  To 
miss  tho  fete  of  the  15th  of  August 
is  to  lose  one  of  the  prettiest, 
gayest,  and  liveliest  scenes  that  the 
most  fertile  brain  can  imagine; 
and  though  guides  and  hotel- 
keepers  at  other  Fyrenean  towns 
pooh-pooh  the  affair,  and  endeavour 
to  dissuade  tourists  from  travelling 
to  see  it,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to 
pay  no  heed  to  snch  interested  ad- 
vice, but,  despite  the  inconveniences 
of  crowded  conveyances  and  hotels, 
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tc  journey  to  Laruiis  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

To  return  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
Bagneres  do  Luchon,  from  which 
the  fetes  have  led  us  far  astray. 
Amongst  its  numberless  attractions 
and  advantages  one  must  not  re- 
main unnoticed,  which  might  influ- 
ence many  a  muscular  pedestrian 
and  hardy  mountaineer  in  making 
it  his  head-quarters,  and  that  is  its 
pmximity  to  many  of  the  high  peaks 
and  lofty  passes  of  the  Pyronean 
range,  though  when  compared  with 
the  Swiss  mountains  they  are  but 
very,  very  few  who  attempt  to  scale 
the  giants  which  tower  abovo  tho 
little  town,  and  consequently  good 
and   experienced    guides   are   not 
always  to  be  met  with.    An  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  who 
has  resided  for  some  years  in  the 
district,  has  played  tho  part  of  ex- 
plorer, and  has  published  a  small 
guide-book  to  the  mountains,  which 
is  the  only  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation in  tho   English   language. 
From  Luchon  is  made  the  ascent  of 
the  monarch  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Maladetta,  which,  though  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  height  when  com- 
pared to  Mont  Bianc,  being  little 
over  eleven  thousand  feet,  offers  suf- 
ficient  dangers   and  hardships  to 
tempt   the   ambitious    climlier   to 
reach    its   highest  point,  the   Pic 
Nethou.    Two  days  are  required  for 
the  expedition,  and  those  two  davs 
of  severe  exertion  for  the  pedestrian. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning,  tho 
boundary  ridge  of  France  and  Spain 
is  crossed  by  the  Porte  do  Venasque 
(for  the  monarch  is  situated  in  the 
latter  country),  and  about  one-third 
of  the  ascent  made  to  where  a  few 
overhanging  rocks,  just  below  tho 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  afford  shelter 
for  the  night    On  a  bed  of  pine- 
leaves  and  stones  the  tourists  and 
guides  sleep,  if  possible,  a  roaring 
fire  being  kept  up  throughout  the 
night,  and  before  daybreak  tho  party 
starts  from  this  resting-place,  known 
as  the  cave  of  the  Bencluso,  and 
after  some  hours  over  steeply  sloping 
snow  and  glacier,  and  a   perilous 
passage  across   a   terribly  narrow 
isthmus  of  lock,  called  the  Pont  de 
Mahomet,  reach  the  summit,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  above 


everything,  and  of  enjoying  a  mar- 
vellously beautiful  panorama,  ex- 
tending, especially  on  the  Spanish 
side,  an  almost  fabulous  number  of 
miles.  Tho  descent  and  return  to 
Luchon  can  bo  accomplished  in  tho 
same  day,  though  only  by  tho  hardy 
pedestrian,  involving,  as  it  does,  at 
least  fifteen  hours  on  foot,  exclusive 
of  rests. 

For  the  less  daring  tourist  there 
aro  many  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Luchon  with  far  smaller 
amount  of  hazard  and  fatigue.  The 
hill  known  as  Super  bagneres,  rising 
immediately  behind  the  town,  is 
comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  and 
affords  a  charming  prospect;  but 
the  one  trip  every  visitor  is  called 
upon  to  mako,  is  to  the  exquisite 
little  Lac  d'Oo. 

The  great  want  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
water,  none  of  tho  lakes  even  ap- 
proaching in  size  those  of  our  own 
country,  consequently  every  roa.- 
side  pool  and  mountain  tarn  is  mag- 
nified into  a  lake.  The  Lac  d'Oo  is 
not  even  the  largest  of  these,  but 
owing  to  tho  wonderful  beauty  ui' 
the  mountain  scenery  around,  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  a  cascade  whirh 
falls  into  it  from  a  considerable 
height,  it  is  looked  upon,  and 
rightly,  as  one  of  the  gems  of  tho 
Pyrenees,  aud  is  the  favourite  ex- 
cursion from  Bagneres  de  Luchon. 
It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  catalogue 
of  names  of  the  many  excursions  to 
bo  made  from  this  charmingly 
situated  town,  but  a  visitor  nc,  1 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  informa- 
tion while  guides  and  hotel-keepers 
flourish,  and  to  a  stay-at-home 
stranger  such  a  catalogue  would  be 
names  only,  for  to  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  no  description 
can  do  justice.  The  vivid  hues  of 
nature,  tho  variegated  foliage,  the 
grand  mountain  outline,  tho  deep 
blue  sky,  and  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, are  all  equally  indescribable. 

Unfortunately  for  tourists  the  con- 
veyances from  one  place  to  another 
in  tho  Pyrenees  are  by  no  means 
well  ordered,  and  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  rapid,  well-appointed 
Swiss  diligences  the  tedious,  dila- 
pidated, lumbering  old  coaches, 
which  lurch  and  stagger  over  the 
lower  passes,  will  present  a  sad  con- 
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toast  The  traveller  who  engages  a 
seat  in  the  banquette  must  be  pre- 
pared  to  take  his  place  on  a  hard 
board  some  eight  inches  vide,  with 
a  stiff  leathern  apron  cramping  his 
legs,  and  with,  probably,  a  tobacco- 
smoking,  garlic-chewing  peasant  on 
either  side,  and  a  baking  sun  scorch- 
ing full  upon  his  face.  He  must  be 
prepared  for  snail-like  crawling  np 
hm,  for  screatas,  shouts,  and  whip- 
crackings  from  the  driver,  who, 
vrfth  a  dingy  blouse,  a  rank  cigar, 
a  black  sausage,  and  a  long-thonged 
whip,  is  seated  immediately  in  front 
of  him,  and  for  joltings,  jerkings, 
and  Dumpings  every  ten  yards.  He 
must  start  on  his  journey  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  pa- 
tience, a  tolerably  Well-filled  purse, 
and,  if  he  proposes  to  stray  far  from 
the  beaten  track,  with  not  too  great 
a  notion  of  cleanliness  in  hotel  ac- 
commodation or  niceties  in  cooking; 
but  still,  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  tourist  will  do  well  to 
torn  his  attention  to  the  Pyrenees 
when  next  he  starts  upon  his  holi- 
day trip;  and  if  he  proposes  to  make 
a  sojourn  of  any  duration,  no  better 
bead-quarters  can  possibly  be  found 
during  the  summer  months  than 
Bagneres  de  Luchon.  For  the  win- 
ter Bagn6res  do  JBigorre,  a  town 
twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Lu- 
chon, is  a  very  favourite  resort,  bid- 
ding fair  in  time  to  rival  Fau,  that 
great  head-quarters  of  invalid  and 
*armth-loving  English ;  in  the  hot 
months,  however,  it  is  comparatively 
deserted,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  seeking  the  cooler  cli- 
mate of  the  mountain  towns.  How- 
e?er  pleasant  Bagnieres  may  be  as  a 
winter  residence,  it  is  but  little  cal- 
culated for  a  resting-place  for  the 
summer  tourist,  being  away  from 
the  higher  mountains,  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  and  sadly  expensive. 
There  are  many  charming  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  certain  small 
heights,  the  scalers  of  which  are 
awarded  by  beautiful  views;  but 
when  the  traveller  can  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  he  will 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  views 
be  obtains  of  them  from  the  hills 
about  Bageres  do  Bigorre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
a  curious  mode  of  catching  pigeons 


is  practised,  which  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  see  it  To  tho 
top  of  long  slender  poles  small 
basket**  are  fixed  at  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  teet  from  the  ground.  These 
baskets,  containing  men  and  some- 
times children,  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  wind  in  a  manner 
which  threatens  momentarily  to 
precipitate  the  occupants  to  the 
earth,  but  without  fear  they  main- 
tain their  positions,  and  skilfully 
throw  and  tx  nets  to  trap  the 
pigeons,  which  in  the  autumn 
months  flock  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  thousands.  In  this  sport  (if  it 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name)  they 
are  usually  very  successful,  but  as 
yet  no  adventurous  tourists  have 
volunteered  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
they  preferring  to  join  in  the  great- 
est humbug  ever  practised  upon 
cockney  holiday  makers— a  bear- 
hunt  In  the  winter  a  hardy  sports- 
man stands  a  chance  of  meeting 
Bruin,  but  during  the  hot  months, 
when  food  is  plentiful  in  the  woods, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  track  the 
bears  to  their  haunts  in  the  depths 
of  the  all  but  impenetrable  forests. 
This  fact  none  know  better  than  tho 
guides ;  nevertheless,  to  them  hunt- 
ing-parties are  sources  of  revenue, 
and  consequently  two  or  three  are 
usually  organised  during  the  tourist 
6eason.  How  the  guides  and  hun- 
ters must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at 
the  preparations  and  the  big  talk 
preparatory  to  such  an  expedition ! 
what  a  joke  it  must  be  to  them  to 
see  Frenchmen  (Englishmen  are  not 
often  caught)  arming  themselves 
with  weapons  of  which  they  have 
but  the  faintest  notion  of  the  use, 
and  girding  themselves  with  para- 
phernalia with  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  force  a  way  through 
the  thick  forests.  They  can  well 
afford  to  laugh,  too,  can  the 
guides,  for  they  are  well  paid  in 
consideration  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  they  may  have  to  en- 
counter. The  party  starts  spruce 
in  dress,  polished  in  weapons,  and 
bragging  in  language;  it  returns 
sad  and  dejected,  footsore  and  weary, 
ragged  and  torn  in  dress,  battered 
and  bruised  in  weapons,  and  with  a 
doleful  account  of  having  reached  a 
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cave  where  some  bears  had  been  the 
previous  day,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  noble  sportsmen  will  pos- 
sibly consider  themselves  justified 
fn  saying,  on  their  return  to  Bans, 
that  they  very  nearly  shot  a  bear 
dnring  their  summer  tour  in  the 
Pyrenees.  With  the  izard  (the 
chamois  of  the  Alps)  a  good  shot  is 
far  more  likely  to  have  sport  than 
with  the  bear,  but  the  difficulties, 
hardships,  and  dangers  of  the  chase 
deter  the*  majority  of  pteasure- 
seekers,  and  it  is  only  the  best  and 
most  experienced  guides  who  are 
qualified:  to  lead  the  adventurous 
sportsman  amongst  the  rocks,  pre- 
cipices, and  glaciers  of  the  izordfe 
home,  though  even  in  summer  one 
of  the  timid  creatures  will  occasion- 
ally wander  down  near  the  dwellings 
of  men.  Then  there  is  bustle,  con- 
fusion, and  excitement  in  the  vil- 
lage; old  guns  are  hunted  np, 
formidable  knives  are  sharpened, 
and  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to 


search  for  the  unfortunate,  animal 
who  has  ventured  from  his  mountain 
home,  and  if  he  be  discovered,  but 
little  chance  has  ha  of  escaping  the 
fate  of  the  cooking-pot 

To  the  sportsman  secure  of  foot, 
steady  of  head,  and  inured  to  fatigue 
and  hardship,  the  Py  renew  moun- 
tains afford  a  promising  field;  to 
the  scaler  of  break-neck  peaks  the 
Franco  r  Spanish,  boundary  offers 
nearly  ss  many  perils  as  tfae-AJpa; 
to  the  invalid  the  strong*  mineral 
springs  bold  out  a  prospect  of  «ure; 
to  the  delicate  the  climate  pro- 
mises soft  mildness  in  the  depth 

of  winter;  to  the  artist  the  landscape 
claims  equal  admiration. with  that 
of  Switzerland;  and  to  to?  tourist 
the  entire  district  offers  majesty  ot 
scenery,  antiquities,  nover-ending 
novelties,  and  altogether  as  pleasant 
a  trip  as  can  be  made  lor  a  sum  not 
much  exceeding  the  cost  of  a  tour 
through  Switzerland. 
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PEOPLE  who  only  go  to  the  City 
four  times  a  year,  and  after  trans- 
acting some  very  pleasant  business, 
adjourn  to  Birch's  for  a  plate  of  soup 
and  a  glass  of  dry  sherry,  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  eat- 
ing which  is  transacted  every  day 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o'clock  within  o  radius  of  say  half  a 
mile  from  the  Royal  Exchange* 

Standing  lately  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  a  'Dividend  Day/  and 
watching  the  great  crowd  of  people 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  busy  noon,  we  heard  a 
young  woman— who  was  waiting  for 
some  favourable  opportunity  of 
crossing  to  the  Bank—remark  to  her 
companion,  '  And  all  these  people 
must  die  T 

She  was  a  healthy-looking  country 
lass,  by  whom  so  sudden  an  enunci- 
ation of  the  old  Trappist  formula,  at 
such  a  time  and  place,  was  not  a 
little  startling;  and  yet  with  that 
perverse  habit  of  human  nature 
which  renders  us  prone  to  put  off 
serious  considerations  till  to-mor- 


row, we  found  oursclves-^aifer  the 
first  solemn  acknowledgment  of  its 
truth— somewhat  altering  the  tend- 
ency of  this  moral  consideration  by 
the  more  temporal  reflection  that  all 
these  people  must,  or  should*  dine. 
The  force  of  the  suggestion  may  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  o 
slender  breakfast  had  made^some 
such  proceeding  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate personal  interest 

There  was,  however,  an  embar- 
rassment, not  of  riches,  but  of  op- 
portunities, inasmuch  as  there  wero 
so  many  'places  of  refreshment '  to 
choose  from  that  for  a  full  half-hour 
after  the  seriously-mindea  young 
woman  had  been  hustled  into  '*n 
Angel  omnibus/  and  carried  north- 
wards, we  were  still  idling  about 
the  Royal  Exchange,  counting  three- 
and-sixpence  in  our  right-hand 
waistcoat-pocket ;  and  with  an  inti- 
mate and  peculiar  knowledge  oftho 
City  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Wellerhimself,endeavouriDg 
to  decide  on  a  mean  between  appe- 
tite and  pecuniary  resources. 
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There  is,  said  we,  addressing  oar* 
selves  in  a  lofty  and  patronising 
manner,  the  'Ship  and  Turtle/  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  India  House  once 
itood,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shadow  bf  a  departed  glory.  What 
succulent  feaste  have  been  served  in 
that  dim,  ^uiet,  stuffy  room,  where 
solemn  diners  exhaust  real  turtle, 
served  in  p«\»ate  tureens,  at  a  shilling 
a  spoonful,  and  mitigate  the  uno- 
taous  flavour  of  green  fat  with  Tare 
old  port,  *  curious '  sherry,  or  tawny 
Madeira  There'  below,  in  cellars 
whieh  extend  who  shall  say  how  fur 
beneath  the  neighbouring  thorough- 
foe,  a  score  of  serious  turtles  gasp 
with  opeh-e^ed  surprise  in  tanks 
from  which  each  of  them  will  be 
taken  to  make  oalHpasb  and  oalli- 
pee.  About  the  whole  place  there 
«  an  air  of  mysterious  reserve,  as 
though  that  6tilt  dingy  apartment, 
which  few  men  can  afford  to  enter, 
were  but  the  vestibule  of  some  sym- 
posium of  more  than  Oriental  mag- 
nificence. 

There  is  a  modest  tavern  in  the 
opposite  street,  and  still  nearer  to 
the  place  where  the  palace  of  John/ 
Company  once  stood,  where  a  com- 
pany of  German  guests  meet  daily  to 
consume  a  dozen  dishes,  every  one 
of  which  represents  a  form  of  veal ; 
and  where  schnapps  and  strange 
liqueurs  alternate  with  great  glasses 
of  Baerisch  beer  or  light,  crude 
Rhenish  wine  with  that  bouquet  of 
old  cheese  which  the  Germans  love. 
There  are  the  Sale  Booms  in 
Mincing  Lane,  where  space  is  so 
valuable  that  the  skylighted  hall 
devoted  to  refreshments  is  crowded 
with  hungry  brokers,  who  despatch 
hasty  luncheons  in  the  intervals  of 
bidding  for  sugar,  spices,  myrabo- 
lams,  dye-stuffs,  rags,  and  galen- 
gall  root,  and  where  the  odours  of 
all  these  seem  somehow  to  mingle 
m  the  air  with  the  steams  of  many 
meats.  There  is  a  companion  esta- 
blishment opposite,  where  the  walls 
are  hung  with  pictures  of  greater  or 
less  price,  and  sprawling  Veuuses,  as 
fresh  as  last  week's  paint,  will  look 
down  upon  us  as  we  wait  for  *a 
follower  •  in  the  shape  of  a  long-bone 
chop. 

To  say  nothing  of  French  and 


Italian  restaurants,  where  made 
dishes,  outlandish  pastry,  and  ear 
voury  meases  of  strange  name  and 
flavour,  tempt  the  carious  and  the 
dyspeptic— -there  are  dozens  of  pas- 
trycooks where  the  legitimate  trade 
k  supplemented,  if  not  supplanted, 
by  the  provision  of  dinners  in  back 
rooms  devoted  to  the  purpose.  To 
these  places  scores  of  City  men  go 
at  mid-day  for  a  sort  of  second 
breakfast,  consisting  principally  of 
coffee  with  a  light  accompaniment 
of  relishes,  buns,  bread  and  butter, 
or  pastry,  instead  of  more  substan- 
tial refection.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  inquire,  by  the  way,  whether 
aggravated  forma  of  dyspepsia  are 
not  becoming  more  common  in  con- 
sequence of  this  substitute  for  the 
olcHaehioned  midday  meal  The 
foreign  flavour  of  the  innovation  has 
no  doubt  given  it  a  peculiar  zest, 
for  the  refreshments  are  served  on 
marble-topped  tables,  while  the  vel- 
vet cushions,  the  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  the  tiny  plates,  and  the  thick, 
hot  porcelain  cups  are  of  the  Boule- 
vard pattern.  The  very  knives  are 
so  blunt  that  they  might  be  made 
'  of  French  steet*  and  the  male  at- 
tendants wear  jackets  and  white 
aprons. 

There  are  other  pastrycooks— 
some  of  them  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  PanlV^where  although  there 
are  few  genuine  diners,  many  ladies, 
out  shopping,  stay  to  take  an  aerial 
snack  at  4unoh-time.  At  one  of 
these  it  is  said  that  Sabbath  way- 
farers who  became  exhausted  during 
serfiee^time  could  once  gain  admit- 
tance, and  obtain  sustenance  in  the 
shape  of  a  currant  bun,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  sixpence,  a  charge 
the  exorbitance  of  which  was  miti- 
gated by  the  present  of  a  glass  of 
foaming  ale  or  stout. 

At  the  oldest-looking  of  these  old- 
fashioned  establishments — the  one 
which  has  about  it  a  tinge  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  a  remedy  for 
whooping-cough  is  dispensed  along 
with  soup,  patties,  and  jellies,  and 
at  another  the  clergy  of  all  sects 
who  visit  the  metropolis  for  the  May 
meetings  congregate  as  on  a  broad 
and  unseotarian  platform,  under  the 
ministry  of  a  neat,  peach-cheeked 
attendant  with  a  coloured   ribbon 
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and  a  sedately  determined  manner, 
who  is  alike  ready  to  dispense  tea 
and  muffins  for  the  meek  ourate,  or 
port  urine  and  mnlligatawney  soup 
to  the  High  Church  chgnitary.  Here, 
too,  students  from  dissenting  col- 
leges, who  have  come  to  London  to 
'supply'  or  are  on  trial  before 
having  'charges'  committed  to 
them,  dissipate  on  anatomical  dis- 
sections of  cold  fowl,  or  on  blocks 
of  veal  pie,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  wine  and  water,  or  lemonade  and 
— something  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

There  are,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Oity,  thriving  chop-houses  where 
most  of  the  cookery  is  effected  by 
white-capped,  white-jacketed  men 
who  superintend  the  gridiron, — 
where,  in  fact,  you  witness  the  pre- 
paration of  your  dinner  through  a 
rapid  process  not  uninteresting  to 
the  man  with  a  healthy  appetite. 

These  places  lie  mostly  in  odd 
nooks,  away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
main  streets,  bat  yet  only  at  such  a 
distance  as  gives  them  an  air  of 
having  stepped  round  the  corner  to 
wait  for  you  as  you  came  by.  They 
are  mostly  known  by  the  abbreviated 
Christian  names  of  their  proprietors, 
and  either  Ned,  Tom,  Sam,  Joe,  or 
Ben,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  who  comes  daily  to 
the  City  in  his  brougham,  from  some 
elegant  little  suburban  villa,  in 
order  to  take  the  pennies  which  are 
included  in  each  customer's  account. 

Some  of  the  white-jacketed  cooks 
after  a  certain  period  during  which 
they  have  deftly  handled  the  tongs 
and  turned  the  chops  and  steaks 
over  the  scorching  embers,  be- 
come proprietors  in  their  turn,  and 
having  always  been  known  as  Will, 
or  Joe,  or  8am,  will  retain  that  ap- 
pellation till  they  are  venerable 
capitalists  with  a  swingeing  account 
at  their  bankers. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  Oity 
chop-houses  was  not  long  ago  ba- 
nished by  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  taverns  where  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  the  millionaire 
even,  would  take  the  cutlet  which 
he  had  previously  bought  at  Mr. 
Bannister's,  and  carried  in  a  news- 
paper in  his  coat- pocket. 

At  tho  Fleece,  in  Tlireadneodle 


Street,  the  wealthy  merchant  and 
the  humble  clerk  acknowledged  a 
common  humanity  in  the  necessity 
for  dining,  and  each  depended 
equally  upon  the  sagacious  Betsy, 
who  distributed,  with  unfailing  in- 
tegrity and  marvellous  memory, 
chops,  steaks,  and  fillets  to  their 
proper  owners,  as  they  sat  hot  and 
happy  in  those  dark,  narrow  boxes 
upon  which  the  great  fire  cast  a 
ruddy  glow.  Who  that  has  been 
there  will  ever  forget  those  juicy 
steaks,  those  mealy  potatoes  just 
bursting  from  their  russet  coats,  that 
seductive  Scotch  ale,  purling  in 
bright  bubbles  over  the  rim  of  the 
burnished  tankard— that  mellow  and 
insidious  punch  for  which  the  place 
was  famous  1 

Down  the  channeled  bars  of  that 
mnemonic  gridiron  there  dripped 
every  year  a  hundred  pounds' worth 
of  kitchen-stuff;  and  when  the 
Fleece  was  pulled  down  and  Mr. 
Bannister  removed  to  Sang  Street, 
old  gentlemen  might  be  seen  at 
about  twelve  o'clock  munching  a 
biscuit  as  they  looked  wistfully  at 
the  ruins  of  the  old  tavern,  and  then 
walking  dinnerless  away. 

There  are  two  or  three  establish- 
ments where  even  the  possession  of 
sixpence  would  insure  a  meal ;  not- 
ably two  well-doing  houses  at  which 
boiled  beef  and  beef  o-la-mode  are 
dispensed  in  plates  large  and  small* 
For  juvenile  clerks  with  very  small 
salaries,  or  in  the  still  more  anoma- 
lous position  of  giving  their  services 
for  twelve  months  'in  order  to  ac- 
quire business  habits,'  even  'a  four- 
penny  smear/  as  we  remember  hear- 
ing a  plate  of  alamode  irreverently 
called,  must  be  a  great  advantage. 

There  is,  naorever,  the  celebrated 
Bay  Tree  close  at  hand,  where  you 
may  make  one  of  a  great  busy  crowd 
all  engaged  in  the  hurried  despatch 
of  food.  Standing  hustled  together 
at  the  counter,  or  in  long  rows  at 
the  rude  trecseled  boards  which  re- 
present a  great  table  reaching  from 
end  to  end  of  the  immense  bar,  pain- 
fully intent  on  discovering  some  gap 
where  they  may  secure  a  vacant  foot 
of  table  room,  appropriating  a  cask 
accidentally  left  in  transit,  and  even 
seeking  a  temporary  accommodation 
on  the  stairs;  the  customers  at  the 
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Bay  Tree  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  eat- 
ables, while  the  clash  of  plates,  tho 
sharp  lapping  of  the  beer-engines, 
the  shrill  cries  of  waitresses,  and  tho 
buzz  and  hum  of  talk  from  such 
mouths  as  are  not  too  fall  for  utter- 
ance, make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Experience  may  prove 
that  the  food  is  pood  and  cheap— 
bat  oh,  Zoological  Gardens  at  feeding 
time!  oh,  refreshment  table  at  a 
scientific  conversazione 1  oh,  metro- 
politan soup  kitchen !  oh,  ice-room  at 
a  dancing  party  in  Mayfair  !— this 

is  not  dining. 

Nobody  expects  an  Apieian  feast 
now-a-daya,  however,  and  though 
the  demand  for  oysters  of  Britain  is 
greater  than  in  the  days  when  the 
Roman  epicures  devoured  them  as 
a  whet  to  their  pampered  appetites, 
and  both  Pimm's  and  Sweeting's  are 
rail  to  overflowing  of  admirers  who 
pay  eigtrteeopence  a  dozen  for  the 
delicate  bivalves,  men  have  no  time 
to  spate  even  for  necessary  nourish- 
ment So  come  back  from  Pompeii 
to  the  Poultry,  and  leave  Byzantium 
for  Bncklerstmry. 

Bncklersbary— Byzantinnx  Have 
you  (this  to  ourselves)  have  you 
bee©  standing  here  a  full  hour  and 
not  thought  of  Izantfs?  Izant's, 
which  is  synonymous  with  a  midday 
meal  in  the  City;  Bucklersbury, 
which  is  but  another  name  for 
host's,  for  which  the  street,  secon- 
dcrHy  useful  as  a  thoroughfare  from 
Cheapside  to  tho  Mansion  House 
backdoor,  was  undoubtedly  built 

To  about  two  thousand  hungry 
men  and  youths  the  name  of  Izant 
w  a  sound  to  make  the  mouth  water 
daily ;  and  yet,  modest  in  its  sense  of 
popularity,  the  establishment  whioh 
bears  it  is  so  quiet  and  unobrrusivo 
that  a  stranger  might  almost  pass 
the  door.  Not  if  he  pondered  tho 
path  of  his  feet,  however,  for  there, 
on  the  very  threshold  stone,  that 
name  is  inscribed  like  the '  Salve'  at 
the  Pompetian  porch.  The  first 
impression  of  the  stranger  who  finds 
himself  inside  the  hospitable  door 
of  this  great  City  eating  house  is  its 
limited  size  and  its  orderly  quietude. 
In  a  place  where  every  square  foot 
of  ground  represents  10  much  value, 
ppace  is  an  object,  and  Izant's  con- 
sist, for  tho  most  part,  only  of  a  row 


of  boxes  (each  containing  a  white- 
draped  table)  on  either  side  of  a  tole- 
rably long  room.  To  get  through 
the  enormous  business  of  the  day  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  welcome 
the  coming  and  to  speed  the  parting 
guest;  and  both  operations  are 
effected  with  an  absence  of  bustle 
and  confusion  which  would  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  elevate  Izantfs 
to  the  position  it  holds  in  the  regard 
of  regular  and  unostentatious  diners. 

Not  without  ornament,  but  with 
a  sober  reticence  and  an  air  of  com- 
fort well  illustrated  by  the  one  large 
corner  table  lighted  at  night  by  a 
standing  lamp,  and  provided  with 
writing  materials,  Izant's  exhibits 
that  happy  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
pose which  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  successful  achievements ;  and  its 
hundreds  of  daily  visitors  come  and 
go  with  a  regularity  whioh  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  talent  for  organ- 
ization. 

It  may  be  the  limited  space  already 
referred  to,  or  it  may  be  the  neat 
fittings  and  the  divisions  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  which  somehow 
convey  a  passing  thought  of  the 
cabin  of  a  first-class  passenger  ves- 
sel ;  but  this  idea  is  more  probably 
to  be  traced  to  a  compartment  formed 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which 
is  reached  by  a  step,  and  bears  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  steward's 
pantry.  In  fact  it  is  the  steward's 
pantry,  and  those  admitted  to  visit 
it  will  see  its  walls  glistening  with 
bottles,  decanters,  glasses,  tankards, 
and  table  appurtenances,  ail  neatly 
arranged  on  shelves;  will  see  also 
marble  sideboards  of  a  foot  or  so  in 
width ;  will  see  Cheshire  and  Stilton 
in  cut  on  a  centre  table,  and  a  spot- 
less bread-bin  to  contain  a  portion 
of  the  day's  consumption. 

The  ceiling  of  this  compartment 
is  of  ground-glass,  and  from  tho 
shadows  which  flit  across  it,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  room  above 
with  a  ground-glass  floor,  a  surmise 
which  is  verified  on  our  being  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  kitchen,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  place  in  ques- 
tion. And  a  light,  clean,  compact, 
well-ordered  kitchen  it  is,  surely 
with  some  magical  contrivance 
amongst  its  appurtenances  for  ena- 
bling the  cooks  to  do  so  much  in  a 
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small  space.  Everything  is  so  quietly 
managed  that  one  may  hear  the 
click  oi  the  jack  or  the  turning  of 
the  spit  at  the  great  fireplace  which 
makes  one-  side  ot  the  room,  and 
where  joints  and  poultry  turn  in 
appetizing  variety.  As  might  be 
expected,  Izant's  can  spare  time  to 
l)o  gravely  courteous  to  such  lair 
visitors  as  find  themselves  by  acci- 
dent in  the  City  at  dinnertime;  and 
here  is  a  clean,  light,  bright,  and 
tight  little  dining-room  at  their 
especial  service,  above  which,  in  the 
topmost  story,  is  a  very  gem  oi  a 
smoking -room,  so  spotless  and  airy, 
with  such  bright  ornamentation  of 
coloured  gloss  in  its  windows,  and 
such  a  sense  of  ventilation  from  its 
high  glazed  roof,  that  smoking  there 
would  seem  to  be  clevnted  into  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  fancy  that  there 
are  but  few  habitues  of  this  depart- 
ment, however,  for  every  day  and 
all  day  long  the  human  tide  flows 
in  and  out  of  Izant's  at  intervals  of 
about  forty  minutes.  The  visitors 
come  and  cat  and  go  their  ways. 
Very  diverse  ways  some  of  them 
are,  for  with  clerks  and  brokers  and 
ordinary  men  of  business  are  min- 
gled some  venerable  capitalists  who 
have  long  ago  found  out  the  comfort 
of  such  an  orderly  retreat,  and  take 
their  plain  cut  of  roast  or  boiled 
before  going  home  to  their  big 
houses,  where  they  might,  if  they 
liked,  dine  off  silver,  and  have  their 
wine  handed  to  them  by  a  tall  foot- 
man. It  may  be  imagined  what 
walls  and  ramparts  of  quartern 
bricks,  French  loaves,  and  penny 
rolls,  what  mounds  of  mutton,  what 
bulwarks  of  beef,  what  piles  of  poul- 
try, are  consumed  each  day  by  this 
army  of  diners;  and  yet,  as  each 
separate  dinner  comes  down  on  the 
descending  slide  in  the  corner  by 
the  steward's  cabin,  the  head  waiter 
is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
talent  for  administration  perfectly 
marvellous  receives  each  dish  and 
directs  it  to  its  proper  destination. 
He  is  a  great  man,  that  head  waiter, 
and,  except  that  all  the  attendants 
at  Izant's  wear  clean  white  blouses, 
would  remind  one  equally  of  what 
the  head  of  a  government  should  be, 
and  of  a  rural  dean.  On  reflection, 
the  latter  resemblance  is  most  last- 


in  g  in  our  fancy.  lie  might  be  a 
dean,  Fay  taking  a  walk  with  his 
gardening  coat  on;  and  he  has  a 
pelf-reliant  and  yet  pensive  air  of 
intoning  the  bill  of  fare  which  is  in- 
finitely impressive.  The  way  in 
which  he  says  to  each  new  arrival— 
'Itoast  beef,  boiled  pork,  hashed 
mutton,  Irish  stew,  boiled  fowls, 
roast  goose,  haricot,'  is  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
indicates  a  repose,  a  dignified  calm 
in  which  we  trace  the  presiding  in- 
fluence of  the  place  affecting  all 
those  who  look  to  him  as  an  ex- 
ample. There  is  no  hurry,  there  is 
even  almost  an  affectation  of  leisure 
which  enhances  the  promptitude, 
without  which  Izant's  would  soon 
become  a  byeword  and  a  reproach. 

No  little  of  this  influence,  how- 
ever, may  be  attributed  to  the  vene- 
rable proprietor  himself*  or  to  his 
son,  a  fresh,  healthy-looking  gentle- 
man, who  might  well  have  ridden 
across  country  before  the  day's  busi- 
ness began.  Either  father  or  son 
are  on  daily  duty  from  the  steward's 
cabin  to  the  door—quick  of  ef  e  but 
slow  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  with 
a  courteous  word  ready  to  make  the 
reckoning  and  to  take  the  customary 
penny  (there  are  no  waiters'  fees, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  offer  any 
such  liberty  to  our  ecclesiastical 
friend)  of  each  departing  guest. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  to  whom 
Izant's  means  a  daily  dinner  con- 
sisting of  a  cut  from  any  one  of 
three  or  four  well-cooked  wholesome 
joints,  fresh  vegetables,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bread,  there  must  be 
scores  to  whom  every  shilling  is  an 
object.  W  hen  to  the  d inner  wehavo 
mentioned  is  added  a  slice  of  cheese 
and  a  glass  of  beer,  there  is  chavge 
out  of  that  shilling,  and  surely  no 
more  need  be  said  of  oneot  the  prin- 
cipal, though  not  the  only  one,  of 
those  establishments  which  repre- 
sent Dining  in  the  Crty. 

For  ourselves,  we  found  that  of 
the  three  and  sixpence  already  men- 
tioned there  remained  a  bright  fat 
florin  with  which  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. T.  A. 

*  This  was  penned  before-  the  recent 
death  cf  Mr.  Izant,  sen. 
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rpTTT-VRT-.  ig  nothing  more  absurd 
1  than  the  mistakes  into  which 
tbnsc  who  ik  afflicted  with  what  is 
filled 'absenoeofniind'  continually 
fall.  I  call  it  an  .  affliction,  foil  it 
redly  .is.-one:  and  it  is  also  a  dim 
'a*B  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  in- 
'ruse  tili  its  encroachments  pawnee 
ill  other  faculties  of  tb»  mind.  I 
*w  once  conspicuous  among  all  my 
friends  for  this  unfortunate  dispo- 
sition of  naud.  How  it  frwrw  upon 
nK  I  can  scarcely  toll.  On  looking 
'"ck  I  perceive  that  there  were  in- 
liica&Hia  of  it  in  in j  earliest  child- 


hood. I  was  fond  of  building  castles 
in  tha  air,  of  dwelling  in  imagina- 
tion upon  scenes  and  events  which 
had  no  reality  in  them.  I  conjured 
up  a  world  of  107  own)  I  peopled 
itwith  characters  ofniy  own  creating; 
I  dwelt  in  a  hind  of  fairy  land  far 
away  from  the  life  which  surrounded 
me;  I  liked  to  he  alone  and  to  be 
left  to  rayaelf,  unmolested  by  con- 
tact either  with  other  children  or 
my  elders.  In  id;  walks  I  woold 
keep  aloof  from  all  my  companions 
and  attendants,  and  converse  in  a 
language  almost  of  my  own  with 
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imaginary  cnmpnrors  and  asso- 
ciates. I  was  oaHrd  in"."  nial,  odd, 
eccentric,  n^iro-o,  idle,  and  dreamy ; 
but  all  the.v  hard  nnim-  could  not 
take  mo  out  of  myself.  1  was  living 
nn  inner  In\»  t)..'t  hud  no  Mmpethy 
with  and  no  counterpart  in  the  rouli- 
ti  »a  around  me.  Children  have  a 
wonderful  tait  nt  f^rimvsting  things, 
p!.*ices,  and  people  with  charms  and 
qualitii  s  they  do  not  p'ssrss,  and 
can  with  a  marvellous  facility  con- 
vert their  dearest  friends  into  cruel 
ntt  pinothers  and  gigantic  ogres ;  but 
tlun  they  need  tbo  companionship 
of  others  in  order  to  effect  this  trans- 
formation, which  is  so  complete  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  so  real,  that  terror 
and  anxiety  are  accurately  depicted 
v,  hen  any  of  these  awful  personacres 
assume  an  aspect  of  wrath.  "With 
mo  it  was  different.  I  needed  no 
companionship;  I  avoided  it,  and 
my  earthly  paradise  was  shared  by 
no  familiar  friend  that  had  any  ex- 
istence. I  would  retire  to  some 
corner  by  myself  to  dream  away  my 
young  life.  At  the  time  I  was  not 
myself  aware  that  I  was  unlike  other 
children,  though  I  was  painfully 
conscious  of  being  bored  when  I  was 
compelled  to  associate  with  tho^o  of 
my  own  age;  and  whenever  the 
ordeal  was  over  I  rushed  off  with 
increased  delight  to  my  corner, 
where,  magician- like,  I  summoned 
into  my  presence  the  crtatures  of 
my  imagination.  The  same  habit 
continued  in  after  years,  though 
necessarily  with  more  interruption, 
and  with  a  considerable  change  in 
the  subject  of  my  day-dreams.  I 
was  a  puzzle  to  my  masters,  for  I 
was  not  deficient  in  ability,  and  yet 
I  never  did  myself  justice,  for  my 
thoughts  were  often  miles  away 
from  the  matter  which  ought  to 
have  engaged  them.  As  time  went 
on  the  habit  became  more  and  more 
confirmed,  and  I  was  noted  amongst 
all  my  fellows  as  the  absent  man  of 
their  acquai  u tanee.  There  is  nothing 
more  fatal  to  a  young  man  than  to 
be  considered  eccentric.  The  cha- 
racter for  eccentricity  interferes  with 
his  success,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  conveys  a  tacit  dispensation 
from  tbe  performance  of  duties 
which  are  supposed  to  be  incumbent 
upon  all  who  are  of  rational  mind ; 


and  this  exemption  tends  to  confirm 
a  pernicious  habit,  while  it  disqua- 
lifies him  in  the  opinion  of  all  prac- 
tical men  for  any  occupation  «r 
office  which  requires  promptitude, 
accuracy,  and  energy  of  thought  and 
will.  From  never  taking  much  in- 
terest in  the  events  of  the  day  I  he- 
came  at  last  scarcely  cognizant  of 
those  features  and  peculiarities 
which  constitute  tho  difference  be- 
tween existing  things.  I  was  in 
some  respects  like  a  blind  man,  th' 
eye  of  my  mind  being  blinded  to 
much  that  was  observable  to  n.<n 
of  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  it  wa* 
only  by  a  painful  effort  that  I  could 
concentrate  my  attention  upon  any 
given  subject.  Like  a  man  who  has 
accustomed  himself  to  the  dark,  n-u<l 
to  whom  a  ray  of  light  becomes 
positively  painful,  I  actually  suf- 
fered acutely  from  the  exertion 
which  was  required  of  me  when  I 
had  to  consider  and  decide  upon 
any  matter  of  business.  The  ordi- 
nary duties  of  a  landed  proprietor 
were  distasteful  to  mo,  inasmuch  as 
they  interrupted  my  day-dreams; 
and  even  those  which  were  not  do- 
void  of  interest  were  neglected  by 
my  forget  fulness  and  utter  inrti- 
pacity  for  business.  If  I  made  an 
appointment  I  was  more  likely  to 
forget  it  than  not,  or,  with  a  vague 
impression  that  I  bad  bound  myself 
to  do  something  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  set  off  in  a  wrong  direction 
Jong  after  the  appointed  time.  Tf 
an  important  letter  had  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  1  had,  after  much  difficulty, 
accomplished  tho  unwelcome  task, 
I  was  sure  to  carry  the  letter  in  my 
pocket  for  two  or  three  days;  or  i:" 
two  letters  were  written  on  the  same 
day  I  infallibly  put  them  into  tin  ir 
wrong  envelopes.  In  short,  if  a 
mistake  could  he  made  I  was  snrc 
to  make  it;  and  as  time  went  on  1 
found  that  my  friends  were  alwa^ 
trying  to  provide  against  my  mis- 
takes by  taking  me  and  my  affairs 
under  their  especial  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

I  can  well  remember  an  absurd 
and  amusing  instance  which  oc- 
curred, and  which  will  serve  to  show 
how  'absence  of  mind'  had  grown 
upon  me.  I  had  not  been  at  all 
well,  and  for  some  days  was  not 
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allowed  to  leave  nay  *oom,  in  whioh 
I  took  the  simple  meals  that  were 
allowed  to  mo*  Instead  of  dinner  I 
was  only  allowed  tea  in  the  evening, 
with  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
toast  On  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer  my  mother  and  sisters  had 
gom  down  to  dinner  after  having 
satisfied  themselves  that!  had  every- 
thing I  wanted.  Left  alone  by  the 
fire  with,  my  teapot  and  kettle, 
which  'murmured  its  fairy  song '  on 
the  bob  I  began  to  dream  as  usual, 
till  I  remembered  that  I  onght  to 
pour  some  of  the  boiling  water  into 
the  teapot  This  I  did  very  pro- 
perly, and  then  again  subsided  into 
my  dreamy  existence,  from  whioh  I 
was  presently  roused  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  my  sisters,  bearing  in  her 
hand  *  plateful  of  a  pudding  which 
was  a  great  favourite  of  mine. 
She  started,  screamed,  and  nearly 
dropped  the  plate  at  seeing  me. 

'  Tom V  she  exclaimed, '  what  have 
yon  done?' 

'Dene?  I?  demo?  what?'  I  re- 
sponded ;  and  what  had  I  done?  I 
had  not  touched  my  tea,  had  not 
moved  since  I  poured  the  water  into 
the  teapot;  but  the  cause  of  my 
sister's  alarm  was  soon  made  clear 
when  she  directed  my  attention  to 
the  ftefc  that  X  had  made  teapot  and 
kettle  change  places.  The  silver 
teapot  was  simmering  half  on  the 
hob  and  half  on  the  fire,  discoloured 
and  spoilt,  and  the  kettle  was  on  the 
tablecloth,  on  which  it  made  its  im- 
pression with  most  unquestionable 
distinctness.  My  mother  soon  made 
her  appearance,  after  my  sister  had 
returned  to  her  and  had  reported 
progress,  and  chided  me  welL  But 
that  was  not  attended  with  more 
serious  results  than  the  damage 
done  to  the  silver  teapot  and  the 
tablecloth,  Other  instances  of  my 
absence  of  mind  have  been  followed 
by  consequences  of  a  much  graver 
kind.  J  have  delayed  the  promised 
assistance  to  a  poor  tenant  till  he 
was  carried,  off  to  prison  for  debt ; 
I  have  neglected  to  summon  the 
dootot  as  I  promised  to  do  on  my 
ride  homewards,  and  the  life  of  the 
poor  invalid  has  been  nearly  lost;  I 
bare  to  record  against  myself  that, 
with  good  abilities  and  abundant 
means  of  usefulness,!  have  wasted 


many  years  of  my  life;  and  that, 
without  any  evil  intent  or  grudge  or 
ill  will  against  any,  I  have  done  as 
much  harm  as  many  a  man  bent  on 
mischiet  I  have  profited  no  one 
and  have  impaired  my  own  energies ; 
and  though  I  have  now  overcome 
my  unfortunate  habit  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  feel  that  I  never  can  be 
what  I  might  have  been,  and  am 
still  conscious  of  4k  certain  listless- 
ness  which  weakens  all  my  actions. 
I  could  moralise  for  ever  upon  the 
injurious  effects  of  day-dreaming  if 
I  wqro  writing  an  essay  upon  the 
subject;  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  have 
suffered  considerable  annoyance 
from  'absence  of  mind'  may  amuse 
others  and  serve  to  induce  them 
to  avoid  the  habits  which  lend 
to  it. 

When  I  was  about  fi  ve-and-twenty, 
or  it  may  be  a  little  younger,  I  was 
invited  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  the  house  of  '  a  great  man,'  who 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
party  and  perhaps  the  most  gifted 
man  of  the  tima  His  son  was  my 
college  friend,  and  had  often  pressed 
me  to  pay  him  a  visit,  which  I  had 
promised  to  do  again  and  again,  but 
was  as  often  prevented  by  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance.  At  last,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  musical  festival  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  I  found  my- 
self at  Broseley  Hall,  which  was  filled 
with  a  large  assemblage  of  persons 
bent,  like  myself,  upon  hearing  the 
most  celebrated  singers  of  the  day. 
On  my  first  arrival  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  the  many  strange  faces, 
the  restraint  which  a  new  place  and 
a  certain  awe  of  my  host  forced 
upon  me,  compelled  me  to  be  more 
recollected,  and  X  conducted  myself 
very  much  like  other  people,  only, I 
should  imagine,  X  was  duller  than 
most.  After  X  became  more  at  my 
ease  X  relapsed  into  my  old  habits, 
and  Eoon  made  myself  conspicuous 
for  my  idiosyncrasy.  X  never  could, 
without  a  great  effort,  manage  to  be 
in  time  for  dinner.  Why  X  cannot 
tell,  but  dressing-time  always  was 
specially  a  dream-time;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  elaborate  in  my 
toilet,  X  always  consumed  a  consi- 
derable tkuo  in  it.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer,  and  which  even 
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now  at  this  distance  of  time  makes 
me  hot  with  shame,  I  had  dawdled 
more  than  usual,  and  was  roused  by 
the  loud  clang  of  the  dinner-bell  to 
greater  alacrity.  I  hurried  on  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  snatched  up  my 
pooket*  handkerchief,  and  rushed 
down  ataira  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the 
guests  were  already  assembled  round 
a  good  blazing  wood  fire.  Some- 
what relieved  at  finding  that  I  was 
not  too  late,  I  erepb  quietly  into  a 
vacant  space  before  the  fire,  and 
stood  there  gazing  into  the  logs  of 
burning  wood  and  answering  such 
questions  as  were  put  to  me.  I  soon 
became  conscious  of  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  and  of  the  fact  that  I 
was,  for  some  reason?  the  observed 
of  al  1  beholden.  First  one  and  then 
another  looked  down  at  my  feet, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  tit- 
tered. Soused,  annoyed,  and  won- 
dering, I  felt  inclined  to  resent  what 
appeared  to  be  such  unwarrantable 
bad  manners.  What  could  be  the 
matter  with  my  feet?  They  were 
not  ugly  oven  if  they  were  not  beau- 
tiful: they  were  not  deformed.  I 
wore  shoes  and  stockings  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  aa  I  always 
hated  whatever  is  called  '  loud'  in 
dress,  I  felt  sure  I  could  not  have 
done  anything  to  provoke  observa- 
tion or  remark.  Seizing  a  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  conversa- 
tion was  resumed  and  attention  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  diverted  from  me, 
I  looked  down  stealthily  at  my  own 
feet  to  see  what  there  could  be  to 
praise  or  blame.  Imagine,  then,  my 
horror  when  I  found  my  feet  stock- 
ingless  and  encased  in  red  moroooo 
slippers  1  What  could  I  do?  I 
could  only  retreat  into  the  back- 
ground and  escape  as  quickly  aa 
possible  to  my  room,  where  I  found 
my  neglected  silk  stockings  on  the 
table,  where  they  had  been  carefully 
placed  by  the  servant,  and  my  shoes 
warming  themselves  before  the  fire. 
In  shame  and  confusion  I  put  them 
on  and  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  I  found  empty,  and, 
provoked  with  myself  and  every  one 
else,  1  found  my  way  into  the  dining* 
zoom  and  to  an  empty  place  which 
had  been  left  for  me.  I  was  chaffed 
considerably  upon  my  stupidity,  and 


many  were  the  inquiries  whether 
my  feet  had  suffered  from  cold* 

In  the  same  house,  and  during 
the  same  visit,  I  made  another  mis- 
take which  was  infinitely  more  dis- 
tressing. On  one  of  the  vacant  days 
when  no  one  went  to  the  festival,  I 
sauntered  at  leisure  over  the  gar- 
dens, which  are  celebrated  through- 
out England,  and  then  returned  to 
the  house,  intending  to  dream  away 
an  hour  or  two  in  my  room.  After 
I  had  mounted  the  stairs  I' took  by 
acoidenIS  the  wrong  turn,  which  led 
me  into  a  passage  or  corridor  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  one  which  led 
tomyrooih.  The  doors  of  the1  rooms 
.were  «wtii«riy  plaoed  and  were  the 
same  in  number.  I  opened  a  door, 
found  a  comfortable  room  which  1 
did  not  doubt  to  be  my  own,  and  sat 
down  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  firo 
and  was  soon  enveloped  in  one  of  my 
usual  mists  of  thought..  After  tbc 
lapse  of  some  time,  I  cannot  tell 
how  long,  the. door  opeood  and 
somebody  walked  in,  shut  the  door, 
gave  one  startled  •exclamation,  and 
rushed  out  again.  I  concluded  it  was 
the  housemaid,  and,  having  been 
somewhat  roused  by  theexdlamatioa, 
called  to  her  to  come  in,  and  acsnred 
her  that  she  did  not  disturb  ma 
No  notice  having  been  taken  of  my 
assurance,  I  again  relapsed  info  my 
wonted  habit;  and  again,  after  a 
while,  the  door  opened  slightly  and 
some  one  looked  in  and  then  re- 
treated. This  opening  and  shotting 
of  the  door  was  not  sufficient  to  in- 
terrupt the  current  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  still  occupied  the  chair  by  the 
ire,  when  I  felt  the  presence  of  a 
hand  on  my  ahonlder  which  effec- 
tually called  me  back  to  myself. 
Startled  by  the  interruption,  Hooked 
np  and  saw  the  lady  of  the  house 
looking  at  me  sternly  and  inquir- 
ingly as  she  said*— 

*  Mr.  Slendor,  -what  are  you  doing, 
and  why  are  you  here  ?' 

'Why  am  I  here?'  I  replied. 
f  Why,  is  not  this  my  room  ?' 

'Your  room?'  said  Lady~— * 
*  No,  indeed!  Look  around  you  and 
see  if  it  looks  like  your  room  1  This 
is  Miss 's  room.' 

I  did  look  around  mo,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  an  elaborately 
bolaced  toilet  table  which,  might 
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alone  have  sufficed  to*  prows  thai  I 
was  not  in  my  own  loom.  I  stamr 
mere!  faith  apologies,  entreated 
lady  -^-to  explain  my  mistake  to 
Miss—*-,  if  she  was  aware  of  it,  or 
to  conceal  it  from  her  altogether  if 
fcha  were  happily  ignorant  of  it 
Lady -*>—»>  who  had  heard  before 
from  her  son  of  my  reputation  as  ah 
'absent  man,'  understood  the  real 
cause  of  my  mistake,  and  carried  me 
off,  in  the- most  good^atnred  way, 
to  bar  own  room,  where  she  rcadmb 
a  lecture  on  tine  snkjeot,  acid  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  my  attacking 
the  seal  root  of  the  evil  with  energy 
and  decision.  Sho  told  mo  that 
Miss  —*-*  had  gone  into  her  room 
and  fonnd  md  ensconced  in  her 
chair,  ■  and  that  she  had  ,  sought 
Lady  ~~^fe  interference.  I  was 
made  to  apologize  m  propria  per mnu 
to  Miss— — .  That  was  tho  penalty 

wiich  Lady insisted  on  my 

paying;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  ray  visit  I  behaved  like  other 
people,  and  for  the  time  put  a  strong 
cwb  upon  my  dreamy  habits.  Bat 
1  can  assure  you  that  ib  caused  me 
coasiderable  annoyance,  and!  could 
see  that  1  had  given  serious  *  offence 
to  the  ladies  of  the  party,  who  did 
not  leal  themselves  safe  from  my  in- 
tension into  their  rooms. 

Another  instance  occurred  which 
distressed  me  considerably  at  the 
timet  though  it  led  to  an  intimacy 
which  has  never  diminished ;  and 
this  la  perhaps  the-  solitary  instance 
1  can  record  of  amy  benefit  that  has 
resoJted  from  *  absence  of  mind/  It 
happened  <  many  years  after:  the 
event  which  I  have  just  related. 
Ify  lather  lived  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  jincehJs  second  marriage,  as 
I  inherited  a  considerable  fortune 
tan  my  mother,  who  was  has  first 
vftb,  1  rented  &  small  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berkeley  Square. 
We  were  on  excellent  terms,  and 
my  only  unmarried  sister  was  a  bond 
of  union  between  us.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  our  meeting,  and  I 
was  always  welcome.  It  happened 
that  my  fether  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  I  should  meet  an  old 
friend  of  his  who  had  recently  re- 
tained from  India,  where  he  had 
passed  many  years  of  his  life  and 
had  Amassed  a  large  fortune,  lie 
and  my  father    had   been    great 


friends,  and  their  meeting  again, 
after  the  lapsed  so  long  an  interval, 
revived  oil  recollections  in  which  my 
mother's  memory  bore  a  very  pro- 
minent part  It  was  on  this  account 
that  my  father  was  particularly 
anxious  that  I  should  dine  with 
him,  and,  in  fixing  the  day,  had 
consulted  me  as  to  my  engagements 
so  that  I  might  not  fail  him.  On 
tho  appointed  day  I  received  a  note 
from  my  father  to  remind  me  of  my 
ongagement  and  of  the  dinner  hour. 
The  dinner  hour  had  struck  when 
my  servant  came  into  my  room  to 
say  that  the  brougham  had  been 
waiting  some  time  at  the  door  and 
that  I  should  be  late  if  I  did  not  set 
off  at  once.  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  half  dressed,  and  was  annoyed 
with  myself  for  my  want  of  punctu- 
ality. 1  hurried  as  much  as  I  could, 
jumped  into  my  brougham,  and  told 
the  coachman  to  drive  on.  It  so 
happened  that  at  the  next  door 
there  was  also  a  dinner  going  on, 
and,  m  my  impatience  to  arrive  at 
my  father's  house,  I  pulled  the 
check-string  sharply,  and  getting 
lout,  rushed  up  the  steps  through 
the  open  door  into  the  dining-room, 
Vfhere  a  large  party  was  assembled, 
and  took  possession  of  a  vacant 
chair.  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts  even  while  I  was  provoked 
with  myself,  and  took  very  little 
heed  of  anybody  or  anything.  The 
only  thing  that  I  afterwards  seemed 
to  remember,  was  the  silence  which 
immediately  followed  my  arrival, 
and  which,  if  I  considered  the 
matter  at  all,  I  probably  attributed 
to  nay  father's  annoyance,  which 
would  only  have  increased  my  own 
embarrassment  After  a  while  my 
neighbour  addressed  me,  and  called 
my  attention  to  a  picturo  which 
bung  over  the  chimney  piece  oppo- 
site to  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw, 
not  the  beautiful  portrait  of  my 
mother  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
which  is  similarly  situated  in  my 
father's  house,  but  a  very  exquisite 
painting  of  fruit  by  Sneider.  I  was 
too  perplexed  to  answer  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  me,  but  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  summon  cou- 
rage to  look  cautiously  round  the 
room,  which  in  no  single  feature  re- 
minded me  of  my  father's.  I  then 
glanced  with  hesitation  and  an  un- 
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defined  dread  round  tho  table,  and 
at  once  saw  that  I  had  entered  the 
wrong  house  by  mistake,  and  that 
my  host  was  my  father's  next-door 
neighbour.  I  rose  and  apologized 
for  my  intrusion,  which  was  ac- 
counted for  by  my  having  made  my 
coachman  pull  up  too  Boon,  by  my 
finding  the  house-door  opened  and 
the  servants  ready  to  receive  mo 
and  ushering  mo  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I,  of  course,  expected 
to  find  my  father  and  his  guests. 
All  this  occurred  so  naturallv,  that 
no  mistako  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind ;  and  it  was  not  till  my  atten- 
tion was  forcibly  directed  to  the  pic- 
ture that  the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  me.  I  rushed  off  to  my  father's 
house,  where  I  was  greeted  with  re- 
proaches, which  I  soon  silenced  by 
telling  them  what  had  happened  to 
me,  and  how  kindly  our  next-door 
neighbour  had  pressed  me,  but  in 
vain,  to  stay  and  dine  with  him  and 
take  the  vacant  place.  I  raised  a 
good  laugh  against  myself,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  converse  with 
others  than  I  might  otherwise  have 


hcon  had  everything  gone  on  in  the 
ordinary  way.  My  father's  Indian 
friend  looked  kindly  at  me  as  he 
said,  'Well,  Tom,  had  you  seen 
what  I  once  saw  happen  through 
tho  forgetfulness  of  an  absent  man, 
you  would  never  rest  till  you  had 
cured  yourself  of  the  habit.'  Pressed 
by  us  all,  he  briefly  told  us  that  a 
person  who  had  been  condemned  to 
die,  suffered  that  extreme  penalty 
through  tho  inadvertence  of  a  man 
who  forgot  to  send  tho  reprieve  in 
time  to  delay  the  execution.  '  That 
man,  Tom/  said  he,  'has  never 
lifted  up  his  head  since,  and  has  re- 
signed a  post  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  emolument  because  ho 
considered  himself  disqualified  for 
it  by  "  absence  of  mind." ' 

I  am  now  an  elderly  man,  anJ 
happily  can  speak  of  all  this  as  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  past.  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  have  "been;  but, 
having  cured  myself,  I  can  afford  to 
spook  of  the  recollections  of  an  ab- 
sent man,  and  laugh  with  you  at  tho 
absurdities  of  which  I  have  ban 
guilty. 
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ALECTO  LOQUTTIt. 

LET  politicians  quell  the  storm 
Of  working  men  and  lodgers, 
And  let  the  men  discuss  reform, 

And  growl  at  Beales  and  Odgers ; 
We  girls  don't  care  for  tailors'  strikes, 

Or  know  what  trick  of  trade  is, 
But  surely  every  woman  likes 
The  champion  of  the  ladies. 

Then  let  us  geek  our  spokesman  out, 

And  lay  our  case  before  him, 
He'll  plead  our  cause  without  a  doubt, 

For  women  never  bore  him  ; 
John  Stuart  Mill  will  fight  for  us— 

Oh !  how  his  cars  must  tingle ! 
The  widow  grievance  he'll  discuss, 

Tho  sorrows  of  tho  single 

WEO/'ERA.  LOQUITUR. 

With  your  proposal  I  agree, 

And  here's  a  crisis  fitting ; 
Just  turn  your  eyes  towards  that  tree, 

Whero  Lady  Ongar's  sitting. 
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A  widow  scarce  a  month  ago — 

Your  widow's  heart  soon  hardens— 
Surrounded  now  by  every  beau 

Who's  strolling  in  the  gardens. 

The  old,  old  tale  of '  fast  and  loose  '— 

A  flirt,  a  match,  a  marriage ; 
She  popped  her  head  into  the  noose, 

For  Ongar's  coin  and  carriage. 
Who  cared  that  he  was  lame  and  slow  ? 

She  skittish?— off  they  started ; 
Miss  Caroline  was  Lady  0 , 

And  Charley  broken-hearted. 

A  year  or  so  of  piqne  and  pain— 

Info's  ordinary  phases — 
Her  ladyship  is  free  again, 

His  lordship  'neath  the  daisies. 
A  silly  crowd  she  sits  among, 

Who  gather  round  to  parley, 
And  Lady  0 ,  who's  rich  and  young, 

Again  makes  eyes  at  Charley. 

TIfflPHONB  LOQUTTUB. 

That's  very  true,  and  still,  my  dear, 

We're  powerless  to  resist  her, 
Although  the  other  night,  I  hear, 

Young  Arthur  Alwyn  kisfed  her. 
Her  hair  is  painted  gold,  and  yet 

Her  badge  is  labelled  on  it  ;— 
Confound  that  chapeau  Antoinette 

Beneath  her  pretty  bonnet  I 

Some  say  her  teeth  are  not  her  own ; 

And  those  who  scandals  rake  up 
Will  tell  you,  when  the  wind  has  blown 

Her  cheeks  have  lost  their  'make-up.' 
And  only,  love,  the  other  day, 

I  heard  some  ladies  mention — 
'  Good  gracious !  there's  Professor  Jay 

Is  paying  her  attention  1' 

OMRES. 

• 

Well,  let  us  flock  to  Mr.  Mill, 

He's  spoken  for  us  often, 
And  beg  him  to  propose  a  bill, 

And  try  his  heart  to  6ofben. 
But  if  he  fails  to  hit  the  mark, 

Or  shelves  our  deputation, 
We'll  revolutionize  the  Park, 

And  agitate  the  nation. 

Our  proposition,  clear  as  day, 

No  trickery  is  shielding; 
For  why  should  they  have  all  the  play, 

And  we  have  all  the  fielding? 
Society  much  needs  reform  ; 

Great  faults  have  small  beginnings: 
Before  the  widows  follow  theirs 

Let  spinsters  have  an  innings. 

CliARENCE  CAFUIET. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


*  T  NEVER  was  more  surprised  in 
1  my  life/ 

This  was  mv  Aunt  Georgic's  com- 
ment upon  the  scene  which  I  havo 
dc-cribcd,  the  moniing  after  tho 
memorable  party,  at  which  'The 
Lady  ot  Stoneeross  Moor/  as  I 
found  the  beautiful  stranger  was 
called  in  those  parts,  had  played 
bo  conspicuous  a  role. 

It  was  at  breakfast  tho  following 
morning  that  the  remark  was  volun- 
teered. I  had  purposely  avoided 
tho  subject,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  surest  way  to  unseal  the  lips, 
which  only  perversity  could  render 
silent  upon  the  subject  which  I  had 
nearest  at  heart. 

*  I  shall  havo  a  laugh  against 
Nelly,  now/  sbo  went  on;  'she 
always  boasts  of  her  freedom  from 
"young  ladyisms"  as  she  calls 
them;  to  go  and  faint  right  off, 
without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse, 
except  the  heat  of  tho  room ;  and 
it  was  not  hot  at  all, — was  it,  dear  ?' 
she  added,  turning  to  my  uncle, 
who  was  absently  decapitating  an 

4  Not  in  the  least/  was  tho  worthy 
gentleman's  roply,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  contradict  his  wife, 
or  to  agree  unconditionally  with 
any  one  else;  '  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
temperature,  I  thought' 

'It  was  a  good  thing  on  one 
account;  that  fainting  fit  saved  her 
from  the  madcap  ride  across  the 
moor  at  night/  said  my  aunt,  re- 
flectively ;  '  but  it  also  proves  she  is 
not  so  strong  as  sho  makes  out; 
and  it  cannot  be  safe  for  her  to  be 
riding  about  the  country  so  much 
by  herself.' 

'  We  must  send  tho  mare  over  to 
the  cottage  this  morning,  by-thc-by/ 
Uncle  Reginald  remarked,  rising  as 
he  said  so  to  ring  tho  bell,  when 
Aunt  Gcorgie  stopped  him,  mis- 
chievously observing — 

•  Perhaps   Harry  will  ride  her 


over,  and  inquire  after  Miss  John*cn 
at  the  same  time/ 

'  Not  1/ 1  answered,  promptly ;  '  I 
know  what  it  is,  riding  a  lady's 
favourite  horse.  I  had  rather  no: 
undertake  the  responsibility ;  but  I 
will  drive  you  over  this  afternoon, 
if  you  like.  I  thought  Tartar  was 
a  little  beyond  your  management 
yesterday/ 

'  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  escort ; 
and  it  will  be  something  for  you  to 
do—keep  the  time  from  hanging  so 
heavily  on  your  hands ;  and  I  havi> 
no  "  party  "  for  your  entertainment 
to-night/  sho  added,  with  a  merry 
glance  across  the  table  at  her  hus- 
band, who  encouraged  her  in  her 
mockeries,  and  loved  to  hear  her 
rally  me  upon  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  my  swelldom,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  simplicity  of  life  at 
Tower  Moor,  to  which  place  he  was 
wedded,  heart  and  soul,  and  whoso 
praises  he  loved  to  hear  sounded  on 
the  lips  ot  his  young  wife. 

'What  time  will  you  go?*  I  in- 
quired, as  I  took  my  gun  and 
whistled  the  dogs  to  accompany 
me  in  a  morning  ramble  over  tho 
moor,  which  stretched  a  brown  ani 
purple  splendour  to  the  foot  of  the 
distant  hills,  and  which  1  had  learnt 
to  love  for  its  own  sake,  in  those 
bright  late  autumn  days. 

*  Oh,  after  luncheon ;  any  time  will 
do— about  four,  perhaps.  Miss 
Johnson  will  give  us  some  tea- 
Ma*  is  a  London  fashion  to  which  I 
entirely  surrender/ 

'  You  manage  to  transplant  plenty 
of  exotics  into  your  wild  soil,  I 
think;  you  are  not  genuine,  you 
know.  You  go  in  for  rustic  sim- 
plicity, and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
you  are  very  Sybarites  at  heart.' 

'Well,  go  and  shoot  us  some 
snipo,  and  don't  talk  nonsense,  lie- 
member  I  shan't  wait/ 

Before  setting  out,  however,  with 
tho  natural  propensity  ior  lounging 
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which  comes  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  'fragrant  weed/  I  went 
round  to  the  stables,  and  paid  my 
morning  visit  to  tho  horses,  and 
had  my  morning  gossip  with  the  old 
coachman,  who  in  early  days  had 
taught  mo  to  ride  on  a  wild  little 
Exmoor  pony  that  his  keen  eye  had 
selected  from  a  herd,  and  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  to 
another  in  a  family  of  boys,  peerless 
amongst  ponies  to  tho  last  day  of 
his  life.  My  attention  was  imme- 
diately Attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  black  mare  Brittomart,  who 
looked  round  at  the  intruder  with 
a  fiery,  questioning  eye,  which  be- 
tokened a  spirit  as  untamed  as  that 
which,  fired  the  heart  of  her  mistress. 
I  was  going  up  to  her  in  the  stall, 
until  warned  by  the  old  coachman 
'  not  to  go  anigh  her.'  '  Look  here,' 
he  said,  showing  two  very  deep  and 
ugly  dents  in  the  door  of  the  loose- 
box,  'she's  very  free  with  hex  heels, 
she  is ;  she's  not  particular  either, 
but  she's  a  real  beauty  to  look  at, 
and  a  real  good  one  to  go— that  she 
is,  Mr.  Harry.' 

'Who  is  going  back  with  her?'  I 
asked,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  my 
cigar,  and  pretending  not  to  give 
mnch  heed  to  the  matter. 

'James  is,'  was  tho  reply;  'it's 
a  good  three  mile  across  the  moor, 
and  five  by  the  road.  It's  a  wild 
place,  sir,  for  a  young  lady  to  live 
at  by  herself,  and  it  must  be  lone- 
some enough  at  times.' 

1  Lonesome  indeed ;  but  does  she 
live  there  quite  alone?' 

'There's  the  gentleman,  to  be 
sore,  but  folks  do  say  that  he  is  not 
right  in  his  mind.  He's  queer,  at  all 
events — no  one  ever  sees  him,1 

'Her  father,  I  suppose  he  is,'  I 
said,  with  as  much  indifference  of 
manner  as  I  could  assume. 

'No;  uncle  they  du  say — but  no 
one  knows  much  about  them.  The 
young  lady  du  ride  like  a  bird ;  and 
she  be  a  pretty  one,  tu,  she  be,'  he 
added,  reflectively,  in  the  Devon- 
shire dialect,  which  I  have  always 
loved  for  his  sake,  and  now  for  the 
sake  of  those  bright  days  at  Tower 
Moor,  over  which  the  halo  of  ro- 
mance was  about  to  descend  like  a 
cloud,  and  towards  which  I  was 
walking  so  unconsciously  on,  when, 
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under  the  pretence  of  shooting 
snipe,  I  was  indulging  all  sorts 
of  day-dreams  about  the  lovely 
stranger  who  had  confided  to  me 
her  need  of  a  friend. 

I  cannot  say  I  was,  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  game;  and  long  before  the  hour 
appointed  by  my  aunt  for  our  drive, 
I  returned  to  the  rectory,  followed 
by  the  dogs,  whose  wistful  question- 
ing glances  had  in  them  something 
which  partook  largely  of  the  nature 
of  reproach. 

'A  pretty  sportsman  youl'  they 
seemed  to  express  in  derision,  like 
that  of  their  lovely  mistress  of  the 
blase  'London  swell;'  and  to  rid 
myself  of  these  solemn  monitors,  I 
took  them  round  to  the  kennel  and 
shut  them  in,  eyes  and  all;  went 
round  to  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, which  opened  on  the  lawn, 
and  across  the  threshold  of  which, 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
warm,  Mrs.  Keginald  Gwynne  was 
in  tho  habit  of  Hitting,  at  least  five 
times  to  every  hour  that  passed 
over  her  head. 

She  was  there,  in  her  white 
dress,  and  with  her  fine  eyes  mock- 
ing at  me  then. 

'  I  shall  not  be  ready  for  an  hour/ 
she  exclaimed  at  once;  'what  can 
have  brought  you  back  so  soon?' 

'Soon?  I  have  been  out  five 
hours  at  the  very  least ;  but  you  are 
prodigal  of  time  in  these  parts.  I 
have  not  learnt  to  live  at  a  foot- 
pace yet.' 

'The  excitement  of  my  party  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  You  are 
dying  to  go  to  call  on  Miss  Johnson, 
"the  Lady  of  Stonecross  Moor;*' 
confess  it,  and  I  will  order  Tartar 
round  at  once ;  but  stoop  to  subter- 
fuge, and  I  will  have  my  revenge.' 

4 1  have  already  had  mine,'  was 
my  reply.  '  Your  wild  girl  of  the 
woods  is  but  a  town-bred  imposition, 
after  alL  Your  beautiful  stranger 
confessed  to  me  last  night  that  she 
did  me  the  honour  of  recollecting 
having  met  me  in  town;  and  she 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  Guards. 
What  becomes  of  your  theory  now, 
Aunt  Goorgie?' 

'  It  is  "  all  right,"  according  to 
your  favourito  expression,  my  dear 
nephow;  my  theory  is,  that  life  is 
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Cot  whoMy  uii'iTr;'!.^  d°>wi  hove 
in  the  wilds  of  M»;'.!i  V  v,.i;:  a:.d 
it  is  confirm  ed  by  the  c!:^.  u.jot 
beautiful  lady,  who  ha;  c»>;,!e  to 
reside  litre  of  Inr  o'«vn  f  « ♦>  will.  Fh-j 
has  a  will,  too,  I  cm  tell  you,  avd 
knows  better  than  mo.  I  wo::.eu  Low 
to  carry  it  out.' 

*»So  1  should  suppose.  Arc  you 
ready  f  r  tbo  pui.y  carr^e?' 

'Xot  quite,  1  wai.i  »o  :ceyour 
uncle,  betoiv  I  <?  >  out  for  tl-o  after- 
noon, to  rc-mii  d  him  not  to  sit  in 
wet  things.  Ho  luvs  1 « «  n  over  lLo 
black  iiicpr  to  ;:<.o  a  sk'k  chil.\  and 
it  is  impo.-.-illu  to  avoid  boj-;  ti>cro/ 
she  added,  a*  she  ga::ed  niuuiingly 
on  the  imn:a  Ui.iio  fr<.:h::e*s  of 
my  sportsman's  garb ;  '  by-the-by, 
where  arc  the  sjiipe  ?' 

'  In  i lie  bo'.:s  on  tLo  black  moor, 
for  all  I  know,  or  care — my  gun  was 
a  nure  excuse  for  a  walk  thio  morn- 
ing. I  went  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition.' 

'  To  Stone-cross  ?Toor— I'il  bet  a 
pair  of  gloves !'  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  of 
which  sho  was  very  -vain,  and  which 
Wero  never  (j'uo,_e.  in  any  but  the 
most  delicato  Paris  skins — *  you're 
under  the  spell;  I  saw  it  all  last 
night/ 

'  I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman 
can  ride  that  road  alone,  without 
danger  at  any  time ;  but  at  night 
it  is  incredible  that  f  he  can  do  it  at 
all.  Was  your  friend,  Miss  Johnson, 
in  earnest  in  her  assertion,  or  was  it 
part  of  the  play  V 

'She  was  in  earnest  of  course. 
She  is  never  anything  else.  She  is 
the  most  earnest  woman  I  know, 
— and  quite  the  most  beautiful/  sho 
added  after  a  pause.  'The  most 
beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw.  What 
do  you  say  on  that  score,  I\Ir. 
Gwynne  ?' 

'  That  I  never  contrndict  a  lady. 
If  I  make  one  clauro  and  say  the 
most  beautiful  but  one,  it  ncd  not 
mako  my  uncle  uncomfortable;  it 
is  permitted  to  make  love  to  ones 
aunt.' 

'  Fauie  (h  i,<i<u? — of  course  it  is. 
But  hero  comes  Ecginald;  so  you 
can  order  Tartar  round.  I  si- all  bo 
ready  directly  I  have  seen  alter  the 
dear  old  man.* 

Tartar  was  tho  handsomest  and 


tVo  i»v»s*-  cantankerous  pony  that  it 
h".s  i  v^r  I  ceii  my  lot  to  drive.  HU 
sh:  im  w{m  symmetry  itself;  his 
head  a  picture;  and  his  nose  nrig'ut 
Jia-o  l^n  inserted  into  a  Sevrt-3 
ciiir:i  t.  i  *up,  without  injury  to  th.. 
cm  aca\c  w.'iv.  Aunt  Georgie  could 
do  acJ  slic  pleased  with  him,  ad  f.ir 
as  p.'l'ing,  or  handling  him  was 
c<>n."'ined;  f->r  ho  was  a  high-bred 
cIil  va* ;\r  at  heart ;  but  as  for  driving 
hull,  tliat  was  at.tr  -  </.'>sc;  and  if  I 
treaJ'led  for  her  neck,  every  time 
th.d  I  saw  her  laughingly  attempt 
it  (for  she  was  not  much  of  a  whips 
it  was  because  none  knew  better 
than  I  the  resolute  strength  of  tLo 
tiny  mouth,  in  its  panoply  of  bur- 
nished steel,  when  the  littic  deniL-n 
was  determined  to  pull. 

'  Can  you  drive  ?'  my  aunt  mock- 
ingly demanded  of  me,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  flow  of  her  ample  skirt 3 
at  my  side.  '  I  assure  you/  she 
added,  '  that  the  roads  about  hero 
are  what  any  one  but  North  Devon 
country  folks  like  ourselves  would 
decidedly  call  enne*.' 

She  laid  a  funny  little  stress  up*)n 
tho  la>t  syllable  of  the  last  word.,  as 
though  challenging  some  remark,  or 
repartee,  on  the  part  of  her  dutiful 
nephew;  but  finding  that  I  re- 
mained silent,  quite  engrossed,  to 
tell  the  truth,  writh  the  picklo  of  a 
pony,  sho  went  on  to  gay,  for  my 
edification — 

'  That  word  has  become  a  by- 
word with  your  uncle  and  myself, 
since  the  very  ludicrous  scene  which 
first  introduced  it  into  these  parts. 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  as  children 
say,  and  shall  it  begin  with  "  Onco 
upon  a  time  ?" ' 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  sensation, 
that  of  having  a  pretty  woman  prat- 
tling beside  mo,  both  of  us  borne 
along  in  a  fairy  equipage  through 
the  loveliest  scenery  in  England,  in 
search  of  another  woman  who  was 
more  than  pretty,  and  the  sound  of 
whoso  name,  un romantic  and  com- 
monplace as  it  might  appear  to  tho 
uninitiated,  fell  liko  music  on  nry 
appreciative  ear. 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  the 
world,  too,  that  I  enjoyed  more  than 
another,  it  was  one  of  Aunt  GeorgiVs 
stuiios.  She  had  a  quaint  way  of 
her  own  of  relating  them,  that  was 
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to  me  irresistible;  for  her  nature 
still  partook  largely  of  the  childish 
element,  which  has  a  grace  and 
freshness  of  its  own,  where  it  is 
preserved  unsullied  in  the  breast  of 
a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman. 
*  It  has  one  great  drawback,  how- 
ever/ she  used  to  say,  when  talking 
of  this  attribute  in  reference  to  her- 
self. 'I  can  never  make  any  one 
properly  afraid  of  me.  People  will 
speak  of  me,  I  know,  as  "  only  little 
Mrs.  Gwynne,"  although  I  am  Ke- 
ginald's  wife ;  and  so  they  would 
still  speak  if  I  had  written  the  best 
and  wisest  book  in  the  world.  Am 
Isuchafool?  orwhatisit?  Why 
won't  people  be  afraid  of  me.  Regi- 
nald?' 

'Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  love/ 
was  my  uncle's  invariable  reply  to 
this  question.  He  did  not  exactly 
understand  what  she  meant,  or  see 
that  the  ease  and  familiarity  which 
her  own  innocent  gaiety  and  free- 
dom of  manner  invited,  was  thus 
sometimes  pettishly  resented,  as  out 
of  keeping  with  the  dignified  posi- 
tion which  sho  claimed,  not  on  her 
own  individual  merits,  but,  as  she 
proudly  expressed  herself,  as  'her 
husband's  wife.' 

This  was  the  story  which  served 
to  beguile  the  road,  as  far  as  it  pre- 
sented a  tolerably  practicable  sur- 
face, which  was  for  the  space  of 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

'We  sometimes  have  people  of 
note,  distinguished  people,  even 
down  here,  at  Tower  Moor.  Your 
nncle  is,  as  you  know,  passionately 
fond  of  music ;  and  last  year,  he  in- 
vited a  German  professor,  an  old 
friend,  to  stay  a  month  with  us;  and 
of  course  during  that  month  wo 
gave  a  "  party,"  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  do,  when  our  retreat  is  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  personages  of 
distinction.  Most  of  the  same  people 
came  that  we  had  the  other  night. 
Miss  Johnson  rode  over.  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Bull  drove  in  their  Noah's 
Ark,  with  the  pair  of  mammoth 
horses,  which  Miss  Johnson  declares 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Owen 
or  Mr.  Darwin  as  specimens  of  a  race 
supposed  to  have  been  long  extinct, 
bringing  with  them  as  the  musical 
genius  of  the  family,  Miss  Althea, 


armed  with  "  her  piece,"  as  she  calls 
it,  which  is  the  terror  of  the  party- 
giving  part  of  the  community  for 
miles  round,  the  samo  which  sho 
hammered  through  last  night,  when 
I  longed  to  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears.  I  shall  certainly  stuff  them 
with  cotton  wool  the  next  timo  such 
an  infliction  is  threatened. 

'  Well,  on  this  occasion  it  was  my 
amusement  to  watch  the  expression 
of  countenanco  of  the  galvanized 
Herr— whose  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider  as  tho  young  woman  pounded 
my  poor  piano  with  tho  muscular 
strength  of  a  female  athlete.  At 
last  it  was  over,  and  a  silence  that 
might  have  been  felt  reigned  su- 
premo over  the  awe-stricken  assem- 
bly. Even  your  uncle,  whose  kind- 
ness of  heart  generally  brings  him 
to  tho  front  on  such  occasions,  was 
tongue-struck,  and  unequal  to  tho 
usual  complimentary  speech — and 
Miss  Althea  looked  sulky  and  re- 
turned discomfited  to  her  place.  Sir 
John,  who  you  must  know  is  very 

f)roud  of  this  performance,  was  not 
ikcly  to  allow  tho  slight  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
he  imagined  the  distinguished  fo- 
reigner was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  that  he  only  ro- 

Suircd  a  littlo  encouragement  to 
cliver  himself  of  what  Sir  John 
himself  would  call  "a  handsome 
compliment."  He  strutted  up  to 
him  at  onco,  with  that  air  of  pom- 

{>ous  benignity  which  only  an  Eug- 
ish  baronet  can  assume,  and  said 
in  broken  English,  which  somo 
people,  by-the-by,  affect  when  talk- 
ing to  a  foreigner — 

* "  Vel,  saro,  vat  tink  you  of  dat  ? 
Qu'en  pensez  vous,  monsieur  ?  Tell 
mo  candidly— comment  le  trouvez 
vous— How  do  you  find  it,  eh  ?" 

'  The  poor  Herr,  thus  driven  figu- 
ratively and  literally  into  a  corner, 
for  the  ponderous  form  of  tho  baro- 
net oscillated  beforo  him  like  that  of 
a  foundered  dray-horso,  racked  his 
poor  brains,  as  he  afterwards  told 
us,  for  an  appropriate  compliment 
that  would  not  be  entirely  untruth- 
ful (he  was  a  German,  you  will  bear 
in  mind;  a  Frenchman  would  havo 
had  no  such  difficulty),  and  at  last 
he  said  loud  enough  to  bo  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  room — 
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" '  Mein  Ilcrr  Bool,  I  flute  it  "  atr 
rktt&\" 

'Was  it  not  capital?  The  poor 
man  told  me  afterwards  that  ho  had 
heard  the  word  applied  to  good  wino 
in  England,  and  that  the  other  and 
more  general  interpretation  of  it 
flashed  aeross  his  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  Miss  A  Uhea's  performance, 
lie  thought,  then-fore,  it  would  do 
"  von  vay  or  de  oiler,"  ho  explained 
to  us  apologetically  and  not  without 
an  inward  conviction  that  he  had 
commits  d  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
terrihlc  Ilerr  Bool,  who  had  borne 
down  upon  him  with  such  a  pon- 
derous bulk  of  patronage  and  in- 
quiry. But  it  was  his  gravity,  and 
the  way  in  which  ho  emphasized 
tho  last  word  of  the  sentence,  that 
threw  us  into  what  a  fine  writer 
would  call  mental  convulsions.  I 
caught  Miss  Johnson's  eyo  at  the 
moment,  and  if  she  had  not  remained 
as  grave-  as  a  judge,  I  should  have 
behaved  worse  than  I  did. 

'  By-the-hy,  Harry/  Aunt  Georgie 
added,  making  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  conversation,  ami,  as  sho  would 
have  expressed  it,  mentally  jerking 
the  springs  as  she  did  so,  '  you 
have  never  told  mo  after  all  what 
you  think  of  my  friend  Miss  John- 
eon.' 

'There  can  bo  but  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  her  beauty,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.' 

'  Not  exactly :  beauty,  although  a 
great  thing,  and  a  very  prominent 
attraction  even  in  her,  is  not  by  any 
means,  in  my  opinion,  her  principal 
one.  She  is  so  delightfully  original, 
and  bo  very  clever,  that  even  I  am 
forced  sometimes  reluctantly  to  ad- 
mit that  she  is  a  little  thrown  away 
down  here  in  theso  wilds.  Now, 
take  care,  pray :  if  you  throw  Tartar 
down,  I  can  never  forgive  you ;  and 
you  are  letting  him  have  his  own 
way  entirely.' 

'  Good  gracious  1' 

This  last  exclamation  was  wrung 
from  my  companion  by  a  dislocating 
jolt  into  one  of  thoso  ruts  with 
which  the  frequenters  of  North 
Devon  roads  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted, cut  into  the  soft  clay  in 
the  winter  by  the  traffic  of  heavy 
waggons,  and  hardened  into  ada- 
mant bv  the  summer  sun,  threaten- 


ing tho  axles  and  springs  of  the 
carriages,  and  tho  necks  and  bones, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  nerves,  of  the 
travellers  who  are  determined  to 
penetrate  those  lonely  wilds. 

'Yon  are  driving  so  carelessly, 
Harry/  urged  my  aunt,  in  plaintive 
accents.  '  I  shall  not  mention  Miss 
Johnson  again,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
consequence  every  time  she  becomes 
the  subject  of  conversation/ 

'  She  asked  me  if  you  had  u  told 
me  all  about  her,"  as  she  expressed 
herself;  and  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised that  you  had  not  done  so: 
sho  added  that  this  would  have  ban 
your  way  of  negotiating  a  secret/ 

'Ah,  sho  is  very  clever,  no  doubt, 
and  you  are  very  severe;  but,  in 
return  for  tin's  sauciness,  I  will  leare 
you  to  find  out  "all  about  btr" 
yourself,  Mr.  Gwynne.  Hencefor- 
ward my  lips  are  sealed.' 

This  pretty  threat  was  indeed 
carried  out  even  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  for  the  next  ten  minutes, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  we  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage  honoured  by 
being  the  abode  of  the  beautiful 
stranger. 

'  She  was  out :  had  ridden  over  to 
Silverton,  and  was  not  expected 
back  till  late/  so  the  sulky-lookinp 
man  who  opened  the  door  informtd 
us,  and  who  looked  very  much  like 
a  keeper  disguised  in  livery. 

'  I  should  like  to  leave  a  note  for 
her/  said  Mrs.  Gwynne,  who  seemed 
much  disappointed  at  this  hitch  in 
the  progress  of  her  romance;  and 
she  made  at  tho  same  moment  a 
movement  indicative  of  her  intention 
of  entering  the  house.  But  tho 
stony-faced  official  did  not  even 
stand  aside  to  let  her  pass,  much 
less  invito  her  to  enter;  and  a 
shaggy  mastiff,  who  had  been  look- 
ing with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon 
the  intrusion  of  strangers,  raised 
himself  stiffly  on  his  legs,  and  dis- 
played an  ugly  row  of  teeth,  giving 
utterance  at  the  same  time  to  a  low, 
angry  growl. 

'Do  not  attempt  to  pass  that 
brute,  pray/  I  observed,  laying  a 
detaining  hand  upon  my  aunt's  arm, 
and  leaving  it  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  remark  was  aimed 
at  the  human  or  the  canine  foe. 
'  If  you  have  any  message  for  Miss 
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Johnson,  I  will  walk  over  to-morrow 
morning,  and  deliver  it  in  person.' 

As  we  drove  away  from  the  in- 
hospitable door,  I  beard  a  man's 
Toioe,  demanding  in  rongb    and 
surly  tones  '  Why  the  devil/— come 
one  whose  name  I  did  not  catch, 
hat  which  was,  doubtless,  that  of 
the  ill-mannered  cur  to  whom  we 
had  addressed  otirselves — 'stood 
parleying  there,  and  keeping  the 
door  open/   and  I  shuddered  to 
think  what  the  mysterious  owner  of 
that  voice  might  be— mad — drunk 
—anything  but  old,  failing,  or  im- 
heeile,  as  report  affirmed.  That  stri- 
dent, ruffianly  voice  was  not  the 
utterance  of  one  over  whose  facul- 
ties either  ago  or  second  childhood 
had  cast  an  obliterating  veil.    I  felt 
Aunt  Georgio  tremble  as  the  echo 
of  it  fell  upon  her  ear ;  and  for  my- 
self, a  deep  depression  settled  on 
toe  as  I  recalled  it;  and  as,  intui- 
tively, the  meaning  of  those  ringing 
accents  came  homo  to  me—'  you 
would  not  like  to  be  me ;  you  would 
not  like  to  be  condemned  to  stag- 
nate here  for  life.' 

'To  stagnate,  indeed!'  I  thought; 
'that  brilliarAt,  beautiful  nature;' 
and  in  consequence,  as  it  was  now 
evident,  of  some  hidden  shame. 
Bus  father,  uncle,  brother,  kinsman 
—tins  madman,  drunkard,  and,  per- 
haps, criminal,  was,  I  felt  now,  the 
thorn  that  pierced  so  deeply— that 
had  wounded  and  jx>isoned  her  life. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  I 
pledged  myself,  from  that  moment, 
to  her  service  for  life — or  for  death. 
The  glance  of  those  dark  eyes  had 
pierced,  as  the  Romany  song  has  it. 
'my  bosom's  core,'  which  was,  I 
could  have  added  also  with  truth — 

'A  feet  no  eye*  beneath  the  skie# 
Coakl  e'er  effect  before/ . 

Aunt  Georgie  and  I  were  both 
silent  during  the  drive  home.  The 
tone  misgiving  had  overtaken  us 
hoth;  for  she,  too,  had  heard  that 
startling  voice,  the  companion  of 
our  beautiful  friend's  solitude,  and 
had  heard  it  for  the  first  time 


CHAPTER  IH. 

Tower  Moor  rectory  presented 
great  attractions  that  autumn  far 


the rt  London  swell/  as  it  was  my 
aunt's  pretty  conceit  to  dub  me. 

I  lingered  on  and  on.  I  wrote  to 
ask  for  an  extension  of  leave,  and 
not  only  asked,  but  obtained  it.  I 
was  infatuated,  spell-bound,  or,  as 
the  vulgar  (alias  common)  would 
have  had  it,  hopelessly  and  madly 
1  in  love/  In  love  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  totally  indifferent  to  the 
feeble  chaff  which  the  best  fellow, 
but  greatest  dunce,  in  the  regiment 
committed  himself  to  paper  to  ex- 
press for  my  peculiar  and  private 
edification. 

My  goddess  had  indeed  exhibited 
herself  to  my  adoring  gazo  under 
many  different  and  even  contradic- 
tory phases,  and  had  proved  to  my 
fancy  equally  adorable  in  each  and 
every  one.  Aunt  Georgie  had  been 
merciless  until  the  thing  became 
serious;  and  then  the  tender,  wo- 
manly side  of  her  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  6he  became  the  most 
gentle  and  the  most  sympathising 
Of  covfidantes. 

There  was  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  intimacy  which  I  had  established 
with  the  lovely  inmate  of  the  moor- 
land cottage  to  make  such  sympathy 
peculiarly  grateful  and  refreshing; 
for  there  was  a  point  at  which  we 
were  both  of  us  alike  always  turned, 
a  myBtery  to  which  neither  of  us 
could  afford  a  clue,  a  silence  which 
we  had  never  been  encouraged  to 
break,  with  regard  to  the  social  posi- 
tion, the  antecedents,  and  even  to 
the  actual  existence  in  the  flesh  of 
that  terrible  kinsman  to  whom  the 
lady  of  StonecrosB  Moor  was  evi- 
dently devoting,  if  not  sacrificing, 
the  most  precious  years  of  youth. 

She  always  spoke  of  herself  as 
leading  a  solitary  life,  and  Aunt 
Georgie  often  recounted  to  me  how, 
in  the  first  hours  of  their  intimacy, 
the  poor  girl  had  laid  her  hand 
within  hers,  and  had  said,  with  tho 
concentration  of  purpose  which  was 
the  predominant  expression  in  her 
beautiful  face, '  if  you  take  me  at  all, 
you  must  take  me  upon  trust :  and 
now/  she  had  added,  with  trembling 
accents,  which  sank  deep  into  the 
tender  heart, '  I  am  sadly  in  need  of 
such  a  friend.' 

This  last  clause  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  decide  Mrs:  Gwynne  as  to 
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the  course  which  she  would  hence- 
forth pursue.  Too  generous  to  admit 
a  doubt  where  her  affections  wero 
concerned,  she  accepted  her  posi- 
tion with  a  trust  tbat  simple  puro 
natures  can  alono  cnteitain;  and 
curiosity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dominant  force  in  tho  feminine 
breast,  quailed  beneath  the  lanco  of 
so  noble  an  antagonist. 

My  uncle,  too,  was  biassed  even 
to  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  fair 
stranger,  who  had  taken  the  rectory 
by  storm.  As  a  man  of  tho  world, 
ho  recognized  the  high  breeding  of 
the  woman ;  and  as  an  artist,  ho  ad- 
mired in  her  the  development  of  an 
art  which  he  passionately  loved.  A 
narrower  nature,  indeed,  than  that 
of  his  wife's  might  have  found  cause 
for  umbrage  in  his  openly  avowed 
admiration  for  this '  wild  girl  of  tho 
woods ;'  but  in  the  unselfish  purity 
of  her  own  heart,  she  gloried  in  her 
husband's  loyalty  to  her  friend. 

In  all  that  was  noble,  her  cha- 
racter rose  above  and  beyond  that 
childish  element  of  which  I  have 
made  mention  before.  Children 
aro  pure,  innocent,  loveable  crea- 
tures; but  tho  nobility,  of  which 
Aunt  Georgie  possessed  an  excep- 
tionable share,  was  a  quality  of 
niaturer  growth,  for  it  could  only 
have  existed  in  tho  depths  over 
which  the  current  of  human  pas- 
sions, in  the  full  tide  of  human 
force,  take  their  headlong  and  tur- 
bulent way. 

Aunt  Georgio  was  a  woman  in 
feeling  to  the  very  core— quick,  im- 
pulsive, sensitive  to  the  touch  of 
praise,  or  to  tho  faintest  breath  of 
depreciation,  as  the  most  brilliant 
or  egotistic  of  her  sex;  but  where 
she  loved,  so  implicit  was  her  trust, 
that  to  have  shaken  her  faith  there 
would  havo  been  to  strike  at  tho 
root  of  her  life. 

So  it  happened  that  the  admira- 
tion of  my  reverend  uncle  for  tho 
beautiful  stranger  did  but  increase 
and  strengthen  the  magical  influ- 
ence which  her  many  fascinations 
exercised  over  the  mind  of  his 
wife. 

The  next  timo  I  saw  Miss  John- 
Bon,  she  was  mounted,  and  at  tho 
cover-side,  for  the  harvest  had  been 
over  early!  and   cub-hunting  had 


already  commenced.  I  had  risen 
at  an  hour  which,  if  recorded  here, 
would  raise  an  incredulous  smile 
upon  tho  lips  of  thoso '  very  good 
fellows' whoso  cynicism  lies  perdu 
— (I  was  going  to  say,  but,  alas! 
there  is  but  little  cover  for  it  there) 
— under  the  downy  fringes  of  an 
incipient  moustache 

Tho  author  of '  Guy  LivingBtone ' 
has  much  to  answer  for,  in  making 
sneers  as  well  as  muscle  predomi- 
nate in  his  brilliant  delineation  of 
his  lordly  but  vicious  athlete.  As 
Byron  had  to  answer  for  tho  hun- 
dredfold impersonation  of  the  mor- 
bid stamp  of  hero,  with  turn-down 
collars,  and  young-lad  y-like  dread 
of  the  inroads  of  increasing  flesh,  so 
must  this  author  stand  responsible 
for  the  monstrous  conception  of 
modern  fiction,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  Mepbistopheles  animated  the 
brawny  bulk  of  a  Hercules,  and 
turns  a  cynic  and  a  butcher  oat  of 
the  same  mould,  to  the  ungodly 
edification  of  the  'golden  youth* 
of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

At  an  unusual  hour,  then,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  the  matter, 
I  did  then  and  there,  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  herein 
stated  and  declared  by  me,  Captain 
Gwynne,  on  such  and  such  a  day, 
uprise  with,  or  before  the  dawn, 
and  accompany  my  reverend  undo 

to  tho  meet  at  the  P th  Arms, 

of  which  the  noble  master  had 
made  the  sporting  parson,  the  Kector 
of  Tower  Moor,  duly  and  courte- 
ously cognisant. 

The  grey  mists  were  only  just 
rolling  themselves  away,  lite  the 
downy  pillows  from  which  night 
had  lifted  her  waking  head,  and  tho 
dim  horizon  had  only  just  become 
rosily  tender  with  the  hues  of  dawn, 
when  we  espied  a  sprinkling  of  red- 
coats on  a  distant  hill-Bide,  and 
caught  the  first  dropping  notes  of  an 
old  bell-mouthed  hound,  who  was 
cheering  the  young  ones  gallantly 
on  the  line. 

'Follow  me/  said  my  undo, 
eagerly;  'we  will  steal  a  march  on 
them.  See  I1  he  added,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  and  indicating  some  evi- 
dently well-known  point  with  his 
whip,  while  his  eyes  were  shining 
with  a  sportsman's  love  of  his  work, 
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'I  know  every  inch  of  the  line  ho'll 
take :  follow  me.' 

'All  right/  I  exclaimed;  'go 
s-bead ;'  and  wo  poshed  on  over  the 
rough  hill-side,  to  whero  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  a  hanging  cover 
dropped,  as  it  wore,  out  of  its  very 
hp,  to  dip  its  fringed  eyelids  into 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  below. 
On  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  however, 
which  still  intervenes  between  us 
and  the  point  we  aimed  at,  stood 
two  figures,  which  looked  statu- 
esque, or  graven,  in  their  pure  out- 
lines against  the  silver  hnes  of  tho 
morning  sky.  Cut  sharply,  as  it 
were,  out  of  a  block  of  granite,  was 
the  faultless  form  of  tho  fiery  black 
mare,  who,  with  taper  ears  cocked 
to  the  wind,  stood  motionless  and 
grand,  seemingly  under  tho  influ- 
ence of  a  potent  spell- 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
either  that  attribute  or  tho  litho 
form  of  the  rider,  who  held  tho 
animal  in  such  statue-like  check. 

'Miss  Johnson/  my  uncle  said, 
raising  his  bat  high,  in  respectful 
homage;  to  which  salute  the  lady 
returned  a  most  gracious  bow,  so 
delicately  'negotiated,'  as  she  her- 
self would  have  said,  that  it  managed 
to  include  me  in  its  courtesy,  while 
the  gonial  familiarity  of  the  smile 
was  exclusively,  and  pointedly,  the 
property  of  the  more  grave,  as  well 
as  reverend  signor,  the  man  who 
could  boast  that  he  was  richer  in 
such  signs  of  grace  than  any  other 
in  North  Devon— my  envied  and 
enviable  uncle,  the '  sporting  parson ' 
(as  I  somewhat  illiberally  dubbed 
him  at  this  juncture)  of  Tower  Moor. 
Without  speaking,  and  with  the 
handle  of  her  whip  pressed  against 
her  lips,  until  they  whitened  under 
the  eager  signal  for  the  perfect 
silence  which  she  wished  us  to  ob- 
serve, she  listened  intently  for  a 
few  minutes;  then,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  and  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time, '  We  are  all  wrong : 
there  is  only  one  chance  for  us  now !' 
she  gave  tho  mare  her  head  and 
rode  straight  at  the  fence,  and  into 
the  hanging  cover  before  her,  ere  my 
uncle  or  I  had  got  our  horses  again 
in  hand,  or  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  which  so  dazzling  a  vision  had 
worked  upon  our  startled  senses. 


'  Splendid  T  was  the  reverend's 
exclamation,  as,  without  further  loss 
of  time,  he  followed  Diana's  example, 
and  cleared  tho  fence  gallantly  him- 
self, in  emulation  of  the  prowess  of 
tho  beautiful  girl  who  had  thus  ob- 
tained tho  prestige,  hardly  earned 
in  any  caso,  but  well  earned  in  this, 
of  showing  tho  sporting  parson  the 
way. 

'  Come  on,  Harry/  ho  said,  taunt- 
ingly, and  but  for  the  yieious  and 
wayward  temper  of  the  mare  I  was 
mounted  on,  for  that  adjuration 
there  had  been  little  need.  I  was 
willing  enough,  but  tho  White  Witch 
(the  fairest  but  most  impracticable 
of  hor  *ex  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  back)  refused  tho  fence,  and 
showed  a  decided  propensity  to 
mill,  which  maddened  me  so  at  that 
moment,  that  I  dug  my  spurs  deep 
into  her  tender  and  resentful  sides. 
With  a  snort  of  defiance,  and  with  a 
nostril  blood-red  with  anger  and 
shame,  the  White  Witch  now  rose 
at  tho  fence,  and  might  in  her  fury 
havo  cleared  that  and  ten  feet  of 
water  beyond,  with  the  energy  which 
she  threw  into  tho  bound.  The 
next  minute  she  and  I  wero  crashing 
through  the  cover  formed  of  stunted 
oaks  knotted  and  interlaced  with  the 
brambles  of  ten  years'  growth,  in 
tho  wako  of  tho  gallant  Brittomart, 
and  of  the  well- seasoned  hunter  on 
which  my  uncle  was  holding  his 
own  by  hor  side. 

Wo  heard  them  when  we  could 
not  see  thein,  and  followed  close  in 
their  wake,  until  we  camo  upon 
them  suddenly  as  they  were  checked, 
not  turned,  by  one  of  tho  thicket- 
imbedded  courses  of  a  hill-sido  rivu- 
let which  offered  a  more  difficult 
obstacle  than  a  wide  brook  in  an 
open  country  of  grass  lands. 

'All  right,  Mr.  Gwynne,  hold 
hard!1  said  tho  voice  of  tho  Firen, 
as,  with  on  animated  gesturo,  Diana 
turned  in  her  saddle,  and  held  up  a 
warning  hand  to  mo.  'I  see  tho 
dappled  darlings;  they  are  in  the 
bed  of  tho  stream  l>elow.  This  is 
what  I  like,  to  see  them  work/  she 
added,  with  a  smile  of  real  quiet 
enjoyment,  which  showed  that  she 
was  earnest  in  what  she  said.  I  see 
her  now  in  the  ahawlon  of  her  ex- 
citement placo  hor  hand  upon  my 
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reverend  tmele's  arm,  saying  as  she 
did  so,  'Oh,  Mr.  Gwynne,  is  not 
this  perfect?— is  not  this  rare?' 

What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  had  an  appeal  so  enforced 
madetofnei 

Suddenly,  with  a  cheery  burst  of 
music,  the  hounds  were  again  upon 
the  line,  and  the  black  mare  re- 
sponded to  the  call  made  upon  her, 
as  those  respond  who  are  coerced 
in  the  direction  whither  the  hard 
rider  will  has  gone  before,  and  we 
are  off.  We  had  distanced  the  field 
by  a  master  stroke  of  the  fair  hunt- 
ress, and  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves. 
Fate  was  still  more  propitious,  for 
at  that  moment  we  heard  a  voice 
of  distress  behind,  proclaiming  the 
loss  of  a  shoe,  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  of  happy  memory,  on  whioh 
my  good  uncle  had  hoped  to  see 
the  end  of  the  run. 

'  Thank  heaven  1'  I  fear  I  exclaimed 
irreverently  enough,  as  I  pressed  the 
White  Witch  to  her  black  rival's 
side.  For  the  first  time  during  an 
acquaintance  now  of  many  weeks, 
I  found  myself  with  the  object  of 
my  adoration  alone. 

Out  on  the  open  moor  now  we 
galloped  on  in  the  wake  of  the 
hounds  side  by  sida  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  exquisite  enjoyment  The 
exhilarating  exercise,  the  keen  pure 
air  of  the  moor,  the  merry  music  of 
the  gallant  pack,  to  which  the  thud 
of  our  own  horse  hoofs  on  the  spring- 
ing turf  played  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment—all and  each  of  those  circum- 
stances were  potent  adjuncts  to  the 
promptings  of  the  mystic  influence 
which  I  believe  animated  both  our 
hearts.  These  are  the  moments, 
indeed,  in  which  we  live  a  lifetime 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And 
these  are  the  moments  which  will 
come  back  to  us,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  that  long  vista  which  is 
known  to  us  as  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  As  the  senses 
melt  into  eternity,  they  will  reflect 
the  sunshine  of  their  prime. 

It  is  not  on  the  yesterdays,  still 
less  on  the  to-morrows  of  life,  that 
the  lingering  spirit  loves  to  dwell. 
It  is  on  the  sunlight  of  the  '  long 
agoes,'  on  moments  of  pure  and 
ecstatic  happiness  like  these  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  feeling  as  I 


write  the  words  how  inadequate 
they  are  to  paint  the  picture  of 
which  every  son  of  Adam  has  the 
prototype  and  original  in  his  own 
breast 

It  was  like  all  such  moments- 
brief,  transitory,  meteor-like  in  its 
actual  existence  and  realization.  An 
accident  occurred.  An  accident  to 
my  companion,  every  hair  on  whose 
head  was  precious  in  my  sight  The 
gallant  mare  as  she  galloped  put 
her  foot  into  one  of  the  rabbit  holes 
with  which  that  part  of  the  moor,  I 
afterwards  found,  was  studded,  and 
she  and  her  rider  crashed  suddenly 
and  with  overwhelming  violence  to 
the  ground. 

Need  I  describe  it?  It  was  like 
all  sudden  accidents,  such  as  all 
have  either  witnessed  or  experienced 
to  whom  the  stakes  of  danger  have 
been  familiar  from  their  youth ;  and 
of  that  particular  danger  which  at- 
tends the  ardent  pursuit  of  sport: 
the  crash — the  roll — the  smothered 
cry — the  yielding  girths — the  fierce 
smiting  of  the  dull  earth  with  hoofs 
maddened  by  fear — the  snort  or 
groan  on  the  part  of  the  animal— 
the  blood — the  swoon — the  agony 
on  the  part  of  the  suffering  soul ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  stab  of  pain 
which  shot  into  the  heart  with  the 
sudden  force  of  the  conviction— 
*  killed.' 

What  a  fair  face  it  was  that  lay 
so  white  and  motionless  on  my  sus- 
taining arm  1  What  a  slender  but 
cruel  stain  flowed  from  the  temple 
wound,  and  trickled  down  the 
marble  cheek !  Was  it  anguish,  or 
was  it  joy— was  it  a  reflex  from  hea- 
ven, or  a  flash  from  hell,  which 
made  my  heart  throb  and  my  eyes 
kindle  as  I  pressed  on  those  uncon- 
scious lips  my  first,  my  last,  im- 
passioned caress?  I  believed  that 
she  was  dead,  but  I  felt  only  that 
she  had  died  in  my  arms,  and  thai 
pure  virgin  vows,  unspoken  on 
earth  but  registered  in  heaven,  had 
given  me  the  right  to  press  to  my 
own  those  white,  unrcsponding  lips. 
The  horses,  riderless  and  snorting, 
galloped  away  over  the  open  moor, 
and  I  stood  alone  with  my  helpless 
burden  in  my  arms,  without  any 
sign  or  promise  of  human  hand  to 
our  rescue  in  that  terrible  hour. 
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I  laid  it  gently  down— tho  slight, 
exquisite  form,  whoso  statue-like 
loveliness  was  only  equalled  by  the 
death-like  stillness  of  feature  and 
limb;  and  after  carefully  pillowing 
her  head  upon  a  hillock  covered 
with  heather,  I  hastened  to  a  moor- 
land stream  which  I  had  noticed,  as 
we  flew  oyer  it,  in  search  of  the 
blessed  health-giving  elixir  of  life, 
so  priceless  in  its  restoring  qualities. 
I  brought  a  large  leaf  cup  fall  of  it, 
and  dashed  it  over  the  temples  and 
brow  of  the  still  rigid  face;  after 
which  I  poured  ont  of  my  hunting 
flask  a  few  drops  of  pure  brandy 
between  the  parted  lips,  which 
Eeemed  to  havo  been  overtaken  in 
the  very  act  of  speaking. 

What  words  might  those  have 
been  thus  mysteriously  and  sud- 
denly sealed? 

My  heart  leapt  within  me  with 
anguish  at  the  thought;  for  exhila- 
rated, intoxicated  with  the  happiness 
of  that  moment,  I  had  just  addressed 
words  to  her  such  as  I  had  never 
spoken  to  her  before :  she  had  half 
tinned  her  beautiful  head  to  reply, 
and  the  next  moment  had  seen  ner 
lifeless  in  my  arms. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

My  position  would  soon  have  be* 
come  a  most  embarrassing  one,  if  the 
taint  had  not  yielded  to  the  remedies 
which  had  suggested  themselves  to 
me.  After  a  heavy  sigh,  Miss  John- 
eon  opened  her  eyes,  and  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour  became  perceptible 
in  her  cheek  and  lips.  The  crimson 
rivulet  was  still  trickling  from  the 
temple  wound,  which  had  so  alarmed 
me;  but  I  now  perceived  that  it 
was  a  mere  scratch,  not  deep  enough 
to  sap  the  stream  of  life,  which  was 
returning  in  full  tide  to  the  young 
and  vigorous,  although  slenderly- 
shaped  frame,  whioh  it  seemed  just 
before  to  have  deserted  for  ever. 

'  Where  am  I  ?'  was  her  first  ex- 
clamation, as  her  hand  wandered 
instinctively  to  her  head,  and  her 
fingers  became  stained  with  the 
blood  with  which  the  blonde  tresses 
were  also  partly  saturated. 

'Tell  me  where  I  am.  Tell  mo 
what  has  happened.  If  you  love 
me,  do  not  trifle  with  me  now.' 


1/ 1  loved  her!  The  master  chord 
had  been  touched  at  last,  and 
touched  by  her  own  hand.  The 
words,  it  is  true,  had  been  wrung 
from  her  lips  by  some  strong, 
perhaps  torturing  pressure  from 
within,  but  they  had  been  uttered ; 
and  in  the  selfishness  of  my  own 
passion  I  believe  that  I  could  have 
blessed  the  accident  which  had  thus 
removed  the  veil  of  maiden  reti- 
cence, and  let  fly  the  tender  secret 
which  had  been  hidden  in  its  meshes 
like  a  bird  in  a  fowler  s  snare. 

4  You  are  alone  with  me ;  you  are 
safe ;  you  are  already  better.'  I  was 
going  on,  but  the  words  were  hardly 
framed  on  my  lips,  when  her  head 
fell  back  upon  my  arm,  and  I  saw 
that  she  had  fainted  again. 

Sweet  as  the  sensation  of  solitudo 
had  been  during  those  delicious 
moments  when  she  appeared  to  be 
quickly  coming  to  herself,  I  was 
right  glad,  under  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  to  hear  in  the  distance  the 
cheery  notes  of  the  huntsman's 
horn,  and  to  see  several  straggling 
horsemen  who  had  been  bogged  (I 
must  coin  a  word  to  express  their 
peculiar  and  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment), who  needed  but  a  signal  on 
my  part  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
traces  of  an  old  waggon-track  to 
reach  the  spot  where  we  had  fallen 
upon  so  much  grief;  but  where, 
also,  I  seemed  to  have  realized  the 
happiness  whioh,  with  the  modesty 
of  real  passion,  I  had  hardly  dared 
before  to  hope  would  ever  be  mine. 

As  the  horsemen  approached  us, 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  one  of  them 
held  the  fugitive  Brittomart  by  the 
rein;  , although  another  glance 
showed  me  that  the  crushed  and 
battered  state  of  the  saddle,  on 
whioh  she  had  rolled  more  than 
once  in  her  frantic  attempts  to  rise, 
would  put  it  out  of  the  question 
that  Miss  Johnson  could  attempt  to 
ride  home,  and  that  some  other 
means  must  be  found  of  conveying 
her  to  the  cottage,  which  was  at 
least  six  miles  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moor. 

Will  Beckworth,  the  young 
Squire  of  Elswortby,  as  gallant  a 
sportsman  as  any  in  Devon,  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel, 
grew  deadly  white  as  ho  caught  a 
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glimpse  of  the  face  which  lay  in  the 
stillness  of  death  itself,  upturned 
and  rigid,  upon  my  supporting 
aim. 

4  Good  God  P  he  said,'  what  is  it? 
Ha*  the  mare  rolled  on  her  ?  Is  sho 
dead  ?  he  added,  in  the  tones  of  a 
desperate  man,  as  ho  threw  himself 
from  the  saddle,  and  laid  his  hand, 
actually  trembling  with  some  power- 
ful emotion,  upon  the  slender  wrist 
He  was  trying  to  detect  a  pulse; 
and  there  was  a  wild  lurid  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
lighten  with  passion  as  he  made  a 
sort  of  gesture  as  though  he  would 
have  set  me  aside.  This  action  on 
his  part  I  ignored  with  lofty  polite- 
ness. I  felt  now  that  I  had  a  right 
to  do  so.  Had  she  not  said  to  me, 
«  If  you  love  me  do  not  trifle  with 
me  now?'  1  could  even  afford  [to 
pity  him.  He  was  mad— infatuated 
— drunk,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from 
strength  of  his  passion.  Poor  devil ! 
I  said  to  myself;  but  aloud  to  him — 

'Is  there  no  cottage  or  farm- 
house near  where  we  could  get  a 
trap  of  some  sort?  You  have  your 
horse ;  will  you  go  and  see  T 

'There  is  nothing  nearer  than 
my  place,  and  that  is  a  good  three 
miles  off;  but  I  will  go  and  fetch 
the  dogcart,  and  bring  Lucy  back 
with  me.  My  mother  and  sisters 
will  take  care  of  her  till  she  comes 
round.' 

Evidently  glorying  in  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  stranger  a  captive  in 
'his  place'  (hang  his  place!  I  in- 
voluntarily ejaculated)  until  she  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the 
accident,  Will  Beckwith  mounted 
without  further  delay,  and  flashed 
like  a  Cossack  across  the  moor. 

The  two  other  witnesses  to  the 
dilemma  in  which  this  untoward 
accident  had  placed  myself  and  my 
companion  were  two  sturdy  North 
Devon  farmers,  who  had  trotted  up 
on  their  stout  cobs  just  as  the 
young  Squire  of  Elsworthy  rode  off; 
and  they  both  proceeded  to  ad- 
minister words  of  counsel  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  which  irritated  me 
rather  than  otherwise,  especially  as 
a  gentle  sigh  once  more  moved  the 
lips  on  which  all  my  future  fate 
must  now  irrevocably  hang. 

'She  be  white,  tu,  she  be,  poor 


lass;  heave  mun  head  up,  meoster, 
and  give  mun  air/  remarked  one 
sympathizing  barbarian,  to  whose 
advice  I  did  pay  the  homage  of 
attention,  and  evidently  with  good 
results. 

'She  is  better!'  I  joyfully  ex- 
claimed; 'she  is  coming  round 
again.  Have  either  of  you  seen  my 
mare  ?• 

'  She  be  beam  at  parson's  now/ 
the  most  loquacious  of  the  moor- 
land farmers  observed,  for  my  edifi- 
cation ;  '  nowt'll  stop  she  that  road, 
or  owt  else  she's  a  mind  tu.  She's 
like  the  women,  she  be/  and  sounds 
as  of  the  gurgling  of  fluid  out  of  a 
long-necked  bottle  proclaimed  that 
the  wit  was  appreciated  by  the 
more  taciturn  of  the  two,  who  held 
the  reins  of  Miss  Johnson's  mare. 
They  had  been  thrown  to  him  by 
Will  Beckwith  during  his  hasty  dis- 
mounting from  his  own  horse ;  and 
Brittomart  was  the  first  object  upon 
which  her  mistress's  eyes  opened,  as 
she  came  back  to  consciousness  and 
to  the  recognition  of  surrounding 
objects. 

'I  am  well  now;  let  me  go 
home,*  she  said,  imploringly,  while 
a  vivid  colour  suffused  her  cheek, 
the  blush,  of  maidenly  shame,  en- 
tailed by  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  found  herself — fainting  and 
helpless  on  that  wild  moor,  a 
sight  to  be  gazed  upon  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder  by  aborigines  of 
barbarous  manners  and  uncouth 
speech.  I  loved  her  even  better 
thus  than  when  the  mocking  and 
undaunted  spirit  sat  at  the  windows 
of  her  eyes,  and  made  havoc  in  the 
hearts  of  her  slaves.  All  that  was 
womanly,  all  that  was  maidenly  in 
her  rainbow-hued  nature,  spoke  to 
my  heart  in  that  appealing  cry, '  I 
am  well  now ;  let  me  go  home,' 

'  You  cannot  ride/  I  said,  think- 
ing, it  must  be  owned,  with  despite 
of '  the  place/  to  which  means  of 
transit  were  even  then  perhaps  on 
the  road;  'your  saddle  is  broken 
and  the  pommel  crushed.  Mr.  Beck- 
with is  gone  for  his  dogcart ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  wait  patiently  until  no 
returns.' 

'Why  did  you  allow  it?*  she 
added,  in  a  deeply-injured  tone; 
'  why  did  you  let  me  be  made  a 
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fifeii  of,  Mr.  Gwynne?   Have  yon 
never  seen  any  one  swoon  before  ? 

I  have— and  men  too/  she  added, 
with  a  short  laugh  that  bad  an 
hysterical  ring  in  it  'I  am  not 
hurt;  and,  indeed,  I  mnst  go  home.' 

She  looked  earnestly  in  my  face 
—so  earnestly,  indeed,  that  I  fancied 
some  deeper  meaning  lay  under  her 
words  than  a  mere  wish  to  escape 
from  the  embarrassments  of  her 
present  position.  There  was  such 
determination,  and  such  strength  of 
will,  in  tho  firm  but  delicate  curves 
of  her  mouth,  that  I  knew  she 
would  have  her  own  way,  and  was 
not  surprised  when  she  advanced  a 
step  or  two  in  the  direction  of  Brit- 
tomart,  and  said,  a  littlo  haughtily 
to  me  as  she  did  so, '  Be  so  kind  as 
to  pat  me  up.' 

'It  is  impossible ;  tho  girths  are 
broken,  and  the  pommel  hopelessly 
crashed.' 

4  But  wo  can  take  the  saddle  off 
altogether;  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ridden  without  one/ 

'Not  now  that  yon  are  feint  and 
ill/ 1  urged ;  '  the  fatigue  would  be 
very  great' 

I I  can  mend  f  girth,'  put  in  ono 
of  the  farmers  at  this  juncture,  and 
with  his  stout  ash  Btick  held  be- 
tween his  teetb,  and  at  the  risk  of 
apoplexy  to  himself,  he  made  tho 
broken  strap  join  issue  with  the  cor- 
responding buckle;  after  which  dif- 
ficult feat  it  became  a  comparatively 
easy  one  to  draw  it  up  to  the  last 
hole,  while  the  indignant  animal 
granted  an  angry  remonstrance  to 
the  proceedings  of  her  self-appointed 
*alet  His  herculean  task  per- 
formed, he  began  to  pull  the  saddle 
roughly  to  and  fro,  to  test  the  safety 
of  his  own  handiwork. 

'Herni  do,  if  her  don't  burst;  I 
J  braced  mun  tight,'  he  observed  to 
™  companion  during  the  opera- 
"°n;  and  Miss  Johnson,  whoso 
faen  sense  of  humour  never  entirely 
deserted  her,  said  aside  to  me, 
'Poor  Brittomart!  hers  is  the 
danger,  I  think.'  The  next  minute 
she  was  in  the  saddle,  such  as  it 
was,  and  making  a  little  gracious 
obeisance  to  her  rough,  but  ready 
friends,  whose  services  had  been 
ungrudgingly,  although,  perhaps, 
not  very  courteously  bestowed. 


'Who  will  ride  after  Mr.  Beck- 
withal  asked,  venturing  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  a  detaining  hand 
on  the  mare's  bridle  rein,  for  I  felt 
that  Miss  Johnson  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  ride  alone,  a  proceeding 
which  a  slight  but  unmistakeable 
movement  of  hand  and  foot  had 
warned  me  it  was  her  intention  to 
attempt  This  quest  having  also 
been  undertaken  by  the  knights- 
errant  whom  a  happy  chance  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  distressed 
damsel,  we  were  onoe  more  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  wilds, 
which  we  were  again  about  to  tra- 
verse side  by  side,  but  this  time  at 
a  footfs-pace.  If  the  temper  of  the 
White  Witch  had  sorely  tried  me 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  her  '  woman's  will  * 
in  the  latter  instance  had  stood  mo 
in  good  stead.  It  was  easier  to  say 
what  I  had  to  say,  with  an  excuse 
for  laying  my  hand  upon  the  smooth 
arched  neck  of  the  mare,  and  in 
such  close  proximity  to  her  lustrous, 
confidential  eyes. 

There  is  something  to  me  very 
reassuring  about  the  mute  reliance 
of  dumb  creatures  (as  a  certain 
class  of  philanthropists  love  to  eall 
the  members  of  the  brute  creation), 
and  Brittomart,  notwithstanding 
her  fiery  temper,  could,  like  most  of 
her  fair  and  versatile  sex,  be  more 
than  winning  when  she  pleased. 
To  see  her  glance  consciously  and 
confidentially  at  me  for  approval,  as 
she  avoided  some  obstacle  in  her 
path,  and  then  give  a  coquettish 
toss  with  her  head  in  the  air,  as 
though  she  would  make  light  of  the 
approbation  she  herself  had  courted, 
was  a  lesson  in  the  ways  of  her 
kind. 

There  was  silence  between  her 
rider  and  myself  for  a  little  space ; 
all  the  coquettish  arts  of  attraction, 
or  subsequent  depreciation,  were 
indulged  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
only.  Miss  Johnson  was  apparently 
in  a  reverie,  or  the  fatigue  attend- 
ing the  exertion  was  too  much  for 
her,  weakened  as  she  muBt  have 
been  by  the  consequences  of  the 
accident  But  silent  and  pre- 
occupied as  she  was,  I  fancied 
(whether  magician  or  coxcomb  I 
cannot  tell),  but  I  had  a  sort  of 
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intuitive  feeling  that  my  presence 
at  her  side  was  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant to  her.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
Suite  sure,  that  it  was  indescribably 
elightful  and  agreeable  to  me; 
and  I  hesitated  to  break  a  silence 
which  seemed  like  a  spell,  by  cast- 
ing the  die  which  would  decide  my 
own  fate. 

Woman-like,  she  did  it  for  me. 
And  here  I  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  1  am  making  an  in- 
vidious, or  even  an  ungracious 
suggestion,  or  using  those  most 
gracious  and  suggestive  words  as  a 
sneer.  Woman-like,  I  say,  advisedly, 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  universally 
admitted  fact,  that  women,  having 
less  to  lose  on  the  chances  of  the 
game,  are  cooler  and  more  collected 
at  a  moment  when  a  checkmate 
to  her  less  accomplished  adversary 
trembles  in  the  balance  against  the 
divided  honours  of  a  drawn  game. 
Go  as  it  may,  the  cannot  lose,  and 
that  is  a  consciousness  which  no 
man  under  such  circumstances  can 
boast  (not,  at  least,  if  it  be  a  game 
worth  winning,  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  chivalry 
and  honourable  strife). 

There  was  nothing  startling  or 
electrifying  in  the  simple  wards 
which,  to  my  excited  imagination, 
were  as  the  notes  of  the  clarion  call- 
ing to  arms,  or  as  the  first  shimmer- 
ing of  the  lances  advancing  in  the 
lists.  The  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered  was  musical  and  strangely 
thrilling,  I  thought;  but  in  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual,  for  it 
was  always  musical  and  thrilling  to 
me,  and  the  tremor  which  was 
quite  perceptible  in  it  at  that  mo- 
ment was  not  likely  to  detract  from 
its  pathos  in  my  ears. 

'I  cannot  think  of  allowing  you 
to  accompany  mo  farther.  I  must 
entreat  you  not  to  let  me  hamper 
you  any  longer ;  and  as  I  have  been 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  losing 
your  horse,  pray  oblige  me  by 
securing  Mr.  Beckwith's  services  to 
drive  you  home.  I  see  him  there,' 
she  added,  pointing   to  a  distant 

Sot  with  her  riding-whip,  whence 
e  disoomfited  squire  was  no 
doubt  anathematising  mo  for  frus- 
trating the  plan  which  only  the 
ingenuity  of  love  could  have  coined 


so  readily  in  his  somewhat  obtuse 
brain ;  '  a  signal  will  bring  him  to 
a  stand  in  a  moment' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/ 1  answered, 
perhaps  with  a  suspicion  of  bitter- 
ness in  my  tone,  '  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  putting  the  experiment 
to  the  test ;'  and  there  was  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat  (for  I  loved 
her  very  much)  as  I  aoded,  '  Ton 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  make  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  what  it  has 
been  so  long  the  object  of  my  life 
to  obtain— an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  alone.  It  might  not  have 
appeared  fair  or  generous,  perhaps, 
to  take  advantage  of  this  unfortunate 
accident,  but  before  the  mare  fell  I 
had  said  something  which—' 

'  Stop !'  my  companion  exclaimed, 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
sudden  movement  withdrawing  the 
vein  from  my  hand*  'I  am  no 
coquette :  I  do  not  pretend  to  mis- 
interpret your  meaning.  I  would 
have  forewarned  you,  bat  there  has 
been  little  opportunity.  I  am  not 
what  you  think.  The  deepest  mis- 
fortune that  could  befall  me  would 
be  to  win  the  affection  of  any 
honourable— of  any  honest  man. 
And  yet/  she  added,  as  a  storm  of 
tears  flowed  which  had  evidently 
been  surging  like  an  unbroken  wave 
for  some  time  previously  in  her 
surcharged  heart,  'I  am  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  friend.'  - 

As  these  words  dropped  slowly 
and  painfully  from  her  lips,  every 
particle  of  colour  forsook  her  check, 
while  her  eves  shone  under  her 
finely  arched  and  delicately  pen- 
cilled brows,  giving  her  the  appear- 
ance which  one  might  imagine 
would  belong  to  a  statue  into  which 
a  soul  had  been  breathed,  or  of  an 
inspired  priestess  or  prophetess  or 
old,  looking  fixedly  into  the  things 
of  futurity* 

With  a  movement  of  her  bridle 
hand  she  brought  the  mare  sud- 
denly to  a  stand;  and  then,  with 
an  action  peculiar  to  herself,  she 
clasped  both  hands  firmly  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  said  slowly, 
and  with  the  same  fixed  look— 

« Do  not  sign  my  death-warrant ; 
do  not  hint  to  me  that  I  must  sacri- 
fice my  last  friend.  It  is  one  that  I 
can  barely  afford/ 
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A  bitter  suspicion  flashed  across 
my  mind.  It  was  an  old,  old  rose 
with  finished  and  accomplished 
coquettes.  I  had  beard  of  it  scores 
of  times ;  I  bad  myself  been  made 
the  recipient  of  such  a  request  more 
than  once.  little  Fanny  Vavasour, 
who  flirted  with  me  all  the  season 
through,  and  who  had  such  inno- 
cent doll's  eyes,  and  such  a  ringing, 
child-like  laugh,  had  entreated  me 
with  tears  in  her  voice  (as  the  French 
say)  and  with  a  little  naive  pont  of 
her  under-lip,  *  to  let  us  always  be 
friends,  Mr.  Gwynne,'  when  she 
gave  me  up,  to  marry  Lord  Dek> 
raine,  a  roue*  of  some  sixty  years' 
standing,  who  was,  of  course*  the 
only  man  she  could  ever  learn  to 
love. 

I  hesitated  before  I  replied.  My 
faith  was  shaken,  and  consequently 
I  stumbled  and  became  awkward  in 
my  part 

1  Why  do  yon  read  me  riddles  ?  I 
eaidjWith.  all  the  impetuous  arro- 
gance of  youth.  'It  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  yon,  Miss  Johnson,  to 
ask  a  man  to  stake  his  all  upon  a 
throw  which,  can  have  but  one 
issue,  and  yet  this  is  what  you 
mean  when  yon  hint  at  a  friend- 
ship that  can  never  go  beyond.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  sho  said, 
coldly  and  haughtily,  while  the 
tender  look  died  out  of  her  face; 
and  she  waa  self-possessed  and 
slightly  contemptuous  98  she  added, 
'The  friendship  I  spoke  of  might 
have  had  one  advantage— it  would 
have  been  very  exclusive;  it  does 
not  rain  friends  to  me  down  here  at 
Tower  Moor.' 

'Do  not  be  hard  upon  me/ 1  said, 
repentant]  'it  is  my  love  that  makes 
me  selfish.  I  will  accept  your  own 
terms,  and  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
render  yon  silent  service,  at  your 
pleasure  and  for  your  own  time.  I 
will  not  count  the  oost  beforehand ; 
&11 1  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  fore- 
stall a  check-mate;  let  it  come 
naturally,  if  it  is  to  come,  but  let 
us  be  friends  still*' 

'Will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  admit 
that  the  coat  shall  not  be  all  yours?' 
she  asked,  as  she  pat  her  hand 
almost  carelessly,  I  thought,  on  my 
shoulder,  but  withdrew  it  instantly. 
'Perhaps  my  own  game  may  prove 


a  losing  one— I  have  played  such  a 
one  before,' 

Her  voice  bad  a  sad  ring  in  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  mo  that  it  was 
broken  with  deep-lying  tears:  it 
was  not  in  man  to  resist  such  an 
appeal  from  such  a  source. 

'  I  will  do  anything  yon  wish/  I 
began,  in  a  strain  of  youthful  rhap- 
sody; 'anything  but  leave  you  to 
the  dreadful  solitude  of  this  place 
without  knowing  in  what  way  I  can 
serve  yon  best.  It  is  enough  to  kill 
any  woman :  it  will  kill  you  if  yon 
persist  in  it;  and  it  cannot— must 
not  be  allowed.' 

'  These  dreadful  solitudes,  as  yon 
call  them,  Mr.  Gwynne,  are  pleasant 
enough  to  me.  It  is  your  own  ima- 
gination that  makes  them  seem 
so  unendurable.  I  have  been  happy 
enough  in  these  wilds.' 

'But  something  has  disturbed 
year  happiness  of  late,'  I  asked, 
eagerly,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
in  a  strain  that  I  imagined  might 
lead  to  the  opening  up  of  some 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  mys- 
terious relative  on  whose  account 
she  was  willing  to  submit  to  a  fate 
evidently  little  congenial  to  her 
natural  temperament,  when  a  horse- 
man approached  us  at  a  sharp  trot, 
and  slightly  touching  his  hat  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  lady's  pre- 
sence, asked  to  be  directed  the 
nearest  way  across  the  moor  to 
Silverton.  I  directed  him  according 
to  my  own  lights,  which,  however, 
were  not  very  great ;  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  my  companion 
remark  drily — 

'  That  is  hardly  to  be  called  the 
nearest  way  which  leads  five  miles 
out  of  the  straight  line.' 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  her  face, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  meeting 
there  with  the  mocking  smile  which 
was  so  often  the  herald  of  a  quaint 
set  down,  I  saw,  to  my  amazement, 
that  her  lips  were  hard  and  set,  and 
that  her  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
on  the  race  of  the  stranger,  whose 
ordinary  appearance  scarcely  war- 
ranted the  supposition  that  he  could, 
in  himself,  have  caused  the  interest 
which  Miss  Johnson  so  evidently 
bestowed  on  him. 

'  I  must  request  the  honour  of  the 
lady's  direction,  in  that  case,'  the 
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stranger  said,  with  a  flippant  air  of 
ill-bred  ease  which  made  me  long 
to  kick  him,  bat  which  she  did  not 
appear  to  resent,  for  she  conde- 
scended to  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  nearest  road  to  Silverton, 
and  evidently  took  pains  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  understood. 

'  Thanks,'  said  the  monster,  con- 
sulting his  watch  with  a  business- 
like sort  of  air,  as  be  Tittered  the 
impertinently  familiar  word;  'I 
shall  be  just  in  time  for  the  Express 
up.' 

Miss  Johnson  caught  the  words 
although  they  were  said  in  a  low 
tone.  I  could  only  just  hear  them 
standing  between  him  and  her, 
and  she  commented  on  them  thus — 

'  Who  knows  what  service  I  may 
not  have  done  that  man  by  enabling 
him  to  catch  the  Express  up?' 

Tee  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  smile  which  it  was  painful  to  see ; 
a  forced,  unnatural  smile,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  on  her  lips  before. 

'  If  he  follows  my  advice,'  ehe 
added,  with  a  laugh  that  was  little 
less  painful  to  hear  than  the  siuilo 
to  see, '  I  very  much  doubt  if  ha 
will  catch  it  He  is  out-goneraksd, 
and  lor  the  second  time.' 


She  spoke  rapidly  and  with  hys- 
terical fervour,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  my  presence.  I  was 
silent — silent  from  amazement  at 
this  new  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
strange  but  interesting  being  who 
exorcised  her  weird  fascinations 
over  all  who  approached  her.  In 
what  unaccountable  way  could  she 
be  so  strangely  affected  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  evidently  of  inferior 
position,  and  no  breeding,  whom 
she  hod  thus  condescended  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  practical  joke. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  bewilder- 
ment by  on  abrupt  address  on  the 
part  of  my  companion,  on  whose 
countenance  I  saw  resentment 
plainly  depicted,  as  she  said,  pas- 
sionately and  haughtily — 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Gwynne ;  it  does 
not  take  much  to  startle  yon.  I  fear 
yon  are  already  counting  the  cost, 
and  find  it  somewhat  too  heavy  for 
your  peace  of  mind.  Good-bye;  I 
am  sorry  to  have  tost  a  friend.' 

In  another  moment  she  was  fly- 
ing over  the  moor  on  the  gallant 
marc ;  and  I  was  left  in  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  position,  alone. 
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CHEAP  AT  A  GUINEA ! 

CHEAP  at  a  guinea?  a  rose  and  a  price  for  it? 
Is  there  a  soul  to  be  found  in  the  land 
Who  would  not  give  what  you  ask  in  a  trice  for  it? 
Guinea? — why,  love,  it  has  lain  in  your  hand! 

Isaline,  pity  me  1  think  of  my  cranium! 

May  I  not  beg,  it  is  certainly  fair, 
Just  that  wee  wandering  sprig  of  geranium, 

All  the  day  long  it's  been  kissing  your  hair? 

Millicent's  toils  I've  escaped,  and  it's  lucky  too, 

•Warfare  commenced  with  a  volley  of  sighs ; 
Firmly  I  stood  at  my  post,  and  was  plucky  too; 
Then,  when  I  wavered,  she  brought  up  her  eyes! 

Only  just  now  little  Fanny,  a  pet  o'  mine- 
Fanny  possesses  tho  mouth  I  adore — 

Never  so  saucy  bo  daughter  I'd  let  o'  mine — 
Said, '  If  you'll  purchase  I'll  tease  you  no  more' 

Then,  when  I  answered  her, '  Tease  mo !  I  lovo  it  so  I' 

Fanny  replied  in  her  sauciest  strain, 
'Well,  if  you're  penitent,  tell  mo  and  provo  it  so; 

Give  me  a  guinea !  HI  tease  you  again !' 

Cheap  at  a  guinea?    No  reason  to  talk  on  it ; 

Roses  for  cushions  you've  bartered,  I  see ; 
Promise  to  lean  on  it,  press  it,  or  walk  on  it, 

Then  it  were  worth  all  an  income  to  me. 

Scents  they  have  brought  me,  and  dresses  and  cradles  too ; 

Bachelors  often  are  placed  in  a  fix: 
Knives,  spoons,  and  forks  they  have  offered,  and  ladles  too, 

Punch  is  no  good  lest  the  liquors  you  mix. 

Flo,  who  is  given  to  flirting  and  chaff,  you  know- 
See,  there  she  goes,  in  the  dress  with  the  stars ; 

Travels  in  strawberries,  kissing  one  half,  you  know, 
When  she's  not  biting  the  ends  from  cigars. 

Look  at  this  bassinette  some  ono  has  won  for  me  ! 

I  have  no  use  for  it,  that  is  the  worst ; 
"Why  should  I  keep  it  till  Hymen  has  done  for  mo  ? 

Take  it  yourself— you'll  be  sacrificed  first 

Cheap  at  a  guinea !  they  cry  from  tho  thick  of  it, 

Prizes  and  luck  can  but  come  to  the  few ; 
Let  them  tout  on  with  their  wares  till  they'ro  sick  of  it; 

IsalincI  you  are  worth  more  than  I  knew. 

Cjlement  W.  Scott. 
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THE  beet  and  speediest  way  for  a 
tourist  to  reach  Exmoor  is  to 
take  the  train  to  Tiverton,  and  go 
by  way  of  Bampton  and  Dulverton 
through  the  Forest.  As  the '  Times' 
ODoe  said, '  Lord  Pahncrston  has  in- 
formed the  world  that  there  is  each 
a  place  as  Tiverton.'     But  most 
persons  do  not  'do'  the  northern 
shores  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  Exmoor,  although 
Exmoor  would  exceedingly    well 
repay  a  much  longer  visit  than  it 
generally  receives,  but  connect  it 
with  their  investigation  of  North 
Devon  scenery,  and  that  part  of  the 
Somerset  scenery  which  is  nearest 
to   Devonshire,  in   point  both  of 
locality  and  beauty.   ImadeLynton 
my    starting-place  for  tho  moor. 
Indeed,  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  be- 
long in  a  sort  of  way  to  Exmoor. 
The  great  loveliness  of  these  locali- 
ties, the  lovoliness  of  water  and 
foliage,  where  art  has  admirably 
handled  nature  so  as  to  produce 
unrivalled  effects,  perhaps  rather 
unfits  the  mind   for  the  simple, 
severe,  moorland  charms  of  Exmoor. 
It  is  also  to  be  allowed  that  Lynton 
has  excellent  hotels  in  which,  of 
course,  the  forest  is  deficient,  except 
to  a  humble  extent  at  Simonsbath, 
or,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  places 
elsewhere.     The    most    beautiful 
scenery  about  Lynton  is  unques- 
tionably that  sub-alpine  defile  of 
Lyndale,  and  in  the  dense  woods  on 
its  sides  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  red  deer  of  Exmoor.  At  Lynton 
and  Lynmouth,  you  first  visit  the 
beautiful  gardens  so  long  associated 
with  tho  name  of  Mr.  Sand  ford  and 
Lady  Henries,  but  which  now  belong 
respectively  to  Sir  Charles  Smith 
and  Mr.  Kiddell.    I  do  not  profess 
to  discuss  and  balance  the  rival 
claims  of  Lynton  and  Lynmouth ; 
the  two  combined  justify  Southey's 
saying  that  they  are  the  finest  spots 
he  ever  saw,  next  to  Cintra  and  the 
Arrabida.    Especially  I  have  heard 
good  judges  say  that  tho  walk  up 
the  gorgo  of  the  East  Lynn,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  is  the  finest  walk 
in  England.    It  is  especially  beau- 
tiful at  Watersmeet,  where  a  second 


river  falls  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and 
joins  tho  East  Lynn,    In  the  spark- 
ling streams,  tho  haunt  of  trout  and 
salmon,  tho  tired  hart  from  Exmoor 
loves  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  in  the 
water  that  will  betray  no  scent,  or 
in  leafy  covert,  or  by  mingling  in  a 
herd,  he  will  try  and  evade  his 
pursuers.    On  the  other  side  of  tbe 
ravine  is  a  steep  carriage-road,  which 
ought  to  be  traversed  at  least  onco 
in  order  to  render  the  view  of  Lyn- 
dale complete.    Here  tho  astonished 
traveller  nas  at  times  been  met  by  a 
noble  deer  in  full  flight  pursuing 
tho  open  road  until  he  will  dash 
down  the  steep  banks  of  the  gorge  to 
hide  amid  rocks  and  oaks,  and  pre- 
sently the  whole  storm  of  chase 
sweeps  by  him  m  pursuit    The 
traveller  who  ascends   this  road, 
when  he  attains  the  heathery  emi- 
nence of  Scob  Hill,  will  generally 
perceive  the  deer  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  evening.    Ho  is  now  upon 
the  moor,  and  the  wild,  bare  coun- 
try which  stretches  on  every  side 
around    him   will   contrast  most 
strongly  with  the  wilderness  of  ver- 
dure and  foliage  that  clothe  tho 
sides  of  the  streams  that  meet  the 
ocean  at  Lynmouth,  and  the  coursing 
breezes  'mil  wonderfully  brace  and 
invigorate  after  the  enervating  effect 
of  the  Italian  climate  of  that  truly 
Campanian  region. 

As  you  pursue  your  way  from 
Scob  Hill,  you  will  perceive,  on 
your  right  hand,  the  hills  among 
which  are  hid  the  fountains  of  the 
Exo  and  tho  Barle.  The  Barle  is 
called  a  tributary  of  the  Exe,  but  in 
Exmoor  Forest  the  Barle  is  a  noblo 
stream,  and  the  Exe  is  a  thin  rivulet 
draining  from  a  desolate  morass, over 
which  yon  step  with  the  utmost 
nondidlance,  but  is  destined  to  ex- 
tend into  a  mighty  estuary,  and  give 
its  name  to  villages  and  watering- 
places,  and  the  fair  capital  of  the 
west  country.  You  are  also  close 
to  the  bogs,  called  Black  Pits,  and 
Mole's  Chamber,  the  name  of  which 
last  is  derived  from  an  unhappy 
farmer  who,  with  his  steed,  perished 
in  the  bog,  according  to  one  story 
in  the  course  of  hunting,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  another,  he  left  some  friends, 
strongly  against  their  remonstrances, 
to  go  homewards,  although  the  mist 
was  thick  on  the  moor.  It  is  said 
that  his  horse's  hoofs  were  tracked 
to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  and  his  hat 
was  found  lying  on  the  surface. 
Th£se  particular  bogs  are  now  both 
cultivated,  but  in  local  maps  you 
will  still  see  the  position  of  'dan* 
gerous  bogs'  laid  down.  You  are 
bow  fairly  upon  the  highlands,  de- 
lighting the  eye  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  unbroken  outline,  and  the  rich 
beauty  of  their  colour.  Across  the 
elopes  of  heather,  interspersed  with 
the  dwarf  juniper,  cranberry,  and 
whortleberry  are  the  covers  where 
the  red  deer  make  their  lairs.  You 
entirely  miss  the  granite  tors  of 
Dartmoor;  and,  on  the  whole,  you 
have  to  admit  that  Exmoor  hardly 
approximates  to  the  grandeur  and 
wildness  of  Dartmoor.  Still  you 
hare  on  Exmoor,  as  on  Dartmoor,  the 
true  glories  of  moorland  scenery — 
the  immensity  of  sky  and  the  im- 
mensity of  a  wild,  unbroken  expanse 
of  land.  The  land  stretches  away 
on  every  side  to  the  horizon  like  the 
round  sea,  and  the  sky  overhead  is 
as  an  unbroken  dome.  From  most 
parts  of  the  forest  you  see  the  blue 
waters  of  the  sea;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  coast  in  alternate 
cliff  and  combs,  now  shapes  itself 
into  what  is  called  the  'massive 
tea  front  of  Exmoor/  Exmoor,  as 
also  Dartmoor,  is  girdled  with  a 
country  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. Those  who  prefer  sylvan 
scenery  to  moorland  scenery  should 
remember  that  the  rich  and  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  scenery  that  skirts  tho 
moors  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  moorland 
ridges,  the  strength  and  purity  of  its 
air,  the  number  and  fertility  of  its 
dreams.  In  the  moorland  air  I  espe- 
cially delight,  and,  to  quote  Milton— 

'  Here  I  feel  amends 
Tte  breath  of  heaven,  fresh-blowing,  pure  and 

Let  the  tourist  of  North  Devon, 
who  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the 
fere  excellence  of  the  moors,  recal, 
nevertheless,  how  these  have  con- 
tributed to  the  woods  and  waterfalls 
which  make  musical  the  glens  and 
mvroes  of  the  adjacent  coast 
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And  now  that  I  am  once  more  back 
in  London,  the  impress  of  the  beauty 
of  those  North  Devonian  shores  is 
very  strong  upon  me.  It  is  not 
only  the  present  gratification  of  the 
more  delicate  senses  that  is  insured 
by  the  landscape  and  the  sea-view, 
but  the  mind  is  stored  with  noble 
recollections,  and  their  memorial 
sweetness  is  most  satisfying.  Here, 
in  roaring  Piccadilly,  and  going 
from  the  office  to  club,  and  squares, 
and  libraries,  moving,  almost  dazed, 
in  the  Opera  Colonnade  and  up  Re- 
gent Street,  how  suddenly  and  oddly 
comes  the  casual  thought  of  the 
western  Arcadia,  as  it  has  been 
called,  but  happier  than  the  real  Ar- 
cadia by  its  possession  of  a  seaboard ; 
a  chance  recollection,  perhaps,  evoked 
by  some  sketch  or  photograph  in  a 
printseller's  window.  I  declare  that 
long  after  I  had  left  North  Devon 
my  brain  was  teeming  with  its  re- 
collections. I  had  only  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  I  had  visions  worthy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  if  indeed  tho 
heated  Arabian  imagination  could 
ever  embody  scenes  of  pure  sylvan 
loveliness,  I  was  roving  through 
gardens  like  Armida's,  or  in 
woods,  discerning  the  clear  silver 
sea  through  the  lacework  of  woven 
branches,  or  from  an  escarped  rocky 
path  looking  down  on  the  immen- 
sity of  ocean,  or  watching  some 
miniature  fishing-village  stranded 
on  some  shelving  rocks  just  above 
its  toy  port,  where  the  little  children 
are  watching  the  boats  going  out 
and  coming  in,  especially  the  plea- 
sure steamer  that  has  brought  its 
chance  excursionists,  and  then  I  was 
scaling  cliff  upon  cliff,  or  riding  up 
hill  after  hill,  or  sinking  into  gorge 
and  ravine;  each  different  view 
opening  up  different  scenes  of  ka- 
leidoscopic variety ;  and  then  once 
more,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
gazing  through 

*  Magic  windows,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  land  forlorn.' 

Then,  again,  there  were  all  the  other 
pleasures,  as  sweet  in  the  retrospect 
as  the  enjoyment;  the  gleeful  thought 
that  no  letters  could  find  us;  the 
utter  carelessness  as  to  whether  we 
saw  the '  Times '  or  not ;  the  rigid  de- 
termination that  no  work  or  anxiety 
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should  mar  the  happy  days  which 
we  were  scoring  up  much  faster 
than  the  unfortunate  caliph  who 
could  only  count  eleven  of  them ; 
tho  casual  intimacies  in  which  you 
discover  more  of  the  frankness  and 
earnestness  of  a  fellow  traveller's 
nature  than  in  seven  years  of  formal 
London  acquaintanceship.  These 
are  holiday  delights;  but  in  an 
ethical  point  of  view  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  you  must  earn  a  holiday 
before  you  can  thus  enjoy  it;  and 
also  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
enjoyment,  the  healthy  feeling  is 
that  you  feel  an  instinctive  desire  to 
get  into  harness  once  more. 

Then,  again,  the  tourist  has  his 
little  mortifications.  Only  in  the 
retrospect  you  remember  the  gro- 
tesque and  amusing  features  much 
more  than  the  mortifying  features. 
It  will  perchance  delight  me  to  re- 
member these  tb  ings  hereafter.  It  is 
disagreeableat  all  events  at  the  time, 
to  know  that  the  natives  so  generally 
con-pire  against  the  searcher  for  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  At  Clo- 
velly,  for  instance,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
pair  of  horses  to  go  from  Clovelly  to 
Bideford,  on  account  of  the  Clovellv 
hill.  The  horses  wero  duly  ordered, 
and  then  1  was  requested  to  climb 
the  hill  in  order  that  the  horses 
might  be  saved.  The  toilsome  climb 
achieved,  the  road  was  a  remarkably 
even  one  all  the  way  to  Bideford. 
Tho  North  Devon  visitor  should  be 
on  hie  guard  against  this  and  similar 
impositions.  If  you  are  taking 
things  leisurely— and  leisure  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  your  enjoy- 
ment—you had  better  take  a  basket- 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  stout  Exmoor 
pony.  The  Exmoor  pony  will  draw 
a  considerable  weight  fifty  miles  in 
a  day,  over  ground  that  would 
thoroughly  knock  up  London  car- 
riage horses.  Another  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Exmoor  pony  and 
the  slight  basket-carriage  is,  that 
you  can  travel  on  paths  skirting  the 
sea  which  are  ordinarily  confined  to 
the  pedestrian.  This  is  far  better 
than  posting  along  the  dusty  high- 
road. I  remember,  among  the 
things  of  the  grotesque-mortifying 
kind,  that  strolling  one  day  near 
that  charming  inlet  of  the  sea  that 


runs  up  to  Watermouth,  I  arrived 
at  a  sparkling  brook,  whence  I  in- 
tended   to  replenish  my  uocket- 
pistol.    Fortunately,  I  inquired  of 
a  Devonian  rustic  whether  the  water 
of  the  stream  was  accounted  good. 
'  It  arn't  very  good/  he  answered. 
The  dancing  rivulet  seemed  to  con- 
tradict him.  and  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  replenish  my  flask.  '  There's 
better  water  a  little   farther  on/ 
urged  the  boy.     Upon  inquiring 
into  the   nature   of  his  objection 
against  the  stream,  the  lad  stated 
that  a  dead  donkey  was  lying  in  it  a 
few  yards  higher  up.    I  mention  this 
as  a  warning  to  excursionists  that 
they  must  not  drink  confidingly  of 
every  wayside  brook.    Another  en- 
joyable disaster,  at  least  in  the  re- 
trospect, was  a  wet  day  on  Exmoor. 
It  was  very  pleasant  and  exhilarating 
when  you  first  got  on  the  moorland. 
The  air  of  the  sea-board,  Lynmonth 
especially,  is  languid  and  heavy,  hut 
across  the  moor  the  wind   blows 
with  exhilarating  violence,  and  the 
clouds  and  shadows  track  rapidly 
along.     I  do  not  know  how  the 
transition  could  have  taken  place  so 
suddenly  —  but  moorland  weather 
is  proverbially   treacherous  —  but 
having  gone  in  at  Simonsbath  to 
get  some  fodder  for  self  and  beast, 
when  wo  came  out  the  sky  was 
completely   overcast,  and   a  dull, 
heavy,  continuous  rain  had  set  in. 
Now  I  have  a  positive  admiration 
for  moorland  mist  and  rain:  the 
effects  of  mist  and  rain  on  the  sea, 
or  the  sands,  or  moors,  are  to  me 
the  kind  of  sombre  drapery  that 
admirably  befits  such  scenery.  "Wild 
Exmoor  was  wilder  than  over  in  the 
scudding  drift  of  rain  and  cloud; 
my  esthetic    sense  was   satisfied, 
but   my    bodily    senses   were  in 
extreme  discomfort.    The  Exmoor 
pony,  having  sown  the  wild  oats  of 
its  youth,  had  now  subsided  into  a 
respectable  and  sober  trot,  appa- 
rently willing  to  trot  on  for  ever, 
but  decidedly  declining  to  accelerate 
its  degree  of  speed.    To  jump  be- 
tween blankets,  to  order  a  fire  in 
the  bedroom,  to  drink  hot  l>r.uidy 
and  water,    were  tho  simple  pre- 
servatives Ultimately  employed  to 
mitigate  the  ill  effects  of  the  wetting, 
and  with  triumphant  success. 
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Lt-i  me  now  methodically  gather 
up  soma  of  the  leading  facte  in  re- 
Ifttion  to  Exmoor.    '  Its  area  is  four- 
teen square  miles— a  waste  of  dark 
hUls  and  yalleys  tracked  by  lonely 
streams !'    If  you  come  to  the  moor 
in  the  Porlock  direction,  you  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  highest 
port,  Dunkery   Beacon,  which   is 
supposed  to   command  the  finest 
pruepcct  in  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Eogland.    You  see  below  you  the 
Uy,  the  channel,  and  the  Welsh 
mountains  with  their  eminent  effects 
of  colour.    The  moor  is  outspread 
before  you,  its  black  hills,  its  wan- 
dering streams,   ferny   glens  and 
heights,  morasses,   and    browsing 
common  grass,  and  the  girdle  of 
beauty  that  encompasses  the  moor- 
land—the  slopes  and  undulations  of 
cornland    and    woodland  —  black 
moors  stretching  in  advance  for 
miles,  and   occasionally,   perhaps, 
varied  by  one  of  those  grand  cloud 
effects,  when  mists  come  whirling 
o?er  the  hills  in  wreaths,  and  here 
and  there  open  to  show  patches  of 
green  as  brilliant  as '  chrysophrase.' 
There  is  a  jolly  little  inn  at  Porlock, 
abounding  with  antlers  of  red  deer, 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  forest, 
and  in  the  visitors'  book  you  may 
read  the  imposing  entry  '  Westr 
bory,  Lord    High   Chancellor    of 
England  .**  the  majority  of  illustrious 
dangers,  however,  content  them- 
selves with  a  simpler  announcement 
of  their  dignities.    The  capital  of 
Exmoor  is  Simonsbath,  where  its 
monarch,  Mr.  Knight,  has  a  seat, 
and  was  in  residence  at  the  time  of 
oar  visit     He  intended  to   have 
built  a  palace  here,  but  this  scheme, 
l&e  various  others,  came  to  nothing, 
and  has  chiefly  served  to  furnish  a 
romantic  solitude  with  the  crum- 
bling walls  and  towers  of  a  pic- 
turesque ruin.    It  was  in  i8x 5  that 
the  late  Mr.  Knight  purchased  from 
government— I  believe  for  80,000/. — 
*  tract  of  twenty  thousand  acres, 
t*ing  the  ancient  forest  of  Exmoor. 
He  was  much  less  fortunate  in  his 
venture  than  Mr.  Augustus  Smith 
•n  his  purchase  lor  three  lives  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  which  yield  him 
a  very  large  percentage  on  his  outlay. 
ilr.  Knight  encircled  the  forest  with 
a  ring  fence,  laid  out  roads,  and  made 


gates,  built  a  church,  and  began 
building  a  castle,  but '  was  not  able 
to  finish/  His  original  design  was 
to  convert  the  forest  into  water- 
meadows,  and,  however  much  we 
may  regret  the  failure  of  his  per- 
sonal  adventure,  yet  in  the  interest 
of  the  picturesque  we  cannot  regret 
that  he  has  tailed  in  disafforesting 
Exmoor.  Probably  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  tract  has  been  brought 
into  the  condition  of  cultivated 
farms;*  but  chilly  mists,  strong 
winds,  and  a  soil  somewhat  hard  and 
ungrateful,  are  not  conditions  fa- 
vourable to  success.  Among  the 
golden  hopes  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  the  expectation  that  an  El 
Dorado  had  l>ecn  discovered  on  Ex- 
moor. Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  agent 
to  Mr.  Knight,  had  discovered  and 
exhibited  white  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  further  searches  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  abundant  iron  lodes,  in- 
cluding ores  which  hitherto  had 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
certain  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
aspect  of  the  forest  would  be  en- 
tirely changed,  and  that  all  pastoral 
pursuits  would  be  entirely  given  up 
in  favour  of  mining.  Three  of  the 
principal  iron  companies  in  the 
kingdom  took  part  in  the  under- 
taking, and  a  mineral  railway  was 
actual ly  laid  down  to  Porlock.  The 
scheme,  however,  was  unsuccessful ; 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while 
to  carry  it  out  The  forest  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  be  utilized.  The 
visitor  need  not  fear  the  unshapely 
confusion  of  mining  operations. 
The  forest  is  still  partially  agricul- 
tural, but  mainly  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  wild  deer  and  the  wild 
ponies.  This  last  breed  of  the 
native  English  horse  has  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Acland.  There  is  an  annual  rale  of 
them  at  Bristol,  and  you  may  obtain 
at  a  very  low  rate  animals  possess- 
ing a  very  largo  amount  of  spirit 
and  endurance. 

S.inonsbath  itself  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable kind  of  place.  It  almost 
looks  like  a  settlement  or  clearing 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  prairie; 
but  has  a  group  of  fine  old  trees 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  One 
Simon,  an  outlaw,  perhaps  to  be 
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identified  with  the  King  Sigismund 
eo  well  known  to  the  Arjglo-Saxons, 
is  Baid  to  have  had  a  stronghold 
here,  and  the  bath  is  a  crystal 
pool  in  which  he  used  to  plungo, 
and  in  which  the  tired  hunter  or 
pedestrian  would  do  well  to  plunge 
also.  There  is  good  trout-fishing 
in  the  Barle,  and  yon  will  be  glad  to 
catch  some ;  little  beyond  eggs  and 
bacon  is  to  be  obtained  at  Simons- 
bath  or  Withypool.  At  Simonsbath 
take  the  right-hand  side  'of  the 
river,  and  follow  its  course  down  to 
the  latter  place.  It  flows  on,  calm, 
shallow,  and  broad,  through  a  lovely 
solitude  which  at  times  must  give 
perfect  rest  to  the  mind,  and  brings 
you  to  Withypool,  'a  place/  says 
Mrs.  Chanter  in  'Ferny  Combes/ 
'that  looks  as  if  it  had  fallen  by 
accident  into  its  present  position, 
and  as  if  the  houses  had  never  re- 
covered their  fright  They  are 
dotted  about,  without  the  faintest 
semblance  of  regularity,  each  with 
a  large  turf-stack,  and  a  swarm  of 
children  and  geese,  while  in  every 
direction  shaggy  ponies  and  still 
more  shaggy  colts  are  to  be  seen.' 
Still  following  the  river  you  will 
find  that  one  side  of  it  is  wild  and 
bare,  and  the  other  richly  wooded, 
and  so  you  come  to  a  weird  bridge, 
which  Borne  attribute  to  the  early 
British,  and  others  make  a  Devil's 
Bridge  of  it,  where  a  dozen  slabs 
rise  like  piers  and  support  the 
Btones  which  make  the  bridge. 
There  are  some  pretty  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  where 
one  might  pleasantly  sojourn  for  a 
time.  Such  are  Exiord,  "Winsford, 
Dunster.  Simonsbath,  however,  is 
the  genuine  Exmoor  town.  There 
is  another  town,  however,  which 
deserves  especial  mention.  Under 
the  heights  of  Exmoor  is  the  little 
town  of  Dulverton,  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  whose  wooded  sides 
are  a  frequent  covert  for  the  red 
deer.  Dulverton  is,  or  rather  was, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Collyns  the 
surgeon,  whose  '  Notes  on  the  Chase 
of  the  Wild  Red  Deer*  is  a  very  inte- 
resting and  well-written  monograph 
on  the  locality.  Mr.  Collyns  de- 
serves mention,  if  only  from  the 
feet  that  when  the  wild  deer  ceased 
to  be  hunted  for  some  years,  he 


collected  several  couple  of  stag- 
hounds  and  organized  a  committee 
of  management.  From  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  till  within  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  royal  ranger  of  the 
forest  kept  a  pack  of  staghounds,  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  at  Linmonthwater ; 
but  after  the  forest  was  leased  into 
private  hands  the  hunt  became  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Collyns's  book  is  very  much  su- 
perior to  Mr.  H.  B.  Hall's  work  on 
'  Exmoor ;  or,  the  Footsteps  of  St. 
Hubert  in  the  West/  Mr.  nail  says 
of  his  entrance  to  Dulverton:  'On 
our  left  a  high  and  steep  declivity, 
covered  with  hard  coppice,  sheltered 
the  roadway,  while  on  our  right, 
within  half  a  stone's  throw  a  glit- 
tering trout-stream  rushes  onward, 
rippling  and  clear,  over  many 
moss-covered  rocks  and  pebbles  :  the 
whole  scene,  as  we  entered  the  little 
market-town,  reminded  us  forcibly 
of  many  a  similar  retreat  in  Switzer- 
land, though  we  doubt  much  if  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  could  produce  any- 
thing half  so  luxuriant  in  herbage 
or  meadow-land.'  Dulverton  may 
be  said  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Exmoor  hunt. 

I  speak  as  an  outsider,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
stalled  stag,  carted  to  the  scene  of 
action,  must  be  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Exmoor  stag  on  its  Dative 
heath,  even  though  her  Majesty's 
staghounds  were  concerned  and  old 
Davis  were  cheering  on  the  pack. 
From  what  I  hear,  you  best  hunt 
the  Exmoor  stag  on  the  Exmoor 
pony.  He  is  famous  for  speed  and 
endurance,  and  knows  best  how  to 
manage  the  Exmoor  bog  or  morass. 
There  are  legends  of  horse  and 
rider  being  buried  in  the  bogj  hut 
I  have  not  found  any  modern  and 
well-authenticated  instances.  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Mole's 
Chamber.  In  the  bracing  autumn 
hunt  the  deer  will  go  twenty  or 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  is 
generally  finished  off  in  the  water, 
either  in  stream  or  at  sea,  and  then 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
may  be  having  their  first  hunt  have 
ear  or  lace  smeared  with  blood  in 
token  of  initiation.  The  hunted 
deer  will  sometimes  reach  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  and  dares  a  perilous  leap, 
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which  would  be  certain  death  to 
horse  and  rider,  and  which  has  killed 
many  a  good  hound.     Sometimes 
when  the  deer  has  taken  to  the  open 
sea  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  chase 
succeeds.    The  hunters  want  a  boat, 
bnt  perhaps  it  is  an  hour  or  two 
before  a  boat  can  be  procured.     In 
the  meantime  some  hateful  ship  is 
seen  in  the  offing,  perchance  some 
Bristol-bound  collier,  and  they,  dis- 
cerning the  state  of  things,  send  off 
a  boat  after  the  treasure  trove  of 
jrood  venison.    These  '  pirates/  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  repeatedly 
known  to  carry  off  the  booty  at  the 
close  of  a  very  hard  day's  run.    To 
keep  up  the  hounds  has  been  a  very 
constant  cause  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense,  especially   since    there    is 
always  a  most  wonderful  difference 
between  the   subscription  list  on 
paper  and  the  subscription  list  in 
reality.     The  hunt  has  given  oc- 
casion for  that  most  sumptuous  and 
unvarying  hospitality  for  which  the 
western  country  is  justly  famous, 
and  in  many  a  country  house  around 
the  head  and  branching  horns  of 
antlered  deer  recall  the  memory 
of  famous  runs   recorded  on  the 
rolls    of    Exmoor    achievements. 
Prom  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  the  hunt  on  Exmoor  must  be 
totally  different  from  hunting  any- 
where else.     All  sportsmen  give 
credit  to  the  proprietor  of  Exmoor 
for  being  a  noble  preserver  of  many 
a  fine  head.    (Their  chief  resort,  it 
should  be  said,  are  the  woods  round 
the  isolated  grange  of  Brendon.) 
They  all  agree  that  hunting  here  is 
about  the  hardest  hunting  known. 
The  accidents  that  happen  are  nu- 
merous and  continual,  and  clearly 
indicate  the  danger  of  the  sport 
There  are  two  seasons  for  hunting, 
respectively,   one    month  in    the 
spring  for  hinds,  and  an  autumn 
season  for  stags,  which  begins  on 
the  twelfth  of  August  and  often  lasts 
till  Christmas.     I  have  just  been 
looking  at  an  account  of  a  hunt  on 
Exmoor.    It  lasted  for  seven  hours ; 
many  men  had  fifty  miles  to  go 
home,  and  two  horses  died  in  the 
chase, 

I  will  mention  two  curious  and 
altogether    unintelligible    publica- 


tions which  are  not  unknown  to 
those  who  love  the  oddities  of  lite- 
rature. These  are  (i) '  An  Exmoor 
Courtship ;  or,  a  Soitoring  Discourse 
in  the  Devonshire  Dialect  and  Mode 
near  the  Forest  of  Exmoor,'  and  (a) 
'  An  Exmoor  Scolding  in  the  Pro- 
priety and  Decency  of  Exmoor 
language  between  Two  Sisters, 
"Wilmot  Moremaa  and  Thomasin 
Moreman  as  they  were  spinning.' 
The  last  of  them  was  published  in 
an  early  volume  of  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine.'  They  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and 
have  been  enriched  with  a  highly 
curious  glossary.  The  version  which 
they  give  of  the  propriety  of  Exmoor 
manners  is  not  at  all  favourable  to 
the  aboriginals.  The  complaint 
against  Devonshire  manners  gene- 
rally, and  the  manners  of  the  moors 
in  particular,  is  an  old  one.  Her- 
rick,  the  Devonshire  poet,  speaks  of 
1  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping 
west,'  and  complains  of  the '  wasting 
incivility '  of  his  own  village.  He 
writes — 

*  Rocky  thou  art,  and  rocky  we  discover 
Thy  men,  and  rocky  are  Uiy  ways  all  ovtr.' 

Old  Fuller,  who  generally  takes 
a  very  kindly  view  of  things,  says 
some  very  severe  things  concerning 
the  natives  of  the  Devonshire  moors. 
It  must  be  owned  that  at  one  time 
Exmoor  fully  deserved  a  very  evil 
repute.  At  one  time  a  daring  gang 
of  robbers  known  as  the  Doones  of 
Badgoworthy  infested  the  moor  and 
its  borders.  In  consequence  of  a  pe- 
culiarly atrocious  murder,  the  whole 
country  side  was  aroused  against 
them,  and  the  Doones  were  captured 
and  put  to  death.  Since  that  time 
Exmoor  has  lost  its  evil  pre-emi- 
nence. Still  the  men  of  the  Devon- 
shire moors  are  noted  for  their 
sturdy  independence,  and  can  be 
brusque  and  warlike  if  they  think 
the  occasion  so  demands.  This 
apparent  roughness  often  hidc3 
a  peculiarly  kindly  disposition; 
honesty  and  hospitality  are  dis- 
tinguishing virtues,  and  even  local 
roughnesses  are  fast  disappearing 
amid  ameliorating  influences.  De- 
vonshire deserves  the  title  which  old 
Fuller  bestows  on  Suffolk,  of  being 
ra  sweet  and  civil-spoken  county/ 
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ANOTHER  WOED  ABOUT  SWITZERLAND  • 


THOSE  who,  not  content  with 
scanning  distant  panoramas, 
wish  to  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  giant  mountains,  and  obtain 
admission  to  the  actual  presence, 
should  lose  no  time  in  reaching 
Unterseen  or  Interlackcn,  for  the 
two  are  one,  separated  only  by  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Aar.  We 
have  called  them  the  centre  of 
all  things  Swi>s,  as  they  are  the 
favourite  rendezvous  for  all  except 
Italian  tourists,  who  find  Lucerne 
and  Coiro  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated. 

Unterseen  is  a  mere  village ;  dull, 
dingy,  and  thrust  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  corner  of  a  rock.  In  its 
outskirts,  just  before  reaching  it 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun,  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  reasonable  hotel — the 
'Pension  Beausite,'  much  and  de- 
servedly patronised  by  English 
visitors— who? o  obliging  landlord, 
M.  Euchti,  like  most  of  his  col- 
leagues,!^ an  accomplished  linguist. 
The  long  winter  evenings— when 
the  whole  establishment  is  closed, 
and  the  family  have  retreated  to 
count  up  their  gains,  and  hybernate 
in  the  snuggest  corner  of  the  solitary 
building, — afford  such  capital  op- 
portunities for  study !  People,  here, 
learn  languages  during  the  short 
days,  and  practise  speaking  them 
during  the  long  ones. 

In  the  village  is  an  inn,  the 
HOtel  de  Villo,  or  Kaufhaus,  mainly 
resorted  to  by  French  and  German 
artists,  and  a  few  English  of  frugal 
minds.  It  is  a  vast,  rambling  series 
of  suites  of  apartments,  in  which 
yon  are  not  badly  off  either  for  bed 
or  board;  only  at  some  points  of 
the  corridors  there  are  pungent 
smells  which  revive  the  memories 
of  Italian  inns.  There  is  no  view, 
except  on  the  melancholy  Place  and 
on  the  face  of  the  rock  which  rises 
like  a  prison  wall.  In  short,  the 
interior  aspect  of  Unterseen  is  not 
cheerful ;  but  if  you  only  halt  there 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  to  study 
your  guide-books,  bring  up  your 
notes,  and  write  your  letters,  what 

*  Continued  from  p.  20  of  oar  Number 
for  July. 


does  it  matter  ?  A  rainy  day  tbero 
much  resembles  a  rainy  day  in  any 
other  secluded  hamlet  The  philo- 
sopher employs  that  occasion  to 
improve  his  mind,  renew  bis  stock 
of  strength,  get  his  linen  washed,  and 
heal  his  foot-sores.  The  compulsory 
rest  of  a  rainy  day  has  saved  many 
a  tourist  from  knocking  up  utterly. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  you 
may  do  to  beguile  the  time.  You 
may  see  at  blacksmiths'  shops  tho 
announcement,  *  Ici  on  marque  de3 
batons/—'  Sticks  and  staves  branded 
here.'  ThiB  is  not  the  only  placo 
where  the  operation  is  performed; 
liar  from  it;  practitioners  are  pro- 
vokingly  plentiful.  But,  to  quote  a 
favourite  French  public-house  sign- 
board, 'Autant  ici  qn'ailleurs/— 
'Just  as  well  here  as  anywhere 
else.'  80  you  take  your  cumber- 
some alpenstock,  or  your  faithful 
walking-stick  under  your  arm,  and 
get  it  marked  with  the  name?  of 
places  it  has  visited,  or  which  it 
wishes  to  pass  for  having  visited. 
As  the  blacksmith  heats  his  brand 
and  takes  his  fee  without  requiring 
any  certificate,  nothing  but  your 
innate  modesty  prevents  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Matterhorn  to  Mont 
Diane,  the  Jungfrau,  Monte  ftosa, 
and  other  enviable  summits  in- 
scribed on  your  list.  For  money, 
perhaps  he  would  consent  to  mark 
that  your  alpenstock  had  ascended  a 
mountain  in  the  moon.  The  names 
thus  entered  are  sometimes  so  nu- 
merous that  you  meet  alpenstocks 
which  are  perfect  walking  gaze- 
teers.  They  remind  you  of  RobiDson 
Crusoe's  post,  on  which  he  notched 
the  days  of  his  solitude.  But  the 
alpenstock  has  become  quite  a  play- 
thing, a  piece  of  dandyism  to  dangle 
in  the  hand '  as  a  gentleman  switches 
his  cane.'  Even  young  ladies  and 
little  girls  carry  their  second-sized 
alpenstook,  to  show  that  they  have 
ascended  eminences  some  fifty  feet 
above  the  plain.  Richly-lettered 
alpenstocks  are  highly  valued; 
yet,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  prosperity,  that  I  have  seen 
them  reduced  to  serve' as  broom- 
handles,  after  surmounting  the  peak 
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and  rating  the  precipice.  It  ia  as 
touching  a  fall  as  that  of  Great 
Caesar  tamed  to  clay,  stopping  a 
bole  on  a  winter's  day. 

Interlaoken  contrasts  favourably 
with  Unterseen.  It  ia  not  a  village, 
bat  an  avenue  of  villas,  hotels,  and 
booths,  arranged  like  a  scene  of  an 
opera  ballet,  the  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  magnificent  walnut- 
trees,  overshadowing  the  road  like 
the  wings  and  flies  of  a  theatre,  and 
by  the  background  of  mountains 
inclosing  the  whole.  There  are 
shops  displaying  embroidered  mus- 
lins, wood-carvings,  skins  of  wild 
animals,  and  other  articles  equally 
ornamental,  picturesque,  and  use- 
less. To  the  right  are  enclosures 
of  park-like  tart  kept  short  by  fre- 
quent mowings  for  the  sake  of  the 
hay— -and  Swiss  women  handle  the 
scythe  quite  as  well  as  the  men  can 
do*  Nor  do  they  do  their  work  by 
halves.  After  mowing  it, they  make 
their  hay  by  tossing  it  high  into 
the  air,  with  a  very  broad  and 
many-tined  fork.  Some  gardens,  to 
satisfy  impatient  botanists,  allow 
wild  flowers,  as  single  pinks,  and 
even  bulrushes,  to  luxuriate  as  if 
in  their  native  wilds. 

Beneath  those  stately  walnut- 
tries,  brown-coated  guides,  often 
with  round  backs  and  pasty  faces, 
are  lounging,  ready  to  start  for  any 
point  of  the  compass,  or  conduct 
yon  to  the  top  of  any  known  pin- 
nacle. To  secure  a  lodging  in  these 
hotels  during  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, it  is  prudent  to  announce  your 
approach  by  telegraph,  The  trifling 
expense  will  sometimes  save  your 
having  to  choose  whether  you  will 
sleep  under  the  sky  or  under  the 
dining-table.  Amongst  them,  you 
may  certainly  get  good  treatment 
without  overcharges  of  which  to 
complain.  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  Hotel  du  Lac,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  avenue,  near  the  Lake  of 
Brienz. 

Although  there  sometimes  comes 
a  whiff  of  cold  weather,  scattering 
snow  during  the  night  over  the 
lower  hill-tops,  and  making  a  fire 
acceptable  even  in  an  August  even- 
ing, as  a  rule,  the  summer  climate 
of  Interlacken  is  close  and  oppres- 
sive. You  arc  conscious,  there,  that 


the  air  is  a  fluid ;  you  admit  the 

fact  of  the  atmosphere's  weight; 
you  feel  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
strata  condensing  the  lower  ono  to 
the  condition  of  an  orchid-house, 
which  is  shut  up  tight  and  saturated 
with  vapour.  Few  people  can  bear 
this  heavy  atmosphere  long.  It  ia 
just  the  climate  to  make  flies  sting; 
otherwise  it  suits  the  vegetable 
better  than  the  animal  economy, 
especially  that  highest  economy, 
the  organism  of  the  human  frame. 
Consequently,  Interlacken  ia  quite 
as  much  a  centre  of  repulsion  (let 
us  say  of  radiation)  as  of  attraction. 
The  place  is  too  pretty,  the  creature- 
comforts  too  numerous,  the  crowd 
of  strangers  too  amusing,  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  not  to  like  it  at  first 
sight ;  but  the  air  is  too  thick,  the 
spot  too  confined,  not  to  make  you 
long  to  get  away  from  its  relaxing 
influences.  You  revolt  against  the 
spell  of  a  Castle  of  Indolence,  where 
you  might  end  by  lying  in  bed  and 
dozing  all  day  long. 

An  inevitable  excursion,  requiring 
little  effort  whether  you  do  it  on 
foot  or  in  a  carriage,  is  to  visit  the 
Staubbach,  the  wonderful  Dust- 
Brook,  one  of  the  brightest  pictures 
in  the  Childe  Harold  gallery.  In 
the  former  case,  you  want  no  guide; 
you  have  only  to  follow  the  road 
and  the  stream  of  travellers.  With 
walls  on  each  side  of  you,  some 
thousand  feet  high,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  miss  your  way.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  landlord  of  your  inn  will 
recommend  you  to  the  vehicle  you 
require  at  the  established  tariff. 

Assuredly,  it  is  a  thing  to  do, 
somehow;  although  it  is  the  gran- 
deur of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  quite  as  much  as  the  waterfall, 
which  makes  the  trip  so  well  worth 
taking.  No  painting  or  print  ever 
yet  given  to  the  world  (and  they  are 
countless)  conveys  the  full  majesty 
of  that  valley.  There  shall  you 
hear  frequent  echoes  of  marvellous 
repetitional  powers ;  there  shall  you 
gather  the  pretty  Parnassia,  the 
chastest  marsh-flower  of  the  low- 
land plain;  there  shall  you  find 
enormous  edible  snails,  which  the 
natives  would  never  dream  of  eat- 
ing, not  oven  were  you  to  set  them 
tho   example;   until   at   last  you 
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reach  the  cascade,  and  gaze  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  stream  first  breaking 
rs  neck,  and  then  divided  into 
atoms  and  reduced  to  powder  in 
the  air. 

The  Staubbach  is  the  one  men* 
tioned  by  tourists;  but  in  reality 
there  are  several  staubbachs,  or 
dnst-brooks,  on  either  side  of  the 
valley,  which,  there,  is  what  we 
should  call  a  deep  ravine.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  these  staub- 
bachs appears  to  depend,  somewhat 
paradoxically,  upon  the  heat  rather 
than  upon  the  rain.  The  sun  shines, 
the  snows  melt,  and  there  is  a  con* 
stant  music  of  rushing  streams. 

Don't  go  back  to  Interlacken  by 
the  way  you  came,  but  scramble 
over  the  Wengern  Alp,  after  eating 
or  sleeping  at  the  Pension  Staub- 
bach, or  Staubbach  Hotel  (unpre- 
tending, good,  and  cheap),  or  at  the 
older  establishment,  the  Steinbock. 
The  latter  had  once  the  monopoly, 
and  did  itself  (and  short-pursed 
travellers)  infinite  harm  by  its  scale 
of  charges.  Perhaps  it  has  learnt  a 
lesson  from  the  uprising  of  its  young 
wood-built  rival  [wood,  unpainted, 
is  used  here,  both  in  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  buildings,  as  much 
from  fashion  as  economy] ;  perhaps 
it  has  not ;  it  being  difficult  to  teach 
old  dogs  new  tricks.  Horses  are  to 
be  had  to  make  the  passage;  but 
they  are  hard-worked,  sorely-tried 
beasts ;  and  if  you  can  do  it  on  foot, 
it  is  better  to  do  so.  As  you  mount, 
you  get  glorious  views  down  into 
the  valley.  On  foot,  you  are  your 
own  master :  you  can  turn  round, 
sit  down,  and  enjoy  them  at  leisure ; 
whereas  on  horseback  it  is  incon- 
venient to  look  behind  you,  unless 
you  ride  in  an  ignominious  position, 
facing  the  tail ;  and  the  hirer  of  the 
steed  prefeis  to  regulate  its  halts 
according  to  its  wants  rather  than 
your  good  pleasure. 

From  the  heights  you  trace  the 
course  of  the  numerous  little  staub- 
bachs — the  'clear  springs'  from 
which  Lauterbrunnen  derives  its 
name— until  they  fling  themselves 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  and  it 
occurs  to  you  that  the  Staubbach 
might  be  artificially  improved,  by 
turning  into  it  other  brooks  to  in- 
crease its  volume. 


Waterfalls  are  often  the  better 
for  receiving  a  finishing  touch  from 
the  hand  of  man ;  witness  the  Giess* 
bach,  a  charming  excursion  to  be 
taken  from  Interlacken,  which  I 
therefore  dispose  of  here  at  once. 
You  may  either  do  it  by  daylight, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  sleep- 
ing both  nights  in  your  accustomed 
bed ;  or,  you  may  sleep  at  the  Giess- 
bach  Hotel,  to  witness  the  evening 
illumination  of  the  falls  by  Bengal 
fires.  In  the  former  case,  you  can 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  on  the  terrace, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the 
waterfalls  (seven  in  all,  besides 
minor  leaps  and  rapids  which  do 
not  count),  and  the  magnificent 
forest  in  which  they  are  enshrined 

A  steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Brienz 
takes  you  in  about  an  hour  from 
Interlacken  to  the  foot  of  the  fells, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  *  disco- 
vered' by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Kehrli— - much  as  Columbus  disco- 
vered the  moon.  The  Swiss  Do- 
minie's grand  and  real  discovery 
was,  that  he  could  make  money  by 
them.  On  your  way  note  the  curious 
greenish  rocks,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  towards  the  hoad,  facing 
the  north.  You  land  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  cascade  makes  its 
final  plunge,  and  are  forthwith  ac- 
costed by  worthies  offering  bouquets 
of  rare  Alpine  flowers  for  sate.  If 
you  buy  them  for  your  herbal 
merely,  all  is  fair  and  straightfor- 
ward; there  is  nothing  to  be  said: 
but  to  stick  bought  flowers  in  your 
hat  (after  the  country  fashion)  as  a 
trophy,  giving  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  gathered  them, 
is  a  sham  worthy  of  denouncement 
in  Carlylian  language.  And  here 
you  have  only  to  mount  high  enough 
to  beplume  yourself  with  such  sprigs 
of  heath  and  gentian  as  shall  show 
you  have  really  found  a  prize  in 
situ  instead  of  picking  it  out  of  a 
hawker's  basket. 

It  requires  not  a  very  close  in- 
spection to  discover  that  the  course 
of  the  brook  has  been  turned  in 
places.  As  the  whole  is,  not  a 
waterfall  but  a  continued  succession 
of  waterfalls,  it  is  easy  to  under* 
stand  that  some  of  them  may  hate 
been  the  better  for  a  little  altera- 
tion.   That,  for  instance,  where  you 
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go  between  the  cascade  and  the 
rock  and  gare  at  outward  objects 
through  a  Teil  of  falling  water,  is 
charming,  and  perhaps  unique ;  for 
though  you  can  get  behind  Niagara, 
jou  cannot  see  through  it.  If  this 
'effect'  did  not  exist  naturally, 
honour  to  the  artist  who  contrived  it. 

Another  very  curious  fact  can 
hardly  escape  your  observation. 
Most  streams,  the  further  they  go 
the  greater  is  their  magnitude. 
Goxnpare,  for  example,  the  Thames 
at  Windsor  with  the  Thames  at 
Lambeth,  or  the  Rhine  at  Bale  with 
the  Bhine  at  Cologne.  In  the  Giess- 
tach,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  more 
vater  in  the  tipper  fells  than  in 
those  below,  in  consequence,  evi- 
dently, of  the  considerable  waste  by 
evaporation,  dispersion  of  the  spray 
byirrads,  and  absorption  by  vege- 
tation in  the  course  of  the  long  de- 
scent (eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
feet).  It  becomes  fine  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less;  had  it  much 
farther  to  tall,  it  might  end  in 
nothing.  That  result  does  actually 
occur  in  a  lew  other  lofty  cascades ; 
most  notably  so,  perhaps,  in  the 
principal  fall  in  the  Cirque  de  Ga- 
Taroie  (High  Pyrenees},  where 
sometanes,  in  hot  summers,  of  the 
water  shot  over  the  precipice,  with 
a  stratum  of  dry  air  some  fourteen 
hundred  feet  deep  to  traverse, 
scarcely  a  drop  reaches  the  bottom. 
Earth  is  cheated  of  its  accustomed 
dew;  the  thirsty  atmosphere  takes 
it  all  to  itself. 

On  fine  summer  dayB  the  Wen- 
gern  Alp  is  crowded,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  crowd  so  vast  a  scene, 
in  which  man  is  an  animalcule 
sometimes  visible,  sometimes  re- 
quiring a  magnifier  to  make  him 
out  If  you  could  stick  up  a  gate 
at  each  end  of  the  passage,  and  lock 
it,  you  would  catch  between  them, 
on  sneh  sunny  occasions,  a  consider- 
able number  of  English -fashionables 
and  fineries.  Nor  is  the  trip  the 
less  pleasant  for  that.  Handel's 
oratorios  sound  none  the  worse  for 
heing  listened  to  by  thousands  of 
auditors,  nor  has  the  splendour  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  been  diminished 
by  the  gage  of  millions  of  visitors. 
A  benevolent  Creator,  happily  for 
us*  has  made  many  blessed  things 


which  are  absolutely  inexhaustible; 
the  pleasure  derived  from  thorn  by 
each  individual  in  no  way  lessens 
the  amount  of  pleasure  derivable* 
from  them  by  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  I  get  all  the  warmth  and 
light  I  want  from  the  sun  (some- 
times more  than  I  want),  and  there 
is  still  plenty  of  warmth  and  light 
left  for  you.  After  I,  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  my  great-groat-grandchil- 
dren, with  a  posterity  as  numerous 
as  Brigham  Young's  are  expected 
and  prophesied  to  bo— after  we  havo 
received  from  the  sight  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  its  belongings  all  the 
delight  our  poor  souls  arc  capablo 
of  receiving,  your  posterity  will  bo 
none  the  poorer  in  respect  to  the 
delight  to  be  received  from  it. 

Lady  tourists  especially  enjoy  tho 
Wengern  Alp.  A  very  few  havo 
the  courage  to  do  it  on  foot,  although 
it  is  a  stiff  trot  for  untrained 
walkers ;  others  are  carried  in  chairs 
by  men  who  relieve  each  other 
at  intervals.  This  is  of  course 
an  expensive  mode  of  travelling: 
and  when  the  bearers  get  heated 
with  their  toil,  you  scent  other 
odours  besides  mountain  thyme. 
The  majority  traverse  the  Alp  as 
amazons,  but  when  they  have  mas- 
tered the  first  steep  ascent,  they 
often  dismount  from  their  spavined 
steeds,  receive  their  alpenstock  from 
the  hand  of  the  guide,  and  so  stretch 
their  pretty  little  legs  and  exercise 
their  pretty  little  feet.  They  make 
bouquets  of  cloudberries  and  cran- 
berries, and  stick  flowers  into  the 
hatbands  of  sober-minded  men  who 
never  before  thought  of  wearing 
such  things. 

It  being  optional  whether  yott 
make  the  passage  from  Lauterbrun- 
nen  to  Qrindelwald  or  vice  versa 
from  Grindelwald  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
you  meet  quite  as  many  comers  as 
you  pjass  or  are  passed  by  goers. 
In  going  either  way  on  horseback 
it  is  wise  to  make  the  final  steep 
descent  on  foot.  With  such  a  stream 
of  strangers  thronging  to  and  fro, 
you  want  no  guide,  unless  to  carry 
your  toothbrush  and  your  bit  of 
soap:  and,  strange  to  say,  on  the 
Wengern  Alp,  unintroduced  per- 
sons, even  English  subjects,  salute 
each  other,  nay,  interchange  civil 
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and  sympathetic  words,  under  the 
softening  influence  of  the  Renins  of 
the  spot.  '  Fine  day !'  •  How  very 
lovely!'  'Capital  lunch  to  be  had 
up  there!'  escape  from  lips  that 
never  addressed  each  other  before 
and  often  never  address  each  other 
again. 

'Up  there' (once  the  Chalet  of 
the  Wen  pern  Alp,  but  now  grown 
into  the  Hotel  de  la  Jungfrau)  is  on 
the  level  bit,  the  turning-point  be- 
tween ascending  and  descending, 
where  you  are  close  (using  the  word 
as  a  relative  term)  to  the  upper  ice- 
clad  pyramid  of  the  Jungfrau,  with 
its  horn  of  silver  (Silberhorn)  and 
ita  horn  of  snow  (Sohneehorn),  and 
where  you  may  see  and  hear,  free 
from  danger,  the  fall  of  avalanches 
at  inconsiderable  intervals  of  time. 
The  sight  looks  like  a  snow-slip 
from  a  house-roof,  no  bigger;  the 
sound  reveals  the  magnitude  of  the 
mass,  while  the  seconds  that  elapse 
between  the  slip  and  the  thunder 
mark  the  distance  between  the  eye 
and  the  actual  event.  If  people 
were  not  so  hurried  and  time- 
pressed,  it  would  be  worth  sleeping 
a  night  or  two  '  up  there/  to  stroll 
all  day  (not  alone,  but  kept  out  of 
harm's  way  by  some  native  who 
knows  the  place)  fancying  yourself 
Manfred,  only  a  little  less  miserable, 
gathering  strange  plants  and  smok- 
ing your  cigar  where  the  fragments 
of  the  mountain  are  piled  in  heaps 
and  the  world  of  verdure  is  con- 
tiguous with  the  world  of  snow. 

The  best  time  for  avalanches  is 
the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  has 
softened  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
One  little  lump  let  loose  from  the 
heights  will  draw  after  it  consider- 
able masses,  which  rush  together 
down  hundreds  of  feet.  Still,  these 
summer  avalanches  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  magnitude  to  the  enormous 
ones  that  fall  in  spring.  The  tra- 
veller who  has  formed  his  own  pre- 
vious conception  of  the  phenomenon 
is  likely  to  be  disappointed  at  first 
by  what  looks,  at  that  distance,  like 
the  scattering  of  a  handful  of  four. 
The  sound  alone,  the  thunder-like 
murmur,  convinces  him  that  the 
long  cascade  of  dust  must  weigh 
many  hundred  tons,  and  would 
sweep  houses  before  it,  if  they  stood 


in  its  way.  On  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, these  snowfalls  melt  and  swell 
the  torrent  of  the  Lutschine,  which 
sweeps  down  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen.  It  is  only  by  looking  at 
the  Jungfrau  from  a  comparatively 
near  point  of  view  like  this— and 
even  here,  the  highest  summit, 
placed  farther  to  the  south,  is  invi- 
sible—that an  idea  can  be  con- 
ceived of  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing its  ascent  '  Is  it  possible,' 
you  exclaim  in  wonder,  'that  8 
human  foot  can  ever  have  been 
planted  there!'  The  foolish  and 
unprofitable  feat  was  first  performed, 
in  1811,  by  Messieurs  Rod  and 
Meyer,  since  when  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  other  foolhardy  folk,  a 
lady  even  having,  in  1863,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  thereby 
manifested  her  lack  of  common 
sense. 

The  Wengern  Alp  boasts  a  second 
inn,  the  Bellevue,  a  short  hour's 
walk  from  the  Jungfrau  Hdtel,  at 
a  spot  called  the  little  Scheideck,  or 
Wengern-Scheideck,  where  good 
entertainment  may  also  be  had. 
Thence  commences  the  descent 
down  to  Grindelwald,  during  which 
various  groups  of  mendicants— 
wakers-up  of  echoes,  ballad-singers, 
and  road-menders— remind  you, 
like  Candide's  gallows—that  the 
country  you  have  arrived  at  is  civi- 
lized. 

If  not  in  a  hurry,  Grindelwald 
is  worth  stopping  at  a  few  hours  or 
for  the  night,  if  only  for  the  occasion 
it  allows  to  ladies  and  others  of 
setting  foot  on  a  glacier,  for  once, 
without  fatigue.  The  staple  ma- 
nufacture of  Grindelwald  is  guides, 
who  abound,  and  are  well  reputed. 
Many  of  them,  however,  make  a 
good  thing  by  the  unromantio  em- 
ployment of  carrying  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  and  fro  in  chairs. 
There  are  two  principal  hotels  r.t 
Grindelwald,  the  Eagle  and  tie 
Bear.  When  I  stopped  at  Grin- 
delwald—I  have  passed  through  it 
since  without  stopping— every  hody 
went  to  the  Eagle,  avoiding  tho 
Bear  as  if  it  had  the  pestilence; 
why.  I  know  not  The  Eagle  is 
good,  but  the  charges  sufficiently 
high,  as  is  said  to  be  general 
throughout  the  village.     From  it 
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io  the  upper  glacier  the  distance  is 
trifling ;  but,  when  you  propose  to 
walk  there  with  ladies,  the  guides 
tell  you  truly  tho  way  is  too  dirty. 
The  paths  are  gutters  running  with 
mud  and  slush;  so  your  female 
friends  have  to  make  their  choice 
between  a  horse  and  a  two-porter 
chair— expense  much  about  the 
same— to  the  evident  benefit  of  the 
natives.  If  Grindelwald  had  a 
decent  path  leading  to  the  glacier, 
it  would  lose  a  considerable  part  of 
its  revenue. 

The  morning  is  the  best  time  to 
go  an  the  glacier,  before  the  sun  has 
made  it  slippery;  but  a  few  steps 
ought  to  suffice  to  gratify  your  cu- 
riosity. At  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
is  a  singular  ice-cave  with  a  soft 
blue  light  breaking  through  its 
substance.  The  permanence  of  this 
cave  is  partly  explained  by  the  bits 
of  glacier  served  to  you  at  dinner. 
From  Grindelwald  you  descend,  by 
an  excellent  road,  past  wooden 
houses  rejoicing  jn  abundant  in- 
scriptions and  luxurious  carving, 
meeting  pale-faced  men  and  boys 
clad  in  russet  brown  to  match 
their  complexions,  and  women  and 
childrou  drawing  carts  in  a  melan- 
choly way  like  beasts  of  burden. 
You  yield  to  their  importunity  and 
buy  a  few  toy  chalets,  and  gain 
once  more  the  vale  of  clear  springs. 

An  ascent  to  be  made  (while  In- 
tcrlacken  is  still  your  head-quarters) 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  that 
of  the  Wengern  Alp  in  every  re- 
speot  except  that  it  is  an  ascent, 
and  which  the  tourist  is  strongly 
advised  to  cany  out,  is  that  of  the 
Kiesen.  From  a  complicity  of 
causes,  all  very  natural,  the  Niesen 
is  a  favourite  hill  with  all  who  live 
within  sight  of  it,  and  is  regarded 
with  neighbourly  affection,  as  a 
symbol  of  good  fellowship,  much  as 
the  Wrekin  is  in  Shropshire ;— only 
its  altitude  (some  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea)  reduces  the 
Wrekin  to  humble  proportions.  As 
an  unmistakable  proof  of  its  popu- 
larity, Niesen  is  a  favourite  name 
to  give  to  railway  locomotives, 
steamers,  and  dogs.  It  is  a  quiet 
mountain,  comparatively  isolated 
(thereby  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect),  and  so  little  dangerous 


that  you  may  allow  ladies  to  climb 
it,  on  horseback,  without  feeling 
qualms  of  conscience. 

On  the  Niesen,  you  are  not  tor- 
mented (as  you  are  on  raoro  fre- 
quented slopes)  with  mendicity,  di- 
rect and  indirect.  No  questionably 
blind  women  sing  doleful  ditties  to 
advertise  their  retail  trade  in  lace. 
No  horns  nor  pop-guns,  for  tho 
showing-off  of  ecnoes.  summon  you 
on  the  road  to  stand  and  deliver. 
No  urchins,  to  whom  you  refuse 
tribute,  stir  up  wasps'  nests  and 
then  run  away.  In  short,  you  can 
safelv  mount  the  Niesen  without 
loading  each  pocket  with  five  francs- 
worth  of  sous. 

At  Neuchatel  even,  you  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  summit,  if  you 
know  it  when  you  see  it,  and  where 
to  look  for  it.  On  the  Lake  of 
Thun,  you  behold  it  close  at  hand, 
and  can  measure  it  there  from  top 
to  toe.  But  the  best  view  of  all,  as 
a  picturesque  object,  is  obtained 
from  the  cemetery  of  Thun,  where 
its  dark-green  pyramid,  clothed  at 
the  base  with  a  rich  mantle  of  coni- 
ferous verdure,  forms  the  centre  of 
a  most  striking  group, 

To  the  right,  the  grey  time-worn 
stump  of  the  Stockhorn  is  peeping 
over  a  wreath  of  fleecy  clouds.  Be- 
tween Niesen  and  Stockhorn  is  a 
lower  ridge  hung  with  a  tapestry 
of  fir-tree  woods,  which,  at  that 
distance,  look  like  tho  moss  growing 
on  a  shady  bank.  To  the  left  of 
Niesen,  in  the  background  and  fill- 
ing up  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  shadowy  Drei  Spitz,  uprises  the 
solid  snow-covered  wave  of  the  broad 
Blumlis  Alp. 

All  this  13  only  the  outer  frame- 
work of  the  landscape  seen  from  the 
cemetery  of  Thun.  Tho  central 
area  of  the  picture  in  which  the 
Niesen  figures  is  filled  up  by  the 
Lake  of  Thun :  by  the  river  Aar 
rushing  out  of  it,  in  its  way  to 
Berne  and  Fribourg;  by  an  out- 
spread plain  patchedwith  cornfields 
and  meadows,  dotted  with  trees 
and  human  habitatious,  and  richly 
fringed  with  upright  poplars.  To 
add  more  variety  where  variety  is 
superabundant,  there  is  the  bowery 
island  of  the  Aar,  the  covered  bridgo 
which  serves  as  a  sluico-gate,  the 
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steamer  ready  to  start  for  Tnter- 
seen,  and  the  pretty  town  of  Thun 
itself. 

To  get  to  the  Niesen  from  Intcr- 
lacken,  the  simplest  way  is  to  re- 
trace your  stops  and  cross  the  Lako 
of  Thun  to  the  little  port  of  Spiez, 
where  the  steamer  will  deposit  you. 
This  lake  is  partly  fed  by  the-  river 
Simme,  which  also  brings  to  it 
something  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent than  water.  It  has  already 
carried  out  a  very  large  delta  of 
soil  and  pebbles  into  the  lako,  and 
must  eventually  fill  it  up.  A  few 
hundred  years  henco,  the  Lake  of 
Thun  will  not  be  half  so  pretty  as  it 
now  is,  which  is  a  reason  for  en- 
joying it  while  we  can. 

From  Spiez  to  Wiinmis  is  only  a 
stroll:  at  first,  through  bowers  of 
luxuriant  plum-trees;  thence,  you 
may  take  a  short  cut  through  a 
wood ;  then  over  a  bridge  that  spans 
the  Kander  and  along  the  high 
road,  until  you  reach  the  Lowe  or 
Lion,  with  a  pension  opposite  be- 
longing to  the  6ame  landlord,  for 
1  warders,  strangers,  and  quiet  people 
in  general.  For  inns  like  this,  in 
Switzerland,  often  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  Town  Hall,  Exchange,  and 
Common  Council  room  combined, 
where  the  natives  meet  at  stated 
times  to  discuss  commercial  affairs 
and  local  politics. 

Wimmis,  pretty  and  picturesque, 
is  the  portal  of  the  Simmenthal,  the 
valley  through  which  runs  the  high 
road  to  Vevay  and  the  Lako  of 
Geneva.  Independent  of  being  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  tho 
Niesen,  it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
place  of  rest,  whence  also  you  may 
proceed,  by  Frutigen,  to  the  giddy 
precipices  of  tho  Gemmi.  So  pri- 
mitive are  the  ways  of  the  place,  and 
so  honest  the  people,  that  tho  front 
door  of  my  pension  was  left  open  to 
the  public  all  night  long,  without 
any  one  dreaming  it  to  be  an  im- 
prudent act  It  is  also  one  of  tho 
stations  where  you  may  fall  in  with 
German  new-married  couples,  sit- 
ting hand  in  hand  all  day  long  and 
gloating  into  each  others'  eyes  with- 
out entertaining  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  they  are  making  them- 
selves supremely  ridiculous. 

The  Niesen  is  another  excellent 


test- walk;  if  you  cannot  do  that 
without  being  distressed,  you  had 
better  let  really  alpine  work  alone. 
Neither  will  it  suit  economical 
tourists,  like  one  we  once  fell  in  with 
in  Scotland,  who  begged  a  chance 
companion  not  to  walk  so  fast,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  sweat. 
Nevertheless,  the  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood make  a  mere  sport  of 
scaling  tho  Niesen;  and  curious 
enough,  they  are  fond  of  night  as- 
cents! The  motive,  doubtless,  is 
the  spectacle  of  sunrise,  and  not 
any  vain  flirtations  by  the  way.  The 
path  is  just  so  plain  that  it  would 
lx)  hard  to  lose  it,  and  just  so  narrow 
and  steep  in  places  that  tho  fair 
ones  cannot  refuse  a  little  guidance 
and  help.  Beware,  however,  of 
letting  them  sit  on  an  anthill,  or  near 
a  wasp's  nest. 

We  have  heard  of  Pelion  piled 
upon  Ossa ;  our  Niesen  is  something 
of  the  sort.  The  natives  reckon 
three  mountains  from  the  bottom  to 
tho  top ;  '  Drei  Berge  von  Wimmis 
hinauf.'  The  first  is  the  Schmidzt- 
berglein;  the  second,  the  Stalden; 
tho  third,  the  Niesen  proper,  or  tho 
upper  Niesen.  Tho  ch&let  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Stalden  offers  wine  and 
delicious  water,  with  a  bench  and 
table  on  which  to  sit  and  drink 
them.  You  pay  for  the  wine  a  little 
dear ;  you  give  what  you  please  for 
tho  water,  which  gushes  from  the 
spring,  clear,  cool  and  bright;  the 
bench  and  the  table  are  gratuitous 
fixtures  which  shrink  from  neither 
snow  nor  sunshine.  A  few  tufts  of 
nettles  prove  their  fondness  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings. 
All  the  wine  brought  hither  mounts 
on  men's  backs;  to  the  Niesen, 
higher  up,  it  is  conveyed  on  horse- 
back. Now  a  bottle  of  wine  weighs 
about  three  pounds ;  and  a  man  will 
carry  on  his  back,  twenty  bottles  as 
a  load — a  tolerable  burthen  on  level 
ground,  a  very  respectable  one  with 
all  the  way  up  hill.  Who  would 
grudge  the  poor  fellow  his  profit  so 
gained,  while  drinking  a  drop  to 
give  tho  strength  for  an  ««bur- 
thened  ascent  ? 

Other  things  besides  wine  are  car- 
Tied  up  to  the  top  on  the  shoulders 
of  men. 

'  Bread,  and  meat,  and  poultry* 
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fish,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing!  I 
suppose? 

'Of  course;  and  there's  one  thing 
I  advise  you  to  carry  nP»  without 
fell— namely,  a  dry  and  warm  flan- 
nel shirt.  As  for  the  rest,  yon  may 
as  well  giro  it  np ;  you  would  never 
guess  it,  if  I  gave  you  a  week. 
Prom  Stalden,  you  may  be  conveyed 
the  rest  of  the  way  upwards  in  an 
'  oberaf/  a  sort  of  chair  which  fits 
upon  the  porter's  shoulders.  He 
stoops;  you  take  your  seat  in  the 
chair,  with  your  back  to  his  but  a 
little  above  it;  he  rises,  and  then 
commences  his  sturdy  march  Ex- 
celsior. Inquiring  of  one  of  these 
strong-backed  worthies  what  his 
charge  was  for  a  lady,  he  told  me 
that  his  usual  fee  was  no  more  than 


the  moderate  sum  of  ten  francs! 
I  should  be  sorry  to  do  it  myself 
for  double  the  money. 

'  But  if  the  lady  is  fat?'  I  asked. 

'  Das  mir  ist  gleicji ;'  '  That's  all 
one  to  me/  he  said,  •  so  I  do  but 
earn  ten  francs.9 

When  we  remember  that  the 
guide-post  at  the  foot  of  the  Nieseu 
marks  three  leagues  and  three- 
quarters  as  tho  distance  to  the  top ; 
that  a  light  untrammelled  walker 
thinks  something  of  himself  if  ho 
gets  up  in  five  hours  and  down  in 
three;  we  may  wonder  that  these 
mountaineers  do  not  beg  or  steal 
instead  of  carrying  fat  women,  sin- 
glehanded,  to  tho  inn  at  the  summit, 
at  the  cheap  rate  of  eight  shillings 
per  head. 


LEAR'S    FOOL. 

Jfitiian  an&  Jfart. 

TWO  women,  nobly  nurtured,  sister-twins 
In  beauty  such  as  might  have  won  the  prize 
Of  Paris  from  the  world,  lost  Actium 
For  other  Anthonys,  or  burnt  new  Troys, 
Met  to  take  counsel  of  the  closing  day. 
One,  half  reclined  upon  a  crimson  couch, 
Her  cheek  supported  by  her  dimpled  hand, 
Her  finger  bound  by  that  encircling  hoop 
Which  either  stamps  its  impress  deep  for  life, 
Or  loosely  from  the  care-worn  finger  slips. 
The  other  rested  firm  with  elbow  laid 
Composed  upon  a  marble  chimney  slab. 
On  her  down-drooping  finger  life  had  laid 
No  burthen  yet    She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  I  heard  you  were  alone ;  and  so  I  came*' 

'  Am  I  not  ever  thus  ?    More  lonely  still 
When  he  is  here  than  when  he  stays  away. 
I  might  as  well  be  barred  within  a  cage, 
And  twitter  on  a  turf  four  inches  square, 
While  all  the  brightrplumed  creatures  of  the  earth 
lent  the  glad  hours  their  wings,  as  live  shut  up 
In  this  old  house  with  no  one  but ' 

'A  mate.' 

'A  nothing— a  mere  book-worm,  not  a  bird.' 

'  I  grieve  that  you  should  find  the  hours  so  dull : 
The  more  because  I  urged  you  to  this  course. 
Indeed  I  thought  you  needed  but  the  link 
Of  shared  delights  free  from  the  busy  crowd ; 
The  books  together  read ;  your  harp,  his  voico ; 
Or  quiet  converse  flecked  with  sparkling  wit. 


1oS  Lear* 8  Foot. 

You  ne'er  nro  wanting  in  a  ready  word : 
'Tis  strange  h<>  is  so  dull  as  not  to  strike 
The  sparks  of  fancy ' 

'  At  the  fancy  lull 
We  dil  cxennnero  a  fuw  smart  repartees. 
You  know  he  was  old  Lear,  and  1  tho  Fool/ 

'  Cannot  you  play  tho  Fool  at  home?' 

•  T  did  once  try ;  but  it  was  dreary  work. 

I  cuili  d  liitu  "  Nunele."    But  ho  said  tho  word 

II  i !  a  sad  sound  for  him.    I  asked  him  why. 
lit.1  answered  that  a  lovely  girl  ho  knew 
Often  performed  that  part  to  royal  Lcnr; 

That  there  was  something — but  ho  falterel  there, 
And  said  his  work  awaited  him,  his  bi>oks 
Must  all  be  got  through  for  the  iio\t  "  Jieviow," 
And  thoughts  of  trouble  hindered  his  free  mind/ 

'  You  helped  him  with  his  reading?  read  the  least 
Important  of  tho  volumes,  while  he  took 
In  hand  the  works  on  subjects  more  profound?' 

*  I  never  thought  to  do  so.    Is  it  right 

I  or  any  one  but  him  to  read  and  judge  ?' 

'  Why,  there  you  show  a  conscience  keen  as  his. 
Well,  no ;  you're  right.    He  could  not  leavo  tho  task 
Alone  to  such  a  novice  as  my  Anno; 
YTet  something  you  might  help,  if  but  to  guido 

II  is  choice  in  singling  out  the  worthiest — 

But  what  is  here?    Why,  what  a  choice  bouquet!' 

'  Yes ;  Herbert  sent  it.    But  what  card  is  that  ? 
In  turning  round  the  flowers,  see!  you  have  dropped 
A  loose  card  dangling  by  a  scrawl  of  string/ 

'  It  bears  a  brief  direction — u  Miss  Latour, 

Great  Titchiield  Street." ' 


'The  actress!' 

'So  it  seems.' 


'Tied  to  the  flowers  1' 

'Why  do  you  pale  and  shake?' 

'  Tho  flowers— tho  flowers  were  never  meant  for  moT 

'  Well,  what  is  thero  in  that?    Tho  gift  is  good 
Let  it  be  given  to  whomsoe'er  it  may. 
What  horror  speaks  in  your  wide  eyes?' 

'The  name  — 
The  name!— This  woman  must  bo  Shakespeare's  Fool !' 

'  Beware— be  ware,  lest  fiction's  fools  aro  fooled 
By  those  of  fact !    You  lose  your  self-command. 
Pardon,— I  am  disturbed  to  sec  you  thus. 
The  light  has  faded  from  your  golden  hair; 
Your  lips  are  livid.    Pray,  oh  pray  rely ' 

'  This  U  tho  name  ho  could  not  Fpeak  to  me ; — 
That  choked  his  voice— that  troubled  all  his  thoughts. 
I  am  behaved — betrayed  !    Take,  take  those  flutters 
And  shed  their  hateful  blossoms  on  the  wind ! 
The  rose  of  all  my  life  is  crushed  and  dead 
Since  Herbert  is  untrue  I' 
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'  One  word—* 

'  Not  one !' 

'  There  must  be  somo  mistake.' 

'Therels,  thcroia! 
That  half-wit  boy  his  charity  supports, 
Whom  many  a  time  I've  urged  mm  to  dismiss, 
Has  all  mistook  his  errand.    That  address, 
Tied  to  the  blossoms,  should  have  borne  them  winged 
With  lore— to  Miss  Latour  1* 

'  Tis  strange ;  unliko 
The  man  I've  known  so  many  a  noble  year.' 

4  You  knew  him  ne'er  till  now  I' 

f  Judge  him  not  yet, 
And  on  such  evidence,— so  slight,  so  weak 
To  weigh  against  the  verdict  of  a  world 
That  honours  him  as  one  in  whom  no  fault- 
Even  such  as  in  that  world  is  lightly  held — 
Has  ever  marred  the  whiteness  of  his  life. 
What  if  I  judged  you  as  you  judge  of  him  ? 
What  if  I  said  you  lacked  in  charity 
In  begging  him  dismiss  that  half-wit  boy 
Who  earns  the  crust  his  bed-rid  mother  needs? 
Why  now  you  flush  with  anger.    Did  he  so, 
When  you  bore  hard  upon  the  orphan  ?— Anne ! 
I  do  believe  in  my  most  hopeful  heart 
No  thought  of  his  has  wrong*  d  you.    I  have  known 
This  poor  Emile  Latour.    The  girl  is  one 
Devoted  to  a  crippled  father's  care; 
Of  life  most  spotless ;  beautiful  as  day. 
Why  start?    If  true  there's  beauty  in  her  face, 
The  more  unwise  to  mar  your  own  with  frowns. 
The  flowers,  if  meant  for  her— but  'tis  not  sure- 
Must  have  been  sent  to  cheer  the  cripple's  room. 
Or,  say  they  were  for  her;  well,  what  of  that  ?— 
Quick !  pluck  the  thorn  of  doubt  from  off  your  check, 
Bee,  here  he  comes.' 

'What I  you  here,  Bell.— So,  Anno, 
You  got  your  flowers,  I  see.    Why  here's  tho  card 
I  tent  to  Mtes  Latour! — That  idiot  boy  1 
Well,  'tis  no  matter :  she  has  learnt  ere  this 
By  other  signs  agreed  on,  that  the  coast 
Is  clear  for  flight    By  this  time  she's  on  board  — 
You  stare.    The  secret's  out.    Sweet  cousin  Bell, 
And  you,  my  little  wife,  draw  nearer :— so. 
Now  listen  while  I  tell  a  pleasant  tale 
Of  Lear's  poor  Fool. 

You've  heard  of  Miss  Latour  ? 
You  knew  her  the  best  daughter  in  the  world. 
Few  knew  she  was  a  wife.    Half  for  the  sake 
Of  her  old  crippled  father ;  half  in  fear 
Of  such  teinptatians  as  her  calling  threw 
Still  ever  in  her  way ;  she  gave  her  hand 
To  a  mete  shifter  of  the  playhouse  scenes. 
The  man  turned  out  a  drunkard  and  a  brute, 
And  was  dismissed  for  wardrobe  pilfering. 
Haunting  the  theatre  but  to  seize  her  gains, 
He  beat  and  bruised  her  in  her  humble  home. 


ICO  Lear 8  Fool 

She  bore  np  bravely — till  a  child  was  bom. 

Then  would  this  shame  of  manhood  take  the  child 

From  out  the  mother's  arms,  and  swear  to  part 

The  treasure  from  her  breast,  unless— unless — 

Jn  short,  unless  she  found  him  larger  sums 

To  satisfy  his  vicious  drunken  greed. 

Friends  helped  her:  pave  large  sums.    And  day  by  day 

So  bought  the  mother  back  her  bosom's  child ! 

This  could  not  last.    The  actors  took  it  up. 

And  one— all  honour  to  his  noble  name ! — 

Poor  fellow !  he  went  down  amid  the  Beas 

Before  his  cup  of  sweet  humanity 

Was  full.    Well,  I  must  close  my  tale  in  haste. 

Her  lather's  dead ;  and  she  is  safe  beyond 

The  wretch's  power :  sails  for  America 

With  the  first  breeze  to-morrow.    There  she  owns 

A  brother  will  l>e  guardian  to  her  child 

And  her. — My  Anne,  you're  weeping.' 

'Mind  not  mo. 
'Tis  not  the  talc :  'tis  that  strong  heliotrope 
That  makes  me  faint.' 

'  Wiry  what  a  fool  was  I 
To  chooso  so  badly  when  I  bought  the  gift: 
In  all  the  lore  of  flowers  that  seek  the  sun, 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  an  owl.    What,  you  too,  Bell  !' 

*  That's  the  verbena !    'Tis  a  pungent  plant. 
'Twould  prick  the  tears  out  of  a  core  of  flint.' 

'  Nay,  never  mask  your  tenderness.    I  see 
The  tale  has  touched  you— could  almost  believo 
That  something  even  deeper  than  tho  tale * 

'  Good  cousin  Herbert,  search  us  not  too  closely. 
Our  thoughts  are  sometimes  contraband  of  war  :— 
A  Utile  smuggling,  too,  we  do  besides. 
Yet  'tis  not  in  your  Articles  of  War, 
Nor  in  your  Customs'  duties  noted  down, 
That  you  should  cry,  with  every  change  of  mood, 
"  Stand  and  deliver !"  like  a  highwayman. 
Our  women's  hearts  are  riddles  to  you  gods. 
We've  been  a  little  foolish,  both  of  us.— 
Our  errors  lie  in  our  poor  fledgeless  souls 
That  shiver  in  their  nests  before  their  wings 
Have  cast  the  down. — Ay,  take  her  to  your  breast. — » 
I  leave  you  to  your  golden  wedding,  Anne : 
For  golden  breaks  the  sun  your  passing  cloud. 
Be  sure  he'll  give  you  work  enough  to  do. 
She  wants  to  meddle,  Herbert,  with  your  books. 
But  now  farewell :  one  waits  for  me  at  home. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  my  Harry's  bride. 
Till  then,  to-morrow,  farewell  to  you  both  1' 

Eleanora  L.  Hbbvey. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

JOHN  WILMOT. 


I 


WHEN  John  Wilmot  had  parted 
with    Ellen    Bowden  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latters  leaving  for 
London,  he  had  bemoaned  himself 
bitterly   and  openly,  as  became  a 
loving    frank   boy,  and  Ellen  had 
shown  superior  self-command,  and 
had  developed  that  almost  cruelly 
comforting   manner  'which  the  one 
who  is  soundest  at  heart  alone  can 
show.      He  had  been  fearful,  jealous, 
hopeless  about  her  and  her  stabi- 
lity, and  she  had  sought  to  assuage 
these  various  passions  in  her  own 
sensible,  affectionate,  truthful  way, 
and  had  failed  while  she  was  still 
present  with  him.    But  when  they 
were  wide  apart  and  John  Wilmot 
was   free   from  the  painful  excite* 
ment  of  hearing  what  might  befall 
jincm    in  Xiondon  perpetually  dis- 
cussed, he  began  to  reassert  his  own 
masculine    superiority  to  absence, 
distance,'  and   change—to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
own  true  instincts  would  have  saved 
fiim  from  the  snares  of  a  false  woman 
for   his  first  true  love,  and  to  be 
generally  sanguine. 

So  he  continued  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  Ellen's  stay  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Sutton ;  so  he  continued 
long  after  Ellen's  letters  became 
mere  circulars  apologizing  for  not 
having '  written  before '  and  for '  not 
writing  more  now '  (fox  the  effusions 
whose  frequent  exit  from  her  house 
Karian  sagaciously  ignored  con* 
tained  little  more  than  these  sen* 
fences) ;  so  he  continued  until  fur- 
ther patient  continuance  would  have 
been  a  weakness,  and  then  he  took 
thought  as  to  the  path  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  pursue,  and  finally 
decided  on  going  up  to  see  her. 

He  did  not  much  care  whether  or 
not  he  would  be  welcome  to  the  pre- 
siding powers  of  the  house  in  which 
she  was  dwelling.  He  loved  Ellen 
Bowden,  and  it  was  Ellen  Bowden 
alone  whom  he  had  to  consider. 
Such  love  as  his  for  the  girl  he  had 
known  all  her  life  her  uncle  and 
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aunt  would  be  powerless  to  compen- 
sate her  for,  if  they  caused  her  to 
lose  it  So  he  went  up  with  the 
determination  fixed  firmly  in  his 
mind  that  she  should  not  lose  it  if 
fond  efforts  of  his  could  teach  her 
how  to  keep  it  still. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  the  good  looks  of  height 
and  health,  of  honour  and  honesty ; 
dark,  clear-complexioned,  open-eyed, 
with  short  curly  brown  hair  and  the 
upright  bearing  and  6linging  step  of 
ono  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  carry- 
ing a  gun  and  the  breaking  in  of  a 
thoroughbred  colt  He  had  received 
greater  educational  advantages  than 
the  sons  of  yeomen  usually  receive, 
for  he  had  been  a  private  pupil  in 
the  house  of  the  vicar  of  his  father's 
parish,  and  the  vicar  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar;  and  he  was  a 
young  man  gifted  with  the  grace  of 
making  the  most  of  these  advan- 
tages, for  he  had  kept  his  mind  from 
rusting  by  going  through  a  course 
of  reading  of  the  English  classics, 
slowly  but  regularly,  since  he  had 
come  from  the  vicar's  supervision. 
Accordingly  he  had  shone  as  a  star 
of  some  magnitude  in  Ellen  Bow- 
den's  little  world.  His  selection  of 
her  had  been  deemed  an  honour; 
for  report  said  that  the  vicar's 
daughter  would  have  smiled  upon 
him  if  he  had  sought  her  smiles. 
Altogether,  Ellen  Bowden  was  re- 
garded by  henelf  and  others  as  a 
very  fortunate  girl  when  it  became 
generally  known  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  young  John  Wilmot. 

He  had  never  liked  the  plan  of 
her  going  up  to  London  to  be 
polished  as  her  mother  called  it. 
•  She  was  quite  polished  enough  for 
a  fanner  s  wife/  he  said,  '  and  he 
never  wanted  her  to  seem  or  to  be 
thought  more  than  a  farmer's  wife/ 
They  were  young  and  happy  and 
they  loved  each  other  dearly,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  tbeir 
wedding  immediately  and  being  free 
to  show  how  happy  and  loving  they 
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were— nothing  to  stop  it,  save  this 
freak  of  Mrs.  Bowden's  that  Ellen 
should  go  up  to  London  to  see  life 
and  be  polished  by  intercourse  with 
Mai  tin's  lady  wife,  Mrs.  Sutton. 

He  kept  up  a  hopeful  heart  about 
this  girl  with  whom  he  looked  for- 
ward to  passing  his  life,  until  her 
letters,  from  being  brief  and  cold, 
ceased  altogether.  That  was  her 
aunt's  influence,  he  told  himself,  her 
lady  aunt,  who  probably  did  not 
want  further  connection  with  rough 
country  people,  and  who  perhaps 
deemed  Ellen  pretty  enough  to 
command  a  better  match  in  town. 
However,  it  was  certainly  not  her 
aunt's  mission  in  life  to  step  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife,  for  that 
Ellen  would  have  been  by  this  time 
had  she  not  gone  up  to  be  polished. 
Accordingly  ne  resolved  to  go  up 
and  see  how  things  were  going- 
resolved  to  go  up  and  battle  for  his 
rights  against  the  subtle  influence 
which  was  weaning  his  love  from 
him. 

He  had  many  dark  and  angry 
thoughts  about  Mrs.  Sutton  in  his 
mind  as  he  travelled  up.  He  pic- 
tured her  to  himself  as  a  high-nosed, 
haughty- man  tiered,  handsome,  heart- 
less woman,  who  would  try  to  make 
him  uncomfortable  by  being  cold 
and  distant  to  him.  If  she  was  this, 
he  told  himself  he  would  put  it 
plaiuly  to  Ellen  that  she  would  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  fine  respect 
and  consideration  a  woman  should 
have  for  her  future  husband  if  she 
did  not  at  once  side  with  him  and 
leave  her  aunt.  It  would  be  their 
lives'—Ellen's  and  his— that  would 
be  welded  together:  no  temporary 
alliance  with  her  aunt  ought  to  bo 
maintained  by  the  girl  at  the  cost  of 
a  rift  in  their  future  permanent  one. 
Ho  reached  Mrs.  Sutton's  house 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  before  his  appeal  at  the  door 
was  answered  the  trampling  of 
horses  made  him  look  round  to  see 
Ellen,  accompanied  by  a  lady  and 

Gentleman,  ride  up  to  the  steps, 
'he  lady  was  young,  fair,  bewitch- 
ingly  pretty  and  gentle  looking.  He 
never  thought  for  an  instant  that 
she  could  be  the  terrible  aunt  whom 
he  had  come  up  to  beard  in  her  own 
den.    Indeed  he  did  not  think  of 


anything,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  Ellen  stooped 
forward  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  as  he  started  forward  to  meet 
her,  and  exclaimed— 

'  Oh  I  John,  how  you  frightened 
me  I  Aunt  Marian ,  let  me  introduce 
Mr.  John  Wilmot/ 

'  Quite  a  young  Apollo/  was  Mrs. 
Sutton's  mental  remark,  as  she 
bowed  gracefully  and  languidly  to 
the  young  man  whom  she  feared 
might  interfere  with  several  of  her 
present  plans.  Then  she  dismounted 
with  the  aid  of  her  cavalier,  and  de- 
termined to '  disarm  Orson  by  cour- 
tesy.' 

*  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  dine 
with  us  at  seven,  and  go  with  Elly 
and  me  to  a  concert  afterwards,'  she 
said,  sweetly.  'You  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  home  news  to  give 
your  old  friend,  and  I  cannot  let  her 
stay  to  hear  it  now,  for  we  must  go 
and  dress— but  dine  with  us  at 
seven.1 

John  Wilmot  accepted  the  invi- 
tation with  a  greater  amount  of  em- 
barrassment than  he  had  ever  before 
believed  it  possible  he  could  feel  in 
the  presence  of  any  woman,  even  if 
she  were  a  queen.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  of  what  it  behoved  him  to  do. 
Should  he  go  in  at  once— go  in  to 
the  palace  of  this  fairy  queen  ?  or 
should  he  retire  to  the  depths  of  his 
hotel  and  dress  himself  in  the  most 
fitting  array  he  possessed  for  the 
banquet? 

'  I  will  come— I  shall  be  very 
happy/  he  stammered ;  and  then  he 
looked  round  to  see  whether  or  not 
Ellen  was  very  happy  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation*  Bat  Ellen 
was  springing  from  her  horse  at  the 
moment,  and  he  could  not  catch  her 
eye. 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

MBS.  SUTTON'S  LITTLE  DINNEB. 

John  Wilmot  had  an  extraordi- 
narily good  physique.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  with  small  heads,  eel  well 
on  between  square  shoulders,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  bodily  strength,  rarely 
look  mentally  weak.  For  instance, 
on  this  occasion,  though  lie  had 
gone  through  several  phases  of  ner- 
vousness between  the  moment  of  re- 
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reiving  Mrs.  Snttotrt  invitation  and 
the  moment  of  his  accepting  it, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  torture 
opon  him  when  at  length  he  walked 
into  Marian's  drawing-room.  That 
lady  herself,  turning  round  to  watch 
his  approach  and  welcome  him,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  young  yeoman 
might  almost  be  a  gentleman. 

His  nervousness  had  been  a  vague 
feeling,  created  by  vague  causes. 
Unlike  a  woman  under  similar  cir- 
cnmstances,  he  had  not  sought  to 
give  form  and  substance  to  the  ex- 
perience that  was  about  to  come  to 
him.  He  had  only  felt  strongly  con- 
vinced that  he  should  that  evening 
find  himself  in  a  society,  and  amidst 
surroundings,  of  the  usages  of  whioh 
be  was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had 
only  feared  that  this  ignorance 
might  manifest  itself,  and  lower  him 
in  the  eyes  of  Ellen. 

But  now,  when  he  came  into  the 
room,  he  exercised  so  much  con- 
straint over  himself  as  to  seem,  even 
to  the  keen  blue  eyes  of  Marian 
Button,  to  be  very  much  at  ease. 
The  two  ladies,  the  aunt  and  niece, 
felt  the  fact  with  a  throb  of  surprise 
—the  latter  with  a  throb  of  pleasure 
that  he  bore  himself  as  best  became 
him;  that  the  happy  medium  man- 
ner existed  in  a  quarter  where  they 
cooM  not  reasonably  have  looked 
for  it 

'It  is  like  old  days  to  see  you 
*?ara,  John/  Ellen  said,  as  John 
Wiltnot  came  over  to  the  side  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  was  lounging 
and  fanning  herself!. 

'Yes,  it  must  seem  as  though  you 
had  onlv  been  separated  for  a  day 
or  two/  Mrs.  Sutton  put  in;  'it 
always  does  seem  so,  I  notice,  when 
intimate  friends  meet  unless  either 
has  altered  very  much.' 

'  Then  one  of  us  must  have  altered 
very  much/  John  Wilmot  answered, 
decidedly ;  '  seeing  her  in  this  way 
neither  reminds  me  of  old  days,  nor 
makes  me  think  the  old  days  any- 
thing but  long  past' 

'He  shall  mark  the  difference 
more  before  I  have  done  with  him/ 
Marian  thought :  she  said  aloud — 

'  What  nonsense  we  all  talk  about 
"old  times,"  to  be  sure;  when,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  there  is  not  one  , 
in  a  thousand  who  would  wish  to 


live  them  over  again.  I  would  not, 
for  one;  would  you,  Ellio?' 

'  The  present  is  so  pleasant  to  me 
that  I  can't  wish  for  any  change, 
Aunt  Marian/  Ellen  said,  depre- 
catingly;  and  then  John  Wilmot 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
change  from  thi  room,  with  its  deli- 
cately-papered walls,  where  glitter- 
ing mirrors  reproduced  the  pro- 
fusely scattered  beauties  of  art 
which  Marian  had  delighted  in  col- 
lecting, to  the  best  parlour  of  the 
house  he  sighed  to  make  Ellen  mis- 
tress of,  would  be  great  indeed. 

His  eyes  mirrored  his  thoughts, 
as  he  let  them  fall  questioningly, 
regretfully,  lovingly,  on  the  girl 
who  had  promised  to  marry  him. 
She  was  changed;  she  was  very 
muoh  changed.  His  eyes  told  him 
that  she  was  improved;  but  his 
heart  rebelled  against  the  improve- 
ment It  was  not  of  an  order  to  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  the  homely- 
appointed  farm-house  where  her 
lines  would  be  cast  if  she  were 
faithful  to  him  and  to  herself. 

The  change  was  too  subtle  for  the 
blunt,  honest  mind  of  the  young  man 
to  analyze  it  It  was  expressed  in 
everything:  in  posture,  in  dress,  in 
tone;  and  still,  when  he  tried,  he 
could  not  define  it  to  himself.  He 
had  seen  her  in  silks  and  muslins 
often  of  old;  this  robe  that  she 
wore  now  was  only  silk;  and  yet  it 
seemed  a  far  more  exalted  material 
than  it  belonged  to  women  of  his 
order  to  wear.  As  Ellen  went  on 
speaking  to  him,  still  leaning  back 
lazily,  with  a  self-possession  that 
was  tew  to  him  in  her,  still  slowly 
waving  the  big  black  Spanish  fan 
to  and  fro,  he  felt  that  she  would  be 
incongruous  in  his  best  parlour. 

'  My  husband  is  away  from  home, 
Mr.  Wilmot/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  pre- 
sently, •  but  we  have  not  victimised 
you  to  the  extent  of  making  you 
our  sole  escort:  Arthur  Eldale  is 
coming  too;  isn't  it  gorgeous  of 
him?' 

f  Why  ?'  John  Wilmot  asked. 

'Oh,  custom  commands  that  gra- 
titude be  felt  and  shown  when 
Arthur  Eldale  sacrifices  himself  at 
a  concert  and  a  quiet  dinner  to  pre- 
cede it/  the  lady  replied,  laughing. 

Now  a  dinner  at  seven  o'clock, 
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and  a  concert  to  follow,  represented 
much  dissipation  to  John  Wilmoffl 
mind.  It  had  been  hid  proud  and 
happy  fate  to  attend  three  or  four 
fifth-rate  musical  meetings  in  the 
market-town  where  Ellen  used  to 
live ;  and  these  had  been  gala-days 
to  him.  He  had  worn  a  flower  in 
his  coat  on  one  occasion  he  remem- 
bered, and  gloves  that  were  too 
tight,  and  that  hurt  him  in  the 
wrist;  bat  he  had  been  happy  in 
hearing  'Gome  into  the  garden, 
Maud/  sung  by  some  one  whom  the 
local  papers  the  next  day  declared 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Sims 
Beeves.  He  could  not  understand 
why  gratitude  should  be  felt  and 
evinced  to  Mr.  Arthur  Eldale  for 
sharing  6uch  pleasures  in  such  com- 
pany. Before  he  could  be  instructed 
as  to  the  reason,  Ellen  said — 

4  He  will  make  dinner  late,  I 
know,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
first  part* 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  does/ 
Mrs.  Sutton  yawned ;  '  that  trio  for 
the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello 
will  be  sweeter  to  me  unheard/ 

'There's  a  fantasia,  too,  in  the 
first  part  that  will  bean  awful  bore/ 
Ellen  said;  'on  airs  from  "Trova- 
tore,"  I  think/ 

'  Why  do  you  go,  if  it's  such  an 
awful  bore,  Ellen?'  John  Wilmot 
asked;  'you  used  to  think  enough 
of  a  concert,  if  it  was  good/ 

'I  never  heard  a  decent  one  till  I 
came  to  town/  she  said,  contempt- 
uously. 'Oh,  Aunt  Marian!  you 
can't  realise  how  our  ears  used  to 
bo  tortured  by  people  who  would 
sing  when  they  had  neither  voice, 
nor  method,  nor  talent,  nor  any- 
thing else:  ours  is  such  an  over- 
looked corner  of  the  world  that  it 
has  cut  out  of  the  route  of  the 
stars.' 

Mrs.  Button  smiled  languidly. 
'Poor  child !  I  am  so  sorry  that  wo 
can't  do  anything  you  like  better 
to-night;  Eldale  has  made  us  dis- 
contented by  talking  of  that  new 
piece  at  the  Adelphi/ 

'I  suppose  you  have  taken  your 
tickets  for  this,  and  so  you  must 
go?'  John  Wilmot  said,  innocently. 

Mrs.  Sutton  smiled  again.  *  Un- 
fortunately, our  tickets  are  given  to 
us  by  the  giver  of  the  concert;  she 


said.  'A  young  lady,  a  friend  of 
mine,  makes  her  debut  to-night  as  s 
pianist;  she  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
success,  and  1  am  much  interested 
in  her:  that  is  our  reason  for 
going/ 

'Oh!  and  you  know  her?'  John 
Wilmot  said,  with  rather  clumsy 
surprise.  Just  then  Mr.  Eldale 
was  announced,  and  the  four  went 
in  to  dinner. 

Then  John  Wilmot's  surprise  in- 
creased. He  had  expected  to  see  a 
handsome  room,  and  a  good  table ; 
but  Mrs.  Sutton  knew  what  she  was 
about,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
both  him  and  Ellen  mark  well  the 
difference  that  existed  between  them 
now.  It  was  not  a  noble-minded 
thing  to  do;  but  Marian  had  not  a 
noble  mind,  and  so  she  did  it. 

The  dining-room  was  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  the  scent  of  mignonette 
filled  the  room.    The  party  was  so 
small  to-day  that  the  lady  of  tho 
house  had  ordained  that  the  repast 
should  be  served  on  a  small  oval 
table  near  to  the  window— a  glitter- 
ing oasis  in  a  desert  of  Turkey  car- 
pet Mr.  Wilmot  had  dined  at  audit 
dinners,  and  at  other  great  agricul- 
tural feasts,  but   he  was,  for  all 
these  experiences,  a  little  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  the   sight   of  the 
means  by  which  his  hunger  was  to 
be  appeased  to-night.    He  felt  him- 
self—this  son  of  the  soil— to  be 
large  and  common,  as  he  sat  down 
before  the  snowy  damask,  and  won- 
dered if  he  was  to  drink  out  of 
each  one  of  the  many-shaped  and 
coloured  wine-glasses,  that  shone, 
and  glanced,  and  gleamed  at  his 
right  hand.    And  the  vase  of  roses 
in  the  centre,  and  the  graceful  spe- 
cimen  glass,  with   a  single  rare 
flower  in  it  standing  by  the  forks, 
they  made  him  feel  how  far  more 
fittingly  Ellen  was  situated  amongst 
them,  than  she  would  be  in  a  room 
whose  floral  adornments  consisted 
of  asparagus  in  the  fireplace,  and  a 
conglomeration   of  many-coloared 
flowers  in  what  his  mother  called 
the  bow-pot  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Mr.  Arthur  Eldale,  also,  was  not 
a  tranquil  lis tng  element  to  John  in 
this  party  of  four.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five  or  forty,  dark,  dis- 
tinguished-looking, and  gifted  with 
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aglibncss  of  utterance,  a  facility  of 
articulation,  that  made  John  Wilmot 
feel  as  if  his  words  would  all  tumble 
oat  of  his  mouth  the  wrong  way* 
And  Mr.  Eldale  talked  of  so  many 
things,  and  had  been  to  60  many 
places,  and  was  apparently  'up1 
in  all  the  sports  that  the  young 
fermer  had  hitherto  thought  were 
specialities  of  country-born  and  bred 
men. 

The  dinner  went  by  like  a  dream 
to  the  young  man,  who  had  never 
dined  in  such  a  way  before*  Really 
like  a  dream;  for  only  in  a  dream 
could  he  conceive  the  possibility  of 
savoury  dishes  being  wafted  before 
biin,and  white-clothed  hands  filling 
many-coloured  glasses  with  spark* 
ling  liquids  that  made  the  voices  of 
the  others  sound  far  away.  Only  in  a 
dream  could  Ellen  turn  from  him 
impatiently  to  listen  to  a  stranger  I 
Only  in  a  dream  could  it  .come  to 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  unworthy 
in  6ome  way,  though  he  had  never 
in  all  his  unspotted  young  life  been 
guilty  of  one  unworthy  or  lowering 
act 

It  was  over  at  last  that  sparkling 
feast,  whereat  poor  John  Wilmot 
had  been  at  such  a  disadvantage. 
It  was  over;  and  the  two  ladies 
*ere  gone  up-stairs  to  get  their 
cloaks,  and  gloves,  and  fans,  and 
the  two  men  were  left  alone.  And 
then  John  Wilmot  did  indeed  feel 
that  all  his  good  angels  had  deserted 
him,  and  that  ho  was  not  feeling  as 
man  should  feel  before  man,  in  the 
presence  of  this  stranger,  who  had 
the  gift  of  being  inoffensive  offen- 
sively. 

Just  at  first  Mr.  Eldale  kept 
silence;  and  that  sunk  John  Wil- 
mot in  his  own  estimation.  Then 
Mr.  Eldale  spoke;  and  that  sunk 
John  still  more,  for  he  was  not 
clear  as  to  what  it  behoved  him  to 
answer.  *  I  suppose  you  know  your 
fate,  eh?'  the  gentleman  observed, 
coolly ;  and  poor  John  Wilmot  won- 
dered whether  Mr.  Eldale  meant 
his  (John's)  fate  with  Ellen,  and 
what  it  would  be  well  for  bun  to 
say.    At  last  he  said — 

'I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  know 
it/ 

'You  don't  mean  that  they  have 
trapped  you  in  nere  without  telling 


you  what  tboy  are  going  to  do  with 
you,  do  you  V 

Arthur  Eldale  laughed,  turning 
round  and  carelessly  leaning  his 
arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair: 
'  You're  to  he  taken  to  hear  a  trio 
in  C  minor.' 

'  What  is  that?1  John  Wilmot  in- 
terrogated. 

'  The  very  devil  when  you  have 
to  listen  to  it,  when  yon  would 
rather  be  somewhere  else/  the  other 
replied.  Then  he  added*  quickly, 
'That  will  not  be  the  case  with  us 
to-night,  though.  Ah  I  "  I  said  she 
was  fairer  than  Dian,"  '  he  quoted, 
rising  up  and  going  to  meet  her 
with  an  air  of  homage  as  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton, in  diaphonoua  drapery,  floated 
into  the  room  followed  by  Ellen. 

Once  more,  while  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage  to  be  announced , 
John  Wilmot  felt  strangely  op- 
pressed by  the  mystery  of  the  dif- 
ference that  had  come  between  him 
and  Ellen.  She  looked  kindly  at  him, 
and  she  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  she 
did  these  things  without  that  sym- 
pathetically kindred  sir  which  had 
formerly  existed  between  them. 
Ellen,  playing  with  a  fan  and  gloves, 
and  a  scent-bottle  and  a  pair  of 
lorgnettes,  was  an  utterly  different 
Ellen  to  the  Ellen  of  old,  who  would 
probably  have  dropped  half  of  them 
m  country  girlish  clumsiness  had 
they  been  put  into  her  hands  when 
he  saw  her  last  The  change  of 
manner  in  his  old  familiar  friend, 
though  that  manner  still  lacked  the 
subtle  refinements  and  delicacies  of 
Mrs.  Sutton's,  put  Ellen  and  him- 
self farther  apart  than  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  from  Mrs.  Sutton.  It  was 
strange,  but  it  was  so. 

The  dream-like  influence  of  the 
dinner  was  about  him  still  as  he  sat 
in  the  small  room  at  St.  James's 
Hall  and  listened  to  strains  that 
made  his  ears  tingle.  They  tingled 
with  two  sensations,  those  unsophis- 
ticated ears  of  his.  In  the  first 
place  he  felt  compunction  for  having 
ventured  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  melodies  that  had  been 
sweet  to  bim  in  his  native  wilds 
with  those  that  went  swelling  np 
and  down  in  this  gas-lighted  hall, 
and  that  issued  from  the  throats  of 
those  whom  he  was  staggered  to 
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find  'looked  like  real  ladies  and 
gentlemen.'  Ho  did  not  dream  of 
offending;  he  was  only  superbly 
ignorant  of  all  things  out  of  his  own 
orbit,  when  Arthur  Eldale  bent  for- 
ward to  Mrs.  Sutton,  imploring  her 
to  give  him  an  introduction  to  a 
young  lady  who  had  just  won  an 
encore  from  her  manner  of  singing 
'  Clear  and  Cool.' 

'Don't  be  impatient;  you  shall 
meet  her  at  dinner  at  my  bouse  next 
Wednesday/  Marian  replied;  and 
then  John  executed  his  error  and 
said — 

'  I  thought  Mrs.  Sutton  was  a  tip- 
top swell,  Elly;  does  she  visit 
such ? 

'  Such  what?' Ellen  asked,  sharply, 
and  before  he  could  explain  himself 
she  went  on. 

'Pray  don't  make  speeches  of 
that  sort,  John;  you  don't  know, 
and  Iran't  tell  you  now,  but  it's  a 
great  honour — well,  not  that  exactly, 
but  quite  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  to 
know  artists.' 

'Painters?'  John  asked,  inquir- 
ingly. 

'  Yes,  painters  and— and— oh  1  all 
sorts  of  artists  who  are  anything — 
great  singers  and  great  actors.' 

'Our  squire  never  takes  any  no- 
tice of  them  down  in  our  parts/ 
John  argued,  Btoutly. 

'  Our  squire  is  an  ignorant,  old- 
fashioned  old  frump/  Ellen  replied, 
heretically;  'he's  just  a  little  king 
down  among  you  farmers,  but  he 
would  quickly  find  his  level  in  Lon- 
don. You  see  you  are  his  inferiors/ 
Bhe  went  on  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
'but  in  society  he  would  only  mix 
with  bis  social  equals  or  his  betters, 
and  be  no  one/ 

'  Who  is  Mr.  Eldale  ?'  John  asked, 
when  he  had  partially  recovered 
about  the  most  severe  rebuff  a  girl 
conld  administer  to  a  man  who 
loved  her. 

'  Oh,  everybody  knows  Mr.  Eldale/ 
Ellen  replied,  impatiently,  and  then 
she  remembered  that  her  young 
agricultural  friend  was  nobody,  and 
considerately  added,  '  at  least  not  to 
know  him  augurs  yourself  unknown ; 
he  knows  every  one  and  goes  every- 
where, and  he  is  so  clever  ever  so 
many  ways — paints  and  sings  and 
rides  like  an  angel ;  and  he  has  such 


a  house,  Orrey  Court,  near  to  Hydo 
Park,  and  such  lovely  horses;  it 
was  one  of  his  horses  I  was  riding 
to-day/  the  girl  continued,  blushing 
with  pleasure. 

'  He's  very  rich,  I  suppose?1  the 
young  farmer  asked,  slowly. 

'Immensely.  Aunt  Marian  says 
he  draws  at  least  ten  thousand  a 
year  from  a  great  brewory/ 

'And  so  you're  in  love  with  a  rich 
brewer/  John  Wilmof  s  attempt  at 
jocularity  was  painfully  clumsy. 

'Don't  call  him  that,  pray/  the 
girl  said,  scornfully.  'Several  no- 
blemen, earls,  and  dukes  have 
shares  in  things,  monster  hotels  and 
things  of  that  sort,  in  this  specu- 
lative age.  In  love  with  him!  I 
might  as  well  be  in  love  with  the 
Prince  Imperial.  Mr.  Eldale  might 
marry  any  one,  Aunt  Marian  sajs: 
don't  talk  trash  about  him  and  me/ 

'  And  any  one  might  be  glad  to 
marry  you,  Elly/  John  paid,  with 
the  feeble  infatuation  of  a  lover;  'I 
only  wkh  I  could  to-morrow.' 

'Mr.  Eldale  is  a  gentleman ;  you're 
different,  you  know/  And  Marian 
heard  her  pupil  say  this,  and 
thought  it  was  time  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

She  came  so  gracefully,  according 
to  her  wont.  These  womerj,  who 
wound  with  silver  knives  and  bind 
the  same  with  fine  linen,  are  likeable 
though  they  are  dangerous.  They 
are  likeable  because  of  that  habit 
they  have  of  passing  their  hands 
over  rough  or  sore  places  tenderly, 
with  the  tenderness  that  comes 
of  ease  of  manner  and  self-possession 
of  mind,  and  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  heart.  So  she 
came  forward  now,  just  as  though 
she  had  heard  nothing,  and  saw  no 
necessity  for  such  coming  forward, 
and  put  herself  and  her  kindness  in 
sharp  contrast  with  EHy*s  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  old  friend  whom 
she  loved,  though  she  was  ashamed 
of  him. 

'  What  are  you  wishing  about  to- 
morrow ?'  she  murmured.  '  Are  you 
wishing  what  I  wish,  I  wonder?  are 
you  wishing  that  we  may  all  ride 
together  to-morrow  between  twelve 
and  two  ?  I  have  heard  of  your 
powers  on  horseback,  Mr.  Wiloi«»tf 
from  Elly.    You  can  show  mo  how 
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to  make  Cavalier  change  his  leg; 
he's  getting  rough,  you  know,  and 
it  does  worry  me  that  he  should  lose 
hispaoes.' 

She  said  it  all  with  an  air  of  re- 
garding Mr.  Wilmot  as  one  who  was 
perfectly  an  fait  with  all  that  con- 
cerned herself  and  her  horse.  She 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  putting 
men  on  good  terms  with  themselves, 
which  was  only  a  preliminary  step 
to  their  being  put  on  good  terms 
with  her.  She  pleased  that  she 
might  be  pleased,  in  fact,  and  she 

generally  got  good  interest  for  her 
outlay. 

'I'm  not  much  good  'cept  cross 
country/  he  said,  gruffly.  How 
heartily  he  wished  that  be  was  going 
'crosscountry'  now, undismayed  by 
the  slightly  supercilious  glances  of 
Mr.  Eldale  and  his  own  old  love, 
EUen ;  « and  I  have  nothing  to  ride 
up  here/  he  added,  with  an  abrupt 
exercise  of  his  reflective  powers. 

'You  can  get  a  capital  mount 
from  Blackman/  Mrs.  Sutton  re- 
plied. •  Go  there  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  suit  yourself,  and  join  us  in 
the  Bow  at  half-past  twelve/  Then 
she  remembered  that  John  Wilmot 
might  possibly  be  ignorant  of  who 
and  what  Blackman  was,  and  (un- 
like Ellen  in  this)  she  would  not 
crush  him  by  seeming  to  see  his 
hesitating  comprehension  of  the 
siraation  of  the  well-known  stables. 
'Let  me  assure  myself  that  you  will 
be  my  escort,  our  escort,  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Wilmot/  she  went  on,  win- 
tingly;  Met  my  groom  take  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  horse 
for  you,  and  start  with  us  from  my 
house  to-morrow  at  a  quarter-past 
twelve,  will  you?' 

Would  he?  What  man  under 
similar  circumstances  would  not 
have  done  the  same  thing  as  John 
Wilmot  did  gladly,  namely,  pro- 
mised to  be  with  Mrs.  Sutton  at  any 
hour,  and  to  ride  with  her  on  any 
horse  she  liked  ?  And  when  he  had 
promised— a  little  more  loudly  than 
was  perhaps  well  in  a  temporary 
'nil  in  the  concert— he  looked  at 
Ellen,  and  tried  to  make  her  eyes 
speak  approval  of  his  acquiescence. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

IN  THE  BOW. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  already  dressed 
lor-  her  ride  when  John  Wilmot 
went  into  her  drawing-room  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Sho  was  standing  by 
the  window  gently  switching  her 
side  with  her  whip,  with  a  look  of 
impatience  on  her  face.  She  turned 
quickly  as  the  door  opened,  and  the 
impatient  expression  vanished  in- 
stantly. 

'  Ah !  it  is  you/  she  said  •  *  I  havo 
been  watching  for  you/  Then  she 
gave  him  her  hand  kindly,  so  kindly 
that  itmade  him  think  how  different 
the  niece,  his  old  love,  was  to  her 
aunt,  Ins  new  friend. 

'  Ellen  is  late/  Mrs.  Sutton  went 
on;  then  they  heard  the  sharp  trot 
of  a  horse  rapidly  approaching,  and 
Marian  laughed,  and  added,  'the 
signal  for  her  to  make  her  appear- 
ance is  sounded/ 

'  What  do  jou  mean,  Mrs.  Sutton?' 
the  young  farmer  a^ked. 

'Mr.  Eldale's  horse's  hoofs/  she 
replied. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to 
exclaim — 

•Does  she  care  for  him,  then?' 
but  he  refrained,  and  only  said,  *  Is 
EUen  going  to  ride  his  horse  again 
to-day  T 

'  Yes/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  and  then 
Bhe  held  her  hand  out  towards  him 
and  asked  him,  'Is  it  not  abomi- 
nable that  gauntlet  gloves  should 
only  be  made  in  sizes  too  large  for 
me?  These  bag,  and  mako  my 
hands  look  horrible/ 

*  That  they  don't/  he  said,  bluntly. 
Sore  as  his  heart  was  about  Ellen, 
he  could  not  help  Feeing  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton's hand,  and,  seeing  it,  he  could 
not  help  admiring  it.  It  was  a 
lovely  hand  in  truth,  a  far  prettier 
hand  than  had  ever  been  held  out  in 
friendship  or  flirtation  to  the  yoang 
farmer  before,  Clearly  it  belonged 
to  a  cla*s  above  him.  He  felt  this, 
and  sighed  as  ho  remembered  that 
the  lady  who  owned  it  was  the  aunt 
of  tho  girl  he  wanted  to  marry.  He 
recovered  his  spirits  as  ho  reflected 
that  sho  was  only  the  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, no  blood  relation  at  all,  in 
tact. 
'  I  wish  Mr.  Eldale  would  lend  me 
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such  a  mare  as  Ellen  rides/  Mrs. 
Sutton  said,  presently,  a  little  com- 
plainingly;  'my  bone  pulls  at  me 
cruelly  always  when  I  am  riding 
with  other  people,  especially  when  I 
ride  with  Ellen,  for  she  lets  her 
mare  pull  ahead  of  mine,  and  Cava* 
lier  can't  stand  that.  Will  you  be 
my  escort  to-day/  she  said,  win- 
ningly, '  and  so  save  my  poor  hands 
from  being  torn  to  pieces  V* 

'  Yes,  if  yon  like/  he  replied,  a 
littlo  discontentedly,  and  then  Ellen 
came  down  and  they  started,  Mr. 
Eidale  and  Ellen  falling  behind  at 
onoe,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  absorbing  as 
much  of  the  rustic  Apollo's  atten- 
tion as  she  could,  by  playing  off 
(through  the  unsuspected  influences 
ot  a  spur)  every  trick  of  '  riding * 
that  she  knew. 

He  felt  aggrieved  in  a  measure, 
this  rustic  Apollo,  on  whom  this 
graceful  woman  of  the  world  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  conferring  a 
colossal  boon  by  noticing  him  at  all. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  aggrieved  for 
all  this  condescension.  He  had 
come  up  expressly  to  see  Ellen,  and 
to  win  Ellen  hack  into  the  right  way 
of  thinking  as  regarded  himself.  Ho 
had  come  up  for  this  end  and  for 
no  other ;  and  it  had  been  in  his 
programme  that  he  would  hold 
himself  aloof  not  haughtily,  but  in- 
dependently from  such  of  her  peo- 
Ele  as  had  chilled  her  heart  towards 
im.  These  were  the  ends  he  had 
come  up  for,  and  he  had  not  fulfilled 
one  of  them.  How  should  he  have 
done  so,  when  he  had  nothing  but 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  ig- 
norance of  all  things  beyond  his 
farmyard  and  turnip-fields  to  oppose 
to  the  subtlety  of  this  gentlewoman 
bred  and  born  who  had  set  herself 
against  his  plans? 

The  dainty  lady  managed  him 
well.  The  Bow  was  crowded,  and 
many  of  Mrs.  Sutton's  acquaintances 
pulled  up  to  speak  to  her  as  she 
reined  in  close  to  the  railings  at  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  the  ride.  People 
were  curious  to  know  who  Mrs. 
Sutton  had  caught  in  her  toils,  for 
Marian's  peculiarities  were  no  se- 
crets. '  Handsome,  but  bad  style/ 
was  the  verdict  pronounced  after 
the  first  keen,  apparently  careless 
glance  bestowed  on  the  young  man 


whose  seat,  hands,  and  clothes  were 
all  perfect;  but  who  lacked  the 
nameless  something  which  gentle- 
men possess. 

John  Wilmot  was  very  silent,  and 
for  this  Marian  was  heartily  grate- 
ful Had  he  insisted  on  talking 
before  any  of  her  friends,  his  pro- 
nunciation would  have  broken  down 
her  plans  of  keeping  him  away  from 
Ellen,  and  so  giving  Ellen  a  chance 
with  Mr.  Eidale— whose  money  in 
the  family  was  to  bo  the  family's 
salvation  Marian  thought.  Bat 
John  Wilmot  brooded  over  his  in- 
ability to  get  speech  with  Ellen  in 
silence,  when  they  paused  by  the 
railings,  and  when  they  were  can- 
tering down  the  Bow,  he  might  say 
what  he  liked,  no  one  could  hear 
him. 

She  was  very  like  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse  in  her  manners  to  this 
r  son  of  the  soil,'  as  she  called  him 
to  herself.  She  knew  every  art, 
every  trick,  every  bit  of  unease  by 
which  the  taste  of  man  can  be 
touched,  and  his  heart  turned  to- 
wards woman.  And  she  practised 
all  she  knew.  Giving  him  atten- 
tion, sweet  smiles,  kind  words,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  on  subjects  of  which 
he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  one,  and  generally  not  suffer- 
ing him  to  feel  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage while  he  was  with  her. 
And  all  these  things  which  Marian 
did,  Ellen  left  undone,  being  defi- 
cient in  that  fine  tact  which  would 
have  made  her  aunt  please  and  fat- 
ter both  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile  the  fbiler  was  being 
foiled.  Externally  the  arrangement 
which  clever  Marian  had  made  was 
carrying  itself  out  beautifully ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  as  complete  a 
failure  as  it  deserved.  It  was  all  a 
waste  of  time  and  talent  that  Mr. 
Eidale  should  have  been  lured  into 
offering  his  horse  to  Ellen,  and  ma- 
noeuvred into  a  position  at  her  side 
in  the  crowded  Bow,  for  h*y& 
chafing  in  spirit  the  whole  time, 
and  laughing  bitterly  at  the  weak- 
ness which  could  conceive  itself 
to  be  capable  of  compromising  &m 
into  mating  an  offer  to  the  vulgar 
little  country  girl  to  whom  he  *«* 
only  kind  for  the  sake  of  her 
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amusing,  pretty,  interesting  young 
aunt  Mr.  Eldale  bad  an  aptitude 
for  many  things,  bnt  he  nod  no 
aptitude  for  being  married  against 
h»  will,  and  it  would  never  be  his 
wiH  to  marry  Ellen. 

Already  the  poor  girl  was  begin- 
niag  to  pay  the  penalty  demanded 
of  those  who  play  with  fire.  She 
had  commenced  by  regarding  Mr. 
©dale  as  the  stars  above  her,  and 
at  she  had  said  to  John  Wilmot  the 
night  before,  as  the  Prince  Imperial. 
But  at  last  he  was  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  he  seemed  to  wish  her 
to  ride  his  horse,  and  other  versions 
of  the  King  Cophetua  story  would 
obtrude  themselves  on  her  mind, 
and  she  was  only  a  woman.  At  last 
love  began  to  mingle  itself  insidi- 
ously with  admiring  reverence,  and 
to  poison  all  the  future  to  her  when 
she  fancied  that  she  might  have  to 
pan  it  with  John  Wilmot,  instead 
of  with  the  graceful  gentleman  who 
would  sooner  have  cut  his  throat 
than  marry  her. 

It  made  her  tremble,  and  her 
heart  went  down  with  a  dull  thud, 
when  after  a  sharp  trot  they  pulled 
up  at  some  distance  from  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton and  John  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Eldale 
broke  silence  by  saying — 

'I  suppose  it  is  coming  to  a 
climax  by  la  Idle  aunt  devoting 
herself  to  him  so  entirely :  he  is  a 
finoywmg  fellow— when  is  it  to  be?* 

'When  is  what  to  be?'  Ellen 
stuttered  out,  with  a  mixture  of 
pain  and  mortification  that  she  had 
new  experienced  about  the  subject 
before.  She  knew  what  he  meant 
quite  well,  and  it  hurt  her  horribly 
that  he  should  speak  of  the  man 
he  supposed  she  would  marry  as '  a 
fine  young  fellow/  just  as  though 
John  were  nothing  more. 

Then  pang  the  second  smote  her. 
He  was  'a  fine  young  fellow/  and 
he  was  nothing  more.  Her  heart 
swelled  wHh  sorrow  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  given  to  one  on 
whom  Mr.  Eldale  looked  down. 
'  Why  did  he  come  up  to  shame 
her?  she  thought,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  And  then  Mr.  Eldale 
looked  at  her,  and  marked  that  she 
sat  badly,  and  that  her  face  was 
puffed  up  with  heat  and  suppressed 
emotion,  and  wondered  why  he  suf- 


fered himself  to  be  seen  with  such  a 
pair  of  bumpkins.  '  Why  does  not 
Marian  get  rid  of  them  both;  let 
them  go  back  to  their  native  wilds 
and  marry;  what  can  her  little 
game  be?'  he  soliloquised,  as  he 
saw  and  understood  the  full  force  of 
order  of  the  little  airs  and  graces 
which  Marian  was  bringing  to  bear 
on  the '  rustic  Apollo/ 

That  morning^  ride  was  not  too 
pleasant  to  any  of  them,  for  each 
wished  for  another  companion,  or 
for  that  companion  to  be  in  another 
mood.  Vague  dread — vague  de- 
pressing dread  of  an  unhappiness  to 
come  which  she  could  not  avert, 
darkened  Ellen's  souL  Whatever 
out-look  she  gazed  through  she  saw 
nothing  but  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment for  either  John  or  herself. 
And  this  feeling  of  utter  inability  to 
avoid  giving  pain  to  one  who  is  dear 
as  friend  stUl,  who  has  been  dear  as 
lover,  is  agonizingly  painful.  If 
he  would  only  '  speak  out/  as  she 
called  it  ('he'  being  Mr.  Eldale), 
and  John  would  only  go  away  and 
wear  his  heart  out  in  silence  where 
she  could  not  be  a  witness  of  his 
sufferings,  the  sun  of  happiness 
might  irradiate  her  path  once  more. 
But  as  things  were  now,  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  up  a 
fair  exterior,  and  not  seem  the 
despondent,  love*aick,  untralned-in- 
the-art  of  concealment  country  dam- 
sel that  she  was. 

'What  are  your  plana  for  to- 
night?1 Mrs.  Sutton  asked  of  John 
Wilmot,  when  at  about  half-past  one 
they  turned  out  of  the  Bow,  and 
wended  their  way  homewards.  'It's 
useless,  I  suppose,  expecting  you  to 
sacrifice  to  us  at  kettle-drum  at 
five?' 

'  What  is  that  ?'  he  asked. 

'  One  of  our  latest,  incest  lollies ; 
tea  and  talk  before  dinner.  Will 
you  come,  though  ?  of  course  you've 
a  thousand  other  things  to  do  V 

'  I  have  nothing  else  to  do/  he 
replied. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Wilmot,  I  own  I  de- 
served that  answer,  for  even  ap- 
pearing to  suppose  that  I  might 
charm  you  away  from  all  your  other 
claims ;  of  course  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  do— still  be  with  us  at  five, 
*a*i11  you?* 
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«  Would  he?'  of  course  he  would, 
when  the  neatly-worded  invitation 
waa  backed  by  such  a  pair  of  appeal- 
ing eye*. 

'  Now— see  how  exacting  we  wo- 
men grow  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
oBMionBmade:  will  you  drive  with 
tis  after  luncheon  ?  I  can  introduce 
you  to  the  best  ices  in  London,  so 
I  am  worth  going  with  I  assure 
you.' 

'Is  Ellen  going?'  he  asked 
bluntly. 

Mrs.  Sutton  nodded  assent^  and 
then  John  Wilmot  felt  that  he  bad 
nothing  whatever  to  urge  against 
her  proposition.  Surely  during  the 
course  of  the  drive  he  would  be 
enabled  to  say  those  few  potent 
words  to  Ellen  which  he  had  tra- 
velled up  to  town  expressly  to 
utter. 

They  went  home  to  luncheon— to 
a  well-ordered  luncheon,  that,  like 
its  predecessor  the  dinner  of  the 
day  before,  made  John  Wilmot  fancy 
Ellen  far  above  him  again  while  she 
was  eating  it  Still  for  all  his 
fidelity  he  could  not  help  com- 
paring Ellen  with  her  aunt  It 
came  to  him  to  see  that  the  elder 
lady  managed  her  figure  and  her 
movements  in  her  habit  better  than 
his  affianced  bride.  The  narrow, 
dinging  folds  of  cloth  did  not  ham- 
per or  fetter  Mrs.  Sutton  in  the 
slightest  degree— it  became  drapery 
of  the  most  becoming  description 
under  her  treatment  But  Ellen 
looked  far  from  at  home  in  the  garb : 
Bhe  was  bewildered  by  it  appa- 
rently as  soon  as  she  came  off  her 
horse,  and  this  John  Wilmot  felt 
sorzy  for  and  surprised  at;  for  he# 
did  not  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  * 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  to  be  a 
perfectly '  free  and  fetterless  thing ' 
in  a  habit  when  walking  the  earth. 

The  luncheon  occupied  a  long 
time;  and  then  Mr.  Eldale  took 
leave  of  them,  and  the  ladies  went 
off  to  dress.  By-and-by  the  carriage 
was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  came 
down  alone,  and  so  exquisitely 
arrayed  that  John  Wilmot  almost 
forgot  that  she  was  alone  for  a 
miiiute  or  two.  She  had  been  a 
bewitching  beauty  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated Apollo  in  her  hat  and  habit; 
she  was  simply  bewildering  to  him 


now,  in  one  of  Hortense's  highest 
triumphs. 

•  Won't  Elly  come?'  he  recovered 
bis  judgment  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing this  question,  as  he  followed  the 
lady  who  was  nattering  his  boyish 
pride  so  deftly  down-stairs.  Mrs. 
Sutton  just  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder— and  the  gesture  she  used 
was  very  graceful— and  laughed. 

'She  has  a  headache,  Mr.  Wil- 
mot, so  you  must  accept  my  society 
alone,  in  default  of  better.  Ellen 
will  be  better  by  five  o'clock:  can 
you  put  up  with  me  alone?' 

He  made  a  clumsy  effort  to  break 

te  chain  t 
circle  him. 


the  chain  that  was  beginning  to  en- 


jy  en 
begu 


'  You  don't  mean  what  you  say/ 
he  blurted  out ;  '  you  think  I  ought 
to  be  pleased  enough  to  $o  with 
you,  if  you  can  put  up  with  me; 
that's  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ?' 

He  faltered  a  little  as  he  asked 
this;  it  would  have  hurt  him  fo 
much,  poor  fellow!  to  be  told  the 
truth,  though  he  asked  for  it 

She  was  giving  him  her  hand  to 
help  him  in  even  as  he  spoke ;  and 
she  gave  him  just  a  tiny  pressure  as 
he  concluded. 

'How  exacting  you  all  are!' she 
whispered,  smiling ;  '  you  will  have 
the  compliment  in  words  as  well  as 
in  deed  always.  Why  should  I  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  if  I  did  not 
wish  it?' 

'I  hardly  know/  he  exclaimed; 
and  then  he  got  in  by  her  side,  and 
the  door  was  banged  and  the  step 
put  up,  and  they  rolled  off,  he 
thinking  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
would  be  for  him  if  Ellen  were  only 
like  her  aunt,  and  she  thinking 
that  the  farmer  was  not  worth  the 
candle ;  that  her  vanity  would  never 
receive  sufficient  gratification  from 
the  adulation  and  adoration  of  this 
rustic  to  compensate  her  for  the 
strain  it  was  on  her  to  entertain 
what  she  denominated  'merely  a 
handsome  down.' 

John  Wilmot  thought  it  strange 
that,  in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  interminable,  inextricable  wilder- 
ness of  streets  and  squares,  they 
should  meet  Mr.  Eldale.  They  had 
pulled  up  at  Gunter's  doors;  and 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  placidly  eating  an 
ice,  and  thinking  what  a  6uperb 
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footman  John  Wilmot  would  make ; 
and  John  Wilmot  was  half  blush- 
ing at  being  the  escort  of  a  lady 
who  wis  committing  what  he  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  solecism 
in  manners  of  eating  in  the  street, 
when  Mr.  Eldale  sauntered  ont,  and 
came  up  to  Marian's  side  of  the 
carriage. 

'Ton  here?*  she  said,  laughing. 

*  It  surprises  yon  very  much,  does 
it  not? 

'No;  nothing  surprises  me/  she 
answered,  carelessly  handing  the 
plate  to  John  Wilmot,  to  carry  in 
for  her  royally— likewise  royally 
leaving  it  to  him  to  pay  for  her 
luxury.  'Nothing  surprises  me 
that  yon  do/  she  repeated. 

1  Do  I  not  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
you  now,  Marian?'  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'Mrs.  Sutton,  yon  mean/  she 
laughed,  holding  up  her  hand  warn- 
iflgly.  'No,  yon  do  not  do  what 
is  pleasing  to  me  when  yon  insist 
on  remembering  what  you  ought  to 
forget,  and  on  forgetting  what  you 
ought  to  remember.' 

'  What  do  I  forget?— very  little, 
I  assure  you/  he  said,  quickly ;  and 
Mrs.  Sutton  had  only  time  to  say, 
'Bo  be  careful,'  before  John  Wilmot 
came  back. 

'Where  now,  Circe?' Mr.  Eldale 
asked,  moving  from  a  recumbent  to 
an  erect  position,  and  drawing  on 
the  one  pale  grey  glove  which  he 
had  taken  off  while  he  was  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Sutton. 

'What  a  simple  one  I  should 
be/  she  replied,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  'Where?— well,  to  tell 
the  truth  I  have  seen  and  been, 
Been  enough  to-day.  I  shall  go  for 
a  quiet  drive  in  Richmond  Park. 
Good-bye:  come  to  me  at  five  and 
tell  me  the  news/ 

And  she  drove  off,  nodding  and 
laughing  to  her  friend,  causing  John 
Wilmot  to  get  dazzled,  and  (for 
some  reason  or  other)  to  wonder 
where  her  husband  could  be  all 
this  time. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

flCLVSB-COLT. 

Lionel  Talbot  and  Miss  Lyon  had 
gone  through  the  first,  and  perhaps 


the  worst  phase  of  an  engagement 
They  had  declared  their  intentions 
respecting  each  other  to  all  whom 
it  did  concern,  and  to  many  whom 
it  did  not  concern,  even  remotely. 
This  latter  statement  must,  how- 
ever, be  accepted  as  a  truth  with- 
out questioning;  for  if  the  subject 
were  sifted,  ingenious  gossips  would 
prove  (or  'nearly'  prove,  which 
with  the  majority  of  women  is 
enough)  that  everybody  who  has 
ever  spoken  to  or  seen  a  bride,  or 
bridegroom,  has  ft  right  to  offer 
felicitations,  so  dubiously  worded 
that  they  sound  like  condolences, 
and  to  suggest  the  existence  of 
causes  and  impediments  to  the  union 
of  the  principal  powers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
fact  broke  out  was  a  country  one; 
that  its  interests  were  small;  that 
its  older  inhabitants  existed  rather 
than  lived;  and  that,  socially  and, 
above  all,  intellectually,  stagnation 
reigned.  These  conditions  fully 
understood  and  accepted,  as  one 
learns  to  accept  measles,  bores,  and 
other  drawbacks  to  life  indiffer- 
ently, the  results  are  to  be  guessed 
with  precision.  No  man  or  woman 
would  be  wronged  by  the  marriage 
when  it  did  take  place ;  but  for  all 
that,  when  the  first  report  of  it  was 
heard  in  the  land  that  was  so  barren 
of  news,  the  teeth  of  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uneharitableness 
were  gnashed  upon  the  pair,  who 
had  not  even  the  grace  to  smart 
under  the  bites. 

While  Mrs.  Sutton,  up  in  London, 
was  trying  to  recover  the  ground 
her  husband  had  lost  through  her 
brother  in  the  monetary  world,  by 
flirting  John  Wilmot  and  Ellen 
asunder,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
Mr.  Eldale  and  his  wealth  in  the 
family,  Blanche  and  Lionel  had  been 
using  their  brains  in  a  more  legiti- 
mate manner.  There  was  a  strong 
family  feeling— a  good,  true-toned 
chord  of  sympathy  between  the 
Talbot  brothers,  and  Lionel  did 
earnestly  desire  to  see  Edgar  4  on  his 
legs  again/  as  he  phrased  it;  and 
Blanche  shared  Lionel's  desire,  for 
she  was  strongly  possesRed  by  the 
womanly  weakness  of  bking  for  the 
man  who  would  have  loved  her  best. 
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IJo  Lad  taken  tlie  tidings  of  his 
brother's  engagement  in  a  far  better 
spirit  than  they  had  dared  to  hope 
be  would  have  done.  Beatrice  had 
been  deputed  to  tell  him  about  it ; 
and  Beatrice  had  done  her  dnty 
well.  That  is  to  say,  she  had  told 
him  quietly,  and  she  had  never 
seemed  to  see  how  pale  he  got,  and 
then  how  flushed,  and  how  his 
hands  went  up  and  covered  his  face 
for  one  moment  of  abandonment  as 
he  listened. 

When  they  all  met  in  the  evening, 
just  before  dinner,  there  was  no 
parade  of  the  fact  that  might  be 
painful  to  him  made.  Blanche  was 
speaking  to  Frank,  who  was  as 
buoyantly  happy  on  the  occasion  as 
it  became  Frank  to  be;  and  Lionel 
was  reading  a  notice  of  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Manchester,  to  which  he  had 
sent  several  of  his  pictures. 

'Place  aux  dames,'  Edgar  said, 
going  up  to  Blanche ;  '  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  your  happiness;  but  I 
was  astonished.' 

'  So  was  1/  she  said,  laughing  and 
blushing  a  little.  And  then  Edgar 
turned  to  his  brother,  and  gripped 
Lionel's  hand ;  and  the  congratula- 
tions that  would  be  the  hardest  to 
offer  were  over. 

A  great  many  people  were  good 
enough  to  declare  it  to  be  an  *  ill- 
advised  match ;'  for  Miss  Lyon  had 
the  reputation,  amongst  the  broad- 
minded  denizens  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  nooks  and  corners,  of  being 
'  fast/  because  she  was  fascinating; 
and  extravagant,  because  she  re- 
garded beauty,  and  would  have  it 
upon  and  about  her  if  she  could. 
Naturally,  their  list  of  acquaintances 
was  a  small  one,  and  they  did  not 
mark  one '  intimate  friend '  upon  it 
But  when  the  few  who  knew  them 
down  here  came,  curiosity  developed 
intimacy  in  a  manner  that  was  most 
marvellous— the  battery  of  inquiry 
being  chiefly  directed  against  the 
mother,  who  waa  willing  to  tell 
everything  she  knew,  if  only  it 
would  have  appeased  them. 

'Bather  a  rash  thing  for  Miss 
Lyon  to  do,  is  it  not  ?'  one  asked. 
And  when  Mrs,  Lyon,  with  a  ghastly 
vision  of  Lionel's  having  a  first  wife 
in  the  background,  and  being  by- 
and-by  transported  for  bigamy  (else 


why  would  it  bo  rash  for  Blanche  to 
marry  him?)  asked,  afingfatedly, 
'  Why?'  the  lady  went  on— 

'Oh!  unless  he  can  maintain  her, 
of  course:  if  he  can,  as  ishe  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  maintained;  bat 
he  must  hove  more  than  anybody 
supposes  if  he  can/ 

'  Five  hundred  a-year  won't  keep 
them,  as  she  will  want  to  live,' 
another  judicious  friend  observed; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lyon  repeated  this 
prophecy  to  Blanche,  the  latter  re- 
plied, brightly — 

'  We  shall  raiso  that  between  us 
easily  enough,  mamma,  you  can  tell 
any  inquiring  friends*' 

'  Between  you  V  Mrs.  Lyon  cried, 
in  horror-stricken  accents ;  '  you're 
not  going  to  disgrace  yourself  by 
going  out  as  governess  again,  espe- 
cially when  you're  married  T 

'  Never  fear  that,  mamma ;  I  shall 
never  try  to  combine  such  conflict- 
ing elements  again,  believe  me.1 
Then  she  got  op,  rather  nervously, 
and  added,  *  I  have  a  greater  surprise 
for  you  than  the  announcement  of 
my  marriage.  I  have  made  my 
mark  in  a  way  that  all  who  love  me 
may  be  proud  of.  I  have  written  a 
book  that  has  put  me  on  a  platform 
where  a  queen  might  be  proud  to 
stand ;  and  now  I  am  going  on  to 
write  in  my  own  name,  and  to  take 
all  the  honours  that  come  to  me  to 
myself  as  my  very  own,  to  myself.' 

Mrs.  Lyon  did  not  understand  her 
daughter's  elation;  only  an  artist 
can  sympathize  with  one;  but  she 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  occu- 
pation into  which  her  daughter  had 
thrown  herself  with  all  the  bright 
verve  and  vigour  characteristic  of 
ner,  was  so  glorious  a  one.  And 
then  Blanche,  whose  head  was  just 
a  little  turned  by  this  swes* 
of  hers,  brought  together  a  lot 
of  reviews,  and  read  them  aloud! 
and  believed  in  them,  tyro  that  she 
was,  when  they  flattered  her  for  her 
skill  in  psychology,  and  prognos- 
ticated her  rapid  rise. 

Her  art  life,  her  inner  life,  her 
other  life;  it  would  have  been  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  her  even  if  fc^r 
heart-life  had  been  dull  ajrf  void 
As  it  was  it  was  such  a  fitting  Ac- 
companiment to  the  brilliant  steam 
love  made  of  life.    The  girl  was 
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almost  too  happy.  Both  as  woman 
and  artist  the  was  being  so  well 
dealt  with  by  fete.  '  And  it  will  be 
dearer  to  me;  it  will  come  home 
nearer  to  me,  when  I  get  it  in  my 
own  same,  Lai/  she  said  to  her 
taier:  'to  read  sweet  phrases  of 
oneself  as  the  "author  of  so-and- 
so,"  is  sweet ;  but  it  will  be  Bweeter 
now  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  under  my  own  name ;  and 
it  will  be  sweeter  still,'  Bhe  added, 
'when  it  will  be  as  your  wife  that 
I  win  whatever  I  may  win/ 

'  We  had  better  live  in  town,  that 
yon  may  have  the  advantage  of  lite- 
rary associates/  he  said. 

'  Yes,  just  long  enough  for  me  to 
get  to  know  some  of  the  stars  in  the 
literary  heaven ;  then  we'll  come  and 
rattle  here  in  some  place  near  to 
Fnok  and  Tray  (for  that  will  be, 
Lai)/ 

'  Won't  yon  find  that  dull  T 

'No;  surely  anyone  who  cares 
for  our  society  might  come  to  us  in 
the  anfeumn;  there  am  just  three  or 
four,  Lai,  whom  X  began  correspond- 
ing with  as  strangers,  when  I  com* 
menced  writing,  that  I  should  like 
to  know  more  of  when  I  am  settled 
down  hem' 

1 A  little  of  the  Bohemian  element 
down  here  will  be  like  water  in  a  dry 


land, *  Lionel  said,  laughing;  'how 
will  it  ever  arrive  to  you  to  enter- 
tain and  be  entertained  in  a  country 
clique,  Blanche?  You're  wishing 
more  than  you  wot  of,  child/  he  added; 
seriously,  'in  proposing  that  this 
should  be  your  permanent  home.' 

'When  I  suffer"  more  than  well 
'twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell"  we 
can  go  off  for  a  breath  of  moro  in- 
vigorating mental  air;  and,  after  all, 
Lai,  in  any  place  we  can  live  for 
each  other  and  ourselves ;  wo  need 
never  be  bored :  whoever  is  wisest 
and  brightest  in  this  country-side 
is  sure  to  be  drawn  towards  tho  sole 
representative  of  current  literature ; 
and  ifs  tho  mistress  of  a  house 
makes  the  society  of  it,  remember. 
My  house  can  never  be  dull/ 

*  People  may  say  it  is  not  decorous 
if  you  make  it  too  pleasant/  Lionel 
said,  smiling. 

'Then  they  will  be  stupid,  and 
against  stupidity  even  tho  gods 
fight  in  vain,  as  you  know.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  one  whoso  thoughts 
are  worth  my  thinking  about  con- 
sidering mo  aught  but  decorous; 
are  you,  Lai?' 

' No,'  he  said,  'my  darling ;  you 
are  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  and 
that  a  man  can  want' 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  BOJUKCC 


YOU  laugh  at  ghosts/  said  M. 
Guigne,  gravely;  'and  you 
laugh  the  louder  because  I  don't 
laugh  at  alL  My  good  friends,  I 
*as  ones  like  you,  incredulous  and 
sceptical;  bat  an  adventure  which 

happened  to  me  in  my  youth  made 
» strong  au  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  it  pains  me  whenever  I  hear 
people  treating  so  serious  a  subject 
lightly/ 

M.  Guigne  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  further  expla- 
nation; but  after  a  considerable 


amount  of  entreaty,  he  edified  us 
with  tho  following  narrative : 

'It  was  in  the  year  1730;  I  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a 
tolerably-good-looking  young  fel- 
low, although  there  are  but  slight 
remains  of  it  now.  I  had  not  at  that 
time  a  bald  head,  a  big  nose,  small 
watery  eyes,  and  shrunken  checks. 
I  had  a  fresh  colour,  a  quick  eye,  a 
small  waist,  and  an  admirablo  leg, 
as  you  may  still  perceive.  Iu  short, 
I  was  a  haudsomo  lad,  not  in  the 
least  timid,  accustomed  to  fall  in 
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-with  the  style  of  manners  of  the 
people  that  happened  to  fall  in  my 
way.  I  made  madrigals  with  hand- 
some ladies,  swore  with  soldiers,  and 
reasoned  as  well  as  I  could  with 
philosophers.  Indeed,  I  was  a 
general  favourite;  and  my  combined 
profession  of  actor  and  author  was 
a  passport  both  to  good  and  to  bad 
society. 

'  I  was  travelling  to  Lyons  by  the 
diligence,  to  join  the  provincial  com- 
pany to  which  I  belonged.  It  was 
the  close  of  autumn;  the  weather 
cold  and  foggy.  My  companion  in 
the  coach  was  a  certain  Baron  de 
Guernay,  who  had  come  this  way 
on  business  matters,  and  was  re- 
turning to  sleep  at  his  own  chateau 
close  by.  He  was  a  great  talker,  a 
great  questioner,  and  a  great  ama- 
teur of  verses  and  romances.  My 
conversation  pleased  him;  and  he 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  my 
profession  than  he  expressed  a 
wish  not  to  part  with  me  imme- 
diately. He  was  one  of  those  dilet- 
tanti who  have  always  in  their 
pocket  some  little  dramatic  attempt 
or  other,  which  they  hope  you  will 
pronounce  to  be  admirable.  They 
will  then  make  you  a  present  of  it, 
In  order  to  see  it  performed  with- 
out having  to  unloose  their  purse- 
strings.  I  was  not  to  be  caught  so 
easily ;  but  I  accepted  his  offer  to 
pass  the  night  at  his  house.  It 
promised  a  better  supper  than  I 
should  find  at  the  inn  where  the 
diligence  stopped,  and  where  I 
should  be  compelled  to  remain 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  before  I 
could  start  again. 

'  We  therefore  drew  up  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  which  led  from  the 
high-road  to  the  chateau.  A  couple 
of  servants  in  half-livery  were  wait- 
ing to  carry  monsieur's  portfolio 
and  cane.  They  took  my  trunk, 
and  we  walked  towards  what  really 
looked  a  handsome  old  building 
when  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

'"farbleul"  said  the  Baron,  as 
we  proceeded  up  the  avenue,  "  the 
Baronne  will  be  considerably  as- 
tonished to  see  me  arrive  in  com- 
pany with  a  stranger." 

'"And  perhaps  even  more  an- 
noyed than   surprised/'  I  added, 


"  when  she  knows  that  the  stranger 
is  a  comedian." 

'"No,M  he  answered;  " my  wife 
is  not  prejudiced.  She  is  a  person 
of  talent,  as  you  will  see.  She  is  a 
true  Parisienne— a  little  too  much 
so,  for  she  cannot  bear  the  country. 
She  has  only  been  here  three  days, 
and  she  declares  I  want  to  bury  her 
alive.  She  will  be  delighted  to 
have  an  agreeable  guest  to  supper. 
And  if  you  are  not  too  fatigued  to 
give  us  a  few  short  recitations  after- 
wards, or  to  read  my  little  piece,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  read  it, 
admirably,  I  am  certain * 

'Seeing  that  I  should  have  to 
pay  my  scot,  I  yielded  with  the 
best  grace  possible,  and  promised 
the  Baron  to  read  and  recite  what- 
ever he  chose  to  ask  me  to. 

'"You  are  an  obliging  fellow," 
he  exclaimed;  "and  I  am  already 
so  pleased  with  you  that  I  am  con- 
triving how  to  make  you  miss  the 
coach  to-morrow,  and  keep  you  hero 
eight-and  forty-hours.'* 

' "  Assuredly,"  I  said,  n  the  offer 
would  be  very  tempting,  if M 

' "  .No  ifs,"  he  interrupted.  *  Yon 
will  find  the  ch&teau  a  pleasant 
residence,  and  in  quite  as  good 
order  as  if  it  had  always  been  in- 
habited ;  in  spite  of  which,  I  have 
not  been  there  for  the  last  three 
years,  except  in  passing.  During 
all  the  time  we  have  been  married, 
Madame  la  Baronne  has  never  once 
deigned  to  come  and  see  whether 
the  place  is  a  mansion  or  a  pigeon- 
house ;  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  persuade  her  to  spend  a  month 
here  now — for  it  will  take  me  a  good 
month  to  install  my  new  steward, 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  tho 
affairs  of  the  estate.  Now,  you  un- 
derstand, my  dear, but,  your 

name  ?" 

' "  Koaidor,  monsieur,"  I  answered. 
That  was  the  theatrical  title  I  then 
assumed. 

'"Yes,  yes;  Eosidor"  he  con- 
tinued. "You  told  me  so  before, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Well,  you 
understand,  my  dear  Eosidor,  that 
it  is  impossible  I  should  leave  a 
young  wife  like  mine  for  a  whole 
month  all  alone  in  Paris,  especially 
as  she  has  lately  lost  her  aunt,  who 
used  to  act  as  her  chaperon." 
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"You  would  not  have  me  sup- 
pose,* I  answered,  with  a  smile, 
"that  you  have  the  Gothic  mis- 
fortune of  being  jealous  T 

'"Jealous,  no;  only  prudent. 
One  ought  always  to  keep  one's  eyes 
a  little  open:  none  but  idiots  are 
utterly  blind." 

'Monsieur  le  Baron  sometimes 
talked  like  a  sensible  man ;  but  he 
did  not  always  act  with  equal  dis- 
cretion. So  true  is  it  that  saying  is 
one  thing,  and  doing  another. 

'  He  preceded  me  a  few  minutes 
into  the  house,  in  order  to  announce 
my  arrival  to  his  wife.  On  learning 
that  a  gentleman  was  coming  to 
supper,  she  rang  for  her  maid  to 
smarten  up  her  dress;  and  then, 
when  she  was  told  the  guest  was  an 
actor,  she  sent  her  away,  thinking 
that  an  actor  was  no  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  a  husband  was; 
and  finally,  when  I  was  introduced, 
and  she  saw  my  you  thiol  counte- 
nance, it  occurred  to  her  that,  after 
all,  1  might  be  a  bit  of  a  gentleman, 
so  she  left  the  room  for  just  a  mo- 
ment When  she  returned,  I  ob- 
served that  she  had  an  additional 
sprinkling  of  powder,  and  wore  one 
or  two  ribbons  more. 

'The  Baronne  de  Guernay  was 
piquant  rather  than  pretty,  and 
coquettish  rather  than  intellectual ; 
but  at  twenty  one  does  not  criticise 
merely.  I  thought  her  charming, 
and  was  not  long  in  making  her 
comprehend  that  I  thought  so.  She, 
on  her  part,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  she  was  not  offended  at  my 
opinion,  but  that  she  only  considered 
me  in  the  light  of  an  artist— at  least 
not  till  the  close  of  the  supper. 

'There  then  took  place  Det ween 
her  and  her  husband  one  of  those 
domestic  altercations  which  would 
never  have  occurred  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  of  higher  rank  than 
myself;  but  which  convinced  me,  in 
spite  of  my  vanity,  that  I  vfas  looked 
upon  as  a  person  of  no  consequence. 
So  I  resolved  to  make  myself  a  little 
more  important,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Baronne.  I  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  a  flirtation 
with  a  woman  of  quality  could  pos- 
sibly change  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. However,  I  took  little  interest 
in  the  subject  of  their  quarrel.  Only, 


I  ought  to  direct  your  attention  to 
one  particular,  which  is  the  turning* 
point  of  my  narrative. 

*  The  discussion  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  was  about  two 
stewards,  one  of  whom  had  died 
before  madame's  arrival,  while  the 
other,  who  was  to  take  the"  place  of 
the  defunct,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
present  himself.  As  madame  was 
already  tired  of  the  country,  and 
wished  she  could  leave  monsieur 
there  by  himself,  she  declared  that 
the  late  steward.  Monsieur  Rousset, 
had  been  a  fool  to  die  just  at  the 
time  when  the  fashionable  world 
repairs  to  Paris.  She  declared  the 
new  steward,  M.  Baisson,  to  he 
another  fool,  to  keep  them  waiting ; 
and  she  gave  11  le  Baron  to  under- 
stand  that  she  thought  him  fool  the 
third,  for  haviDg  hurried  himself, 
and  hurried  her,  to  meet  a  man  of 
business  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait, 
instead  of  keeping  them  waiting. 

* u  In  the  first  place,  my  dear," 
the  Baron  said,  in  excuse,  "poor 
Rousset  put  off  dying  as  long  as 
he  could.  He  was  eighty-two.  He 
maintained  my  affairs  and  my  bouse 
in  admirable  order  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  he  managed  the  pro- 
perty. He  was  a  valuable  man,  and 
I  cannot  help  regretting  him.  Ton 
see  how  well  he  has  kept  up  the 
house,  and  in  what  excellent  con- 
dition everything  is  left" 

'"That  makes  no  difference  to 
me ;  I  did  not  know  him,  and  cannot 
share  your  regret  Moreover,  Baron, 
you  exaggerate  the  state  of  the  case. 
My  maid,  who  has  talked  with  the 
servants  here,  tells  me  the  old  man 
was  a  perfect  miser,  and  had  been 
childish,  too,  for  some  time  past" 

' "  His  faculties  might  be  a  little 
affected  by  age,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  in  my  affairs.  As  to 
his  economical  habits,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  complain  of  them,  since 
they  all  turned  out  to  my  advan- 
tage." 

' "  We  will  say  no  more  about 
Rousset;  he  is  dead :  but  I  will  hear 
of  no  excuse  for  your  Buisson,  who 
is  alive.  I  know  no  more  of  one 
than  I  do  of  the  other;  but  I  am 
very  angry  with  him  for  his  imper- 
tinence in  not  being  here.  Nobody 
but  yourself  would  engage  with 
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people  who  Beem  as  if  they  wanted 
you  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
beg  them  to  come  and  live  with  you. 
A  pretty  sort  of  steward,  to  keep 
you  shilly-shallying  here,  unable  to 
begin  anything,  and  consequently 
to  finish  anything!  In  short,  my 
dear,  I  tell  yon  plainly  that  if  your 
Buisson  is  not  here  to-morrow,  I 
shall  take  myself  off  and  leave  you 
to  remain  or  to  follow,  as  you  please," 

'  "  Have  a  little  patience,  my  dar- 
ling, or  you  will  drive  me  mad  I 
Buisson  will  be  hero  to-morrow 
morning,  perhaps  this  very  evening. 
Good  heavens !  A  man  of  business 
is  not  a  footman;  and,  till  he  baa 
entered  upon  his  functions,  I  have 
no  right  to  order  him  about" 

'"You  ought  to  have  told  him 
cither  to  accept  the  situation  ox  de- 
cline it" 

'  "I  took  care  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  is  much  too  highly 
recommended  for  that.  Why,  he  is 
as  valuable  in  his  way  as  poor 
Bousset  was.1' 

' "  If  he  is  not,  like  him,  insane ; 
for  I  begin  to  believe  you  have  made 
a  vow  to  choose  your  stewards  out 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.1' 

'  The  Baron  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders impatiently,  and  as  he  rose 
from  table  said  to  a  servant, "  Pierre, 
tell  the  porter  at  the  lodge  not  to  go 
to  bed  till  midnight.  M.  Buisson 
travels  on  horseback,  and  may  per- 
haps arrive  late." 

' "  I  will  attend  to  it,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,"  Pierre  replied.  "  The  late 
Monsieur  Bousset's  suite  of  rooms 
is  ready  prepared  to  receive  M. 
Buisson." 

'  Thereupon  we  went  to  the  saloon, 
and  Buisson  and  Bousset  were  alike 
forgotten.  Madame  was  so  good  as 
to  remember  that  I  was  present,  and 
requested  me  to  recite  some  verses. 
I  offered  to  read  the  Baron's  dra- 
matic essay,  but  Madame  said  she 
had  heard  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
that  she  preferred  something  from 
Gorneille  or  Racine.  To  punish  her 
for  these  little  airs  I  obstinately 
sided  with  the  Baron.  We  were 
obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  read 
the  Baron's  choicest  passages— and 
choice  they  were!  After  which  I 
was  free  to  select  for  myselfc 


.  'I  had  remarked  that  the  Baron 
was  extremely  fatigued,  and  that  it 
was  as  much  as  the  affection  he 
bore  his  own  work  could  do  to  keep 
him  awake  to  the  end  of  it  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  nim  nod  by  re- 
citing in  a  monotonous  tone  the 
heavy  tirades  of  our  older  authors, 
Madame  was  gaping;  she  thought 
me  cold.  My  mode  of  delivery  and 
my  choice  of  passages  made  bei 
suspect  me  to  be  neither  a  good  actor 
nor  a  man  of  taste.  She  then  began 
teazing  her  husband  for  being  so 
sleepy.  He  did  not  take  her  jokes 
good-naturedly,  but  went  to  bed, 
leaving  us  with  a  sort  of  humble 
companion  who  was  sewing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  who 
very  soon  made  her  disappearance. 
Whether  she  also  felt  drowsy  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  or  whether  she 
had  received  from  one  party  the 
order  to  remain  with  madame  and 
from  the  other  not  to  remain  as  soon 
as  monsieur  bad  turned  his  back, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind. 

'  At  last  I  was  alone  with  the  little 
Baronne,  and  she  seemed  to  consent 
to  the  position  only  for  want  of  bet* 
ter  amusement.  I  instantly  adopted 
a  complete  alteration  of  counte- 
nance, attitude,  voice,  and  subject 
From  the  dulness  of  a  heavy  pro- 
vincial player  I  changed  to  the  actor 
— whom  you  know — which  I  had 
already  become  in  reality.  I  cast 
aside  Agamemnon  and  Augustas 
and  went  heart  and  soul  into  scenes 
of  youth  and  passion. 

'I  then  inquired  whether  she  un- 
derstood Italian,  and  at  her  request 
improvised  a  scene  in  that  language. 
My  fair  young  hostess  was  already 
moved ;  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  hand  was  hot  When  she  asked 
how  it  was  that,  in  these  Italian 
sketches,  the  dialogue  came  so 
readily,  I  answered  that  tliat  de- 
pended more  on  the  aotore  who 
gave  the  cue  than  on  the  subject  of 
the  piece  itself,  and  that  certain  per- 
sons rendered  us  eloquent  by  their 
looks  and  by  the  inspiration  which 
they  communicated. 

' "  For  instance,"  I  said,  *  in  alove 
scene,  you  may  have  to  express  the 
sentiment  which  the  lady  who  is 
acting  with  you   really  inspires. 
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Such  occasions  often  occur ;  and  I 
am  certain  there  are  scenes  in  which 
I  should  be  sublime,  if  I  only  had 
before  my  eyes  an  objeot  equally 
attractive  with  the  imaginary  being 
who  is  the  object  of  my  dramatic 
address." 

' "  I  should  much  like  to  see  and 
hear  you/'  she  said,  scarcely  daring 
to  express  the  wish,  "  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  inspiration." 

' "  It  only  depends  upon  yourself, 
madame." 

' "  Ho  w  so  ?"  she  asked,  with  artta- 
tical  innocence. 

' "  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
lend  yourself  for  a  moment  to  a 
theatrical  hypothesis.  Thus :  I  am 
Valere,  in  love  with  Cllianthe.  I 
complain  of  her  cruelty  in  a  mono- 
logue. Deign  to  pay  attention,  and 
I  will  make  an  attempt  I  shall 
probably  be  a  little  cold  and  awk- 
ward at  first ;  but  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  rise  and  stand  behind 
me,  as  if  you  were  discovering  the 
secret  of  my  passion.  I  shall  see 
you  in  the  glass,  and  your  looks 
will  encourage  me.  In  my  part, 
however,  I  am  supposed  not  to  see 
you,  and  I  shall  have  so  little  hope 
that  I  shall  draw  my  sword  to  kail 
myself.  Tou  will  snatch  it  from 
me,  with  the  words  "  I  love  you!" ' 

' "  Beally,  shall  I  have  to  say  that?" 

' "  Yes,  madame,  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  remember.  But  you  must 
be  so  good  as  to  say  it  with  suffi- 
cient earnestness  to  produce  upon 
me  a  certain  amount  of  illusion. 
Then  I  shall  throw  myself  at  your 
feet  and  express  my  gratitude.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  find  the  most  pas- 
sionate expressions,  and  that  my 
acting  will  approach  so  near  to 
nature  that  you  yourself  will  be  de- 
ceived by  it." 

'"Really  I  lam  curious  to  wit- 
ness that;  and  I  will  try  and  per- 
form my  part  in  the  dialogue.  Let 
us  begin  at  once;  I  am  standing  be- 
hind you  and  looking  at  you." 

'"Oh!  madame,  not  in  that  cold 
way  1  Tou  must  act  more  earnestly ; 
you  must  throw  a  little  warmth  into 
your  pantomime  I" 

'"But  not  till  after  you  have 
spoken.  I  cannot  know  that  you 
are  in  love  with  me  until  you  have 
told  me  so." 


"'0  Julia!"  I  exclaimed-I  had 
heard  the  Baron  call  her  by  that 
name,  which  was  hers  in  reality. 
And  thereupon  I  spouted  a  long 
rigmarole  for  several  minutes.  At 
last  I  pretended  to  stab  myself,  and 
my  princess  hindered  me  with  tho 
cry  "I  love  youl"  pronounced  with 
a  great  deal  more  fire  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  complained,  nevertheless, 
of  the  coldness  of  her  tone,  and 
made  her  begin  again  several  times 
—when  I  perceived  that  the  interest 
of  our  little  drama  had  prevented 
our  observing  that  we  were  no  longer 
alone  1 

*  With  a  sudden  effort  I  imme- 
diately assumed  a  calm  and  indif- 
ferent expression  of  countenance. 
The  Baronne,  turning  round  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  uttered  a  scream 
of  terror  at  the  sight.  We  were 
thunderstruck  on  observing  that  tho 
intruder  was  neither  her  husband, 
nor  her  duenna,  nor  any  other  per- 
son belonging  to  the  house  by  whom 
we  might  expect  to  be  interrupted, 
but  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  lady  as 
well  as  to  myself. 

'  It  was  a  little  old  man,  very  yel- 
low and  shrunken,  neat  in  his  ap- 
pearance though  rather  threadbare. 
He  wore  an  olive-green  coat  and 
waistcoat  edged  with  tarnished  sil- 
ver lace,  speckled  stockings,  a  very 
old-fashioned  peruke,  spectacles,  ami 
a  tall  ebony  walking-stick  with  a 
top  representing  a  negro's  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  cornelian  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  turban.  An  ugly 
black  cur  dog  stood  between  his  legs 
— for  he  had  already  sat  down  in  the 
chimney  corner—and  he  appeared 
so  busied  in  warming  himself  as  to 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  private 
theatricals  which  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed. 

'The  Baronne  recovered  herself 
sooner  than  I  did,  and,  addressing 
him  with  a  mixture  of  embarrass- 
ment and  hauteur,  asked  him  who 
he  was  and  what  he  wanted.  But 
he  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  hear  her. 
He  was  either  deaf  or  pretended  t<> 
be  so,  and  began  talking  to  himself 
as  if  going  on  with  a  conversation 
already  commenced. 

* "  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  in  a  short, 
dry,  and  feeble  voice;  "it  is  cold, 
cold,  very   cold   to-night"     (Tho 
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tandsof  the  dock  pointed  to  twelve.) 

*  It  will  freeze;  it  freezes  now;  lam 

frown  myself.  The  ground  is  so 
hard  I  could  scaroely  stir  it;  and 
Hie  moon  »  bright,  very  bright,  too 
wight" 

'"What  have  wo  here?"  aid  the 
Baronne,  turning  to  me  in  Astonish- 
ment "A deaf  person,  or  a  mad- 
man? How  did  he  contrive  to 
enter?* 

'I  was  as  much  surprised  as  she 
was.  I  questioned  the  little  old 
man  in  turn,  bat  he  made  no  more 
reply  to  me  than  to  her. 

' "  If  yon  want  to  know  about  M. 
le  Baron's  affairs,"  he  went  on, M  they 
•re  order,  in  good  order,  in  first- 
rate  order.  M.  le  Baron  will  be 
satisfied.  The  only  thing  which  can 
possibly  give  trouble  is  the  lawsuit 
with  the  prior  of  St  Benedict's; 
hot  in  my  hands  it  is  nothing,  a 
mere  nothing,  nothing  at  all.' 

'"Ah,  I  have  it!"  said  the  Ba- 
nmne.  "It  is  the  new  steward, 
M.  Buisson.  He  has  arrived  at  last, 
which  is  fortunate;  but  he  is  as 
<leaf  as  a  post    Isn't  he  deaf?' 

'"Monsieur,"  I  said,  raising  my 
voice,  "don*  you  hear  that  Madame 
la  Baronne  asks  you  whether  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  journey?" 

'The  stranger  never  answered  a 
void,  but  began  caressing  his  ugly 
dog. 

'"What  a  horrible  creature  1M  said 
the  lady;  "he  will  be  a  pleasant 
addition  to  our  family  circle.  How 
stupid  of  the  Baron  to  engage  such 
a  creature  I* 

"'I  must  acknowledge,"  I  an- 
swered, M  that  this  seems  a  strange 
person  to  take  for  a  steward-  I  don't 
how  how  the  Baron  is  to  talk  to 
him  about  business.  He  would  not 
hear  a  gun  fired  off  at  his  ear." 

'"  And  ho  cannot  be  less  than  a 
hundred  years  oldl  I  suppose  my 
husband  fancied  the  last  was  too 
young.  Those  ore  the  ideas  he 
takes  into  his  head,  and  which 
would  occur  to  nobody  else  but 
himself.  Let  us  try,  however,  and 
send  hnn  off  to  bed.  Monsieur  I 
Monsieur  Buisson !" 

'The  Baronno  shouted  with  all 
her  might;  in  vain.  When  sho 
found  the  old  man  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  her,  she  treated 


the  matter  as  a  joke  and  burst  into 
a  laugh.  I  tried  to  do  the  same, 
but  could  not  manage  it  The 
cursed  old  fellow  had  spoilt  my 
game  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
going  on  so  prosperously.  He  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  sus- 
picion that  his  presence  was  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  He  did  not 
attempt  to  stir  from  his  chair,  but 
warmed  his  withered  legs  with  an 
insane  sort  of  earnestness;  and  his 
abominable  dog  (on  whose  tail  I 
tried  to  tread)  showed  his  teeth  with 
a  threatening  grin. 

' "  The  lawsuit,''  said  the  steward, 
"is  certainly  involved,  really  in- 
volved, very  involved*  No  one  but 
myself  understands  its  bearings;  I 
defy  any  one  else  to  finish  it  The 
prior  declares  that—1' 

'Here  he  began  to  talk  with  as- 
tonishing volubility  and  with  a 
degree  of  animation  that  was  alto- 
gether strange.  Bo  not  expect  me 
to  report  the  drift  of  his  discourse; 
for  none  but  tho  devil  himself,  or  an 
old  special  pleader,  could  under- 
stand a  syllable  of  it  It  was 
Hebrew  to  me,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  lady.  Moreover,  as  he  went  on 
talking,  I  experienced  a  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon— and  so  did  she,  as 
she  told  me  afterwards.  What  he 
said  reached  our  ears  but  did  not 
leave  the  least  trace  on  our  memory. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
either  of  us  to  repeat  a  single  phrase 
he  uttered,  nor  could  we  make  the 
least  sense  of  it  We  remarked  that 
even  he  himself  did  not  appear  to 
hear  and  understand  what  he  was 
saying.  He  talked  as  if  addressing 
empty  space,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  he  sometimes  passed  from  one 
subject  to  another,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  and  that  sometimes  he 
repeated  the  same  thing  over,  and 
over,  and  over  again. 

'  But  we  had  really  no  actual  cog- 
nizance of  his  words.  The  sound 
of  his  voice  lulled  our  ears,  but  did 
not  satisfy  or  fill  them.  The  apart- 
ment seemed  muffled  and  soundless, 
as  if  we  were  close  shut  up  in  a  box. 
His  face  and  appearance  had  greatly 
changed,  and  continued  to  chango 
as  he  went  on  talking.  He  seemed 
every  minute  to  grow  older  and 
older.    I  do  not  know  what  peoplo 
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look  like  when  they  are  two  hundred 
years  old —although  we  are  told  on 
medical  authority  that  it  is  poesiblo 
to  live  two  hundred  years  ;*  but  it 
is  certain  that  at  first  be  appeared 
to  be  a  hundred,  and  that  afterwards 
his  age  seemed  double  and  triple. 
His  skin  stuck  close  to  his  bones. 
His  eyes,  which  for  an  instant  were 
brilliant  and  inflamed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  excitement  of  chicanery,  became 
haggard,  unsteady,  and  afterwards 
glassy,  dull,  and  fixed,  till  they  were 
finally  extinguished  in  their  orbits. 
His  voice  also  sounded  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  his  features 
contracted.  His  coat  hung  loose 
and  flabby  about  him,  and  then 
stuck,  as  if  it  were  wet  about  his 
lean  and  hectic  limbs.  His  linen, 
which  at  first  was  white,  little  by 
little  assumed  an  earthy  hue,  and 
we  fancied  that  his  person  exhaled 
a  mouldy  smell.  His  dog  stood  up 
and  began  to  howl,  in  answer  to  the 
wind  which  was  roaring  out  of 
doors.  The  wax-lights  in  the  chan- 
deliers went  out  one  by  one  without 
our  paying  any  attention  to  them, 
until  the  very  last,  dying  away,  left 
us  completely  in  the  dark.  Tho 
Baronne  gave  a  scream  and  rang 
the  bell.  No  one  came  to  answer 
it ;  but  I  succeeded  in  finding  an 
unburnt  candle  in  another  chan- 
delier, and  managed  to  light  it.  We 
then  found  that  we  were  left  alone. 
The  6trango  old  man  bad  taken  his 
departure  with  as  little  noise  as  he 
had  effected  his  entrance. 

' "  Heaven  be  praised  i"  exclaimed 
the  Baronne.  "  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  have 
been  very  near  having  a  nervous 
attack.  I  never  knew  anything 
more  vexatious  than  that  little  spec- 
tre there— for  he  was  absolutely  like 
a  spectre,  was  he  not?  Can  you 
conceive  my  husband's  taking  such 
an  unearthly  mummy?  Deaf,  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  insane—for 
he  is  insane— into  the  bargain! 
What  was  the  purport  of  all  his 
muttering?  I  could  understand 
nothing;  I  could  not  catch  a  single 
word.    It  sounded  exactly  like  an 

*  See  '  De  la  LongcVite'  Humaine,*  by 
P.  Flurens,  Member  of  tho  Acnde'mie 
Prancaite,  and  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Institut  of  France. 


old  worn-out  rattle.  He  made  me 
laugh  at  first ;  but  I  soon  got  tirtd 
of  him,  then  angry,  then  alarmed, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
choked  and  oppressed.  I  felt  an 
inclination  to  yawn,  to  cough,  to 
weep,  and  to  scream — I  believe  that 
I  did  scream  a  little  at  last.  I  am 
so  dreadfully  afraid  of  lunatics  and 
idiots!  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  that  man  remain  here  four- 
and-twenty  hours  longer;  I  am  sure 
I  should  soon  go  mad  myself." 

' "  The  Baron  must  have  been  de- 
ceived about  his  age  and  capa- 
bilities" I  answered.  "  ne  is  cer- 
tainly in  his  second  childhood.'' 

* "  He  will  deny  the  feet.  He  will 
make  him  out  to  be  young  and 
agreeable;  but  he  shall  discharge 
him  at  once,  or  else  I  will  leave. 
Good  heavens  I"  she  exclaimed,  al>- 
ruptly,  "  do  you  know  what  o'clock 
it  is?" 

'I  looked  at  the  timepiece.  It 
was  three  in  the  morning.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  it  was  three  in  the 
morning.  "  Can  it  be  possible,1'  1 
said,  "  that  this  old  fellow  has  been 
talking  gibberish  to  us  for  three 
whole  hours?" 

'  We  kept  silence  for  an  instant, 
quite  unable  to  explain  to  each  other 
how  we  had  borne  that  tiresome 
chattering  for  three  whole  horns 
without  the  power  of  escaping  from 
it  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Suddenly  the  Ba- 
ronne began  to  be  cross  with  me. 
"  I  cannot  conceive,"  sbe  said, "  why 
you  did  not  interrupt  him— why 
you  did  not  find  some  means,  no 
matter  whether  polite  or  not,  of 
delivering  me  from  such  a  state  of 
torture.  It  was  your  place  to  do 
it* 

'"It  seems  to  me,  madamo,"  I 
answered,  quietly,  "  that  I  had  no 
right  to  give  orders  in  your  house ; 
at  least  not  without  your  com- 
missioning me  to  do  so." 

* "  I  havo  a  great  idea  that  I  was 
fast  asleep,  and  in  all  probability  so 
were  you." 

*  "I  assure  you  I  was  not,  for  my 
sufferings  were  horrible." 

* "  And  mine  also,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  was  terrified  and  paralysed.  I 
have  told  you  I  am  afraid  of  idiots 
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and  lunatics.  But  were  you  fright- 
ened as  veil  as  myself?" 

/"I  think  not;  but  I  was  seized 
with  an  indescribable  stupor,  a  sort 
of  sick  feeling— w 

' "  Nonsense  1"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  disdain.  "  You  were  frightened 
is  well  as  L  In  troth  we  hare 
kept  a  pretty  night-watch!  I  shall 
toe  a  headache  to-morrow.  So 
pieiee  look  about  the  house— in  the 
kitchen,  the  pantry,  or  anywhere  else 
—to  see  if  there  is  still  any  one  up. 
I  may  break  all  the  bells,  and  not  a 
a  ml  will  come." 

'It  was  a  very  easy  request  to 
make.  There  was  only  one  single 
candle  in  the  loom.  I  could  not 
decently  walk  off  with  that;  and  I 
bad  not  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  house.  I  left  the  room, 
however,  at  a  venture,  stumbling 
about  in  the  antechamber  and  the 
corridors  as  I  went  along.  I  called ; 
I  knocked  at  several  doors.  "If  I 
should  wake  the  Baron,"  I  thought, 
"  he  will  consider  it  strange  not  to 
be  in  bed  at  three  in  the  morning. 
They  must  settle  the  matter  be- 
tween them;  it  is  nothing  to 
me." 

'At  last,  pushing  open  an  unfas- 
tened door,  I  found  myself  in  a 
spacious  kitchen  dimly  lighted  by 
an  old  oil  lamp.  There  again  I 
fonnd  the  little  old  man  dozing  on 
a  straw-bottomed  chair  by  the  side 
of  a  half-extinguished  fire.  His  dog 
snarled  at  me.  The  poor  wretch 
seemed  passing  so  miserable  a  night, 
that  I  could  not  help  pitying  him. 
I  went  to  wake  him  up,  but  he 
began  to  mutter  "  It  is  cold,  very 
cold,  very  cold  indeed."  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  him  understand  a 
word,  and  equally  impossible  to  find 
aliTiflgsoul  to  speak  to.  I  lighted 
a  candle,  and  rambled  through  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom.  Not  a 
man-servant  nor  a  maid  was  there ; 
wroe  of  them  slept  in  that  part  of 
the  building.  I  returned  to  the 
saloon,  to  rejoin  madame;  but  she, 
oat  of  patience,  had  gone  to  bed 
sod  taken  the  candle  away  with  her. 
The  wretched  light  which  I  had 
went  out,  and  how  was  I  then  to 
find  my  chamber?  I  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  doing  so.  I  threw  large 
logs  on  the  fire,  drew  a  sofa  in  front 


of  it,  wrapped  myself  in  a  table- 
cloth, and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

'  Servants,  however  soon  they  go 
to  bod  at  night,  do  not  rise  a  minute 
earlier  in  the  morning.  After  day- 
break I  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
my  chamber,  which  I  knew  by  my 
trunk  being  placed  at  the  door.  I 
tumbled  the  bed  as  if  I  had  slept  in 
it  No  one  was  aware  of  my  bivouac 
in  the  saloon.  When  the  bell  sum- 
moned me  to  breakfast,  I  found  the 
Baron  and  his  wife  at  open  war. 
He  was  rejoicing  at  M.  Buisson's 
arrival,  and  had  ordered  a  servant 
to  request  him  to  come  and  be  pre- 
sented. At  this  the  lady  was  furi- 
ous, declaring  she  would  turn  him 
out  if  he  entered  her  presence. 

«"  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
you,  my  dear?"  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
losing  patience.  "How  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  as  to  say  that 
M.  Buisson  is  a  hundred  years  old, 
idiotic,  and  deaf?  You  have  not 
even  seen  him  yet" 

'  "I  have  only  seen  too  much  of 
him ;  all  the  while  from  midnight  to 
three  o'clock  this  morning." 

'"You  must  have  dreamt  He  has 
hardly  been  here  a  couple  of  hours." 

* "  I  tell  you  he  arrived  at  mid- 
night Ask  Pierre ;  he  must  have 
let  him  in." 

'"But  when  J  tell  you  that  I 
brought  him  to  the  house  myself,  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning,  and  that 
I  went  more  than  a  league  to  meet 
him,  what  will  you  say  to  that?" 

' "  That  you  are  dreaming." 

' "  No ;  'tis  you." 

'"Where  is  Pierre,  to  give  us  an 
explanation?  And  you.  Monsieur 
Rosidor,  why  don't  you  speak?" 

'I  was  bewildered,  and  had  only 
a  confused  recollection  of  the  events 
of  the  previous  night  I  could  not, 
and  I  dared  not,  remember  anything, 
or  explain  anything.  The  door 
opened,  and  M.  Buisson  appeared. 
He  was  forty  years  of  age,  at  the 
very  most,  stout,  with  a  fresh  co- 
bur,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  quick 
eye  and  an  open  countenance.  The 
Baron  presented  him  to  his  wife. 
He  was  no  more  deaf  than  you  or  I. 
He  expressed  himself  well,  answered 
to  the  purpose,  said  nothing  about 
law  matters,  and  assured  madame 
that  he  slept  at  St  Meinen,  starting 
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thence  at  five  in  the  morning  in 
order  that  he  might  arrive  by  nine. 

'This  explanation  answered  very 
little  purpose,  for  there  was  no 
confounding  this  steward  with  the 
one  who  came  in  daring  the  night. 
The  Baronne  interrogated  Pierre. 
Pierre  had  eeen  nobody  arrive.  He 
had  waited  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
till  midnight  for  M.  Buisson,  who 
did  not  come ;  he  then  went  to  bed. 
None  of  the  servants  saw  any  one 
enter.  They  all  slept  perfectly  well. 
Madame's  maid  waited  for  her  in 
her  room,  to  which  she  returned 
soon  after  three  in  the  morning. 

'  *  Three  in  the  morning !"  shouted 
the  Baron,  darting  a  terrible  look  at 
ma  "Beally,  it  was  a  singular 
fancy  to  sit  up  till  so  late  annour 
as  that!  But  you  see  that  my 
steward,  who  you  say  favoured  you 
with  his  company,  is  not  quite  so 
old  as  you  suppose  him  to  be." 

'  The  Baronne  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  "  But  speak,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  addressing  me.  "I  am  taken 
for  a  romancing  visionary,  and  you 
sit  there  without  saying  a  word !" 

'  My  ideas  at  last  began  to  clear  a 
little,  and  I  said,  "Monsieur  le 
Baron,  I  assure  you  upon  my  honour 
that  at  midnight,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  take  leave  of  madame,  there  came 
into  the  saloon  a  little  man  who 
cannot  be  less  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  who  amused  himself  talking 
at  random  until  exactly  three  in  the 
morning.  We  could  not  get  him  to 
answer  a  word,  to  such  a  degree  is 
he  absent  and  deaf.* 

'The  Baron  was  struck  with  the 
accent  of  truth  with  which  I  gave 
this  explanation.  "  What  sort  of  per- 
son was  this  little  man  ?"  he  asked. 

*"  He  was  thin,  and  not  so  tall  as 
I  am.  He  had  a  sharp  nose,  a  large 
wart  under  his  eye,  thin  lips,  pale 
and  haggard  eyes,  and  a  dry  and 
hollow  voice/' 

' "  How  was  he  dressed  ?w 

' "  Olive-green  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches ;  blue  and  white  speckled 
stockings.  He  had  an  ebony  walk- 
ing-stick, carved  at  the  top  with  a 
negro's  head,  with  a  cornelian  tur- 
ban. He  was  accompanied  by  an 
ugly  terrier,  which  was  black  all 
over  and  very  snappish." 

Perfectly    correct,"  said   the 
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Baronne.  "Monsieur  forgets  to  add 
that  his  coat  was  laced  with  silver, 
and  that  he  wore  tortoiseshell 
spectacles.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
habit  of  repeating  the  same  word 
three  times  over. 

r  At  that  moment  Pierre,  who  was 
handing  a  plate,  let  it  fall,  and  tamed 
as  pale  as  death.  The  Baron  also 
changed  colour  a  little,  and  said, u  It 
is  very  strange!  They  told  me  of  it 
before,  but  I  would  not  believe  it* 

« "  I  saw  him,"  said  Pierre,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  "the even- 
ing of  our  arrival  as  plainly  as  I 
now  see  you,  and  dressed  exactly  as 
he  is  in  his  picture." 

' "  Fetch  his  portrait  instantly." 

'A  small  drawing,  in  ooloured 
crayons,  was  brought. 

'"It  is  not  well  done,"  said  the 
Baron.  "It  was  executed  by  a 
travelling  artist ;  but  the  likeness  is 
(frightfully  correct." 

4  The  Baronne  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  portrait,  gave  a  loud  scream, 
and  feinted.  I  could  no  longer 
command  my  feelings.  When  I 
recognized,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  who  had  been  our  visitor 
the  previous  night,  I  felt  a  cold 
sweat  creep  over  my  limbs. 

'  As  soon  as  the  Baronne  came  to 
herself,  she  asked,  "How  long  haa 
Monsieur  Bousset  been  dead?** 

* "  Alas,  poor  man ! "  said  Pierre, 
"  he  was  buried  more  than  a  week 
before  madame's  arrival.  I  closed 
his  eyes  myself:  and,  if  madame 
wishes  to  see  his  dog,  his  old  Mack 
terrier,  who  goes  every  night  and 
scratches  at  his  grave " 

'"Never,  never \u  screamed  the 
lady.  "Quick!  Pack  up  my  things, 
and  order  post-horses.  I  will  not 
pass  another  night  in  the  house!1' 

*  Whether  she  really  was  terrified, 
or  availed  herself  of  the  pretext  to 
get  away,  she  insisted  so  effectually 
that  in  a  couple  of  hours  she  and 
the  Baron  were  on  their  way  to 
Parts,  leaving  the  new  steward  to 
settle  matters  with  the  old  one  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  lady  bade 
me  a  cold  adieu;  the  Baron  tried 
to  be  more  amiable,  and  had  me 
driven  to  the  nearest  town:  but  I 
could  not  share  in  the  regret  which 
he  expressed  at  our  abrupt  depar- 
ture from  the  Chateau  de  Guernay* 
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-  F  I  wore  asked  what  lead- 
1 1  ing  feature  of  our  domestic 
1 1  economy  would  bo  most 
4  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
/i  tion  of  an  intelligent  fo- 
L  rejguer,  on  his  first  visit  to 
v  the  metropolis,  I  should  un- 
i,'j  hesitatingly  answer  —  area 
■i  railings.  We  sons  and 
EI  daughters  of  perfidious  Al- 
3  bion  (or  of  Merry  England, 
||  if  you  like  it  better),  can 
E  hardly  realize  to  ourselves 
p.  thesenseofextremenovelty 
M  which  Mossoo  must  eipe- 
p-  deuce  at  finding  himself  in 
V-  a  city  where  he  is  con- 
~  demnei  to  walk  or  drive 
-;  through  endless  groves  of 
™  iron.  Turn  in  what  direo- 
*'_  tion  he  will  through  babit- 
_;  able  London,  whether  with- 
-j-  in  the  dingy,  but  eminently 
-s  fashionable  purlieus  of  May- 
_  fair,,  the  spick-and-span 

-  new  district  of  Tyburnia, 
fc  Belgravia  the  aristocratic, 
f    Bloomebury    the    respoot- 

-  able,  Barnsbnry  the  genteel, 
Clapham,  Feckhom,  Ful- 
ham,    Brompton,    Hozton, 

K  Brixton,  Islington,  Ken- 
sington, Kennington,  — 
norm,  south,  east,  or  west — his  observant  eye  will  rest  on  on  interminable 
row  of  cast-iron  spikes.  The  fact  in  itself  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  con- 
template; and  when  Mossoo  finds  out  that,  behind  these  grim  em- 
blems of  war,  cellars  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  pavement  level,  in  which  cellars  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  every 
bouse  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  can't  yon  imagine  how  he  shrugs 
bis  shoulders,  and  opens  his  eyes  with  astonishment?  But  is  it  true,  then, 
of  these  English,  that  tttey  borrow  in  the  ground  for  habitation,  and 
condemn  their  domestics  to  reside  in  those  oubiietta  there?  Farbleu! 
what  a  fate!  Yes;  it  is  even  so;  and  Mossoo  knows  very  well  that 
honest  Jules,  who  brashes  his  clothes  at  home,  or  Babet,  who,  with  notliing 
en  her  head  but  a  snow-white  cap,  frilled  to  a  nicety,  takes  his  children 
ont  for  a  walk  iu  tho  Champa  Etyseos — either  of  these  good  creatures,  I  say, 
would  grumble  roundly,  even  if  toey  didn't  altogether  pine  away  under  such 
»n  infliction.  Whereas  Sairey- Jane,  who  comes  up  from  her  father's  cottage 
on  Dartmoor,  with  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  and  a  strong  Devonshire  accent, 
accommodates  herself  kindly  to  her  new  situation— say  that  of  deputy  sub- 
uustant  under  scnilery-maid,  at  eight  pounds  a  year  and  her  beer ;  gives 
up  the  green  turf  and  purple  heather  of  her  native  soil,  for  the  prospect  of 
*  doll  brick  wall  and  coal-cellar  door,  only  enlivened  by  the  hasty  glimpse 
which  she  gets  of  the  lower  halves  of  passing  crinolines,  and  of  peripatetic 
hoots  and  trousers,  worn  by  people  who,  from  the  knee  upwards,  are  invisi- 
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bio  to  her.  This  is  Sairey- Jane's 
fate,  and  that  of  master  Tom,  tho 
l>age,  who  perhaps  had  the  run  of 
an  orchard  before  he  bloomed  into 
buttons ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  does 
answer  the  front -door  bell  some- 
times, and  even  goes  out  for  an 
airing  exactly  three  paces  behind 
Ins  *  missus/  which  is  so  far  an  ad- 
vantage to  him. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  tho  upper 
ten  thousand— those  who  live  at  the 
top,  instead  oi  the  bottom  of  the 
kitchen-stairs— try  to  realize  the 
effect  ot  this  semi-subterraneous  ex- 
istence; and  which  ol  us  who  are 
placed  in  authority  over  servants ; 
who  say  to  one  'do  this,'  and  he 
doeth  it  (or  doesn't  do  it,  as  the  case 
may  be) — which  of  us  has  explored, 
even  in  imagination,  those  gloomy 
labyrinths  of  the  basement  story? 
"We  are  separated  by,  say  twelve 
inches  of  floor  carpentry,  L*om  a 
little  world  of  beings  possessed  of 
the  same  physical  and  moral  sense 
as  ourselves;  with  desires,  hopes, 
fears,  and  digestions  like  our  own, 
and  we  take  no  more  count  of  these 
last  than  we  do  of  tho  works  of  a 
watch.  Tho  use  of  a  watch  is  to 
tell  us  the  timo;  but  as  for  the 
mainspring,  the  lever  action,  the 
double  escapement,  the  wheels  and 
chain,  or  what  you  will,  inside,  do 
you,  my  dear  lady,  ever  trouble  your 
head  one  whit  regarding  theinf 
Of  course  not  How  should  they 
concern  you?  Some  chronometers 
— like  that  of  your  medical  man,  for 
instance— are  made  for  use;  others, 
like  that  of  the  pretty  trinket  at 
your  waist,  for  ornament  chiefly.  So 
long  as  each  serves  its  turn,  neither 
you  nor  Dr.  Glibb,  I  think,  will 
meddle  with  its  interior.  Similarly, 
honest  John  Thomas,  of  Bellevue 
Cottage,  Hammersmith,  who  is 
coachman,  groom,  and  gardener  by 
turn,  has  evidently  been  destined 
by  nature  to  make  himself  generally 
useful;  while  Mr.  Chawles  Plush- 
ington,  who  stands  airing  his  calves 
•under  a  certain  porch  in  Eaton 
Square,  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
ornamental  feature  in  your  establish- 
ment All  this  is  the  result  of  fate. 
But  the  private  disposition  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  quality  of  their  re- 
spective temperaments,  the  number 


of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in 
short,  their  individual  relations  out 
of  livery — are  details  which,  confess 
now,  have  no  interest  tar  your  lady- 
ship. Indeed,  in  our  present  ad- 
vanced and  highly  enlightened  state 
ot  civilization  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  otherwise.  But, 
as  a  pure  matter  of  speculation,  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  what  these 
humble  retainers  think  of  yout 
whether  they  may,  perchance,  have 
over  tho  kitchen-fire,  discussed  your 
merits  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household?  The  notion  is 
an  extravagant  one,  I  admit,  fraught 
with  danger  to,  and  subversive  of 
the  first  interests  of  good  Society; 
but,  nevertheless,  not  altogether 
impossible.  You  remember,  no 
doubt,  that  amusing  story  of  your 
nursery  days  about  a  certain  Palace 
ol  Truth,  in  which  whoever  spoke 
was,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
compelled  to  say  just  what  he  or 
she  thought,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Conceive  for  an  instant  the  effect  of 
such  an  influence  down-stairs  and 
in  your  presence.  What  would  they 
say?— good  gracious!  what  might 
they  not  presume  to  say? — those 
cotton-velvet  and  bombazine-clad 
servitors,  about  those  in  authority 
over  them— about  you  and  me,  for 
instance ! 

JPlacc-aux-dames!  Let  us  take 
the  ladies  first  There  is  Maria, 
your  own  maid,  who,  for  a  wage  of 
some  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  laces 
your  corset,  does  your  back-hair, 
selects  your  ball-dress  (taking  care, 
of  course,  that  you  don't  appear 
twice  during  tho  season  before  the 
same  people  in  the  same  costume), 
alters  your  bonnets  of  February  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  March,  and 
insists  on  your  ordering  another 
befitting  the  month  of  April ;  who 
brings  that  fragrant  cup  of  tea  to 
your  bedside  every  morning;  who 
knows  where  you  keep  the  sal-vola- 
tile and  kalydor,  ana  with  whom 
you  condescend  to  chat  a  little  as 
she  unrobes  you  at  three  a.m.  twice 
a  week  during  the  season.  Ah! 
dear,  good,  patient  Maria!  sweet- 
spoken  and  sandy-haired  sycophant! 
cease  your  kindly  prattle  about 
ribbons  and  bandoline,  frizettes, 
Valenciennes,  and  sansflectum  ju- 
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para,  and  tell  your  mistress  what 
you  really  think  of  her.  She  is  young, 
pretty,  and  engaging :  will  you  dare 
to  say  she  is  a  giddy  and  affected 
flirt?  She  is  middle-aged,  wealthy, 
and  well-born:  but  have  you  ever 
called  her  a  patched-up,  imperious, 
skinflint?  I  trow  not  The  smile 
with  which  you  greet  her  has  been 
assumed  so  long,  and  with  such 
excellent  effect ;  that  rising  indig- 
nation has  been  so  studiously  re* 
pressed;  that  unimpassioned  de- 
ference has  told  so  well  in  regard  to 
Tails  and  perquisites — that  I  some- 
times fancy  you  deceive  yourself 
among  the  zest  of  the  world,  and, 
for  the  time,  actually  imagine  the 
middle-aged  lady  whom  you  make 
up  for  evening-parties,  and  take  to 
pieces  at  two  p.m.,  is  a  model  of  femi- 
nine perfection.  Women,  you  see, 
are  born  actors :  V^fk  most  effective 
arts  are  so  natural  to  them;  their 
simplest  natures  often  so  graceful 
and  artistic,  that,  from  the  humblest 
servant-maid  to  the  most  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  land,  we  can't 
easily  distinguish,  I  believe,  that  it 
might  not  be  always  desirable  to 
distinguish  between  what  they 
really  are  and  what  they  seem  to 
be.  In  point  of  fact,  I  don't  think 
they  always  know  themselves. 

Bat  trusty  John  Thomas,  and 
profusely-powdered  Chawles,  only 
hide  their  spleen,  their  indignation 
and  contempt,  in  the  presence  of 
their  betters.  In  the  butfers  pantry, 
at  the  ale-house  round  the  corner, 
across  the  hammer-cloths  of  their 
respective  chariots— sentiments  are 
expressed  which  neither  you  nor  I, 
dear  Paterfamilias,  could  listen  to 
unmoved.  I  know  an  old  gentle- 
man—an irascible  old  gentleman — 
who,  standing  by  chance  one  after- 
noon inconveniently  near  the  top 
of  the  kitchen-stairs,  after  summon- 
ing his  brougham  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  heard  a  favourite 
footman  exclaim  to  the  confidential 
valet,  'I'm  blest  if  that  infernal  old 
noosance  ain't  ordered  out  the  car- 
riage  again!' 

Now  you  know  that  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  remark  to  reach 
ones  ears  in  the  decline  of  life, 
uttered  by  a  paid  lacquey,  the  but- 


tons of  whoso  very  coat  were  adorned 
with  the  family  crest;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  old  gentleman 
to  whom  I  refer  was  justified  in  the 
severe  retaliation  which  he  adopted. 
The  wretched  Jenkins  (let  us  call 
him)  was  dismissed  on  the  spot*  and 
had  nothing  but  a  month's  wages 
to  console  him  in  his  adversity. 
The  consequence  was,  no  doubt,  that 
he  repaired  to  the  Black  Lion  that 
evening,  and  entertained  his  liveried 
friends  with  a  very  disrespectful, 
if  not  perverted  account  of  the  affair. 
I  dare  say  his  late  master  became 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  bar-par- 
lour; that  his  wig  and  wizen  woe, 
his  gout  and  gaiters,  his  peppery 
disposition  and  general  peculiarities 
were  discussed  in  a  manner  which 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  taking  so  summary 
a  revenge,  he  had  retired  to  hu 
study,  swallowed  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
just  to  steady  his  nerves,  rung  the 
bell,  and  told  Jenkins  not  to  talk  so 
loud  down-stairs  if  he  wished  to 
keep  his  place.  Can't  you  imagine 
how  crestfallen  the  poor  minion 
would  have  been?  what  an  old 
trump  the  man  ho  served  must 
thenceforth  be  considered  in  his 
eyes ;  and  with  how  much  zeal  ha 
might  nave  continued  his  service? 
But,  'who  can  be  wise,  amazed, 
temperate,  and  furious/  as  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  once  justly  asked. 
'in  a  moment?'  No  man.  And 
upon  my  word,  when  ono  comes  to 
think  of  it,  the  provocation  was  very 
great 

Personally,  I  must  admit  I  have 
no  great  affection  for  the  London 
flunkey  of  fashionable  life.  It  is  the 
most  unfortunate  stage  of  a  man- 
servants career.  As  a  page  he  may 
be  slim  and  interesting.  As  a  butler 
he  may  become  stout  and  benevolent 
But  a  great,  broad-shouldered, 
black-whiskered  fellow  of  six  feet, 
who  thrusts  his  brawny  calves  into 
pink  silk  stockings,  planters  his  hair 
with  flour  and  pomatum,  and  covers 
himself  with  tags  and  gold  lace,  to 
hang  on  behind  a  carriage — bah! 
one  fancies  a  man  was  made  for 
some  better  business  than  this.  It 
isn't  his  fault,  no  doubt,  you  will 
say.    It  is  his  betters  who  are  to 
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blame:  they  rig  him  up  in  this 
ridiculous  costume ;  they  net  him  to 
do  this  senseless  work ;  they  conduct 
their  households  on  such  a  plan 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  help 
being  what  he  is— mean,  idle,  often 
insolent.  There  are,  in  short,  some 
excuses  for  him.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  wasp  (block  and  yellow,  by- 
the-way,  i3  the  orthodox  colour  for 
modern  livery  waistcoats),  but  that 
■would  not  lessen  the  annoyance  of 
its  sting.  Your  ornamental  foot- 
man is  an  institution:  but  the 
institution  is  a  bore,  and  it  is  not 
exactly  easy  to  say  why  it  has  be- 
come so.     Any    of  us  who  have 


conned  over,  or  seen  enacted  the 
comedies  which  were  written  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  can  testify 
to  the  pleasant,  affable  character 
which  the  stage  servant  of  that 
period  assumed.  His  master  joked 
with  him,  thrashed  him,  confided 
in  him,  called  him  'knave'  and 
'rascal' by  turns;  and  yet  the  poor 
fellow  not  only  remained  in  his 
place,  but  stuck  by  the  gallant  cap- 
lain  through  thick  and  thin ;  helped 
bin  in  his  little  intrigues,  ham- 
footled  his  creditors,  rushed  into  all 
sorts  of  risks  for  his  saka  Can  this 
be  said  of  any  of  our  liveried  re- 
tainers of  the  present  day  ?  Can  we 
imagine  Jeames  or  Chnwlea  convey- 


ing a  hSht-doux,  with  the  slightest 
interest  as  to  its  success?  standing 
meekly  to  receive  our  blows  (clouded 
canes  are  gone  out  of  fashion  now)  ? 
scheming  to  get  a  dun  out  of  the 
bouse ;  or  even  remaining  a  single 
day  beneath  the  roof  of  a  gentleman 
in  urgent  pecuniary  difficulties?  I 
say  that  type  of  retainer  is  obsolete. 
You  can  no  more  find  it  now  than 
you  can  rind  a  living  specimen  of 
the  dinorais  or  megatherium.  What! 
confide  our  tendrcw*  toafellow  who 
blacks  one's  boots? — talk  familiarly 
about  debts  and  obligations  to  a 
man  who  stands  behind  your  chair 
at  dinner?  Impossible!  Why,  the 
very  next  morning  he  would  take 


you  by  the  button-hole  and  call  yon 
'old  cove.'  The  present  state  of 
society  no  longer  admits  of  snch 
relations. 

Women,  I  expect,  do  occasionally 
lapse  into  confidences  of  this  kind. 
How  otherwise  could  Miss  Gad- 
about, with  whose  family  I  am 
tolerably  intimate,  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  Lady  Flaring 
has  not  paid  her  milliner's  bill  for 
the  lost  three  years ;  or  that  Cornet 
Spanker,  of  tho  Blues,  had  been  twice 
refused  by  the  wealthy  widow,  Mrs- 
McChequers?  These  little  swaps 
of  domestio  intelligence  are  solely 

J  ricked  up  on  the  second  floor,  be- 
ore  the  toilet-table,  between  lacing 
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md  btudoliaing,  late  nocturnal  soup 
»nd  early  morning  Pekoe.  Ah  I 
iidies,  ladies !  if  you  would  only  be 
a  liilk  more  discreet  with  your  wait- 
ing-maids 1  If  you  would  only  re- 
member that  that  dapper  little  cioa* 
tore  who  'does'  jour  back-hair, 
logs  oat  your  ball-drees,  selects  your 
bracelets,  ties  your  sash,  twitches 
that  bewitching  skirt  into  shape,  ■ 
hands  you  your  gloves,  and  scents 
that  little  scrap  of  cambric  and  loco 
which  you  carry  with  such  a  fas- 
cinating air— if  you  could  only 
faring  yourself  to  believe  that  your 
patient,  useful,  clever  Abigail  is — 
as  great  a  gossip  as  yourself;  that 
the  harmless  prattle  with  which  you 
'"* ~'~i  her  and  indulge  yourself, 


will  assuredly  find  its  way  down- 
stairs into  the  sexvaots'-hall,  and  be 
Carried  next  day  to  the  dainty  ears 
of  a  dozen  of  your  female  friends 
(or  enemies,  as  the  ease  may  be)— 
would  you— could  you  be  quite  to 
frank  in  your  revelations  r  Mias 
Papyllon  it  a  flirt,  1  grant  you,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  comported 
herself  the  other  night  before  Lord 
Battlegato  was  very  far  from  cor- 
rect. I  am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  Lady  Screw  by  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  the  amount 
of  her  fortune,  she  ought  not  to  wear 
cleaned  gloves.    But  then,  my  dear 

E"  Is,  if  every  detail  of  your  conduct 
t  season— if  all  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  your  toilet  were   opcoly 


m. 


5".  •SomCnou,  omxmi  - 


—which  of  the  fairest  of 
you  would  escape  censure  1  I  say 
nothing  of  Major  Slingsby's  atten- 
tion to  Hiss  Markham  ;  nor  of  Miss 
Turn  well's  amber-coloured  eilkjujie, 
over  which  that  stupid  footman 
spilt  a  strawberry  ice  last  season, 
and  which  at  least  some  of  you  recog- 
nised under  a  different  quo  this 
winter.  I  pass  no  comment  on 
these  things  myself;  I  only  beg  of 
you  to  bear  them  in  mind,  and  not 
to  forget  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  also  sance  for  the  gander — 
although  I  am  aware  that  those 


delicious  birds  are  not  of  the  same 
sex 

It  may  be  a  morbid  kind  of  enri- 
•sity,  if  yon  will,  but  I  confess  I  do 
feel  somewhat  curious  to  know  what 
forma  the  staple  article  of  conversa- 
tion round  the  kitchen  -table; 
whether  there  is  any  standard  ot 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  social 
relations  of  this  basement-story  life ; 
bow  much  deference,  for  example, 
Mrs.  Cook  expects  from  the  scullery- 
maid;  what  sort  of  attentions  the 
parlour-maid  may,  with  a  due  sense 
of  propriety,  receive  from  the  but- 
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ler;  whether  the  valet  patronises  or 
only  tolerates  the  page,  and  so  forth. 
I  fancy  that  servants  in  a  woll- 
conducted  household  are  great 
sticklers  for  decorum  and  the  fitness 
of  things  in  general.  Observe  the 
nice  distinctions  which  they  draw 
with  regard  to  their  respective 
duties,  settling  among  themselves, 
by  an  inevitable  code  of  rales,  who 
is  to  do  what  work.  If  by  accident, 
or  in  case  of  emergency,  the  house- 
maid is  asked  to  wash  down  the 
doorstep,  cook  to  lend  a  hand  at 
bed -making,  or  John  to  dust  his 
master's  library,  ten  to  one  you  hear 
of  grumbling,  and  a  talk  of  this  or 
that  not  being  his  or  her  'doory.1 
So  we  may  depend  on  it  the  social 
grades  of  life  downstairs  are  jea- 
lously preserved,  that  the  nursery- 
maid knows  herself  (as  the  phrase 
:;oe8)  better  than  to  trespass  on  the 
prerogative  of  my  lady's  attendant, 
and  the  'buttons'  wouldn't  go  for 
to  interfere  with  Mr.  John  Thomas's 
perquisites,  no  not  for  notbink. 

Perquisites!  Ah!  then  we  come 
to  a  point  on  which  I  think  there 
should  be  some  better  understanding 
between  *  upstairs  and  down.'  When 
I  was  a  student  at  tne  Royal  Aca- 
demy, with  a  moderate  allowance 
from  the  parental  purse,  I  used  to 
spend  my  Easter  week  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country,  where  an  esta- 
blishment was  kept  on  rather  a  largo 
scale.  My  railway  journey  there 
and  back,  cab-fares,  and  other  little 
incidental  expenses  cost  me  on  those 
occasions  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  I  was  justified  in  spending  on 
such  an  excursion.  But  on  leaving 
the  house  a  tax  awaited  me  which 
I  really  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and 
yet  from  which  no  young  gentleman 
with  any  sense  of  dignity  could 
escape.  My  friend  had  a  solemn 
butler — but  of  livery  of  course — 
with  a  bald  head  and  an  air  of  such 
tremendous  importance  that  one  in- 
stinctively felt  (at  least  I  did)  how 
delicate  a  task  it  was  to  offer  him 
any  gratuity  at  all,  and  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to 
offer  him  anything  less  than  gold 
without  positively  insulting  him. 
The  same  argument  applied  with 
equal  reason  to  the  housekeeper,  a 


demure-looking  personage,  who  had 
breakfast  served  in  her  own  room, 
and  whom  the  other  servants  ad- 
dressed as  '  mum.'  Then  there  was 
my  friend's  valet,  who  condescended 
to  bring  me  my  shaving-water  in 
the  morning  and  laid  out  my  dress- 
coat  before  dinner.  There  was 
another  gentleman  in  livery  who 
during  that  repast  came  frequently 
to  me  with  offers  of  a  '  little  sherry, 
sir,  little  'ock,  sir,'  and  so  forth. 
Finally  there  were  the  groom  who 
brought  round  our  horses  to  the 
door,  the  gardener  who  had  always 
some  trifle  to  offer  in  the  shape  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  as  I  was  leaving 
(no  doubt  they  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  that  I  had  a  house 
and  cuisine  of  my  own  in  town, 
whereas  I  lived  in  Bloomsbury  lodg- 
ings, and  my  usual  dinner  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  chops),  and  the  lodge- 
keeper,  who  touched  his  hat  when- 
ever I  entered  or  left  the  grounds. 
All  these  functionaries  had,  in  turn, 
to  be  fee'd,  and  by  the  time  their 
vails  had  been  duly  dispensed  I  was 
generally  minus  the  best  half  of  my 
last  5/.  note.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  system  of  servant- tipping 
requires  revision.  It  falls  rather 
hard  on  our  young  friends  and  poor 
relations — guests  whose  purses  are 
slender  —  whose  wallets  are  not 
amply  stored.  It  makes  John 
Thomas  (whose  calling,  as  I  have 
shown,  has  from  other  causes  already 
degenerated)  mean  and  calculating; 
it  leads  him  to  look  askance  at  every 
visitor  to  his  master's  house,  and 
calculate  his  welcome  in  £.  s.  d. 
There  is  M'Chromer's  housemaid, 
for  instance,  who  used  to  smile  and 
drop  me  the  neatest  little  curtsies 
you  ever  saw  whenever  I  called  on 
her  master.  The  angelic  behaviour 
of  that  girl,  the  modest  neatness  of 
her  white  aprons,  the  tidy  coquetry 
of  her  caps,  the  arch  simplicity  of 
her  manner — she  was  only  seven- 
teen—completely won  my  heart.  I 
don't  mind  admitting  it  now,  for 
she  has  been  married  for  some  years 
to  the  grocer's  young  man,  and  they 
have  since  set  up  in  that  line  for 
themselves.  Well,  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment I— don't  be  frightened,  ladies, 
I  have  the  very  strictest  sense  of 
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propriety—  I  took  to  giving  this 
jouug  woman  email  gratuities,  for 
enmple,  when  she  occasionally 
helped  me  on  with  my  great-coat, 
half a  crown  ;  when  she  called  a  cab 
forme,  half  a  crown;  when  eho  took 
charge  of  my  Scotch  terrier  in  the 
kitchen  one  morning  (Mrs.  Mac 
couldn't  bear  dogs),  two-and-six, 
and  so  forth.  One  day  my  host 
found  me  out  in  my  we]l-meant  in- 
discretion, and  bring  of  on  eccentric 
torn  of  humour,  rated  me  in  his 


own  Ironical  way.  '  My  dear  follow,' 
said  he, '  don't  let  me  see  you  do 
that  again.  I  pay  that  girl  ample 
wages ;  if  they  are  not  high  enough 
she  can  ask  for  more,  and  if  she  de- 
serves 'em  she  ahull  have  'era.  But 
meanwhile  I  don't  see  why,  as  my 
guest,  yon  should  requite  her  for 
my  hospitality,  such  as  it  is.  If 
that  half-crown  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  dinner  which  yon  have 
jost  eaten,  meis  tumptibus,  give  it  to 
me  and  not  to  my  housemaid.    If 


it- 


■£<•'* 


yon  think  your  entertainment  here 
deserves  some  recognition  at  your 
hands,  present  me,  at  the  close  of 
every  year,  with  a  gold  pencil-case, 
or  what  yon  will.  Personally,  I 
should  hardly  have  considered  that 
*ny  roch  honorarium  was  necessary, 
but  if  it  must  be  given,  it  is  clearly 
I  who  should  be  the  recipient' 

The  result  of  this   tremendous 
chaff  (the  drift  of  which  I  well  un- 
"  r    M'Chromers    own 


generosity  know  no  bounds)  was 
that  Miss  Susan's  half-crowns  were 
cut  off,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. Except  at  Christmas — 
which,  yon  know,  only  comes  once 
a  year,  and,  regarded  purely  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  once  is  quite 
enough,  in  my  opinion — tbat  be- 
witching creature  did  not  add  six- 
pence more  to  her  wages  out  of  my 
pockets.  It  may  have  been  owing 
to  her  master's  cruel  interference 
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with  her  perquisites  in  this  and 
other  instances  that  she  united  her- 
self at  a  month's  warning  with  Mr. 
Spicely;  or  it  may  hare  been  that 
youthls  ardent  devotion  which 
caused  her  to  take  so  precipitate  a 
step.  On  that  point  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  record  an  opinion. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  had  from  that 
day  forth  no  more  smiles,  no  more 
curtsies,  no  more  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  my  Skye  terrier.  I  called 
my  own  cabs,  polled  on  my  own 
great-coat,  shut  the  front  door  in 
Gower  Street  with  my  own  hands, 
and  have  been  very  suspicions  of 
ancillary  blandishments  ever  since. 
There  are  two  sides,  however,  to 
4very  question,  and  lest  I  should  for 
an  instant  be  supposed  to  defend 
stinginess  to  servants,  let  me  here 
protest  that  I  consider  no  kind  of 
ahabbiness  more  mean,  no  frugality 
more  ill  advised,  no  providence 
more  wasteful  than  that  which  in 
any  household  is  enjoined  alone 
downstairs.  'A  fat  kitchen  and  a 
lean  parlour'  was  a  homely  proverb 
once  in  vogue,  and  certainly  if  both 
cannot  be  well  fed  it  must  be  a 
miserable  sort  of  thriftiness  which 
would  begin  by  starving  the  base- 
ment  story.  Tet  I  have  heard  of 
respectable,  well-bred  housewives 
who  ration  their  servants  like  union 
paupers,  who  cut  down  their  daily 
mod  to  a  minimum,  who  consider  a 
half-pint  of  small  beer  an  amply- 
sufficient  stimulant  for  an  able- 
bodied,  hard-working  cook,  and  who 
regard  the  bare  mention  of  meat 
suppers  in  the  kitchen  as  flat  heresy. 
There  is  something  half-ludicrous, 
half-contemptible  in  this  penny-wise 
economy.  Upstairs  and  before  her 
guests  we  have  madame  doing  the 
honours  of  her  table  —  a  table 
crowded  with  needless  delicacies — 
soups,  entremets,  game,  pates,  des- 
sert, delicately-named  wines  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  quality),  and  what 
not.  Could  we  foresee  our  hostess  as 
she  will  probably  appear  next  morn- 
ing, marshalling  the  fragments  of 
this  gorgeous  banquet  in  her  bleak 
larder,  taking  stock  of  half-consumed 
chicken  and  segments  of  raised  pie, 
counting  the  forcemeat-balls  which 
adorned  that  dish  of  jugged  hare, 


noting  with  a  scrupulous  eye  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  beloved  turkey, 
which  of  ns  would  enjoy  his  dinner  ? 
Such  relics  may  indeed  worthily 
supply  the  family  table  for  some 
days  to  come,  but  while  all  this 
feasting  has  been  going  on  upstairs, 
how    have    the    servants    fared? 
'What!  that  all  of  the  shoulder  of 
mutton  which  was  ordered  a  week 
ago?    Impossible!    Those  custards 
eaten  because  they  wouldn't  keep 
another  day  ?    Absurd  1    I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  whole  leg  of  pheasant, 
and  not  a  drumstick  only,  was  sent 
down  last  night,  and  what  presump- 
tion to  eat  game  in  the  kitchen  1* 
Ah,  my  dear  Mater&milias,  would 
yon  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn?     Enough  may  not 
be  always  as  good  as  a  feast,  but  let 
us  at  least  have  enough  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  before  we  attempt  feast- 
ing in  the  dining-room.    The  reverse 
of  this  rule  represents  not  only  a 
moral  wrong  but  a  financial  mistake. 
Hungry  servants  must  eat,  whether 
they  confess  to  the  weakness  or  not 
A  good  slice  off  the  joint  will  satisfy 
their  appetites  as  well  as  a  series  of 
oyster-patties,  but  if  they  are  de- 
barred from  the  first,  can  yon  he 
surprised  at  their  making  free  with 
the  other?     Good  servants,  who 
wish  (in  downstair  language)  to 
'  better  themselves/  and  who  want  a 
fair  character  for  their  next  place, 
never  remonstrate  with  these  petty 
exactions.    Besides,  the  icy  reserve 
and  conventional  propriety  which  is 
kept  up  (perhaps  necessarily  in  this 
country)  between  man  and  master, 
maid  and  mistress,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  openly.    But  if  this 
traditional  gag  were  just  for  a  day 
removed  from  the  lips  of  honest 
John  Thomas  and  Betsey  Jane,  my 
goodness!  what  a  shout  of  derision 
would  rise  from  the  areas  of  May- 
fair,  with  what  loud  bursts  of  vul- 
gar indignation  Belgravian  base- 
ments would  ring!    I  remember  a 
famous  back  number  of  '  Punch,1  in 
which  there  appeared,  I  think  from 
the  vigorous  pencil  of  Leech,  a 
sketch  of  some  middle-aged  noble- 
man who,  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
a  natty  little  brougham  in  an  April 
shower,  ordered  his  coachman  and 
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footman  to  give  him  their  hate  in- 
side immediately,  because  they  were 
oew  and  would  be  spoiled  by  the 
rain.  People  laughed  at  this  cari- 
cature, and  accepting  the  spirit  of 
the  satire,  no  doubt  pat  down  the 
incident  itself  as  a  pure  invention. 
It  may  indeed  have  been  so,  but  not 
long  afterwards  I  heard  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  from  a  friend  on  whose 
accuracy  I  can  rely,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  sketch  and 
the  story  had  some  common  and 
substantial  origin. 

The  head  of  an  illustrious  house, 
whom  I  shall  call  Lord  Skinflint, 
had  given  one  of  his  cast-off  hats  to 

0  certain  lacquey  in  his  service. 
Recognizing  this  hat  a  few  days 
afterwards  on  the  hall-table,  where 
it  had  been  left  for  the  moment,  my 
lord  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged, 
end  was  at  once  reminded  of  his 
gift. 

'What!'  cried  his  lordship,  'did 

1  give  you  such  a  good  hat  as 
this?' 

The  man  explained  that  he  had 
had  it  relined  and  'done  up.' 

'Umph!'  says  my  lord,  'I  never 
thought  of  that.  Fray,  what  did 
jou  pay  ior  it  T 

'Arf-a-cxown,  my  lord,'  answers 
Mr.  Jeames. 

The  nobleman  mused  for  an  in- 
ttant,  and  looked  at  the  hat  again. 
-  m  tell  you  what,'  said  he,  at  length, 
Til  give  you  five  shillings  for  it  as 
it  is.' 

'If  your  lordship  pleases/  an- 
swered the  footman.  (In  fact  there 
tos  nothing  else  for  him  to  say.) 

The  bargain  was  struck  at  once. 
Lord  Skmnint  put  on  the  hat,  and, 
lor  aught  I  know,  he  may  wear  it 
still. 

Well,  I  won't  moralize  on  this 
story,  for  despite  my  friend's  pro- 
verbial accuracy,  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  misinformed ; 
that  the  anecdote  is  what  the  Italians 
call  ben  trovato,  or,  in  plain  English, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of 
truth  in  it  But  I  confess  that  to 
mo  it  does  not  seem  so  highly  im- 
probable, and,  I  will  candidly  add, 
similar  gossip  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  unfrequently  in 
' high  life'  a  great  deal  that  might 


be  contemplated  with  advantage  by 
philosophers  below  stairs.  Do  the 
philosophers  avail  themselves  of 
this  teaching  ?  I  fear  not  Jeames 
and  Cbawles,  Susan  and  Betty  imi- 
tate the  foibles  no  less  than  the 
virtues  of  their  betters,  We  all 
admit  and  deplore  that  spirit  of 
flunkeydom  which  pervades  certain 
phases  of  English  Society,  which 
sets  half  our  dear  fellow-countrymen 
truckling  to  a  man  who  has  a  handle 
to  his  name,  or,  worse  still,  to  another 
who  is  known  to  possess  a  large  for- 
tune. After  this  can  you  sneer  at 
the  mixture  of  sham  deference  and 
twopenny  dignity  of  the  servant  who 
wears,  for  your  sake,  a  cockade,  tags, 
powder,  and  heraldic  buttons?  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
servants  despise  and  groan  under 
these  insignia  of  office.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  if  livery  went  out  of 
fashion  for  footmen,  butlers  would 
at  once  petition  to  wear  it  A  due 
and  palpable  distinction  between  the 
two  places  must  be  kept  up,  or  the 
kitchen  would  be  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  What!  a  drab  coat  or  a 
striped  vest  the  badge  of  slavery? 
The  badge  of  fiddlesticks!  A  do- 
mestic servant  is  not  more  rigidly 
tied  to  his  duties  than  a  soldier,  or 
a  government-office  clerk,  or  a  bar- 
rister, or  a  poor  curate,  who  is 
often  harder  worked  than  a  London 
footman,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
remunerated.  We  don't  call  a  red 
jacket,  or  a  tie-wig,  or  a  stuff  gown 
the  badge  of  slavery :  why  should 
an  honest  suit  of  livery  bo  so  stig- 
matized ?  Prate  as  they  will  about 
their  free-born  rights  and  privileges, 
servants  are  the  first  to  respect  these 
relics  of  ancient  feudalism.  Not 
long  ago  a  cook  who  was  out  of  a 
situation  asked  a  lady  to  assist  her 
in  getting  one.  Before  long,  a  place 
was  found,  and  a  consultation  held 
on  the  subject. 

'Pray  mum/  asked  Mrs.  Cook, 
'does  the  family  'ave  cresses  «' 

'Water-cresses  for  breakfast?  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,'  answered  her 
kind  patron,  'but  what  can  it 
signify  ?' 

'  Excuse  me,  mum/ interposed  the 
applicant,  'I  don't  think  I  make 
myself  understood.    /  mean  cresses 
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Upttair*  and  Down, 


on  their  carriage,  note-paper,  liv'ry, 
and  oeterer— * 

'Obi  armorial  bearings,  you 
mean?'  said  the  lady.  '1  really 
cannot  tell  you.' 

'  Because  'm,  I  reely  couldn't 
undertake  a  situation  where  there 
wasn't  a  cress  kept.  You  see,  ev'ry 
genteel  farn'Iy  'as  a  cress ;  and ' 

'And  you  positively  make  that 


asked 


lady, 


a    condition  ? ' 
quietly. 

■  Sutt'nly,  mum,'  says  Mrs.  Cook. 
'Footman  kep;  washing  put  oat; 
beer,  tea,  and  fam'ly  cress.' 

'  Then,  I  really  think,  Mrs.  Cul- 
lender,' said  the  lady,  smiling, '  that 
you  had  better  lookout  for  yourself. 
John,  show  this  silly  woman  to  the 
door.' 
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r1  is  interesting;  to  note  now  and 
then  what  strange  coincidences 
wenr  in  life,  especial);  if  70a  take 
the  trouble  to  give  chance  a  helping 

I  had  turned  my  back  on  Paris  in 

wis  of  those  Femi-direet  trains  which. 
are  so  convenient  and  are,  unfortu- 
nately, so  few,  namely  in  1 7  of  the 
Iodicateni  das  Chemins  de  Fer, 
which  leaves  the  capital  of  France 
at  noon,  and  reaches  the  port  whose 
name  was  written  on  Qneen  Mary's 
heart  at  7.10  in  the  evening.  I  had 
irrivad  in  Paris  at  the  same  time 
with  certain  acquaintances,  and  now 
tol.  xn. — HO.  LXTX. 


I  had  entered  a  second-class  car- 
riage, to  find  the  very  same  indivi- 
duals therein.  Curious  freak  of  for- 
tune, artfully  induced  to  grant  her 
votary  a  favourable  moment  I 

On  looking  round  I  beheld  with- 
out astonishment  my  friends,  Mr., 
Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Master  Graffin, 
thrifty  people  in  a  large  way  of  buai- 
nees ;  I  am  not  bound  to  say  in  what 
way.  Besides  them  were  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Bullock,  who  live  on  their  pro 
petty  in  a  suburban  villa;  Monsieur 
Mouton,  teacher  of  French  and 
drawing,  the  mildest  of  men ;  and 
Mr.  Spirits,  a  junior  partner  in  a 
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On  the  Wtv/  II  me 


brewery,  red-hnircd,  p.'vk-mnrkod, 
and  very  cono<  ited.  I  knew  him, 
bnt  my  knowlwlge  amounted  to  this, 
that  I  could  not  bear  him.  Whether 
S pinks  could  Vk  ar  me  1  don't  know, 
for  I  never  asked  him.  All  were 
of  Barnington,  including  self.  It 
turned  out  a  complete  party  of  com- 
patriots when  onco  we  were  settled 
in  our  places. 

As  they  were  already  eight  in 
number,  with  the  weather  warm 
(not  to  mention  boxes,  baskets,  and 
handbags),  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  bten  very  willingly  admitted 
but  for  Miss  and  Master  Gruffin, 
who  occupied  the  corners  next  the 
door.  Young  Tommy  was  a  little 
puzzled ;  Lucy — I  mean  Miss  Gruf- 
fin—looked  (shall  I  say  it?)  pleased 
when  I  put  my  foot  on  the  carriage- 
step.  In  half  a  second  I  was  up 
and  inside. 

'  If  it  hadn't  been  you,'  said 
Tommy,  'we  should  have  had  enough 
without  you.  Let  us  three  crowd 
round  the  windows  now  to  prevent 
any  one  else  from  getting  in. 

We  did  crowd  accordingly  until 
the  train  began  to  move;  during 
which  brief  interval  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  precisely  how 
matters  stood.  They  were  reas- 
suring, satisfactory  even. 

'You  here,  Gibbons!'  said  Mr. 
Gruffin  in  surprise,  as  I  turned 
round  to  6alute  him  and  my  other 
fellow-travellers,  with  all  of  whom  I 
was  more  or  less  acquainted.  '  Why, 
I  never  once  caught  sight  of  you  in 
the  Exhibition.' 

'In  such  a  labyrinth  that's  no 
wonder/  I  replied. 

*1  did,  though/  said  Tommy,  slily. 

'Did  you  see  the  multiplying 
tops?'  I  whispered  to  him — '  "proli- 
ferous" they  call  them— which  se- 
parate into  several  tops  while  they 
are  spinning,  and  then  they  all  go 
on  spinning  together.  I  bought  a 
couple.' 

'  Honour  bright,  you  did  ?'  asked 
Tommy,  earnestly.  •  Oh,  do  let  us 
have  one,  there's  a  good  fellow  1  It 
will  be  such  fun  to  show  it  to  the 
Barnington  boys!' 

•  We'll  see  what  we  can  do  when 
I  unpack  my  things.' 

•I  also  noticed  you/  observed  Mon- 
sieur Mouton,  softly,  'admiring  that 


sweet  pirturo,  The  Littlo  Stronger 
— "  Le  Nouveau-Xe,"  in  the  Swus 
Gallery  that  stands  in  the  Pare;  I 
mean  the  "  Annexe  pour  les  Beaux- 
Arts  et  Agence."  I  saw  you  were 
not  alone  in  your  admiration,  and 
approve  your  choice.' 

'  Of  pictures?'  I  asked,  in  a  fid- 
getty  way. 

'Of  course/  he  answered.  'It 
showed  your  taste.' 

Miss  Gruffin  pulled  a  little  whit  a 
cabbage-net  from  the  rim  of  her 
bonnet  over  her  face;  in  spite  of 
which  precaution  it  was  quite  appa- 
rent that  her  cheeks  bad  suddenly 
become  rosiur  than  usual. 

'  We  saw  nothing  of  the  picture/ 
said  Mrs.  Gruffin,  quietly  turning  to 
her  husband. 

'  Of  course  you  did  not/  Tommy 
blurted  out  '  While  you  and  the 
Governor  were  sitting  in  the  garden, 
having  your  pennies -worth  out  of 
your  iron  spring  chairs,  Lucy  slip- 
ped into  the  building,  and  I  followed 
her.  There  we  saw  precipices,  water- 
falls, and  snow-storms;  and  Gibbons 
was  looking  at  them  too.  But  what 
Moossew  means  is  a  baby  in  a  cradle, 
with  the  other  young-uns  just  come 
to  see  it  The  littlest  is  peeping  in, 
just  as  she  would  peep  into  a  bird's 
nest  in  a  bush  a  little  taller  than 
herself.  The  other  two  girls  are 
saying  to  themselves  what  fun  they'll 
have  in  nursing  it  by-and-by.  And 
then  there's  a  boy,  almost  as  big  a* 
I  am,  who  looks  as  if  he  didn't  want 
it  at  all.  No  more  should  I  if  I  was 
in  his  place.  There  was  plenty  of 
them  already,  without  The  Little 
Stranger.' 

'I  am  sorry,  now/  said  Mrs. 
Gruffin,  'that  we  did  not  go  into 
the  Swiss  Annexe.  But  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  picture,  Tom? 

'Oh  no ;  there  was  the  mother  in 
bed,  looking  pleased  and  contented, 
as  much  as  to  say  she  wouldn't 
mind  having  as  many  more;  be- 
cause, you  know,  the  hen  that 
scratches  for  half  a  dozen  chickens 
can  scratch  for  a  dozen.' 

'  Tree  bien.  Very  well  described/ 
said  Monsieur  Mouton,  with  bland 
approval.  '  I  took  a  sketch  and  notes 
of  that  particular  picture,  in  order 
to  make  a  reduced  copy  as  soon  as 
I  get  back.' 
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'Which  copy/  I  interposed,  'I 
beg  70a  will  dispose  of  to  nobody 
bat  myself.  I  have  my  own  private 
reasons  for  loving  that  picture.' 

Monsieur  bowed  his  acceptance  of 
the  order. 

'Bat/  Tom  continued, r I  didn't 
at  all  like  the  next  one  to  it  It  was 
a  boat  on  a  lake  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  boat  was  a  father  and  mother,  in 
mourning,  neatly  dressed  though 
rather  shabby ;  but  they  looked  so 
sorrowful  that  if  I  had  been  a  girl 
I  am  sure  they'd  have  made  me 
cry.' 

'  Ton  did  cry.  Tommy/  said  Lucy, 
'and  so  did  I.' 

'More  fool  I,  then.  There  was, 
besides,  a  little  girl  in  the  boat,  who 
didn't  seem  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about;  and  there  was  a 
baby's  coffin  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
upon  it,  which  the  boat,  I  suppose, 
was  taking  to  the  churchyard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  laka  It  couldn't 
be  the  baby  in  the  other  picture, 
because  there  was  only  one  girl  here, 
and  the  mothers  weren't  the  same. 
But  I  didn't  like  that  picture  at  all. 
It  made  you  feel  so  wretched  and 
BorrowraL' 

'An  indisputable  proof  of  its 
merit/  Monsieur  Mouton  observed, 
with  mild  professional  authority. 
'  Did  you  remark,  dear  Sirs  and  Mes- 
dames,  how  these  domestic  scenes 
went  to  every  heart?  In  all  the 
galleries,  of  whatever  nation,  it  was 
they  which  attracted  the  crowd  of 
gazers/ 

'Who  was  it/  Lucy  inquired, 
that  said,  'One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin  ?' 

'  In  Denmark,'  M.  Mouton  con- 
tinued, *  there  was  Extner*s  "Card 
Players,  Not  knowing  which  to 
choose ;"  Madame  Jerichau's 
"Wounded  Soldier,"  a  victim  of  the 
Prussians,  with  his  sister  or  his  true 
lo?e  reading  to  him ;  her  "  Danish 
Fisherman  drying  his  nets,"  with  his 
wife  and  child — the  latter  what  you 
call "  a  chip  of  the  old  block/'  In 
England  there  there  was  Nfcol's 
"Paying  the  Rent,"  and  "Both 
Puzzled,"  the  schoolboy  showing 
his  master  a  sum,  which  the  dominie 
evidently  cannot  work.  There  was 
CNeil's  "Eastward  ho!"  soldiers' 
wives  leaving  a  ship  after  taking 


leave  of  their  husbands.  There  was 
Eaed's  "  Baith  Father  and  Mither," 
a  widower  shoemaker  dressing  his 
daughter  to  go  to  school ' 

'Vulgar  trumpery  1'  pompously 
interrupted  Bpinks.  'Quite  low 
things,  although  the  newspapers  call 
them  "domestic  and  idyluo  inci- 
dents." Give  me  high  art— pictures 
on  a  grand  scale—' 

'  Which  make  you  feel  a  pain  in 
the  back  of  your  neck  after  you 
have  been  looking  at  them  for  five 
or  six  minutes/  M.  Mouton  slily 
added ;  '  fall  of  glitter,  perhaps,  and 
silks,  and  jewels,  like  "  The  Diet  at 
'Warsaw,  1773/*  in  the  Austrian 
gallery.' 

'Yes,  I  remember;  thafs  one  of 
my  pictures.' 

<  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  What's 
the.  meaning  of  it?  asked  Monsieur 
Mouton  ra  honied  tones.  '  What 
has  the  gentleman  done  who  has 
fallen  on  his  back  ?  And  who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  are  staring  at 
him?' 

'  They  are— why,  of  course  they 
are,*  Spinks  slowly  stammered, 
'contributing  to— to  carry  on  the 
action  of—the  event  depicted/ 

'  I  suppose  so.  But  what  w  the 
action  ?  Only  tell  me,  what  is  the 
event  depicted  ?'  again  asked  Mou- 
ton with  pertinacious  suavity.  '  I 
hold  a  picture  to  be  of  little  value 
which  requires  a  long  story  to  be 
told  before  you  can  understand  it, 
and  high  art  pictures  may  be  free 
from  that  fault  Thus  Dubufe's 
grand  painting  of  the  "Prodigal 
Son,"  with  its  two  appendages  in 
neutral  tint  (which  is  going  to 
America  when  the  Exhibition  is 
over),  needs  not  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. But  even  Orchardson's 
"Christopher  Sly"  getting  out  of 
bed  and  asking  for  small  ale  in  pre- 
ference to  sack,  was  understood  by 
hundreds  who  never  read  Shak- 
speare  and  didn't  know  a  word  of 
English.' 

'  That's  true/  said  Mrs.  Gruffln ; 
'I  saw  French  peasants  grinning  at 
it  open-mouthed.  And  equally  clear 
was  Horeley's  pretty  picture,  "  The 
New  Drees,"  the  little  girl  visiting 
her  grandmother  to  show  the  smart 
frock,  made  much  too  big  for  her, 
to  allow  for  growth/ 
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'Thank  you,  madam.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  would  ever  guess 
that  Sir  Francis  Grant's  "  Yiseoimt 
Hardinge,  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons  and  Colonel  Wood,"  were  re- 
turning from  the  battle  of  Feroze- 
shah?  They  may  be  very  good 
portraits,  but  they  and  their  horses 
are  so  neat  and  spruce  that  they 
rather  look  as  if  they  had  just  come 
out  of  a  bandbox,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  make  a  morning  call.' 

*  And  Elmore's  "  Tuileries,"  ' 
Mrs.  Gruffin.  continued, ' "  20  June, 
1792  ° — poor  Marie- Antoinette  in- 
sulted by  the  mob!  Touching  and 
intelligible  pictures  like  that,  which 
appeal  at  once  to  tho  feelings,  are 
especially  appropriate  in  an  inter- 
national exhibition.' 

'The  pictures,  my  dear,  are  all 
very  well,  and  I  don't  say  a  word 
against  them/  Mr.  Gruffin  abruptly 
remarked ;  '  but  pray  let  me  hear  as 
little  about  "  international "  as  pos- 
sible. It's  reciprocity  all  on  one 
side.  Of  course  other  nations  have 
lent  a  helping  hand ;  but  the  object 
is  the  praise  and  glory  of  France, 
and  the  filling  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  The 
franc  paid  for  entrance  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  expense.  You 
need  fill  your  pocket  with  half- 
franc  pieces,  as  you  would  fill  it 
with  halfpence  before  entering  a 
land  of  mendicants/ 

'  I  did  find  extra  charges  rather  a 
tax/  Mr.  Bullock  ventured  to  ob- 
serve. 

'I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  an  endless 
succession  of  charges  of  "  cinquante 
centimes,"  or  fivepence.  Fifty  cen- 
times entrance  to  the  Chinese  cafe 
— a  pretty  take  in ! — where  you  be- 
hold the  two  flat-faced,  far-fetched 
damsels,  and  buy  packets  of  tea  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  you  would 
get  in  the  Rue  Vivienne ;  where 
you  drink  Strasburg  beer  or  seltzer- 
water  in  preference  to  the  beverage 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  where 
you  listen  to  horrid  noises  called 
Chinese  music,  made  with  gongs, 
cymbals,  marrowbones,  and  rolling- 
pins ' 

'Airs  which  date  from  the  time  of 
Confucius,'  Mrs.  Bullock  pleaded. 

'  Negro  melodies  vulgarized,  while 
playing  which  the  musicians  can 


hardly  keep  their  countenances  for 
laughing.  It  is  all  for  money/  Mr. 
Gruffin  went  on.  'Fifty  centimes 
to  go  up  in  the  lift — grandly  styled 
the  Ascension  Mecanique,  and  ex- 
hibited by  Leon  Edoux,  Paris— with 
"  Think  of  tho  Conductor  "  stuck  up 
inside  the  cage ;  and,  when  you 
reach  the  roof,  twenty-five  centimes 
to  be  paid  down,  ready  money,  be- 
fore you  are  allowed  a  peep  through 
the  telescopes  there/ 

'  The  roof  of  the  Exhibition/  said 
Mrs.  Bullock,  'seen  from  above, 
looks  like  a  bit  of  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
while  the  Trocadero  opposite  might 
fairly  pass  for  a  giants'  staircase. 
Did  you  notice,  too,  while  going  up, 
the  effect  which  is  said  to  occur  in 
a  balloon  ascent?  It  seemed  as  if 
you  were  sitting  still,  while  every- 
thing else  sunk  under  you.  In  de- 
scending, the  reverse  occurs.  You 
can  hardly  believe  that  you  are 
going  down.  You  feel  sure  that 
the  Exhibition  and  all  the  things  iu 
it  are  being  lifted  in  the  air,  until  it 
catches  you  on  your  feet.' 

'  In  your  wanderings  through  the 
building/  Mr.  Gruffin  continual, 
heedless  of  the  interruption,  '  n 
chair,  delightfully  elastic,  invites 
you  to  sit  down.  Up  rushes  a  wo- 
man, armed  with  a  badge,  who  com- 
mands you  to  deliver  ten  centimes. 
There  is  a  Cafe  Chantant,  entrance 
free ;  but  consumption  by  each  per- 
son entering  is  indispensable.' 

'I  do  not  quite  see/  I  modestly 
remarked,  'of  what  use  cafes  chan- 
tants  are  as  illustrations  of  art  and 
science.  Music,  for  instance,  is  not 
greatly  advanced  by  the  Tunisiau 
minstrels,  who  drum  with  their  fin- 
gers on  an  earthen  pot  turned  up- 
side down,  playing  a  barbarous 
fiddle  sitting  cross-legged,  and  ac- 
companying it  with  singing  "  Ba  !w 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

'The  worst  of  it  too  is  that, 
though  these  may  be  genuine,  many 
of  those  things  are  merely  got  up. 
In  Paris  you  can  have  any  amount 
of  Arabs,  and  niggers,  and  artists 
adrift ;  a  little  masquerading  helps 
out  the  rest  Suoh  tomfoolery  is  an 
insult  to  common-sense  visitors. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  attempted  to 
combine  a  serious  Exhibition  with  a 
Bartholomew  Fair.    They  blow  the 
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penny  trumpet  for  the  Propagation 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  And  if 
genuine  foreign  mountebanks  are 
not  forthcoming— and  pains  to  ob- 
tain them  have  not  been  spared — 
their  place  is  supplied  with  a  spu- 
rious article,  which  the  public  ac- 
cepts with  a  good-natured  smile. 
With  a  little  showy  silk,  glittering 
gauze,  false  hair,  coloured  calico, 
pearl  powder,  brown  dye,  and  tinsel, 
they  will  speedily  produce  you  an 
Eastern  dancing-girl,  a  Russian 
moujik,  a  Turkish  merchant,  a 
Tunisian  light  of  the  harem,  or  any 
other  ornamental  biped  you  require. 
Befre&hments,  of  course,  are  neces- 
fiary.  I  don't  grudge  fifty  centimes 
for  a  glass  of  iced  lemonade,  even 
though  handed  to  me  by  a  black  in 
a  full-dress  coat,  with  a  ring  on  his 
finger  and  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole. 
And  if  a  restaurateur  likes  to  flank 
his  doorway  with  a  brace  of  con- 
ceited negroes  in  cream-coloured 
li?eries,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  But  what  have  the  rest  of 
these  follies  and  nonsenses  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  manufactures 
and  trade?' 

'They  serve  as  advertisements,' 
Jinks  graciously  explained,  'and 
publicity  in  trade  is  everything. 
Even  drop-scenes  in  Paris  are  made 
to  carry  advertisements,  giving  the- 
atrical publicity  between  the  acts. 
I  shall  advise  our  firm  to  embrace 
the  opportunity/ 

'More  shame  for  them  if  they  do/ 
growled  Mr.  Gruffin;  'we  would 
never  let  ourselves  down  so  low  as 
thai' 

'  But,  my  dear/  gently  interposed 
his  wife,  '  I  am  sure  what  you  call 
the  follies  of  the  Exhibition  are  very 
amusing/ 

'  At  least  they  help  the  five-franc 
pieces  to  circulate/  1  said. 

'The  fifty-centimes  pieces,  Gib- 
bons, if  you  please.  They  take  care 
of  the  fifty-centimes  pieces,  believ- 
ing that  the  five-frano  pieces  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  I  say, 
young  fellow,  now  we  are  on  the 
money  question,  what  is  it  that 
brings  you  in  here  ?  I  thought  you 
were  so  economical  in  your  ways, 
mostly  travelling  third-class  on  the 
continent,  eh?' 

'  Very  easily  answered!  sir.    This 


semi-direct  train  has  no  third-class 
carriages,  which  procures  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.  But 
you,  sir— excuse  me— why  are  you 
second-class,  travelling  with  ladies 
accustomed  to  be  first-class?' 

'For  the  best  of  reasons,  my 
worthy  lad.  Prices  in  Paris  have 
gone  up,  up,  up  (I  wonder  whether 
they'll  ever  come  down,  down, 
down  1)  to  such  an  extent  that,  on 
reckoning  up  the  contents  of  our 
united  purses,  we  found  that  if  we 
travelled  first-class  we  should  have 
scarcely  enough  cash  to  sleep  in 
Calais,  which  we  prefer  to  crossing 
the  Channel  by  night  I  thought  of 
telegraphing  for  a  remittance  to  be 
sent  to  the  British  Money-order  Of- 
fice, which  many  parties  at  the  Ex- 
hibition find  so  convenient;  but 
Mrs.G ' 

'I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it 
sooner/ 1  said ;  'I  have  more  money 
left  than  I  shall  want,  and  if  five  or 
ten  pounds  are  of  any  use ' 

Miss  Gruffin  looked  anxious  and 
doubtful  of  the  result  when  I  made 
this  offer  to  her  honoured  parent 
Luckily,  her  apprehensions  turned 
out  groundless. 

'Well,  you're  an  honest  fellow/ 
he  said, '  and  I  don't  mind  taking  it 
from  you.  You  may  lend  me  ten 
sovereigns.  It  will  be  the  best  plan 
after  all/ 

I  counted  into  his  hand  the  golden 
coin.  Spinks  was  thunderstruck 
and  turned  yellow  with  envy.  Mr. 
Gruffin  pencilled  something  on  a 
leaf  in  his  pocket-book,  tore  it  out, 
folded  it,  and  handed  it  to  ma  '  I 
like  to  do  things  in  a  business  way/ 
he  said ;  '  take  care  of  that  acknow- 
ledgment until  you  get  your  money 
back  again.' 

I  gravely  deposited  the  autograph 
in  my  portemonnaie.  Mrs.  Gruffin 
nodded  her  approval ;  Lucy  smiled 
a  pleasant  smile;  while  Tommy 
seemed  to  wonder  whether  I  were 
not  Baron  Bothschild  in  disguise, 
or  the  proprietor  of  the  Australian 
pyramid  of  gold  whose  effigy  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Exhibition. 

'  Fifty  centimes !'  Mr.  Gruffin  re- 
sumed, '  for  admission  even  into  the 
Chapelle  du  Parol  To  be  sure, 
people  don't  go  there  to  say  their 
prayers.    It  is  an  exhibition  of  re- 
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ligioua  art  laid  ecclesiastical  uphol- 
stery. There  are  stations  (repre- 
sentations of  the  closing  incidents  of 
the  Saviour's  life),  bas  reliefs,  stained 
glass  windows,  vestments,  pave- 
ments, candelabrae,  baby  Gbrists  in 
mangers,  organs,  lustres,  relics  of 
martyred  saints  inclosed  in  wax- 
work bodies,  gilded  altar-pieces, 
shrines,  bibles,  missals,  lecterns, 
church  music  pricked  in  notes  not 
legible  now,  Calvarys  crowded  with 
statues  as  large  as  life,  crucifixes, 
Madonnas,  waxen  tapers  of  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  newest  fashion,  gilded 
arm-chairs  for  episcopal  sitters,  em- 
broidered stools  for  inferior  digni- 
taries, painted  statues— Oh,  dear 
me!  it  completely  takes  my  breath 
away.* 

'And  who  do  you  think  I  saw 
there/  asked  Mrs.  Bullock, '  making 
ritualistic  observations  ?' 

'  Perhaps  even  our  beloved  vioar. 
I  fancy  he  is  far  gone  enough  for 
that' 

'Exactly  so.  Ton  have  guessed 
right  He  has  secured  a  set  of  gold- 
embroidered  vestments  which  he 
told  me  (quite  in  confidence)  he 
intends  producing,  for  the  admira- 
tion—or  perhaps  to  the  dfegust — of 
his  flock,  at  the  first  wedding  of  any 
importance  that  takes  place  in  the 
parish.  Who  would  you  say,  Miss 
Gruffin,  is  the  likeliest  bride  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  inaugurating 
the  white  silk  vestments  embroidered 
with  gold  ? 

'How  should  I  know?'  answered 
Lucy,  somewhat  pettishly.  'I  don't 
listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.'  • 

'And  I  neither  originate  nor  re- 
peat that  gossip ;  so  don't  be  cross, 
dear/  Mrs.  Bullock  good-naturedly 
replied.  'There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  making  a  suitable 
match,  as  your  mamma  will  tell 
you,  if  you  won't  believe  me/ 

4 1  should  have  no  objection  to  be 
the  bridegroom  on  that  occasion/ 
said  Spinks,  self-sufficiently,  at  the 
same  tune  eyeing  Lucy  with  a  look 
that  did  not  please  me  at  all.  'It 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  me. 
A  little  proper  display  wmintniTia 
one's  dignity  and  raises  one  above 
the  vulgar  democracy.  Plain  wed- 
dings are  all  very  well  for  working 


people.  Whenever  I  get 
it  shall  be  by  a  High  Church  minis- 
ter, assisted  by  at  least  a  couple  of 
other  clergymen.' 

'  A  plain  wedding  did  well  enough 
for  us,  Sarah,  I  think/  Mr.  Gruffin 
sarcastically  observed  to  ma  wife; 
'  but  you  know,  my  dear,  we  might 
call  ourselves  working  people  then. 
We  were  not  yet  raised  above  the 
vulgar  democracy.  We  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  nor—'  with  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  Spinks— 'do  I  see  any- 
body here  that  does,  unless  it's 
you,  Gibbons;  which  would  be newB 
to  us.  In  my  time,  young  men 
thought  more  about  the  girl  they 
married  than  about  the  parson  who 
married  them  and  their  gewgaw 
finery.  It  is  ridiculous  to  get  three 
people  to  do  what  one  can  do  juBt 
as  well  or  better.  A  plain  white 
surplice,  with  a  black  hood  or  scarf, 
was  not  less  decent  and  respectable 
than ' 

'  But  is  it  not  a  pity/  Mrs.  Gruffin 
interrupted,  making  a  violent  effort 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
quieter  track — 'is  it  not  a  pity  that 
so  many  really  fine  and  solid  things 
should  be  built  up  and  put  together, 
only  to  pull  them  down  again? 
The  chapel,  for  instance,  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  would  be  wel- 
come in  many  a  parish,  and  might 
be  useful  even  where  it  stands.  The 
lighthouse  "of  the  Dover  Hook" 
would  render  good  service  on  many 
a  dangerous  storm-beaten  coast,  al- 
though it  is  merely  a  show  thing  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  it  can  pro- 
bably be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again,  like  a  gigantic 
toy.' 

4  Bravo,  for  the  lighthouse  I'  said 
Mr.  Gruffin,  '  with  its  entrance  free 
from  noon  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon; reserved  for  business  and 
professional  visitors  from  three  till 
six.  Not  many  of  the  public,  how- 
ever, took  the  trouble  to  climb  to 
the  top.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
been  more  numerous  if  they  had 
had  to  pay  fifty  centimes  for  the 


'And  what  will  become  of  the 
trees  (transplanted  here  in  spring), 
when  they  are  transplanted  back  to 
somewhere  in  the  autumn  ?   There 
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is  no  need,  therefore,  of  construct- 
ing artificial  ruins  in  the  Exhibition; 
they  only  forestall  what  must  be  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  some 
three  or  four  months  hence/ 

'And yet/  said  Monsieur  Mouton, 
'there  is  a  capital  ruined  tower,  put 
together  with  true  artistic  feeling. 
Behind  it,  some  chimes  play  not 
"Those  Evening  Bells," which  would 
he  inconsistent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  bat  that  Tory  pretty  Swiss 
tune,  "  The  Bride  of  Appenaell." 
The  whole  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  what  Combaz,  Architecte-Entre- 
preneur  can  do  in  the  way  of  rocks, 
grottos,  artificial  stalactites,  small 
aqnarrams,  and  other  ramifications 
of  that  branch  of  art  At  the  back 
of  the  rain  there  is  also  a  nice  little 
waterfall  By  the  way,  Mr.  Groffin, 
yon  understand  those  things  better 
than  I  do,  bat  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  Exhibition  for  lakes,  cascades, 
aquariums,  jets  d'eau,  drinking  foun- 
tains, steam  generation,  cleansing, 
and  other  purposes,  must  be  some- 
thing quite  enormous.' 

'Sufficient  for  a  town  containing 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.' 
'The  aquariums  too,  which  you 
mention/  resumed  Mrs.  Gruffin,  'are 
as  solid  as  if  they  were  to  last  for 
oenturies.      The  fresh-water  aqua* 

rium • 

'Is  useless,  except  as  a  summer 
show,'  chimed  in  her  critical  hus- 
band, 'like  the  one  at  Boulogne* 
sor-Mer,  built  by  the  same  artist, 
they  can't  keep  the  frost  out  of  it  in 
winter.  If  they  don't  drain  it  dry, 
the  whole  thing  will  burst  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  drops  below  the 
freezing  point' 
'  And  the  marine  aquarium-——' 
'  With  half  a  dozen  sea  anemones 
and  as  many  crabs;  other  live  fish 
being  as  hard  to  raise  as  many 
people  find  a  ten-pound  note,  which 
is  a  pity.  Because  the  idea  is  not 
bad  of  taking  people  down  into  a 
cellar  to  behold  fish  swimming  in  a 
dining-room  overhead  floored  with 
glass.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  cot- 
tages pulled  down,'  said  Lucy. 
'When  I  went  over  them,  I  asked 
myself  if  I  could  manage  to  live  in 
them ;  and  I  answered  myself  that 
I  thought  I  could.' 
'I  couldn't,'  said  Spinks,in  disgust 


'  Nobody  asked  you,'  Mrs.  Bullock 
replied. 

'And  so  cheap,  tool'  Lucy  con- 
tinued. 'A  house  of  your  own  for 
eighty  pounds  1  Another,  dearer, 
costing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
poundis,  had  a  cellar,  two  bedcham- 
bers, a  parlour,  and  a  vestibule  in 
which  you  can  do  the  cooking,  so  as 
to  keep  your  sitting-room  smart  I 
did  not  like  the  Antwerp  labourers' 
houses,  although  more  roomv ;  they 
put  you  too  muoh  in  mind  of  the 
cobbler's  stall  which  served  him  for 
kitchen  and  parlour  and  all.' 

'If I,'  said  Mrs.  Bullock,  giving 
Spinks  a  look, '  were  projecting  love 
in  a  cottage,  I  think  I  should  prefer 
one  of  theMabitationsOuvrieres,built 
on  the  Mulhouse  model.  Being  fur- 
nished, you  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  its  oomfort;  only,  when  I  went 
over  it,  one  bedroom  was  closed  to  the 
public, "  because,"  said  a  paper  stuck 
on  the  door, "  the  child  is  asleep." 
Which  is  at  least  a  proof  that  people 
can  bring  up  families  even  in  cot- 
tages. This, however,  was  the  dearest 
of  all,  costing  five  thousand  francs, 
or  two  hundred  pounds.' 

'  For  my  part/  said  Spinks,  wincing 
under  these  pin-pricks, '  I  consider 
the  only  tolerable  dwellings  exhi- 
bited were  the  Western  Farmer's 
House,  U.S.,  the  Portable  House 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  Moveable 
Swiss  Chalet,  which  latter  would 
make  a  nice  shooting-box.' 

'Say,  rather,  a  roomy  mansion; 
or  perhaps,'  Mrs.  Bullock  pitilessly 
added, '  you  would  prefer  the  palaco 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis?' 

'Ye-yes;  but  without  the  black 
attendants.' 

'  They  will  surely  never  think  of 
pulling  thai  down,'  said  Lucy. 

'  Perhaps  they  will  not,'  Monsieur 
Mouton  diffidently  surmiFed.  'There 
are  rumours  that  many  things  may 
be  left  as  they  are:  nobody  knows. 
The  Government  has  not  yet  de- 
clared its  intentions,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  may  some- 
what depend  on  the  Emperor.*  I 
would  affirm  nothing,  but  there  is 
talk  that  the  building  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Czar,  for  eventual 
removal  to  St  Petersburg.' 

*  The  •Moniteor  de  1'AnneV  hat  an- 
nounced that  the  Champ  de  Mora  is  to  be 
restored  to  its  original  state. 
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g  I  don't  care  about  the  building/ 
said  Mrs.  Bullock,  '  but  I  do  love 
the  Pare  and  the  Reserved  Garden.' 

'Fifty  centimes!'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Gruffin. 

'Whose  beds,  so  brilliantly  em- 
broidered with  flowers,  have  given 
me  new  ideas  for  my  worsted-work. 
But  tell  me  now,  candidly,  Mr. 
Gruffin,  is  not  the  Exhibition  a  great 
success  ?' 

*  Yes ;  because  people  can  do  other 
things  there  besides  improving  their 
minds.  They  eat  there,  they  drink 
there,  and  don't  they  go  to  sleep 
there?' 

-  A  most  wonderful  collection  ?' 

'  Of  which  you  cannot  get  a  gene- 
ral view,  as  you  could  of  our  Exhi- 
tion  in  Paxton's  building/ 

'  Not  inside  it,  I  grant ;  but  mount 
the  steps  of  the  Trocadero,  and  from 
the  top  you  will  see  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  Paris  building  harmo- 
nises with,  and  might  have  been 
suggested  by,  the  curved  sweep 
which  the  Seine  makes  round  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  You  must  own 
that  it  is  a  noble  sight.' 

'And  the  curiosities,  papa,  inside 
and  out!  The  veiled  statue,  the 
Comedy  weeping  behind  her  mask, 
the  Mendicant  Love,  the  Dying  Na- 
poleon, the  Adam  and  Eve  presented 
by  the  Danes  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales!  Did  you  see  the  "Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  a  vessel  of  two 
tons  burden,  which  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  thirty-eight  days?' 

'  Fifty  centimes,  my  dear.' 

'  Did  you  see  the  nuggets,  the  re- 
torted gold,  and  the  mass  of  mala- 
chite, in  Queensland?  Did  you 
notice  the  ram's  head  crystallised 
by  being  put  into  a  salt  lagoon  on 
York's  Peninsula?  Did  you  re- 
mark, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  ostrich  feathers,  white,  black, 
and  grey ;  the  muff,  boa,  and  cuffs, 
made  of  vultures'  down ;  the  ladies' 
bonnets  cut  out  oi  the  cobra-capella 
snake-skin;  the  melon-seed  brace- 
lets, made  by  one  of  the  old  slave 
stock  named  Spapie  Hendricks,  to 
be  delivered,  after  the  Exhibition, 
to  an  address  not  communicated; 
the  porcupine-quill  baskets  filled 
with  native  everlasting  flowers  ?' 

'  All  which,  my  dear  Miss  Gruffin/ 
Monsieur  Mouton  suggested,  'are 
proots  that  Art  may  be  applied  to 


the  humblest  objects,  and  that  the 
humblest  objects  may  be  dignified 
by  Art.' 

'  I  am  glad,  girl,  you  used  your 
eyes  so  welL  There  was  certainly 
plenty  to  exercise  them  on.  What 
1  was  very  delighted  to  see  was  tho 
British  resistance  to  the  French 
claims  of  having  invented  every- 
thing. Why,  only  the  other  day, 
somebody  found  an  old  letter  of 
Pascal's  in  which  the  word  "  attrac- 
tion" is  employed;  therefore,  ho 
argues,  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation ought  to  be  called,  not  New- 
ton's but  Pascal's  law !' 

'  Ah !  you  mean  the  transparencies 
in  the  Great  Gallery.' 

'Certainly;  and  no  other  nation 
has  utilised  the  windows  allotted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
instructive  facts.  Thus,  on  one  we 
have  a  picture  of  Puffing  Billy, 
the  First  Locomotive  Engine  with 
smooth  wheels,  made  by  William 
Hedley  in  181 3,  to  work  the  Wylam 
Collieries.  In  another  we  behold 
Henry  Bell's  steam-boat,  the  Comet, 
which  First  Navigated  the  Clyde  in 
18 1 2,  for  Passengers  and  Goods, 
and  introduced  Steam  Navigation 
into  Europe.  Then  there  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  penny  postage,  with 
a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Mul~ 
ready  envelope,  stating  that  tho 
number  of  letters  in  1839,  before 
penny  postage,  was  82,470,596 ;  in 
1866,  in  consequence  of  penny 
postage,  it  amounted  to  597,277,616. 
There  is  also  a  picture  of  the  First 
Bailway  Train,  Darlington,  Sept  27, 
1825.  "This,  the  first  locomotive 
used  on  a  public  railway,  was  built 
by  George  Stephenson  in  1825,  and 
continued  to  run  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Bailway  till  1846." 
Oh,  no!  The  English  have  origi- 
nated nothing ;  the  French  invented 
everything  V  * 

'  Calais  1  Your  tickets,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,'  said  the  railway  con- 
ductor, appearing  at  the  window. 

Just  before  the  train  rolled  into 
the  station,  Mr.  Gruffin  abruptly 
asked  me,  'But,  I  say,  Gibbons, 
what  interest  do  you  expect  on  this 
accommodation?  No  unreasonable 
percentage,  I  hope?* 

I  was  about  to  reply  in  an  off- 
hand way, '  Nothing  at  all :  who  do 
you  take  me  for?*  but  checked  my- 
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self  in  time  to  avoid  appearing  a 
goose.  Alter  a  moment's  deep  re- 
flection, 'Well,  air/  I  said,  'under 
the  circumstances,  will  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  yon  for  a  dinner  ?' 

'Very  good;  be  it  so.  Gome  and 
take  what  we  happen  to  have  next 
Sunday  at  six.  Singular,  though, 
that  yon  should  have  been  looking 
at  the  Swiss  pictures  without  our 
heing  aware  of  it,  while  we  were 
resting  ourselves  outside  the  gallery. 
Perhaps/  he  added,  with  a  knowing 
smile, '  my  wife,  who  is  so  particular 
about  Lucy,  was  aware  of  it  Never 
mind:  there  has  been  no  harm 
done. 

I  felt  the  colour  mount  to  my 
temples,  but   prudently  made  no 


reply  but  a  bow.  As  I  handed  the 
ladies  out  of  the  carriage  I  could 
see,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Gruffin  was 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that 
it  might  simplify  the  duty  which  I 
had  to  perform  next  Sunday  evening. 
So  I  resolved,  as  a  pleasant  souvenir 
of  the  Exhibition,  to  wear  my  calf- 
skin boots  made  there,  to  measure, 
in  five-and-forty  minutes,  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  ten  francs  and  a 
half,  and  to  present  Tommy,  besides 
his  multiplying  tops,  with  a  packet 
of  American  biscuits  made  by  steam. 
What  I  reserved  for  his  sister  was  a 
little  something,  fabricated  out  of 
Victoria  gold,  and  resembling  in 
shape  the  letter  0. 
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ISMAIL  PACHA  is  the  fifth  in 
succession  from  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  Egypt 
His  urbanity  and  intelligence  during 
his  recent  visit  seem  to  have  won 
for  him  the  good-will  of  the  people 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  although 
he  somewhat  amused  the  populace 
in  Paris  by  his  alarm  when  a  pistol 
was  fired  during  the  performance  of 
the  opera  of 'Don  Carlos.'  He  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  fired  at,  and 
speedily  left  the  theatre.  His  ac- 
cession to  power  was  marked  by  a 
circumstance  sufficiently  curious  in 
itself  to  merit  narration. 

Said  Pacha,  his  predecessor,  was 
known  to  be  very  ill,  and  Ismail,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  hourly  expecting 
intelligence  of  Said's  decease.  Said 
was  in  Alexandria,  and  Ismail  in 
Cairo,  so  that  the  first  intelligence 
would  certainly  be  conveyed  by 
telegraph.  It  is  usual  in  Egypt  to 
reward  the  individual  who  first  an- 
nounces the  accession  of  the  Pacha 
to  the  supreme  dignity  by  creating 
him  a  bey,  if  he  bo  a  commoner, 
and  a  pacha  if  he  is  already  a  bey 
— pacha  being  the  highest  title  of 
nobility  conterred  in  Egypt 

The  superintendent  of  the  tele- 


graph at  Cairo,  aware  of  the  hope* 
less  nature  of  Said's  complaint,  and 
hourly  expecting  news  of  his  demise, 
took  up  his  abode  at  thettelegraph 
office,  m  order  that  he  might  be  the 
first  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  the  new  viceroy.  He  waited  and 
waited,  but  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  the  expected  news  did  not 
come.  Said  was  evidently  an  un- 
conscionably long  time  in  dying. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  after 
more  than  forty  hours  of  wakeful- 
ness, Bessy  Bey  called  a  young  man, 
an  assistant  in  the  department,  in 
whom  he  hoped  he  could  confide, 
and  told  him  what  he  was  expecting. 
'  I  am  about  to  lie  down/  said  Bessy 
Bey  to  him.  '  They  have  made  me 
a  couch  in  the  next  room.  Wake  me 
the  moment  the  telegram  comes 
from  Alexandria.'  The  young  man 
promised  obedience.  But  before 
lying  down  Bessy  Bey  said  further 
to  him, '  Be  faithful  in  this  matter 
and  you  shall  have  from  me  five 
hundred  francs '  (aoi.),  and  so  saying 
the  Bey  resigned  himself  without 
fear  to  his  repose. 

The  telegram  came  whilst  he 
slept,  three  hours  after.  Said  Pacha 
was  dead.  The  young  man,  the  bey's* 
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assistant,  reflected  that  by  commu- 
nicating the  news  himself  to  Ismail, 
who  was  anxiously  expecting  it,  he 
would  get  more  than  five  hundred 
francs—  so,  leaving  his  master  asleep, 
he  posted  off  in  hot  haste  to  Chou- 
bran,  where  Ismail  was  then  resid- 
ing, with  the  telegram  in  his  hand. 
He  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
without  delay.  Ismail  made  him  a 
bey  upon  the  spot,  but  gave  him  no 
largesse,  such  as  he  expected. 

In  his  excitement,  however,  Ismail 
had  dropped  the  paper  containing 
the  announcement  of  Said's  death, 
and  the  young  man  picked  it  up, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  got  leave  to  de- 
part from  the  palace,  he  took  the 
telegram  to  his  master,  Bessy  Bey, 
whom  he  roused  from  slumber. 
Bessy  Bey  was  delighted  at  being 
able,  as  he  hoped,  to  communicate 
the  news  first  to  the  future  viceroy, 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  five  hun- 
dred francs  there  and  then  to  the 
young  man. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  palace,  Bessy 
Bey  was  quickly  undeceived.  His 
news  was  already  known.  The  pacha 
received  him  coldly.  He  got  no 
honour.  He  soon  found  out  by 
whom  he  had  been  forestalled,  and 
returned  to  the  office  to  abuse  his 
assistant  in  good  set  terms,  and  to 
dismiss  him. 

'  Speak  to  me  with  more  respect, 
my  brother/  said  the  young  man, 
'  for  I  am  a  bey  as  well  as  you,  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  from  my  post 
under  government  without  his  high- 
nesses sanction.  Let  us  go  to  him 
together.' 

But  Bessy  Bey  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  this,  and,  on  reflection, 
thought  he  had  better  be  quiet,  and 
let  the  matter  drop.  The  young 
man  who  exhibited  such  '  smart- 
ness/ as  the  Americans  would  call 
it,  is  now  governor  of  a  province,  a 
favourite  at  court,  the  companion  of 
the  pacha  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
a  much  greater  man  than  Bessy  Bey 
ever  was. 

The  accession  of  Said,  however, 
the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  the 
present  viceroy,  was  marked  by  a 
much  more  extraordinary  and  cha- 
racteristic event— an  event  that 
,won1d  be  considered  horrible  any- 
where else  except  in  Egypt 


The  head  of  the  family,  the  oldest 
male  within  certain  degrees  of  af- 
finity, succeeds  to  the  government 
in  Egypt,  not  the  eldest  son. 

Abbas  Pacha,  predecessor  of  Said, 
was  hated  for  his  cruelty.  He 
seemed  to  think  no  more  of  human 
life  than  most  men  do  of  canine  life, 
and  he  thought  less  of  murdering  or 
torturing  a  human  being  than  most 
men  would  think  of  putting  a  dog 
to  death  in  the  least  painful  manner. 
As  an  example.  He  was  walking  in 
the  grounds  of  bis  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  when  a  new 
breech-loading  gun,  a  fowling-piece, 
was  brought  to  him.  He  was  a  good 
shot,  and  ordered  it  to  be  loaded 
with  ball,  which  was  done. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  a 
poor  peasant  woman  had  just  filled 
her  water-pot  at  the  river,  and  was 
walking  up  the  bank  with  the  water- 
pot  on  her  head.  Abbas  presented 
the  gun  at  her  and  fired.  She  was 
wounded  in  the  back  and  fell  writh- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  courtiers 
applauded  the  accuracy  of  his  high- 
ness's  aim,  and  the  viceroy  himself 
returned  the  weapon  to  the  attendant 
who  had  brought  it,  saying  that  be 
was  satisfied  with  it  No  one  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  been  wounded  She 
died  that  night 

It  is  not  wonderful  then,  such 
being  the  character  of  Abbas,  that  he 
was  murdered  at  last  It  is  said  that 
those  who  did  it,  his  own  servants, 
were  instigated  by  members  of  his 
own  family,  whom  he  had  outraged, 
so  to  do. 

Abbas  was  living  at  the  palace  of 
Benia,  near  Cairo,  when  he  was 
murdered,  and  the  ohief  eunuch, 
who  discovered  the  fact  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  any  one  else  knew  it, 
called  Elfi  Bey,  the  governor  of 
Cairo,  to  the  palace,  in  order  that 
they  might  together  concert  mea- 
sures for  their  own  benefit,  before 
the  event  should  become  generally 
known.  They  decided  that  they 
should  put  Eiami  Pacha,  son  of 
Abbas,  on  the  throne,  and  not  Said 
Pacha,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria, 
and  who  by  Mohammedan  law  was 
the  rightful  heir.  Had  Elami  been 
on  the  spot  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
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hems  then  at  sea,  haying  set  oat 
in  a  steamer,  two  days  before,  to  go 
to  France,  intending  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
keeping  the  viceroy's  death  a  secret 
until  he  could  he  recalled,  the  two 
friends,  the  chief  eunuch  and  the 
governor  of  Cairo,  doubted  not  that 
their  enterprise  would  be  successful, 
and  that  the  new  pacha  would  do 
anything  they  pleased  for  them 
afterwards.  The  difficulty  was  to 
keep  the  death  a  secret  A  telegram 
was  sent  to  Alexandria  forthwith,  in 
the  name  of  the  viceroy,  ordering  the 
iwiftest  steamer  available  to  be  sent 
after  Elami  Pacha  to  recall  him. 
Said  was  himself  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  therefore  the  necessary  orders 
had  to  be  issued  by  him. 

Carefully  as  Elfi  Bey  and  the 
chief  eunuch  took  their  measures  to 
conceal  the  viceroy's  death,  whis- 
pers were  spread  from  the  palace  in 
various  directions  that  all  was  not 
right*  and  Halim  Pacha,  a  friend  of 
8aid,  having  heard  of  the  order  sent 
to  Said,  and  having  heard  likewise 
the  whispers  alluded  to,  sent  another 
message  to  him  by  telegraph,  stating 
that  the  house  he  desired  in  Cairo 
was  empty,  and  begging  of  him  to 
come  himself  to  occupy  it,  and  not 
to  send  for  any  other  tenant  Halim 
was  afraid  to  speak  more  explicitly. 
Said  understood  him,  and  did  not 
send  for  Elami 

The  expedient  which  Elfl  Bey 
adopted  in  order  to  conceal  the 
death  of  the  viceroy  was  one  which 
probably  would  only  have  entered 
into  the  head  of  an  Oriental,  and 
which  an  Oriental  only  would  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  execute.  It 
was  this.  He  got  the  dead  body  of 
the  viceroy,  Abbas,  already  more 
than  unpleasant,  dressed  up  in  the 
ordinary  clothes,  ordered  one  of  the 
viceroy's  carriages,  had  the  corpse 
lifted  into  its  accustomed  seat,  and 
took  his  own  seat,  as  he  had  often 
done  during  the  life  of  Abbas,  at  his 
left  hand.  It  was  given  out  that 
Abbas  was  going  to  the  palace,  which 
he  had  himself  built  in  the  Desert, 
ten  miles  from  Cairo,  the  palace 
called  after  him,  the  Abbassieh; 
other  carriages  followed,  and,  during 


the  horrible  drive,  he,  Elfl  Bey, 
lifted  the  aim  of  the  dead  man 
occasionally,  as  if  replying  to  the 
greetings  of  the  multitude.  Was  it 
not  horrible?  In  this  way  the  drive 
was  accomplished.  The  viceroy  had 
gone,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  bury 
himself  in  the  Abassieh,  and  there 
to  celebrate  his  usual  orgies,  remote 
from  public  business.  Nothing 
morel 

But  the  truth  had  got  wind.  It  was 
known  that  Abbas  wasdead  notwith- 
standing Elfi's  Bey's  horrible  drive. 
Said  had  come  to  Cairo,  and  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  Constantinople  to  an- 
nounce the  foot  of  Abbas'  death  and 
of  his  own  accession.  Elfi  still  had 
his  own  guards  in  the  citadel  of 
Cairo.  He  daily  expected  the  re- 
turn of  Elami.  It  was  not  until 
eight  days  after  the  death  of  Abbas 
that  he  became  convinced  that 
Elami  was  not  coming,  that  the 
country  had  accepted  Said  as  its 
ruler,  and  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  him.  Shut  up  in  the  cita- 
del, he  trembled  as  he  thought  of 
the  revenge  which  Said  Pacha  would 
take  on  him,  and  he  became  finally 
convinced  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  him.  8aid,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  to  him  to  Bay  that  he 
looked  with  leniency  on  his  trans- 
gression, inasmuch  as  it  resulted 
from  too  great  a  devotion  to  his  late 
master,  and  his  family.  But  Elfl 
judged  Said  by  himself,  and  believed 
that  the  direst  tortures  would  be  his 
fate,  when  he  gave  himself  up,  so  he 
destroyed  himself  by  poison. '  What 
a  fool!'  said  Said,  when  he  heard  the 
news; '  had  I  not  promised  to  for- 
give him?*  Such  is  Egyptian  life 
in  high  places  1 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  in 
Egypt,  is  about  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  with  a  mild  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, a  yellowish  or  carroty 
beard,  usually  dyed,  and  an  inordi- 
nate passion  for  amassing  money. 
To  this  last  passion  everything  else 
seems  subordinate  with  him;  and, 
with  a  monopoly  of  cotton  and  sugar 
in  Egypt,  he  has  contrived  to  render 
himself  perhaps  the  richest  indivi- 
dual, privately,  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

IL 
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MARY  EAGLESTONE'S  LOVER. 
CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CRUEL  SUNLIGHT. 


IT  was  all  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day! So  tho  neighbours  said 
when  thoy  spoke  of  the  parted  lovers. 
Quito  right.  Very  prudent.  It  was 
never  wise  to  clog  a  rising  man  with 
an  engagement.  And  she  was  never 
going  to  wait  for  him;  that  was 
quite  clear— clear  as  tho  sun  at 
noon-day. 

But  it  was  a  very  cruel  sunlight 
that  made  all  these  revelations. 
Mary  shrunk  away  from  its  beams 
whenever  she  could ;  but  at  other 
times  she  held  herself  erect,  and 
schooled  herself  back  into  the  old 
manners  and  the  old  ways. 

If  Harvey  had  been  faithful !— if 
she  had  not  suffered  the  blow  from  his 
hand !  But,  coming  from  that  hand, 
she  would  never  confess  how  keenly 
sho  had  been  wounded.  No  Spartan 
ever  bore  more  bravely.  She  sought 
no  rest,  fled  to  no  shade;  but  let 
the  cruel  sunlight  in,  and  walked 
in  its  glitter  steadily.  Even  Lady 
Mary  was  deceived. 

And  then  the  sunlight  brightened 
up  Eaglestone  Manor,  where  the 
Tufton  Smiths  were  making  exami- 
nations. There  the  stones  were 
eloquent,  and  the  gardens  and 
sloping  grass-lands,  the  river's  bank 
and  the  pine-tree  wood,  held  tradi- 
tions firmly.  When  Mary  was  wan- 
dering there  she  met  an  old  lady, 
with  a  busy  step  and  velvet  shoes, 
a  black  curled  'front'  and  glassy 
light-grey  eyes,  who  told  her  it  was 
very  wise  to  give  all  that  up.  And 
she  heard  murmuring  stories  of 
rising  men  who  could  not  rise,  being 
weighted  with  a  wife.  And  the  wood- 
path  swarmed  with  children;  and 
the  bare  branches  of  the  plane  trees 
told  tales  of  poverty — of  dry  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  want  of  clothes. 
Long  after,  Mary  could  not  tell 
whether  she  fancied  these  histories, 
or  whether  Mrs.  Tufton  Smith  told 
them.  It  was  all  the  cruel  sunlight, 
showing  every  mote,  however  small, 
and  exhibiting  life  in  all  its  hideous 
perplexities. 


But  tho  Tufton  Smiths  took  tho 
manor-house  for  a  term  of  years. 

People  said  that  Matthew  would 
never  live  there.  He  was  to  be  a 
great  man,  too,— a  man  whom  his 
country  would  want ;  and,  so  want- 
ing, would  have. 

Every  now  and  then  this  kind  of 
thing  happens.  A  man  grows  too  big 
for  his  place,  and  this  is  called  suc- 
cess ;  and  then  some  name,  which  the 
English  race  most  characteristically 
describes  as '  of  worship,'  gets  lost 
in  a  title,  perhaps,  and  looms  out 
grandly  in  a  pedigree,  and  is  em- 
balmed in  the  county  history.  Mr. 
Tufton  Smith  saw  all  this  coming 
upon  Eaglestone,  and  he  became 
the  tenant  of  the  manor-house,  with 
some  secret  hopes  that  he  should  be 
its  purchaser,  when  Matthew  should 
find  it  too  small  to  fit  him. 

And  this  is  quite  right— though 
Mary  Eaglestone  did  not  think  so 
when  first  the  cruel  sunlight  re- 
vealed that  also  to  her.  But  she  was 
wrong.  If  the  old  families— '  the 
quality'— did  not  die  out  or  out- 
grow themselves,  where  should  any 
place  be  found  for  men,  good  and 
new,  who  wish  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  land,  with,  if  possible,  a 
respectable  old  place  upon  it  ?  Yet, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  man;  de- 
lightful as  Mr.  Tufton  Smith  was 
in  the  splendour  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  his 
neighbours,  I  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
whether  they  did  not  like  the  old 
squire's  table  and  the  old  squire's 
welcome  better  than  the  qwlas 
lautiones  of  the  new  comer,  who 
thought  of  becoming  purchaser  by- 
and-by.  But  Mary  went  there,  and 
was  content  to  wander  with  the  good 
old  lady  who  wore  the  velvet  shoes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  memories  about 
the  walls,  and  some  whisperings  in 
the  pine-groves,  which  were  a  cease- 
loss  pleasure  to  her.  The  old  lady 
talked— Mary  had  known  the  Tufton 
Smiths  all  her  life:  and  James, 
their  eldest-born,  had  been  there  in 
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the  old  days,  when  Harvey  was 
'reading'  and  Mat's  boyish  mirth 
hid  made  the  house  so  merry.  The 
old  lady  talked— and  Mary  at  first 
knew  little  more  than  that  which 
her  eyes  beheld— the  pacing  of  the 
soft-clad  feet  beside  her  own  neat 
leather  boots.  But  at  last  Mary 
knew  more.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Tofton  Smith  was  making  love  to 
her— 'sounding  her/  the  old  lady 
called  it,  for  her  dear  son  James. 

'He  is  a  fine-tempered,  excellent 
young  man;  your  friends  always 
made  him  welcome  here.  He  used 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  you,  my 
dear,  till  you  had  no  thought  for 
any  one  but  Harvey  Falkland;  but 
now  that  that  is  wisely  off  you  must 
think  of  James.  He  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  we  can  settle  him  well  at 
once.  What  we  should  like  best  in 
the  world  would  be  to  settle  you  and 
him  here  at  Eaglestone,  and  go  back 
toCannon's-court  ourselves.  I  shall 
never  like  any  place  as  well  Try 
to  make  yourself  at  home  here, 
Mary,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  consider  our  James,  who 
loves  the  very  ground  you  tread 
upon.' 

Mary  had  left  all  happy  dream- 
land behind  her  now.  The  cruel 
distinctness  with  which  she  could 
now  see  good  from  evil  was  the 
worst  part  of  her  life.  All  hope, 
romance,  poetry,— all  that  makes 
life  picturesque,— was  gone.  It  was 
all  hard,  distinct,  without  beauty ; 
rude,  brazen-faced,  loud-voiced,  and 
commanding.  Everything  bad  be- 
come a  matter  of  business.  Life  was 
without  feeling. 

Exteriorly  she  was  the  strangest 
contradiction  to  all  thia  Her  beauty 
was  greater :  her  power  was  increased 
by  what  she  bad  gone  through. 
There  were  many  who  had  only  ad- 
mired her  once  as  a  gay,  lovely 
child,  who  were  now  taken  captive 
by  the  faultless  sweetness  of  outline 
and  colour  that  belonged  to  the 
seriousness  of  womanhood.  Among 
these  was  James  Smith.  'A  good 
match,  every  way,'  as  his  mother 
said;  'for  we  are  not  speculators, 
my  dear.  Mr.  Smith's  affairs  are  as 
safe  as  the  Church ;  and  we  would 
rather  see  you  spend  the  money  at 
Eaglestone,  where  your  people  have 


lived  so  long,  than  spend  it  our- 
selves; and  you  may  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  my  words.' 

Mary  could  have  given  up  James 
Smith  with  satisfaction,  but  to  give 
up  Eaglestone  required  a  struggle. 
While  the  power  of  being  there  was 
as  a  pleasant  floating  thought,  and 
while  this  thought  sometimes  met 
another  stray  notion— that  it  would 
be  well  to  end  her  present  life,  well 
to  marry  and  be  at  rest,— there 
came  a  sorrow  that  hurried  her 
decision,  and  told  powerfully  in 
James  Smith's  favour.  Mr.  Eagle- 
stone died  suddenly. 

The  parsonage  would  be  a  home 
no  more.  She  would  have  her  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  go.  Lady 
Mary's  money  was  her  own,  and 
made  riches  for  herself  and  Marietta. 
They  had  already  determined  to 
spend  the  coming  winter  at  Nice, 
where  her  sister  was  living,  nursing 
her  feeble  old  husband  into  new 
life,  if  she  could.  Mary  was  quite 
welcome  to  go  with  them.  It  never 
entered  Lady  Mary's  mind  to  for- 
sake her  stepdaughter;  but  she 
did  think  Mary  would  be  right  to 
marry  James  Smith.  There  was  a 
given  time  for  their  remaining  at 
the  parsonage.  All  plans  must  be 
settled  speedily. 

So  the  year  was  waited  out— the 
year  that  bad  Mary's  four-and- 
twentieth  birthday  in  it— and  then 
the  parsonage-house  was  full  of  the 
bridal  gifts. 

In  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  written  that  message  from 
her  heart  to  Harvey,  which  had 
fallen  on  such  barren  ground,  she 
had  only  seen  him  twice.  The  last 
time  they  had  scarcely  spoken.  Dame 
Fortune  had  begun  to  fulfil  all  pro- 
mises to  him,  and  to  add  to  them 
rich  and  unexpected  gifts.  Harvey 
was  very  little  at  the  deanery.  His 
life  was  one  busy  round  of  hard 
labour  and  bountiful  success.  He 
was  already  great.  Few  men  had 
ever  achieved  so  much  before  reach- 
ing seven-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
Once  or  twice  she  wondered  how  ne 
would  feel  when  he  heard  of  her 
marriage.  She  could  not  do  other 
than  believe  herself  forgotten.  The 
very  kindness  of  the  welcome  that 
always  awaited  her  at  the  deanery 
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made  her  feel  herself  to  be  forgotten. 
So  she  tried  to  be  glad.  James 
Smith  knew  that  Harvey  had  loved 
her;  but  Mary  had  never  told  him 
about  the  end.  No  man  could  ex- 
pect of  a  woman  that  her  sincerity 
should  be  so  perfect  as  to  confess  to 
her  own  desertion.  Harvey  having 
forgotten  her  so  completely,  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  or  forced  in 
the  Dean  offering  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  so  the  wed* 
ding  day  arrived. 

Bnt  the  cruel  sunlight  that  had 
shown  so  much  to  Mary,  and  that 
had  never  seemed  to  cease  its  work 
of  terrible  truth-telling,  had  more 
to  da 

The  merry  bells  were  ringing,  the 
village  children  were  arrayed  in 
their  new  clothes,  and  the  veiled 
flower-girls  were  impatient  of  delay. 
Mary  had  risen  early  and  got  the 
keys  of  the  church,  and  in  her 
ordinary  black  dress  that  summer 
morning,  had  knelt  at  her  father's 
grave  in  the  chancel,  where  the 
vault  of  the  Eaglestones  was  now 
sealed  np  for  all  time.  She  had 
thanked  God  for  the  honest  life  that 
lay  before  her,  and  the  good  man 
she  was  to  live  with.  She  had 
buried  the  old  hopes,  and  even  the 
old  memories,  a  year  ago,  in  her 
father's  grave ;  and  now,  for  the  last 
time,  in  her  black  garments,  she 
knelt  where  both  parents  lay,  and 
gave  God  thanks,  and  made  her 
vows,  and  asked  for  grace.  Mary 
Eaglestone's  lover,  and  the  man  who 
was,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  to 
be  her  husband,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent people,  and  she  was  glad  of 
this  in  her  heart;  or,  rather,  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  she  could 
never  have  consented  to  marry  any 
man  whose  life  or  whose  tastes  the 
least  resembled  Harvey's.  James 
Smith  was  a  good  gentleman  and 
a  thoroughly  unaffected  character. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  at  a  good 
provincial  school,  and  then  with 
a  private  tutor.  From  his  tutor's 
house  he  had  returned  to  his  father's 
and  taken  his  place  in  the  bank  at 
Bedchester.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Oxford  man  about  him  therefore. 
He  was  a  well-looking,  well-man- 
nered gentleman ;  he  was  generous, 
good-tempered,  and  well-up  in  Eng- 


lish literature ;  and  his  being  a  per* 
feet  contrast  to  Harvey,  the  clever 
barrister,  and  the  first  man  of  hie 
year  at  Oxford,  was  one  of  his  great 
recommendations  to  Mary. 

The  name  of  Smith  had  been 
known  in  London  and  in  the  coun- 
try as  bankers  for  three  generations. 
Ear  back,  in  the  days  of  one  pound 
notes,  they  had  stood  high  m  the 
world  of  money,  and  they  stood 
high  still.  Every  tradition  that 
belonged  to  them  was  different  from 
the  Harvey  Falkland  traditions,  and 
by  degrees  it  had  grown  to  be  easy 
for  Mary  Eaglestone  to  marry  James. 
Past  and  present  would  never  so 
jangle  together  as  to  break  the  har- 
mony of  life  with  discord.  They 
had  known  each  other  all  their  lives, 
so  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
past  to  be  inquired  about 

Life  grew  easier  as  Mary's  future 
approached.  When  she  had  said 
'Yes,'  the  world  about  her  had 
changed.  This  change  had  come 
softly,  with  a  caressing  comfort  in 
it  There  were  people  to  be  kind 
to,  and  to  love;  there  were  interests 
which  promised  to  be  life-long ;  and 
there  was  gratification  in  getting 
Eaglestone  ready  to  be  her  home; 
for  the  good  old  people  were  return- 
ing gladly  to  Gannon's-court  Old 
'  Mr.  John '  missed  his  daily  walk  to 
the  bank,  and  the  arrangements  of 
out-door  life  rather  bored  him.  He 
could  only  refer  grooms  and  game- 
keepers to  James.  And  if  James 
was  so  much  wanted  at  Eaglestone 
he  had  better  stay  there.  One  of 
them  must  be  in  Gannon's-court, 
so  the  old  people  would  go  back 
again. 

Thus,  Mary,  before  she  changed 
her  mourning  for  her  father  for  the 
bride's  dress,  let  all  these  things 
that  made  the  change  easy  pass 
through  her  mind;  and,  contem- 
plating all  things,  she  felt  thankful. 
She  was  a  good  girl,  and  she  rose 
from  her  knees  in  the  quiet  stillness, 
where  she  had  resolved,  and  prayed, 
and  took  solemn  leave  of  the  old 
thoughts,  and  returned  to  the  par- 
sonage to  put  off  the  black  dress 
and  be  olothed  in  silvery  white, 
with  the  feeling  that  she  was  enter- 
ing on  a  new  morning  in  her  life* 
and  had  done  with  the  past,  from 
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dreary  night  had  separated 

feat  far  off  past,  with  the  two 

Oxford  men  in  it,  and  bo 

happy  words  and  deeds. 

ly  she  came  back,  and  went 

4o  her  room,  where  Josephine, 

matt-servant,  was  waiting  for 

It  was  early,  and  the  good 

who  had  arrived  the  night 

was  not  np  yet    She  passed 

door  and  went  into  her 

and  gave  Marietta  a  kiss,  who 

Spaf  making   Josephine  do  some 

alteration  to  her  bride'a-maid's 

could  not  bear   those  stiff 
and  I've  changed  them  for 
You  dont  mind,   do 
if 
e*I  like  jessamine  best,9  said  Mary. 
r  JVe  done  with  Josephine,  Mary, 
beautifal    yon    look  I'    and 
burst  out  crying.    Such  a 
>of  weeping— she  was  sixteen  now, 
still  a  dark  fairy,  as  in  her 
/^aMkihood.    'OhMary!  IshaUmiss 
*$Oax  love,  your  dear  face,  your  com- 
'Eaninnnliip  Oh,  Mary  I  never,  never 
jbtigcl  me ! 

•  '.9Bftaa  Mary  comforted  the  child, 
'.'•fnd  painted  a  happy  picture  of  how 
~40ia  would  return  from  Nice  a  grown- 
yoimg  lady,  and  have  a  coming- 
ball  given  in  her  honour  at 
_       ma 

*  You  know  mamma  is  offered  that 
in  the  Close— the  Dean  told 

of  it  last  night ' 

4  And  I'll  make  her  take  it,  and 

shall  keep  near  each  other  all 

lives !'  said  Marietta.    And  with 

#h*t  she  ran  off  to  her  own  room  to 

Jride  some  threatening  tears,  and 

fOL  bar  jessamine  to  her  own  taste. 

Bui  while  this  talk  was  going  on, 
t  horse,  furiously  ridden,  was  enter- 
ing the  stable-yard,  and  the  rider  in 
hot  haste  had  walked,  without  eere- 
jnony,  into  the  house.  '  The  Dean 
must  have  forgotten  something  last 
jpght,  I  expect/  said  a  servant— for 
flie  new  comer  was  Harvey  Falk- 


He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
jpTi  and  then  he  turned  into  a 
MpBge  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
gftffm  which  had  been  Mr.  Eagle- 
gfcane's  study.  He  had  heard  foot- 
steps there,  and  he  walked  in.  What 
)i0  0*w,  when  he  opened  the  door, 


was  Lady  Mary  standing  at  a  table 
covered  with  white  paper,  string, 
cards,  and  ribbon,  with  a  pile  of 
wedding-cake  in  the  centre,  and 
pen-and-ink,  lighted  taper,  and 
several  sticks  of  dingy-looking 
white  sealing-wax  in  a  tray  dose 
at  hand.  She  was  very  busy,  and 
had  risen  early  to  give  up  Jose- 
phine to  Mary,  and  to  get  some  of 
the  wedding-day  work  done  before 
breakfast,  for  Lady  Mary  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  personage.  She 
looked  round  quickly. 

'  Oh,  Harvey  I* 

'Lady  Mary,'  he  said,  with  his 
face  growing  suddenly  pale.  '  Two 
years  ago  Mary  wrote  me  this.  I 
never  got  it  till  an  hour  ago/  Then 
he  showed  her  the  note  that  she 
had  seen  once  before  in  the  deep 
drawer  in  the  old  Dean's  library- 
table.  'Mary  is  mine!'  he  said. 
'Stop  all  this;  Mary  is  mine  V  And 
it  appeared  to  her  that  he  was 
gasping  for  breath:  as  to  herself, 
it  seemed  as  if  hearing  was  the 
only  sense  left  to  her— she  could 
not  speak,  and  she  could  scarcely 
see. 

He  was  close  by  her,  and  still 
speaking.  He  was  saying  how  he 
hod  arrived  the  night  before,  after 
his  father  had  left  home.  How  he 
had  heard  then,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  wedding-day  being  actually 
fixed.  How,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
his  sisters  that  morning,  he  had 
risen  early  to  arrange  his  father's 
papers,  which  he  had  of  late  years 
always  done  for  him.  '  How,  on 
untying  a  mixed  bundle  of  letters, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  month  in 
which  his  father  had  come  to  him 
in  London,  he  had  found  Mary's 
note  amongst  them.  'It  was  all 
pure  accident,'  he  said,  'through 
my  dear  old  father's  anxiety  to  get 
away  and  see  Isabel  and  Matthew 
before  they  sailed.  I  will  not  suffer 
my  darkened  life  any  longer.  I 
must  see  Mary.    She  is  mine  1' 

Lady  Mary  knew  that  this  request 
was  contrary  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  life.  But  she  also  knew  that 
some  things  must  be.  She  could 
no  more  have  controlled  the  will  of 
the  man  who  stood  beside  her  than 
she  could  have  changed  the  wind  or 
turned   the  tide.     So   she   never 
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hesitated  a  moment.  She  felt  tho 
force  ot  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  stood  too  overwhelmingly  to 
debate  anything,  or  to  feel  anything. 
All  she  knew  at  that  moment  was 
that  Harvey  Falkland  must  be 
obeyed.  She  therefore  turned  to  a 
second  door  that  led  from  that  room 
to  a  staircase,  and  going  out  of  the 
door  and  up  the  stairs,  she  entered 
a  room  which  had  been  her  hus- 
band's dressing-room,  but  which, 
since  his  death,  she  had  made  into 
a  morning-room  for  herself.  Harvey 
knew  the  house  well.  He  recognized 
tho  change  at  once.  Lady  Mary 
shut  the  door,  which  she  had  held 
open  for  him  to  enter,  and,  as  she 
walked  across  the  room  to  another 
door,  she  said,  '  Mary  occupies  my 
old  sitting-room  now.'  Then  she 
opened  that  door,  and  said, '  Mary, 
come  here !  Josephine,  go  and  finish 
Marietta's  dressing.  I'll  ring  for 
you ;'  then,  once  more,  '  Mary  come 
here !' 

Her  voice  was  so  business-like 
that  it  awoke  no  wonder.  Mary 
walked  past  her  stepmother  into 
the  room,  and  there  stood  Falkland ! 
In  an  instant  Lady  Mary  had  locked 
Josephine  out  of  the  other  room, 
and  was  by  Mary's  side. 

It  had  all  taken  no  more  than  a 
minute.  Harvey,  gazing  towards  the 
door,  had  seen  Mary  pass  through  it 
and  come  towards  him  with  her 
hair  thrown  back  and  falling  in  its 
long  curls,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  wreath  of  orange-flowers.  Some 
sort  of  glittering  white  dress,  with 
lace  up  to  her  throat  and  clasping 
her  wrists  —  something  strangely 
touching  and  dignified  in  the  repose 
of  her  beauty,  and  in  the  step  or  two 
that  she  took  before  she  stood  still 
and  looked  at  him,  struck  him  for- 
cibly. But  as  soon  as  she  saw  who 
it  was  she  remained  immovable, 
with  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  her 
temples,  and  her  lips  closed,  as  if 
she  would  keep  back  the  angry 
words  that  would  have  upbraided 
him  for  the  liberty  he  had  dared  to 
take  with  her.  This,  too,  lasted  but 
a  moment. 

He  held  that  little  note  towards 
her.  '  It  never  reached  me.  I  never 
saw  it  till  an  hour  ago.  Mary,  you 
are  mine!' 


But  she  stretched  her  hands  out 
protectingly,  and  said,  *  Don t  touch 
me.  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  a  good 
man's  wife/ 

If  he  had  been  struck  he  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised.  He 
really  did  gasp  lor  breath  now. 
There  stood  Lady  Mary,  pale  and 
speechless.  He  had  no  one  to  help 
him. 

'My  not  getting  the  pledge  I 
asked  for,  and  that  you  gave/  he 
said,  speaking  low  and  steadily, 
with  all  the  strength  he  could  com- 
mand, 'was  in  consequence  of  a 
mere  accident  Let  us  repair  that 
accident.' 

'  Hush  P  she  said.  '  Where  things 
are  the  result  of  accident  there  is 
no  one  to  blame.  If  I  could  be 
faithless  to  James  Smith  I  should 
never  forgive  myself/ 

He  felt  like  one  going  mad  to  hear 
her  speak  in  this  way.  But  he  made 
a  great  effort,  and  determined  to 
gain  her  if  he  could.  He  said  '  There 
is  no  question  about  our  love  for 
each  other.  We  shall  neither  of  us 
ever  love  any  one  else.' 

'  It  is  a  different  thing/  she  whis- 
pered. 

'  Yes,  a  different  thing.  But  really 
and  in  truth  we  have  never  been  se- 
parated; we  have  never  been  un- 
faithful; we  have  never  absolved 
each  other  from  our  promises.  I 
hold  here  your  written  answer.  Am 
I  to  be  the  victim  of  an  accidental 
delay  in  its  delivery  ?  No  man  ever 
loved  woman * 

'I  don't  question  your  love;  I 
don't  deny  my  own.  We  have  been 
deeply  wounded,  both  of  us;  we 
have  suffered;  we  have  been  hardly 
dealt  with,  no  doubt ;  but  our  scars 
are  healed,  I  hope— tor  myself  I 
know  it.  The  suffering  must  end 
with  ourselves.' 

The  bells  of  the  church  close  by 
rang  out  in  a  sudden  burst  of  glad- 
ness. *  Go,  now,  Harvey.  He  must 
go,  mamma.' 

Then  he  turned,  in  his  misery,  to 
Lady  Mary,  and  said,  *  I  cannot  go. 
I  must  tell  all.  I  can  dower  her 
with  all  the  wealth  you  can  wish 
for.  In  my  anger  I  grew  wise,  and 
bitter,  and  hard-judging.  By  the 
light  of  my  experience  1  saw  into 
that  ot  other  men.  It  was  my  secret 
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wrotfihBdnffls  that  inado  me  enter 
noon  work  with  each  unremitting 
Uboar.  It  was  because  I  bad  Buf- 
fered that  I  knew  how  to  conquer. 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  agony,  in 

mj  despair,  in  my  isolation 

Bnt  Mary  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture  of  her  visibly  trembling 
band,  and  only  said  again, '  He  most 

lad;  Mary  led  him  from  the 
room.  He  offered  no  resistance. 
The  fame  had  departed  from  him; 
and  she  took  bun  into  the  hall, 
where  his  hat  was  on  the  table.  He 
took  it  up  and  said, '  I  shall  walk 
home.  I  will  send  for  the  horse  in 
the  afternoon.'  And  then  be  strode 
through  the  garden,  and  walked 
■way  up  the  pnbbo  road ;  and  those 
who  saw  him  said  again, '  Some  " 
most  have   been   forgotten. 


waited,  talking  pleasantly  with  hia 
sisters  till  the  Dean  came  back. 
Then  he  offered  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  he  did  so;  and  he  never 
told  the  old  man  how  his  life  had 
bees  mined ;  but  the  Dean  felt  as 
indescribable  increase  of  gentleness 
in  his  son's  manner  to  him,  and 
'  The  mother's  own  child,'  were  the 
last  words  he  spoke  as  he  went  that 
night  thankfully  to  sleep. 

Bat  a  cruel  sunlight  had  fallen 
across  Harvey  Falkland's  path, 
showing  him  all  the  riches  and 
honours  of  the  world  at  his  feet,  and 
showing  him,  too,  that  be  was  Mary 
Eagleetooe's  lover,  and  that  she  had 
gone  out  of  his  world,  and  was 
another  man's  wife. 


(7b  be  continued.) 


« THREADING  THE  MAZY'  AT  ISLINGTON. 
9  #tftth  of  the  Sslntnx  JBaJt. 

By  an  old  OimrDSB. 


NOT  that  I  really  did  thread  it, 
sir.  My  toe  is  neither  light 
nor  fantastic,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  opportunities  1  bad  of 
feeling  their  weight,  there  were  more 
fantastic  than  light  ones  belonging 
to  other  visitors  at  that  wonderful 
assembly. 
TOL,  xn. — HO.  LXIX. 


I  have  done  my  duty!  Thai's 
the  consolation  left  me  when  I  re- 
flect on  the  awful  inconvenience  to 
which  I  was  subject  in  exchange  for 
my  guinea  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
I  have  taken  part  in  a  great  national 
demonstration  of  Welcome,  with  a 
capital  W,  to  our  foreign  Visitors, 
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with  a  capital  V;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  if  I  ever  go  to  Brussels 
the  natives  will  not  return  oar  hos- 
pitality in  kind.  We  have  had 
nearly  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
sir,  and  anything  like  a  protracted 
aeries  of  such  observanoes  would 
be  too  great  a  demand  an  mutual 
forbearance.  It  most  end  in  war. 
There  are  hounds  even  to  interna- 
tional Courtesies  with  a  capital  0 
and  ENTHUSIASM,  all  in  large 

Having  become  the  possessor  of  a 
ticket  for  which  I  expended  twenty- 
one  shillings  sterling,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  in  a  person  of  my  expe- 
rience to  have  sustained  himself  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  subscribed 
to  an  occasion  with  which,  not  being 
a  Volunteer,  and  having  given  up 
dancing  except  at  Christmas,  he  had 
no  immediate  concern,  It  would 
have  been  better,  I  say,  for  me  to 
have  regarded  the  great  reception 
as  well-regulated  individuals  look 
at  charity  dinners— to  have  relieved 
my  tender  susceptibilities  by  the 
secretion  of  a  guinea,  by  way  of  do- 
nation, and  so  nave  gone  quietly  to 
bed,  instead  of  making  one  of  a 
lugubrious  and  shabbyish  assembly 
under  a  powerful  illumination  at 
9.30,  one  of  a  struggling,  reeking 
crowd  under  a  blaze  of  splendour  at 
1  a.  30,  and  part  of  a  salvage  of 
ravelled  revellers  under  bright  sun- 
light at  5.30. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to 
be  punctual  at  a  dinner-party  and 
find  yourself  the  first  person  in  the 
drawing-room?  to  see  a  head  and 
shoulders  peer  round  the  door  at 
you?  to  recognise  your  host,  who 
Las  only  just  come  home  from  the 
City  and  is  on  his  way  upstairs  to 
dress?  With  what  sugared  annoy- 
ance he  says,  'Ah!  Tomkins,  my 
dear  friend,  I  must  be  late,  surely ; 
but  we  make  no  stranger  of  you, 
you  know.  Will  you  come  up  into 
my  dressing-room,  and  then  we  can 
have  a  chat  while  I  put  on  the  war 
paint?'  How  we  either  go  up  into 
the  dressing-room  and  come  down 
with  a  feeling  that  our  black  suit  is 
Huffy  and  our  collars  limp,  or  stay 
in  the  drawing-room  till  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  we  have  not  met 
with  a  similar  apartment  in  some 


previous  condition  of  existence? 
What  must  have  been  the  torture  of 
the  first  couple  at  the  Agricultural 
Halll  I  was  the  fifty-third  unit  in 
that  vast  and  magnificent  building, 
and  it  was  very  solemn.  There  was 
that  sort  of  vapoury,  dampish  feel- 
ing which  belongs  to  ail  ball-rooms 
where  the  boards  have  only  recently 
been  watered,  and  that  appearance 
of  a  luminous  haze  arising  from  the 
lights  not  having  been  turned  foil 
on.  Than  everybody  was  stalking 
about  with  that  solemn  imitation  of 
the  walk  of  the  panther  whioh  is 
the  reoognisad  method  of  progres- 
sion on  such  occasions ;  and  the  few 
toilette*  (not  very  attractive  by-the- 
by)  were  wishing  they  had  come 
later  instead  of  being  there  without 
the  chance  of  making  a  sensation. 

I  think  I  hare  said  that  the  Hall 
was  magnificent  Nothing  could 
have  surpassed  the  splendour  of  the 
illuminations  as  they  seemed  gra- 
dually to  reveal  themselves  to  the 
eye  on  one's  first  entrance  and  be- 
fore they  were  at  full  force.  Every- 
body who  was  there  early  in  the 
evening  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
firming the  opinion  that  slightly 
subdued  light  is  more  effective, 
more  really  gorgeous  when  united 
with  colour  than  the  full  glare  of 
gas;  and  the  effect  of  the  tinted 
glass,  the  clear  whits  pearly  jets 
that  had  not  yet  been  made  to  flare, 
the  tender  green  of  the  great  bank 
of  turf,  the  blooms  of  choice  shrubs 
and  plants,  and  the  vistas  of  mirror 
and  transparency,  was  one  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten,  although  it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  bareness  of  an 
unfilled  orchestra,  and  that  uneasy 
sense  of  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  themselves  which  is  always  to 
be  seen  in  the  countenances  of  first 
arrivals. 

If  one  could  only  have  known 
who  was  the  host  on  the  occasion, 
it  might  have  been  very  well,  but 
to  attend  a  grand  reception  with 
nobody  to  receive  anybody  was  a 
state  of  things  not  a  little  discon- 
certing; and  when  a  few  of  the 
Belgian  guests  found  their  way  in, 
and  not  even  a  solitary  master  of 
the  ceremonies  or  a  secretary  or 
chairman  of  committee  was  there  to 
give  them  a  cool  welcome!  their  wist- 
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tfal  deprecating  glances  were  pain- 
fully amusing.    The  section  of  the 
British  public  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  exchange  far  their  guineas 
were  not  at  all  certain  that  any  at- 
tentions they  might  show  wookL  not 
be  nuantarpteted  by  'the  autho- 
rities,' whoever  they  were,  and  so 
Briton  and  Belgian  stood  and  looked 
at  each  other  with  that  suspicions^ 
halfehy  manner  which  belongs  to 
two  little  boys  who  have  been  bidden 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance 
by  the  division  of  an  apple  with 
only  one  rosy  side.    It  was  a  ter- 
rible oversight  not  to  have  secured 
the  services,  say  of  Mr.  Paul  Bed- 
ford, the  Lord  Mayor's  Swordbearer, 
the  Champion  of  the  light  weights, 
the  Beadle  of  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  Cattle  Market  to 
perform  the  duties  of  host  on  the 
occasion.    As  it  was,  the  gallant 
visitors  stood  in  detaohed  groups 
anxiously  nursing  their  shakos  and 
waiting  far  a  friendly  introduction. 
The  music  did  it    That  wonderful 
band,  when  it  was  once  fairly  in 
possession  of  the  orchestra,  melted 
the  incongruous  crowd  into  as  much 
harmony  as  it  could  be  expected  to 
assume;   and  though  the  pensive 
guests  still  stood  about  wonderingly, 
fire  hundred  couples  started  in  wild 
career,  and  that  first  quadrille,  in 
which  everybody  dances  as  though 
he  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatism 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  opened 
the  ball     Five  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand, two  thousand  couples.    '  Go 
it  I'    'Now  then,  Auyl'    'Oh,  my 
goodness,  Matilda!'  'Allez!  Allezl' 
'  Keep  moving  there !'     '  Out  of 
the  way,  old  man!'  'I  say,  come, 
look  alive!'    «Vite!   Vital'  'One, 
two,  three;  keep  step;  one,  two, 
three;  thafs  it;  hold  me  tighter, 
Charley.'    'Cest  charmant;  mag- 
nifiquel'    '  I  say,  Henery,  this  11  do, 
won't  ii?    'Coup  d'oeil  superbe, 
splendide;    mais       '     'My   eye, 
ain't  it  'otf    Off  they  go,  whirling, 
perspiring,  steaming,  until,  under 
the  brilliant  sheen,  a  light  mist 
seems  to  rise  in  that  vast  central 
hall  which  has  suddenly  broken  into 
life  and  sound. 

It  would  be  a  marvellous  spec- 
tacle of  light  and  colour  from  the 
galleries,  no  doubt,  but  the  timid 


visitors,  who  have  had  no  reason  at 
present  to  take  advantage  of  any 
great  exhibition  of  welcome,  and 
have  looked  in  wain  far  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition,  find  that  police 
have  been  stationed  at  every  stair- 
foot,  and  are  informed  that  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  a  cane- 
bottomed  chair  in  one  of  the  end 
balconies  far  the  small  charge  of  a 
guinea.  They  smile  feebly  and  re- 
treat, not  without  wonder  at  the 
genius  of  the  English  in  making  a 
profit  out  of  their  own  insular  ex- 
clusiveness.  I  don't  think  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  offer ; 
only  a  few  people  do,  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  and  they  look  supremely 
miserable,  for  it  is  dark  up  there, 
and  one  may  tire  even  of  that  mar- 
vellous living  kaleidoscope  flashing 
down  below  after  a  few  hours'  con- 
templation of  its  brilliant  changes. 

Suddenly  it  moves  again;  there 
is  a  stir  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Hall,  where  a  crowd,  flecked  with 
colour  as  the  uniforms  pass  in  and 
out,  is  pressing  round  the  steps  of 
the  raised  dais.    A  bright  coil,  like 
a  crimson  serpent,  begins  to  un- 
wind, and  half  a  dozen  Volunteers 
are  ready  to  'pay  it  out:'  it  is  a 
cloth-covered  rope,  with  which  a 
passage  is  to  be  farmed  down  the 
centre  of  the  great  Hall  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Pacha,  and 
the  Sultan.    Grimly,  and  with  de- 
termined purpose,  the  Volunteers 
exclude  the  outer  world  from  those 
sacred  precincts  on  each  side  the 
dais  appropriated  to  the  fair  dames 
—hostesses  who  recognize  no  duties 
of  hospitality— and  reception  com- 
mittee, which  has  received  nobody. 
Sitting  there  on  the  raised  seats,  these 
ladies  might  easily  be  mistaken  far 
the  sopranos  of  a  great  vocal  chorus 
waiting  far  the  orchestra  and  the 
conductor.    A  sudden  diversion,  by 
the  forcible  hauling  of  the  red  rope 
to  the  other  side  by  a  stray  body  oi 
Volunteers,  who  succeed  in  dragging 
the  first  detachment   across    the 
platform,  the  rapid  clearance  of  a 
passage  down  the  Hall,  and  the  as- 
sembled thousands  wait  in  breath- 
loss  silence,  crowding  the  steps  of 
the  dais,  leaning  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
suffering  all  the  tortures  of  a  loyal 
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and  enthusiastic  crowd,  whose?  loy- 
alty and  enthusiasm  is  tempered  hy 
an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  on  Boxing- night,  and 
total  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on 
a  few  feet  off.  At  length  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  a  hush,  a  deep  sigh  of 
expectation,  and  along  that  narrow 
lane,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense 
throng,  a  tall  and  at  first  only  par- 
'  tially -recognized  form,  habited  in 
plain  evening  dress,  and  distin- 
guished only  by  a  flower  or  a  bit  of 
riblKin  in  the  batton-hoLe,  is  seen 
approaching. 


One  tonch  of  nature  makes  too 
whole  world  kin.'  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  break  the  shock  of 
Royal  and  Imperial  splendour,  to 
prepare  that  vast  concourse,  by  the 
interposition  of  some  more  familiar 
celebrity,  for  the  (spectacle  which 
was  to  follow  :  and  if  henceforth 
Mr.  Frank  Toole  be  not  appointed 
Toast  master  in  ordinary  to  the 
court,  and  if  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  profession  be  not  elevated  to 
a  post,  there  is  no  gratitude  in 
princes.  Shine  forth,  lime-lights  1 — 
sparkle,  fountains!— gush  out  in 


flames  of  splendour,  great  structure 
of  rubies  and  diamonds!— fill  your 
glasses  1  and  silence  for  the  Saltan 
Abdul-Aziz.  Alas]  even  sultana 
are  liable  to  fatigue,  and  it  requires 
a  Prioce  to  support  the  tremendous 
exertions  of  this  sudden  outburst 
of  hospitality  which  has  come  upon 
Great  Britain — a  Prince  with  thews 
and  sinews,  and  prompt  courtesy 
and  unvarying  good-humour.  If 
his  Royal  Highness  and  Mr.  Toole 
could  only  hare  arranged  matters 
beforehand,  or  if-  but  where's  the 
use  of  speculating  on  possibilities 


with  four  gentlemen  leaning  on  your 
head  from  their  coigns  of  vantage 
on  the  first  step  of  the  dais,  and  a 
lady  panting  into  your  ear  to  say 
that  if  you'd  only  just  stoop  down  a 
little  she  could  see  beautifully? 
Another  flourish  of  trumpets!  There 
is  no  mistake  this  time ;  at  least,  the 
people  in  front  say  so. 

He's  coming!  He's  bere!  No! 
Yes!  Hurrah!  Nol  Yes!  Hur- 
rah! again.  The  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse !— Princess  Alice  we  call  ber 

'Where  ore  they?' 

'  On  the  dais.' 
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*No  they  ain't 

'I  tell  jon  they  are.' 

'Could  you  take  yonr  elbow  oat 
of  mv  collar  ?— Thanks !' 

Tli,  my  eye  I  talk  about  a  Turk- 
ish hath!' 

'Say  tray  show  nee?ay  par,  mos- 

*We!  I  believe  yon,  my  boy/ 
'Cest  spectacle  magniflque,  mate 

co  n'est  pas  convenable.' 
'Where's    the   Saltan   and  the 

Tioeroyr' 


'Not  coming:  knocked  np  at 
Guildhall,  and  gono  home.' 

*  Yon  don't  mean  to  say — eh ! — 
why  I  thought  those  chaps  weren't 
allowed  to  drink  anything  stronger 
than  Persian  sherbet' 

'  No  more  they  are.  But  they  can 
get  a  dispensation,  I  s"pose— eh  ?' 

'Oh,  ah!  I  see.  Bat  it's  a  pity 
he  sint  here,  isn't  it?' 

'  So  Defries  thinks,  I  should  say ; 
he'd  have  been  safe  to  order  a  chan- 
delier like  the  one  overhead.    The 


Nizam  of  the  Deccan  has  one  a 
year,  and  builds  houses  o'  purpose 
to  put  'em  in.' 

'Walker!' 

*Oh!  Well,  yon  ask  Defries;  youll 
find  him  somewhere  about* 

This  and  a  hundred  other  mur- 
murs, drowned  amidst  the  tri- 
umphal music  of  the  band,  are 
hashed  by  the  sudden  surging  for- 
ward of  the  crowd  around  the  dais, 
the  stops  of  which  are  thronged  by 
what  most  look  to  his  Royal  High- 


ness like  a  rim  of  eyes  and  collars, 
more  or  less  diversified  by  perspi- 
ration. Suddenly  Lord  Spencer  and 
a  few  of  the  immediate  body-guard 
rush  to  the  front  expostulate,  take 
off  their  plumed  hats,  wave  off 
the  eager  throng,  who  are  in  danger 
of  falling  backward  and  crushing  a 
still  eagerer  throng  below.  They 
sway,  they  totter,  and  suddenly  the 
steps  are  cleared ;  there  is  a  strug- 
gling and  a  gasping  at  the  lower  rim 
of  the  platform,  like  the  flopping 
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and  plashing  of  a  netfull  of  fish 
suddenly  Sung  into  a  glase  globe ; 
then  the  prismatic  fountains  dart 
upward  from  the  green  bank  at  the  - 
farther  end;  the  lime-lights  glow 
afresh ;  the  gas  is  tamed  fall  on  at 
the  mains ;  the  band  bursts  into  a 
great  jubilant  harmony ;  prince  and 
people  are  mutually  illuminated ; 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land site  there  under  the  canopy  in 
the  chair  of  state,  looking  like — 
like— the  royal  waxwork  at  Madame 
Tussaud's.  It  is  the  only  thing  in 
all  the  world  of  which  I  am  re- 
minded, I  give  you  my  honour. 
The  expression  of  hie  Royal  High- 


imm  is  that  not  altogether  un- 
natural to  a  man  finding  himself 
suddenly  seated  before  seven  thou- 
sand people,  without  the  remotest 
idea  what  is  expected  of  him,  or 
what  anybody  is  going  to  do  next 
A  placid  but  not  very  meaning 
smile— a  wax-work  smile— illumines 
his  fair  face,  which,  under  the  strong 
bright  light,  and  thrown  up  by  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  his  uniform, 
looks  with  a  kind  of  open-eyed  wax- 
work wistfolness  at  the  myriad 
heads  upon  which  the  'partings1 
are  rerealed  by  the  searching  white 
glare  from  above.  Presently  there 
is  a  great  cheer  as  the  band  strikes 


into  a  dance  tone,  and  the  pro- 
gramme is  continued-  A  royal 
quadrille  is  formed.  The  Prince 
and  his  fair  sweet-faced  sister,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
comedown,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude.  The  Prince  bows  to 
his  partner,  the  Duchess.— Hooray ! 
He  puts  himself  in  the  first  position. 
— Bravo  t  He  advances.— By  Jove ! 
He  retires. — Bravisaimol  Hecrosses 
over.— By  the  immortal  gods,  this 
1.1  a  spectacle  1  He  turns  bis  part- 
ner, amidst  a  roar  of  applause  at 
which  be  may  well  wince :  and,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  believe  a  man  in 
her  Majesty's  dominions  could  have 
shown  more  self-control,  or  a  more 
trusty  good  will,  than  Albert  Ed- 


ward, bayed  at  by  a  crowd  of  loyal 
snobs,  who  were  not  snobs  because 
they  were  loyal,  but  because  their 
loyally  came  in  somehow  at  the 
wrong  place,  and  reminded  one  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of  dirt 
The  groat  event  of  the  night  was 
approaching,  however.  Ever  since 
eleven  o'clock — and  it  was  now  past 
midnight — thirsty  thousands  were 
watching,  Tantalus  like,  the  room 
where  wine,  coffee,  seltzer,  biscuits, 
lemonade,  and  ices  were  to  be 
found  in  profusion  for  those  who 
could  struggle  for  them  and  achieve 
a  gallant  victory  by  fighting  for  a 
front  place,  or  intercepting  a  goblet 
on  its  passage  to  some  leas  fortunate 
or  less  determined  hand.    Whore 
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irere  host  and  hostess  then?  Where 
were  committee  and  lady  patron- 
esses when  the  meek  end  enduring 
guests  who  spoke  no  English  and 
shrank  from  the  fray,  looked  with 
pale  faces  and  reproachful  ejes  at 
the  British  matron  ae  ahe  elbowed 
her  way  to  the  eatables  and  marked 
the  sturdy  appetite  of  the  English 


All  would  jet  be  well,  however. 
At  one  o'clock,  when  the  royal  bau- 
qnet  was  ended,  aome  person  in 
authority— the  reception  committee. 


lady  patronesses,  a  body  of 
*l  waiters,  the  Meaen,  Defr 


Dofriee,      Ann 


k 


or  Mr.  Toole— would  conduct  the 
guests,  easily  known  by  their  Bel- 
gian volunteer  uniform,  into  those 
sacred  galleries,  and  there  feast 
them,  as  honoured  guests  should  be 
feasted.  '  Oh,  don't  you  make  any 
mistake  about  English  'orsepitality, 
old  fellow,  they  won't  forget  m  in  a 
'nrry,  1  should  say.  Won't  they  talk 
about  this  when  they  get  home? 
Well,  we  can  do  the  thing  hearty 
way  when  we  do  do  it,  that's 
one  comfort  Hullol  what's  this? 
the  staircases  is  open,  and  we're  all 
to  go  up  to  supperl  Now  then,  Mary 
Hi  1  Harry,  just  look  after 


Here,  come  before  these  chaps  in 
green  uniforms:  Belgians  are  they? 
Well,  we  cant  help  that,  you  know ; 
hang  lookra'  after  other  people,  you 
know,  when  it  comes  to  this  sort  o' 
thing;  every  one  far  himself,  that's 
my  motto.  Up  we  go,  there  you 
are,  Harry;  wire  in  1' 

Poor  Belgian  gentlemen,  who 
wouldn't  fight  for  the  leg  of  a 
chicken  and  a  couple  of  glssses  of 
champagne ;  how  they  stood  and 
watched  the  double  rank  that  had 
closed  in  round  the  front  of  the 


over  stray  dishes  without  knives  and 
forks,  dry  rolls — tome  of  them  bitten, 
and  bottles  of  champagne  with  one 
dirty  glass  amongst  six,  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  their  guati.  It  was 
wonderful  to  witness  the  shmgs 
and  looks  of  amazement,  and  head 
shakings— to  listen  to  the  gentle  re- 
monstrances when  they  were  el- 
bowed out  of  the  way  and  borne 
down  by  opposing  breadths  of  mus- 
lin, and  swept  into  corners,  nnd 
generally  neglected.  Still  more 
wonderful  was  it  to  witness  the 
sudden  Hush  of  returning  hospita- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  noble  Britons 
who  had  secured  a  hearty  meal,  and 
the  empreuemtnt  with  which  they 
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forced  champagne  and  sherry  upon 
the  hungry  visitors  whom  they  had 
met  to  welcome.  May  it  be  long 
before  I  witness  again  such  a  scene 
of  savage  selfishness ;  of  hunger 
amidst  profusion ;  of  final  muddle, 
and  weary  dismay,  and  disgusting 
attempts  to  make  a  meal  from  the 
scattered  remnants  of  what  might 
well  have  been  a  splendid  interna- 
tional banquet 

After  I  had  consumed  the  two 
inches  of  savoury  pie  which  a 
pitying  fair  one  held  out  to  me  in 
her  fingers,  I  made  an  outrider's 
tour,  and  sank  into  philosophic 
calm.  Down  in  the  Hall,  those  who 
had  supped  and  those  who  de- 
spaired of  supping  till  the  first 
army  of  occupation  had  gorged  (an 
event  which  seemed  far  off),  were 
dancing  wildly — most  of  them,  that 
is.  There  were  some  uniforms  not 
adapted  to  that  amusement  One 
gentleman  equipped  with  an  em- 
broidered satchel  dangling  at  his 
heels,  found  that  ornament  so  much 
in  the  way,  that  he  was  fain 
to  look  on  with  an  expression  of 
lofty  melancholy  combined  with 
profound  criticism.  Other  gentle- 
men promenaded  in  the  cool  co- 
lonnade under  the  galleries,  and 
still  the  dance  kept  on.  Hungry 
dancers,  satiated  dancers,  hot,  cool, 
military,  civilian,  and  obviously 
champagney  dancers,  come  and  go, 
and  others  take  their  places;  and 
amidst  the  whirl,  and  heat,  and  ex- 
citement, a  cheer  breaks  out,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  supped, 
and  is  going  smiling  away,  behind 
the  officers,  who  make  a  passage  for 
him  through  the  throng. 

There  is  a  report  current  that 
even  into  the  royal  party,  and  at 
the  royal  banquet,  a  British  snob 
had  obtruded;  had  got  under  the 
rope  perhaps  on  the  Prince's  en- 
trance, and  slunk  behind  the  royal 
cortege,  and  so  got  into  the  banquet- 
ing room  above  the  dais.  However 
he  did  it,  he  had  his  reward;  for 
there  was  nobody  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs, and  so  he  supped  at  the  royal 
table,  and  probably  licked  the  royal 
plate  when  the  party  broke  up.  I 
wish  better  men  had  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  indignity;  for  on 
making  an   excursion  round  the 


tables  where  the  royal  party,  the 
lady  patronesses  (that  is  to  say  the 
hostesses),  and  the  reception  com- 
mittee had  comfortably  eaten  and 
drunk,  there  were  Belgian  officers 
as  well  as  a  number  of  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  trying  to 
make  up  a  supper  from  the  man- 
gled joints,  the  fragments  of  jellies, 
the  wasteful  profusion  of  a  hundred 
dishes  which  had  been  previously 
seized  and  scrambled  for.  What  if 
there  were  no  clean  plates  and 
glasses:  turn  the  platters  bottom 
upwards  and  be  thankful,  or  eat 
out  of  a  greasy  trencher,  and  mix 
wiry  champagne  with  fiery  sherry 
in  a  tumbler  with  the  dregs  of  beer. 
The  floor  is  strewed  with  bones  and 
fat  and  fragments;  the  glass  and 
crockery  lie  in  empty  ana  broken 
piles  in  the  room  below;  the  tables 
and  counters  are  dim,  and  the  demi- 
monde is  coming  to  finish  up  the 
wine.  Here  they  ait  a  party  of  them 
pic-nicking  in  the  gallery,  seated  on 
champagne  hampers  and  with  plates 
of  food  in  their  laps.  Gome  away: 
somebody  is  singing  a  tipsy  song. 
The  Belgians  who  have  had  a  cham- 
pagne supper— that  is,  a  supper 
consisting  mostly  of  champagne-— 
are  full  of  enthusiasm;  so  what 
need  we  care  if  they  are  empty  of 
meat?  Hurrah!  go  it  for  the  last 
dance  but  two— the  last  but  one. 
How  the  Hall  is  emptying,  and 
what  persistent  demands  are  made 
for  shillings  by  the  tipsy  men  who 
have  taken  the  hats  and  coats  out- 
side! 

No  cabs  to  be  got.  Well  then,  let 
us  stay  it  out,  with  this  last  hun- 
dred or  two  of  people.  Hie  hundred 
dwindles  to  fifty ;  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining Belgians  seeing  me  stand- 
ing calm,  appreciative,  and  with  an 
expression  of  organised  hospitality, 
accepts  me  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  whole  executive,  and,  grasping 
me  by  the  hand,  thanks  me  for  the 
'  beauti/W  recepti-on.'  A  big  burly 
figure  appears  from  some  remote 
recess,  a  figure  in  a  big  brass  hel- 
met, a  short  tight-fitting  tunic,  and 
puce-coloured  kid  gloves.  He  bears 
a  fireman's  axe  in  his  belt,  and  looks 
as  uncomfortable  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  to  appear  out  of  a 
strait -waistcoat     'Hooray!   hoc- 
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ray!  Yew's  the  King  o'  Margate. 
Got  any  cigars  to  give,  away,  old 
Ml*  T     The   broad   flood  of  day 

streams  in  through  the  great  win- 
dow, the  flaring  gas  flickers,  fades, 
B  out,  and  all  the  superb  decora- 
tions, the  crystal,  and  ruby,  and 
gold,  the  fountains  and  the  flowers, 
are  transformed  to  fresh  beauty  by 
the  golden  spears  of  sunlight  that 
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dart  through  the  Hall.  Then  we  all 
go  ont,a  ravelled  remnant,  into  the 
glare  of  day ;  all,  that  is,  except  the 
tipsy  gentleman  asleep  on  a  form 
and  the  seven  drivelling  attendants, 
who  climb  into  the  orchestra  and 
try,  ineffectually,  to  sing  '  Auld  lane 
syne,'  as  an  appropriate  compliment 
to  the  Belgians,  and  a  neat  finish  to 
their  grand  reception. 


THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  VICEEOY  LW  EGYPT. 


IT  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Paris  Exhibition  was  the  proxi- 
mate canse  of  the  Bultan's  recent 
visit  to  England.  This  is  no  doubt 
Partially  true,  perhaps  even  true  in 
the  main ;  but  the  journey  to  Paris 
could  hardly  have  been  effected  bod 
not  the  ice  been  previously  broken 
by  a  precedent  little  known  to  the 
British  public  The  Sultan  hod  al- 
ready travelled.  He  had  already 
made  a  trial-trip  to  Egypt,  and  had 
been  right  royally  received  there  in 
1I65  by  the  same  intelligent  Viceroy 
vho  has  hung  about  bis  steps  while 
exploring  the  West.  Of  this  journey 


we  have  an  authentic  account.  Pro- 
essor  L.  Gardey,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Palace  and  the  School  of 
Engineers  at  Constantinople,  having 
had  the  honour  to  make  one  of  the 
party,  kept  a  journal,  which  he  has 
published ;  and  so  we  know  as  much 
about  the  Sultan's  trip  as  his  French 
attendant  judges  expedient  to  tell  us. 
The  backward  condition  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  Abdul-Aziz,  on  quit- 
ting his  own  proper  dominions,  and 
travelling  not  westwards  and  north- 
wards, but  eastwards  and  south- 
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wards,  should  find,  in  a  nominal 
dependence  of  his  realm,  a  state  of 
material  (which  implies  intellectual) 
civilization  far  more  advanced  than 
that  which  he  left  at  home;  that  in 
a  country  conterminous  with  Nubian 
darkness  and  Abyssinian  barbarity 
he  should,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  behold  what  are  now  unani- 
mously regarded  as  the  most  unfail- 
ing agents  of  national  prosperity. 
He  found  even  Oriental  architecture 
worked  up  to  greater  perfection  at 
Cairo  than  in  Constantinople.  The 
palace  of  Kasr-el-Nouasa  was  con- 
sidered so  charming,  aerial,  and  ele- 
gant, that  his  Majesty  actually  or- 
dered a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it 
The  very  fireworks  displayed  such 
artistic  brilliancy  that  fie  requested 
Ismail  Pacha  to  let  him  have  a  few 
artificers  to  take  back  to  Turkey 
with  him. 

Abdul-Aziz's  tastes  are  simple. 
He  is  fond  of  the  country,  and  de- 
lights in  birds  and  flowers,  which  are 
the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours.  He 
drinks  neither  wine  nor  spirituous 
liquors,  and  does  not  even  smoke. 
Enjoying  robust  health,  he  cannot 
lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  is  fond  of 
active  exercises.  Consequently,  he 
feels  a  natural  desire  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  obtain  information  by 
using  his  own  eyesight.  He  is  am- 
bitious to  effect  grand  results  in  his 
empire ;  but  before  putting  his  hand 
to  the  work  he  wished  to  behold  the 
grand  results  arrived  at  elsewhere. 
Whither,  then,  should  he  go  to  wit- 
ness the  progress  accomplished  by 
science,  energy,  and  skill?  To  the 
West?  His  people  were  scarcely 
ripe  for  that  yet.  At  the  moment 
of  undertaking  his  journey  he  al- 
lowed the  consultation  (without  put- 
ting much  faith  in  his  predictions) 
of  a  remnant  of  an  astrologer  whom 
he  keeps  in  his  palace.  The  oracle 
declared  that  the  journey  would  be 
lucky  in  all  respects,  provided  the 
Sultan  did  not  touch  forbidden  fruit 
When  questioned  what  'forbidden 
fruit'  meant,  he  specified  political 
questions,  warning  the  imperial  tra- 
veller to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  adding  that  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  offered* 
a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion, without  venturing  on  the  dan- 


gerous ground  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  East 

Egypt  offered  a  more  likely  object 
Of  ail  Oriental  countries,  it  passes 
for  the  one  which  has  most  admitted 
and  appropriated  the  advancement 
already  made  by  the  West  Very 
important  works  have  been  executed 
in  the  land  of  the  bygone  Pharaohs. 
There  are  good  means  of  communi- 
cation, railroads,  canals;  there  are* 
factories,  systems  of  irrigation,  great 
commercial  activity,  extensive  cul- 
ture—all of  which  the  Sultan  would 
be  happy  to  establish  in  his  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  dominions.  To> 
Egypt,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  go. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the* 
country  which  not  a  single  Turkish 
sovereign  had  seen  since  Selim  the* 
First  conquered  it  in  1517*  he  waa 
glad  once  more  to  meet  Ismail  Pacha* 
with  whom  he  was  greatly  taken 
during  the  tatter's  stayin  Oonstanti- 
nopla 

Contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  West- 
ern sailors,  the  imperial  flotilla  left 
Constantinople  on  Good  Friday, 
1865,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  in  spite  of  which  starting 
on  a  Friday  the  weather  was  magni- 
ficent, and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  glit- 
tered like  the  marble  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  calm  continuing 
under  an  azure  sky,  the  distin- 
guished voyagers  were  able  to  do- 
ample  justice  to  the  kebat,  salad, 
helva,  and  pilau,  offered  to  their 
kind  consideration.  Easter  Monday 
saw  them  unharmed  by  sea-sickness, 
which  spares  monarohs  no  more 
than  ordinary  mortals.  Out  of  gra- 
titude the  Mussulman's  evening 
prayers  were  repeated  with  even 
greater  seal  ana  precision  than 
usuaL  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  pious  duty  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel  was  occupied  by  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, servants,  and  cooks ;  the  aft  by 
the  musicians  and  subaltern  officers ; 
the  saloons  by  the  pachas  and  supe- 
rior officers. 

Then  occurred  a  half-hour  of  ex- 
emplary and  edifying  devotion. 
Each  group  had  its  impromptu 
imam  who,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  in  chorus,  chanted  the 
'Allah  is  great,  Allah  is  good/  of 
their  Litany,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the    postures,   genuflections,   and 
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Vtttfat&kfBB,  all  which  movomontfl 
were  executed  with  military  pre- 
oafon.  Three  or  four  little  knots 
of  men  followed  these  religions  exer- 
ting on  the  tops  of  the  paddle- 
boxes  and  the  cabin-roofs;  returning 
thanks  for  the  propitious  influence 
of  Abdul-Aziz's  lucky  star.  As 
they  approached  the  land,  they 
looked  out  for  hills  and  mountains, 
the  objects  to  which  their  eyes  had 
been  most  accustomed ;  bat  on  the 
coast  of  Alexandria  all  is  flat,  dis- 
playing none  of  the  tuffs  of  palm* 
trees  or  clamps  of  bananas  which 
are  aasnmed  to  be  matters  of  course 
in  African  scenery. 

The  imperial  landing  was  effected 
in  the  nodst  of  all  sorts  of  display 
and  noise-— banners,  flags,  cannon, 
miKtaiy  bands,  and  endless  shouting. 
As  soon  as  the  Sultan,  the  princes, 
the  pachas,  the  chamberlains,  the 
eunuchs,  the  imams,  the  secretaries, 
and  a  score  of  other  nondescripts, 
were  installed  in  their  respective 
quarters,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence 
the  breakfast-hour  arrived.  Lambs, 
chicken,  pigeons,  roast  meats,  fresh 
vegetables,  delicate  pastry,  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  appeared  as  if  by  magic 
Something  like  good  living  this, 
after  the  monotony  of  shipboard 
meals!  Two  tables  were  magnifi- 
cently served  in  European  style,  one 
in  the  Selamlik,  the  other  in  the 
Harem,  whose  fair  inhabitants  had 
taken  flight  before  the  far  from  hos- 
tile invasion.  In  all  the  chambers 
repasts  were  served  to  whoever 
would— to  whoever  asked.  The  only 
difficulty  was  to  get  understood; 
for  the  quick  and  attentive  fellahs, 
who  hung  about  the  doors,  ready  to 
execute  the  inmates'  wishes,  spoke 
no  Turkish,  but  Arabic  only. 

The  appetite  once  satisfied,  there 
was  a  general  omnium  gatherum, 
or  medley  meeting  of  the  travellers, 
for  the  comparison  of  notes.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Sultan,  while  at  sea, 
spent  his  whole  time  in  discussing 
affairs,  projecting  schemes,  and  ob- 
serving incidents,  with  his  com* 
mander-in-chief,  his  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  his  chamberlain,  and  his 
aides-de-camp.  Fuad  Pacha  was 
especially  competent  to  improve  and 
edify  his  Majesty's  mind  on  every 
topic  that  could  possibly  present 


itself.  Sprung  from  learned  and 
literary  parentage,  Fuad  Pacha  is  a 
worthy  son  of  his  father;  he  has  ac- 
quired great  information  by  study 
and  travel  From  Madrid  to  Si  Pe- 
tersburg there  is  not  an  European 
capital  in  which  he  has  not  laid 
in  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience; whilst  there  is  scarcely  a 
province  in  Turkey  in  which  he  has 
not  had  some  important  and  diffi- 
cult mission  to  fulfil.  His  conversa- 
tion is  fluent,  solid,  discursive,  and 
highly  polished;  and  the  present 
was  a  good  opportunity  of  rendering 
himself  useful  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country. 

M.  Gardey,  anxious  to  see  the  city 
of  Alexandra,  despised  the  carriages 
standing  in  the  palace  court,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  visitors,  and  hunted 
up,  outside  the  Monumental  Gate,, 
one  of  the  little  long-eared  quadru- 
peds which  at  present  swarm  in 
fegypt,  as  once  they  did  in  Arcadia. 
With  legs  dangling  on  either  side,, 
and  fearing  to  break  the  creature's 
back,  he  scoured  a  broad  and  hand- 
some street,  with  a  solid  macadam 
roadway  raised  in  the  middle,  and 
with  neither  stones,  dust,  nor  mud. 
Carriages  and  animals  proceed  along 
it  at  a  rapid  pace,  suffering  no  stop- 
page, check,  nor  jolting.  A  little 
narrowed  at  the  Arab  Market,  it 
widens  afresh  at  the  Place  dee  Con- 
suls. Up  to  this  square  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  street  (half  Ita- 
lian, half  Oriental  in  style)  offer  no- 
thing very  remarkable.  Having  no* 
visible  roof,  they  look  as  if  they 
were  still  unfinished.  The  little 
Arab  shops,  extremely  neat  in  their 
aspect,  are  bedecking  themselves  for 
evening  display.  Articles  of  value 
are  spread  out  for  sale,  showy  stuffii 
form  draperies,  candles  or  lantern* 
are  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  brilliant 
lustres  are  suspended  from  the  roof 
which  covers  and  crosses  the  way 
at  certain  points.  The  stranger's, 
surprise  at  finding  so  handsome  and 
commodious  a  street  in  the  East  in- 
creases when  he  beholds  the  Place 
des  Consuls.  It  is  spacious,  rect- 
angular, and  bordered  with  elegant 
stone-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
its  public  walk,  inclosed  from  the 
roadway  by  an  iron  chain,  is  planted 
with  flourishing  trees,  and  adorned 
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with  a  couple  of  splashing  foun- 
tains. In  the  middle  there  rose  a 
temporary  kiosk,  intended  to  he  the 
bouquet  of  the  evening's  illumina- 
tions. Eastward  of  Italy  such  an- 
other square  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Beturning  to  the  Palace,  M.  Gar- 
dey  took  the  street  which  leads  di- 
rectly from  the  Place  des  Consuls 
to  the  custom-house.  This  street, 
which  traverses  the  Turkish  town, 
is  also  handsome  and  convenient, 
allowing  the  traffio  a  free  passage 
everywhere.  The  Selamlik  of  the 
Bas-et-tin  Palace  is  a  sort  of  look- 
out, or  belvedere,  whence  the  eye 
embraces  the  port,  the  arsenal,  the 
custom-house,  the  warehouses,  the 
opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh,  the 
quays  belonging  to  it  and  to  the 
railway,  the  forts,  the  factories— all 
which  gives  life  and  importance  to 
Alexandria,  From  this  spot  Mehe- 
met  Ali  must  have  watched  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders,  when  he  built 
the  arsenal  and  its  dependencies, 
and  created  the  fleet  which  the  allies 
of  the  Greeks  destroyed  at  Navarino. 
This  arsenal  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  employed  twenty- 
five  thousand  workmen,  and  was 
nevertheless  finished  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  Sultan  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon  in  beholding 
from  the  windows  of  his  apartments 
the  vast  panorama  which  lay  before 
him,  and  in  listening  to  the  tale 
how  Mehemet  Ali  had  accomplished 
the  majority  of  these  grand  results. 
The  canal  and  the  railway  were  espe- 
cially the  objects  of  his  thoughtful 
meditations,  as  well  they  might 
Then  came  illuminations,  noisy 
crowds,  and  fireworks,  which  per- 
haps, for  the  time,  might  drive  more 
serious  matters  out  of  his  head. 

Next  morning  the  order  was  given 
to  send  off  to  Cairo  by  train  all  cum- 
bersome baggage  and  personages, 
which  meant  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  next  day  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt  After  breakfast  official  re- 
ceptions, commenced  the  day  before, 
were  ceremoniously  continued.  His 
majesty,  attended  by  Ismail  Pacha, 
Fuad  Pacha,  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  most  graciously 
received  the  ambassadors  and  the 
consuls,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  representatives  of  allied 


and  friendly  powers,  and  declaring 
that  his  object  in  travelling  was  to 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  able, 
by  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  to  increase  the  well-being 


out  distinction ;  and  that  one  of  his 
most  ardent  wishes  was  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  connect  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  Europe,  and  that 
foreigners  might  find  m  his  domi- 
nions all  protection  and  security. 

After  the  translation  of  these  he- 
retical words  (heretical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turkish  sovereign)  by  Fuad 
Pacha,  refreshments  were  served; 
and  then  the  Sultan  went  out,  nearly 
alone,  to  have  a  quiet  look  at  the 
town.  By  express  order,  his  nume- 
rous suite  were  left  free  to  follow 
their  own  devices.  Amongst  other 
things  visited  were  the  hovels  of 
fellahs.  What  a  contrast  with  vice- 
regal residences  1  In  a  fellah's  den, 
there  is  nothing  to  Bit  upon,  no- 
thing to  lie  upon,  but  lumps  of 
Nile  mud,  hardened  in  the  sun. 
Those  are  the  only  materials— or 
rather,  that  is  the  only  material— 
with  which  he  constructs  his  dwell- 
ing. Neither  wood  nor  stone  (which 
are  rarities  in  Egypt}  constitute  the 
slightest  fraction  of  the  edifice.  The 
articles  stored  around  or  upon  his 
cabin  consist  of  reeds  and  the  ex- 
crement of  animals,  moulded  and 
fashioned  into  cakes,  with  which  he 
makes  now  and  then  a  handful  of 
fire.  His  only  ventilation  is  sup- 
plied by  the  door  and  a  little  bull's- 
eye  window  beside  it  Only  ooe 
room  is  to  be  discovered,  which 
shelters  all-— father,  mother,  chil- 
dren, goat,  and  kids.  The  very 
beavers  have  a  keener  sense  of  ar- 
chitectural comforts.  Amongst  the 
fellahs  are  individuals  the  aspect 
of  whose  wretchedness  and  filth  is 
enough  to  turn  the  beholder's  sto- 
mach. There  they  lie  on  the  ground, 
stretched  in  the  sun,  letting  them- 
selves be  devoured  by  the  swarms 
of  flies  that  settle  on  their  swarthy 
feces }  they  are  too  listless  and  idle 
to  drive  them  away. 

If  the  fellah's  habitation  and  fur- 
niture are  of  trifling  value,  the  scanty 
clothing  which  he  wears  on  a  few 
portions  of  his  person  are  of  still 
less  worth.    Is  it  habit  or  necessity 
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which  induces  him  to  live  in  .  . 
extreme  of  privation  and  poverty  ? 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  money  be- 
neath those  mud  roofe.  If  every- 
body  in  the  world  fell  into  the  same 
way  of  employing  their  capital,  the 
looms  of  Lyons  and  Manchester, 
the  workshops  of  Paris  and  London, 
might  very  soon  discharge  their 
artisans. 

Whilst  living  with  Mussulmans 
you  must  fall  into  the  custom  of 
going  to  bed  earlv  and  not  rising 
late.  During  the  imperial  visit  the 
five  hours  of  Mussulman  prayer 
were  announced  by  salvos  of  artil- 
lery—at  daybreak,  at  noon,  at  the 
third  quarter  of  the  sun's  diurnal 
course,  at  sunset,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards. 

The  morning  was  employed  in 
the  transport  of  the  remaining  bag- 
gage, which  was  taken  in  carts  to 
the  river's  brink,  whence  it  was 
towed  in  boats  by  little  steamers  to 
the  railway  quay.  At  ten  the  Sultan 
left  the  palace,  driving  through  the 
town  and  receiving  a  continued  ova- 
tion all  the  way.  At  the  station  he 
was  met  by  the  directors  and  con- 
ducted through  the  waiting-rooms 
(which  he  attentively  examined)  to 
the  platform,  where  the  imperial 
train  was  waiting  with  its  steam  up. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  have  erro- 
neously stated  that  the  Sultan  first 
became  acquainted  with  railways 
during  his  recent  trip  from  Toulon 
to  Pans.  It  was  here,  at  Alexandria, 
that  his  eyes  first  beheld  a  complete 
apparatus  of  terrestrial  locomotion 
by  the  agency  of  heated  watery 
Tapour. 

bow  the  carriages  are  attached 
to  each  other,  how  their  wheels  are 
fitted  to  the  rails,  how  one  single 
engine  contrives  to  drag  fifteen 
heavy  vehicles,  how  crowds  of  men 
and  masses  of  merchandise  can  be 
transported  to  great  distances  in 
almost  no  time,  flashed  on  the  im- 
perial comprehension.  Moreover, 
the  Sultan  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  men  capable  of  satisfying  his  in- 
quisitive spirit  respecting  all  these 
points  ana  many  others.  After 
casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  ex- 
tent and  arrangements  of  the  station, 
he  entered  the  carriage  reserved  for 
him.   Its  comfort  and  elegance  ren- 


dered it  impossible  for  him  to  regret 
even  were  he  fonder  of  luxury  than 
he  is,  the  sumptuous  saloons  of  Eas- 
et-tin. 

An  adult  sovereign,  the  ruler  oi 
an  empire,  taking  his  first  railway 
trip!  what  a  curiosity  in  the  sixties 
of  the  present  century  1  Ismail 
Pacha  and  Halim  Pacha  followed 
his  Majesty  with  Fuad  Pacha  and 
took  their  places  in  the  adjoining 
compartment.  The  princes  had  a 
special  carriage  to  themselves:  the 
rest  of  the  train  was  occupied  by 
the  cream  of  the  suite.  Those  who 
were  not  the  elect  of  the  moment 
were  to  fill  the  carriages  of  two  or 
three  trains  that  were  to  follow 
afterwards.    M.  Gardey's  good  luck 

give  him,  as  travelling  companion, 
merHafiz  Effendi,the  wittiest  and 
the  merriest  man  in  all  Constanti- 
nople. But  who,  until  now,  would 
have  ever  supposed  that  a  Turk 
could  either  be  merry  or  witty? 
On  starting,  the  train  was  saluted 
by  the  shouts  of  an  Arab  multitude 
crowding  along  both  sides  of  the 
railroad. 

Once  out  of  the  station  the  Lake 
Mareotis  looks  like  a  boundless 
ocean,  the  tongue  of  land  which 
separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean 
not  being  visible.  The  train  seems 
to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  first  station,  Kaffr-Daour,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  little  port  of  the 
Mahmoudieh.  Numbers  of  sailing 
barges  are  stationed  there.  Its  in- 
habitants are  also  numerous,  but  are 
despised  by  the  travellers  as  '  ma- 
ghrebler,'  or  ill-savoured.  Their 
fields,  however,  are  well  cultivated. 
The  waters  of  the  Mahmoudieh  have 
fertilized  the  plains  whose  aridity, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, nearly  arrested  the  further 
advance  of  Lannes  and  Murat  while 
making  there  the  first  stages  of  their 
Egyptian  expedition.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  their  rate  of  pro- 
gress and  this  of  the  Sultan's  1 

Dahmonhour,  the  second  station, 
is  a  considerable  country  town, 
which  displays,  in  the  midst  of  its 
earth-built  huts,  several  handsome- 
looking  houses,  a  mosque,  minarets, 
mausoleums,  clumps  of  palm-trees, 
and  even  cannon  which  salute  the 
imperial  ratters.    Near  this   spot 
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Bonaparte,  walking  almost  unat- 
tended, just  missed  being  captured 
by  the  Mamelukes,  as  the  victorious 
Amrou  had  been  at  Alexandria  by 
the  Greeks.  When  scolded  by 
Desaix  for  exposing  himself  so  im- 

Erudently,  he  gravely  replied,  doubt- 
gs  intending  a  mere  pleasantry, 
although  he  afterwards  became  a 
believer  in  fatalism, '  It  is  not  written 
that  I  should  ever  be  made-prisoner 
by  the  Mamelukes:  made  prisoner 
by  the  English,  if  you  like V 

The  country  becomes  more  and 
more  beautiful  until  Kafr-Zayad  is 
reached.  At  this  station  an  hour  is 
spent  in  taking  refreshmente  and 
in  contemplating  the  broad  and 
msjestio  stream  of  the  Nile,  the 
fields  rendered  verdant  by  his  fer- 
tile mud,  and  above  all  the  bridge 
of  twelve  vast  arches  and  iron  piers, 
which  defies  the  whole  strength  and 

Eressure  of  his  current  This 
ridge—so  long,  so  handsome,  and 
so  solid— cost  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  complete  it  Before 
it  was  finished  carriages  and  animals 
crossed  the  Kile  in  ferry-boats, 
whence  the  catastrophe  in  which 
Achmed  Pacha  nenshed,  Halim 
Pacha  escaping  only  by  a  miracle. 
While  the  grandees  are  thus  re- 
posing, three  trains,  on  their  way  to 
Cairo,  laden  with  luggage  and  minor 
folk,  whisk  tar  at  full  speed.  Another 
delight  for  the  new  arrivals,  unable 
to  appreciate  the  appearance  of  the 
train  in  which  themselves  are  tra- 
velling 1  Viewed  in  flank,  and  in 
the  act  of  transit,  they  renew  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  spectators 
who  had  never  beheld  such  massive 
vehicles  urged  on  their  way  by  a 
puff  of  steam. 

At  first  the  speed  was  quite  mode- 
rate, for  fear  of  frightening  the  un- 
wonted inmates  of  the  carriages  or 
putting  them  out  of  breath  and 
making  their  sides  ache;  but  now 
that  august  heads  and  lungs  are 
becoming  habituated  to  the  motion, 
a  more  rapid  pace  is  ventured  on. 
The  Delta  is  dashed  through  in 
mail-train  style.  Not  a  hand's 
breadth  of  unproductive  land  is  to 
be  seen ;  all  is  covered  with  vigorous 
vegetation,  diverse  crops,  fodder  and 
grain;  all  is  endless  plain,  watered 
by  numerous  canals,  cultivated  by 


laborious  fellahs.  Men,  women,  and 
children  strive  which  shall  work 
the  hardest  Animals  innumerable 
plough,  carry  burthens,  and  drag 
carts,  or  simply  graze  in  the  teem- 
ing pastures.  Not  a  mountain,  not 
a  Hedge,  not  a  tree  whose  roots  can 
rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility.  Here 
and  there  hillocks  and  mounds, 
scarcely  breaking  the  even  level  ot 
the  ground,  support  the  dwellings 
of  the  population  above  the  inun- 
dating waters.  As  Cairo  is  ap- 
proached the  plain  is  covered  with 
handsome  trees  of  different  species; 
and  through  their  foliage  glimpses 
are  caught  of  the  minarets  and 
cupolas  of  Egypt's  capital. 

The  Sultan,  like  everybody  else, 
must  have  his  night's  rest,  and  wil- 
lingly takes  it  in  the  palace  assigned 
to  him.  When  the  cannon  announce 
the  return  of  rosy-fingered  morn, 
suddenly,  from  the  summits  of  a 
hundred  minarets,  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  muezzins  wake  the  city 
up  by  their  repeated  cries,  'Allah  is 
great!  Gome  to  prayers  I  It  is 
better  to  pray  than  to  sleep/  From 
that  moment,  before  it  is  broad  day- 
light, pious  Mussulmans  rise  to 
make  their  first  namaz.  Crowds  of 
fellahs,  better  clad  than  those  beheld 
in  the  villages,  scour  through  the 
palace,  offering  their  services  to  all 
and  whosoever  may  want  them.  Is 
water  required  for  performing  ablu- 
tions, fire  for  the  tohibouk,  coffee, 
or  little  breakfasts  on  silver  waiters  ? 
they  procure  everything  with  most 
praiseworthy  zeal.  Do  you  wish 
for  a  hundred,  a  thousand  horses 
and  as  many  carriages  besides,  they 
are  already  waiting  in  the  courts 
and  coach-houses  belonging  to  the 
palace.  There  is  no  difficulty  of 
any  kind  in  a  oountry  where  they 
once  erected  obelisks  and  pyramids 
as  easily  as  we  now  set  up  telegraph- 
posts. 

Amongst  the  lions  of  the  palace 
is  a  court  paved  with  marble,  sur- 
rounded with  alabaster  columns,  and 
embellished  with  a  fountain  for  ab- 
lutions. There  is  also  a  clock  whose 
striking  is  audible  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  Formerly  it  was 
Haroun-el-Raschid  who  sent  clocks 
to  Charlemagne.  This  clock  was 
sent  to  Mehemet  Ali  by  the  king  of 
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Fnao^donbUaB  Ibzoogh  tfaa  hands 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  pie- 
noted  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  erected 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  by  the 
engineer  Le  Baa,  who,  by  the  way, 
answers  to  hia  name  by  being  as 
short  in  stature  as  he  is  high  in 


Another  memorable  object  to  visit 
is  the  spot  whence,  mounted  on  his 
charger,  the  MarnelnkB  Emin  Bey 
leaped  out  into  open  space,  and  so 
became  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
general  massacre  ordered  by  Me- 
hemet AIL  Seeing  his  companions 
perishing  without  the  possibility  of 
resistance,  he  made  that  desperate 
effort  to  escape.  It  makes  yon 
shudder  merely  to  look  at  the  depth 
of  the  fall  The  animal  was  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  bat  his  rider  sus- 
tained little  injury.  He  was  re- 
moved, concealed  for  a  while,  and 
in  the  end  became  the  friend  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  henceforth 
able  to  set  about  civilising  Egypt  as 
he  pleased.  Ali  imitated  Peter  the 
Great*  whom  the  destruction  of  the 
Strelitzes  enabled  to  create  the  Bus- 
sian  empire.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud 
followed  both  those  examples  when 
he  strove  to  set  Turkey  in  the  way 
of  progress  by  shaking  off  the  re- 
straintofthe  Janisaries.  If  Trajan, 
or  somebody  else,  had  also  exter- 
minated the  protorjan  bands,  the 
Boman  Colossus  would  not  have 
crumbled  to  dust  so  quickly  nor  so 
miserably  as  it  did. 

The  handsomest  mosque  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  town  is  that 
of  EkAzhar,  a  word  which  signifies 
The  Splendid.    Not  far  from  El- 
Azharis  Hassenein,  the  mosque  of 
the  two    Hassan*     Knowing  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  Hassein,  has 
a  tomb  at  Kerbellah,  near  Bagdad, 
M.  Gardey  inquires  the  signification 
of  HasBenein.    His  guide  replies, 
'Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali  and  grand* 
son  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  was 
beheaded  by  Jezid,  the  son  of  Moah- 
viah.    His  head  waa  subjected  to 
every  outrage  which  Jesnd's  par- 
tisans could  contrive  or  imagine. 
A  pious  woman  of  Hassan's  party, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  enormities, 
conceived  a  most  extraordinary  pro* 
jeci    She  had  a  son  who  was  also 
named  Hassan,  and  who  bore  a 


striking  likeness  to  the  decapitated 
caliph.  She  therefore  eat  off  his 
head,  and  after  it  was  discoloured 
and  dried  she  took  it,  hidden  be- 
neath her  clothes,  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  still  insulting  Hassan's 
remains.  She  approached  it*  saying 
that  she  also  wished  to  manimst  her 
contempt  for  the  offspring  of  Ali 
and  Fatuna*  She  stooped,  substi- 
tuted her  son's  head  for  theoaliphla, 
and  then  pretended  to  spit  upon  it 
She  religiously  preserved  the  pre* 
cious  relic  as  well  as  her  son's  head, 
when  the  gratified  hatred  of  Hassan's 
enemies  allowed  her  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it.  Subsequently  a  mosque 
waa  erected  to  the  two  Hassans, 
Haanenein,  on  the  site  of  this  de- 
voted female's  house.'  It  is  a  tole- 
rable proof  of  a  people's  fanaticism 
when  such  a  story  excites  among 
them  no  horror  or  repugnance. 

The  Sultan,  wishing  to  leave  his 
card  at  the  harems  of  Cairo  most 
deserving  of  that  gracious  conde- 
scension, delivered  the  list  of  the 
addresses  to  his  second  moucahib, 
with  orders  to  fulfil  the  mission  in 
the  course  of  next  day.  The  list 
contained  fourteen  addresses,  some 
of  which  bore  the  names  of  the 
widows  of  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Ibrahim, 
Abbas,  Said,  and  others,  besides 
these  of  the  harems  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  same  great  family. 
While  counting  the  addresses,  the 
worthy  Bamis-Aga,  flattered  by  his 
sovereign's  confidence,  expressed 
only  one  apprehension,  namely,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  should  be 
able  to  stow  away  inside  his  small 
person  the  fourteen  coffees  and  the 
fourteen  sherbets  which,  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  will  be 
administered  to  him  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours.  On  such 
occasions  Oriental  good  breeding 
admits  of  no  refusal.  Tou  must 
either  conquer  your  satiety  or  give 
offence.  Do  not  smoke,  if  yon 
choose  not,  the  tchibouk  offered  to 
you,  but  accept  it,  hold  it  in  your 
hand,  and  put  it  in  your  mouth 
from  time  to  time.  Strive  hard, 
however,  to  eat  the  morsel  of  meat 
or  pastry  which  an  offioious  neigh- 
bour, in  token  of  goodwill,*.,  will 
thrust  on  your  plate  with  the  same 
fingers  with  which  he  is  eating.    It 
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is  not  enticing,  but  it  is  patriarchal,  the  completion  of  a  railway.    Foa<l 

On  his  way  home  the  Sultan  was  Pacha    went    and    acquainted  his 

pressed  into  taking  part  in  (to  him)  Majesty  with  the  project,  offering  to 

an  unwonted  ceremony.    The  Eug-  fulfil  tlio  task  himself. 
lish  engaged  on  the  Smyrna  flail-  Arriving    near   the  locomotives, 

way  bad  prepared  a  wheelbarrow  which  were  decorated  with  flowers, 

and  a  spade,  as  well  as  a  plank  on  the    Sultan    stopped,  looked,   and 

which  to  roli  the  vehicle.    The  two  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sight 

instruments  were  covered  with  red  of   his    minister  acting  as  nawY. 

vol  vet  at  the  places  where  the  hands  Toe  operation  completed,  the  hnr- 

would  touch  them.    Those  gentle-  rahs  burst  forth;    everybody  was 

men  wanted  his  Majesty  to  put  a  happy;  everybody,  even  the  priests 

few  spadefuls  of  earth  in  a  barrow  and  choristers,   langhod.     At  that 

and  drive  it  to  a  certain  distance,  time,    probably,   the   Sultan  little 


They  required  this  performance  to  dreamt  how  far  from  home  and  into 
inaugurate,  not,  as  some  said,  the  what  strange  lands  railways  would 
erection  of  a  monument,  but  simply      eventually  carry  him. 
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ire  these  people  who  pass  to  and  fro? 
r  What  lives  are  theirs?     what  are  their 
)  stories  ?    Who  are  their  friends  ?    What  is 
their  business?    Each  has  a  story  of  his 
own— each  has  a  cluster  of  friends  of  his 
own— each  is  the  centre  of  a  domestio  circle 
of  greater  or  loss  extent — each  is  an  object 
of  paramount  interest  to  somebody;  there 
are  lew,  very  few,  who  are  so  unhappy,  so 
isolated,  as  not  to  be  the  absolute  centre 
around  which  some  one's  thoughts  revolve. 
Of  these  men  and  women  who  pass  and  re- 
pass me  in  the  crowded  street,  one  is  an 
only  son,  on  whose  progress  in  life  his 
bereaved  mother  has  staked  her  happiness ; 
another  is  the  ne'er-do-weel  husband  of  a 
spirit- broken,  but  still  loving  wife ;  a  third 
is  a  husband  that  is  to  be ;  a  fourth  is  the 
father  of  a  big  hungry  family — every  one, 
rf        from  peer  to  beggar,  is  the  living  centre  of 
•Sal    some  social  scheme.    They  are  all  so  much 
"""       alike,  and  yet  so  widely  different ;  tbeir 
Btories  are  so  wonderfully  similar  in  their 
broad  outlines  and  yet  so  strangely  unlike,  in  their  minute  particulars. 
Just  as  one  man's  face  is  like  another's,  bo  is  the  story  of  his  hfe :  no  two 
faces  are  exactly  alike,  yet  all  have  many  points  in  common. 

A  large  crowd  of  people  always  presents  many  curious  subjects  of 
speculation.  The  bare  fact  of  their  being  there  is  marvellous  in  itself, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  without  thinking  too  deeply.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  bettor  to  think,  but  not  to  think  too  deeply.  If  we  don't  think 
at  all,  our  mind  is  but  a  blank;  if  we  just  glance  below  the  surface, 
we  may  without  difficulty  conjure  up  a  host  of  pleasant  paradoxes,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  enongh  to  keep  the  mind  amused,  and  to  give 
play  to  a  healthy  and  fanciful  reflection.  But  if  we  think  too  deeply, 
we  come  to  the  reason  of  things— we  destroy  our  visionary  castles— we 
brush  away  our  quaint  theories,  and  we  reduce  everything  to  the  abso- 
lute dead-level  from  which  we  started.  Apply  these  remarks  to  a 
large  crowd   of  people  —  say  a  monster    Beform   gathering    in   Hyde 
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Part  Hen  are  thirty  thousand 
people  vindicating  their  claim  to  tie 
franchise,  some  by  talking  whidily 
to  a  mob  who  can't  bear  them, 
others  by  an  interchange  of  gentle 
i-Aaff,  others  by  going  to  Bleep  on 
their  backs  on  the  grass.  The  man 
wbo  don't  trouble  Himself  to  think 
about  them  accepts  their  presence 
aa  a  Cast  which  is  merely  attribu- 
table to  a  popular  demagogue  and  a 
tew  thousand  handbills.  He  who 
just  dips  below  the  stirfisee,  finds  a 
train  of  thoughts  of  Qua  nature 
prepared  for  him:  'How  utterly 
baseless  is  the  doctrine  of  chances  1 
Take  any  two  of  these  people  at 
random:  one  is  (eey)  a  bricklayer 
born  in  Gloucestershire ;  another  is 
a  iailor  who  hails  from  Canterbury : 
well,  what  would    have  been  the 


lyerwouldnot 

be  lolling  on  the  grass  in  Hyde  Park 
listening  to  the  inflated  nonsense  of 
the  Kentish  tailor,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  a  given  evening  in  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ? 
Why  the  odds  would  have  been  in- 
calculably great  against  such  a  con- 
currence. But  here  are  not  only  the 
Gloucestershire  bricklayer  and  the 
Kentish  tailor,  but  also  twenty -nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  others,  the  odds  against  any 
one  of  whom  meeting  any  other  in 
the  same  place,  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  day  would  have 
been  equally  incalculable;  and  yet, 
here  they  all  are  1'  Here  is  a  vast 
field  of  speculation  opened  out  for 
the  consideration  of  him  who  only 
dips  below  the  surface.  It  is  enough, 
in  itself,  to  keep  his  mind  iu  a  con- 
dition of  pleasant  easy-going  acti- 
vity for  months  at  a  time.  But  the 
miserable  man  who  Bees  a  fallacy  in 
this  chain  of  reasoning,  and,  so  to 
speak,  hauls  up  his  intellectual 
cable  to  see  where  the  fault  lies,  dis- 
covers that  it  exists  in  the  fact  that 
no  one,  thirty  years  ago,  prophesied 
anything  of  the  kind  concerning 
either  the  Gloucestershire  bricklayer 
or  the  Kentish  tailor,  or  any  other 
twain  of  the  multitude  before  him 
—that  the  odda  against  any  one 
having  prophesied  such  a  concur- 
rence would  be  infinitely  greater 
than  the  odds  anybody  would  hare 
WL  xn.— so,  lsi, 


staked  against  such  a  prophecy 
being  verified ;  that  he  has  been 
troubling  himself  about  a  mass  of 
utter  nonsense;  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prophecy  to  that  effect, 
there  ie  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
the  fact  of  the  Gloucestershire  brick- 
layer meeting  the  Kentish  tailor 
and  the  twenty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  other 
noodles  who  go  to  make  up  the 
crowd,  than  is  to  bo  found  m  the 
fact  that  thirty  thousand  people  can 
be  brought  together,  out  of  one  city, 
who  think  that  the  cause  of  Reform 
is  susceptible  of  any  material  ad- 
vancement by  such  a  means. 

The  London  streets  always  afford 
pleasant  fond  of  reflection  to  a  su- 
perficial thinker.  Hardly  a  man 
passes  by  who  has  not  some  more 
or  leas  strongly  marked  character- 
istic which  may  serve  to  distinguish 
him  from  bis  fellows,  and  give  a  clue 
to  his  previous  history.  Of  course 
the  clue  may  be  an  erroneous  one  ; 
but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  that 
is  the  fault  of  the  sagacious  soul 
who  follows  it  up  too  closely.  Here 
is  an  instance  taken  at  random.  The 


easy-going  speculator  who  is  con- 
tent with  such  deductions  as  the 
light  of  nature  may  enable  him  to 
raabo,  sets  him  down  aa  a  thriving 
bill-discounter.  He  is  an  old  gentle- 
man who  has,  at  various  epochs  in  his 
chequered  career,  been  a  wine-mer- 
chant, a  cigar-dealer,  a  Boulogne 
billiard  player,  a  trafficker  in  army 
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commissions,  a  pioture- dealer,  a 
horse-dealer,  a  theatrical  manager, 
and  a  bill-discounter.  Each  of  these 
oconpationa  has  left  its  mark,  more 
or  less  emphasized,  upon  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  finds  bill- 
disconnting  by  fur  the  most  profits 
able  of  his  employments,  and  he 
sticks  to  it  He  has  a  large  army 
connection,  and  cart  tell  off  the  en- 
cumbrances on  most  of  the  large 
landed  estates  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  has  a  fine  cellar  of  old 
wines,  and  several  warehouses  of 
dgars  and  old  masters — commodi- 
ties which  enter  largely  into  all  his 
discounting  transactions.  He  has  a 
large  house,  and  gives  liberal  par- 
ties, and  it  is  astonishing  (considor- 


are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a  red 
wig  and  a  nose  to  match;  but  he  is  a 
'  safe '  actor,  and  on  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  the  gallery  bail  him  by 
name  as  one  man.  He  cant  pass  a 
man  with  a  red  bead  and  red  nose 
without  exclaiming,  'By  Jove  I 
there's  a  bit  of  character,  eh  1'  and  he 
rails  into  the  mistake,  too  common 
among  his  class,  of  supposing  that 
a  man  who  looks,  in  the  streets,  as  if 
he  had  been*  made  up'  for  the  stage, 
is  on  that  account  characteristic  and 
to  be  carefully  imitated. 

A  wicked  old  character  is  repre- 
sented in  the  initial  to  this  paper. 
He  is  a  gay  old  bachelor,  of  dis- 
graceful habile  and  pursuits — a 
coarse  old  villain  without  a  trace  of 
gentlemanly,  or  even  manly,  feeling 
about  him.  He  stands  at  bis  club- 
window  by  day,  leering  at  every  re- 
spectable woman  who  passes  him, 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  him 
a  hearty  kicking  were  he  not  the 
enfeebled  palsied  old  thing  be  is. 
At  dinner  be  drinks  himself  into  a 
condition  of  drivelling  imbecility, 
from  which  he  only  aronaes  himself 
in  time  to  stagger  round  to  the 
nearest  stage-door.  His  income  is 
probably  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  disgusted  connections  who 
pay  him  to  keep  out  of  their  sight, 
and  when  he  dies,  he  will  die,  unat- 
tended, in  a  Duke  Street  lodging- 
house,  whose  proprietor  will  resent 
the  liberty  as  openly  as  be  dares. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  Sam  Travers  of 
the  metropolitan  theatres.  Mr.  Sam 
Travers  is  a  stock  low  comedian  at 
a  favourite  minor  establishment,  and 
Mr.  Sam  Travers's  pre-occupied  de- 
meanour and  unreasonable  galvanic 
smiles,  suggest  that  his  next  new 
part  is  the  most  prominent  subject- 
matter  of  bis  reflections.  Mr.  Tra-  . 
vers  was  a  music-hall  singer  and 
country  clown  until  his  developing 
figure  interfered  with  tbe  latter  Una 
of  business,  and  he  has  now  sub- 
sided into  the  '  comic  countryman ' 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  is 
attached.  His  notions  of  make  up' 
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artistic  charlatan.  He  is  by  profes- 
sion an  artist ;  his  ■  got  up '  is  as- 
toundingly  professional,  and  his  talk 
is  studio  slang.  He  never  paints 
anything,  but  he  haunts  studios, 
and  bothers  hardworking  craftsmen 
by  the  hour  together.  He  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  knows  every 

e'  tore  in  every  gallery  in  Europe. 
hear  him  talk,  yon  would  think 
be  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  profession.  Certainly,  as  tar  as 
Ma  exterior  goes,  there  never  was  so 
artistic  an  artist  (out  of  a  comedy) 
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people  who  only  know  her  from  the 
stalls,  as  a>  popular  burlesque  prince, 
would  expect  her  to  be.  A  good 
quiet  girl  enough,  with  a  bedridden 
mother  and  three  or  four  clean  but 
seedy  little  children  dependent  upon 
her  weekly  salary  (eked  out,  perhaps, 
by  dancing  and  music  lessons)  for 
their  daily  bread.  Very  little  does 
she  know  about  Ascot  drags  and 
Richmond  dinners:  her  life   is  a 

£iet  round  of  regular  unexciting 
ties,  only  relieved  at  distant  in- 
tervals by  the  flash  and  flutter  of  a 
new  part  She  will  marry,  perhaps, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  or  the  stage- 
manager,  or  the  low  comedian,  grow 
fat,  and  eventually  train  pupils  for 
toe  stage. 


Ah!  hiaatory,pastandtocotuo,is 
easily  told.  Bank  clerk  by  day- 
casino  reveller  by  night,  eventually 
a  defaulter;  three  yean' penal  ser- 
vitude, tioket  of  leave,  tb  en  a  billiard 
marker  and  betting  man,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  a  small  cigar-shop 
keeper.  Or,  if  be  has  relations,  his 
passage  may  be  paid  out  to  Austra- 
lia, where  he  will  begin  as  en  attor- 
ney's clerk  and  perhaps  end  as  a 
judge.  Host  of  us  have  some  great 
original  whom  we  aet  up  as  a  type 
of  what  a  man  should  be,  and  that : 
selected  by  our  friend  is  tbe  '  great 
Vance."  He  frames  his  costume 
from  the  ontsidos  of  comic  songs, 
and  his  air  and  conversation  ore  of 
the  slap-bang  order  of  architecture. 
His  clothes  and  those  of  his  friends 
are  always  new— offensively  new — 
a  phenomenon  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  when  tbe  limited 
nature  of  their  finances  is  taken 
into  consideration.  I  have  a  theory 
tbat  they  are  clothed  gratuitously  by 
West-end  tailors  who  wanttogetnp 
a  fashionable  reaction  in  the  matter 
of  gentlemen's  dress,  and  who  think 
that  this  end  may  be  most  readily 
attained  by  clothing  such  men  as 
these  in  exaggerations  of  existing 
fashions.  But  this  is  just  one  of 
those  speculations  to  which  I  have 
alluded  at  some  length,  and  which 
on  closer  investigation  I  feel  I 
should  be  tempted  to  reject  Bo  I 
decline  to  pursue  the  subject 
Os 
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THE  Romance  of  Medicine !  I3  it 
possible  that  there  is  a  particle 
of  romance  in  so  unromantic  a  sub- 
ject ?  I  think  there  is ;  and,  indeed, 
having  looked  at  the  subject  in 
various  ways  in  reference  to  this 
paper,  my  general  feeling  is  that  of 
dismay  at  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  my  materials,  if  I  can  only  ma- 
nage to  transfer  to  my  readers  the 
feeling  with  which  they  have  im- 
pressed myself.  At  the  outset  of 
the  subject  I  may  say  that  I  am  well 
prepared  for  a  general  sneer  against 
medicine ;  and  with  the  feeling  that 
prompts  it  I  confess  I  have  a  great 
sympathy.  •  I  don't  believe  in  me- 
dicine/ it  maybe  urged;  'and  the 
best  doctors  give  as  little  medicine 
as  they  can.  Voltaire  used  to  say 
that  the  doctors  poured  medicine,  of 
which  they  knew  little,  into  a  body 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  I  dare 
say  doctors  have  not  changed  very 
much  since  the  times  of  Cervantes 
and  Moliere,  although  their  modes 
have  shifted'  Thus  much  the  ima- 
ginary objector ;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  for  this  kind  of  im- 

Sutation.  I  met  a  man  the  other 
ay  who  was  very  indignant  because 
his  doctor  had  knocked  off  his  bitter 
beer.  He  said  he  should  keep  on 
changing  his  doctor  until  he  met 
with  one  who  would  strongly  re- 
commend bitter  beer.  He  did  not 
think  that  he  should  have  far  to  go. 
Now  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
wonderful  inconsistencies  of  the  me- 
dical profession.  Take  the  case  of 
a  cold.  One  man  will  tell  you  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  port;  another  man 
will  tell  you  to  drink  slops;  another 
man  will  tell  you  to  drink  nothing 
at  all,  or  restrict  you  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  liquid  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  In  reference  to  this  dry 
system,  which  has  the  eminent  au- 
thority of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  the 
popular  belief  will  be  that  the  re- 
medy is  worse  than  the  disease. 
This  is  only  taking  a  trivial  instance 
of  confusion  and  contradiction.  Then 
what  remarkable  revolutions  there 
have  been  in  medical  opinion,  of 
which  the  conflict  between  the 
lowering  treatment  and  the  stimu- 


lating treatment  is  an  example. 
Again,  did  you  ever  know  half  a 
dozen  medical  men  agreed  on  the 
treatment  of  cholera  ?  In  medicine, 
more  than  any  other  direction,  sci- 
ence moves  slowly,  'working  on 
from  point  to  point.'  It  wonderfully 
illustrates  the  marvels  of  our  frame 
that  in  the  present  day  new  disco- 
veries relating  to  the  human  body 
are  now  and  then  being  made ;  that 
medical  men,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Bright,  are  immortalizing  their 
names  by  giving  them  to  the  new 
diseases  they  have  detected;  that 
medical  science  is  avowedly  full  of 
problems,  some  of  which  appear  in- 
soluble, while  in  the  case  of  others 
we  are  slowly  and  tentatively  mov- 
ing towards  a  solution.  To  speak 
accurately,  medicine  is  not  a  science, 
but  an  art,  the  art  of  the  applica- 
tion of  many  sciences.  It  is  a  true 
saying  that  the  surgeon  requires  an 
eagle's  eye,  a  lady's  hand,  and  a 
lion's  heart.  The  greater  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sciences  and  his 
own  resources,  and  the  habit  of  in- 
tercommunication with  his  brethren, 
the  greater  will  be  the  ability  of  the 
medical  man  to  perform  his  healing 
office.  Only  it  is  worth  while,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  to  settle  our  notions  of 
the  place  of  medicine  in  the  order  of 
things.  The  medical  man  requires 
to  be  saved  from  his  friends  rather 
than  from  his  enemies.  There  is  a 
numerous  class,  chiefly  women,  chil- 
dren, and  nervous  people,  who  look 
on  a  doctor  in  the  light  of  a  deity. 
He  is  their  director— the  mainspring 
of  a  system  of  lay  popery— who  con- 
trols their  actions  with  irresponsible 
power;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  cre- 
dit that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
tyranny,  he  does  not  play  vagaries 
to  tax  to  their  extreme  limit  the  prin- 
ciples of  credulity  and  undue  defer- 
ence to  authority.  Men,  who  see  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  be- 
come cynical,  at  least  until  they  be- 
come ill  Let  it  be  fairly  understood 
that  medicine  is  an  art  beset  with 
limitations  and  imperfections;  that 
cases  can  only  generally  be  referred 
to  classes,  but  each  case  has  to  be 
considered  in  its  own  circumstances ; 
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that  medical  men  are  liable  to  errors 
in  observation  and  reasoning;  and 
that  even  when  these  errors  are  mi- 
nimized, there  is  uncertainty,  and 
limitation,  and  obscurity  about  the 
medical  means  employed.  Then 
take  the  rational  middle  view,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  empiricism  that 
belongs  to  medicine,  and  all  the 
mere  theorizing,  there  exist  also  real 
principles  and  a  safe  experience,  and 
mere  sneers  at  medicine  are  seen  to  be 
ignorant  and  unphilosophical.  Those 
are  wise  words  in  the  Apocrypha : 
'  Honour  a  physician  with  the  honour 
due  unto  him  for  the  uses  which  ye 
may  have  of  him:  for  the  Lord 
hath  created  him.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
hath  created  medicine  out  of  the 
earth;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not 
abhor  them.  Then  give  place  to  the 
physician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
him :  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for 
thou  hast  need  of  him.  There  is  a 
time  when  in  their  hands  there  is 
good  success.'  • 

It  is  popularly  said  that  after  the 
age  of  forty  every  man  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  physician.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  very  numerous 
class  who  are  a  little  of  both.  That 
I  may  not  be  included  in  my  own 
limb  of  the  classification,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  am  merely  a 
layman  and  an  outsider,  and  my  re- 
marks must  be  taken  at  their  worth. 
The  only  practical  advice  which  I 
shall  venture  to  give  is,  that  if  you 
really  understand  your  own  case, 
and  it  is  a  simple  one,  don't  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  send  for  a  doc- 
tor; but  if  you  really  feel  yourself 
out  of  your  depth,  send  for  one. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  has  an  essay, '  On 
Points  where  a  Patient  may  judge 
for  himself;'  f  and  a  little  experience 
and  common  sense  would  save  me- 
dical men  much  trouble.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
general  medical  discussion,  at  least 
among  people  who  have  arrived  at 
a  certain  time  of  life.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Carlyle  who  says  that  a  man 
who  has  a  perfectly  healthy  stomach 
does  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man 
makes  the  appalling  discovery  that 

*  Ecclfsfestiau  xxxviii. 
f  *  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections/  p. 
377. 


he  has  a  stomach,  not  to  mention 
liver  and  lights  and  a  lot  of  other 
unfashionable  things.  Then  men 
fall  back  on  their  smattering  of  phy- 
siology and  medicine.  One  day  the 
world  is  discussing  Mr.  Banting 
and  his  triumphant  loss  in  weight 
People  grew  marvellously  nervous 
about  obesity,  and  every  portly 
gentleman  echoed  Hamlet's  lament, 
•  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  meltr  The  other  day,  the 
'  Lancet '  started  people  on  a  differ- 
ent cue.  The  public,  as  a  public, 
was  falling  into  the  habit  of  using 
stimulants.  People  do  not  become 
intoxicated  after  the  grand  gentle- 
manly manner  of  their  forefathers, 
who  took  their  bottles  of  port  after 
dinner,  but  all  day  long  they  are 
taking  sherry  or  brandy  in  aerated 
drinks.  Our  wine-glasses  are  much 
too  large,  and  we  use  cylindrical 
champagne-glasses  which  must  be 
tossed  off  at  once.  The  general  re- 
sult is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Tngue  medical  talk  just  now.  Obe- 
sity is  a  misfortune,  although  nature 
probably  gives  the  additional  cover- 
ing because  she  sees  that  such  is 
wanting;  and  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  present  crusade 
against  beer  and  brandy- and-soda. 
But  when  once  this  becomes  a  po- 
pular topic  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  used,  and  other  matters, 
equally  or  more  important,  become 
overlooked.  Nature  is  not  such  a 
Tery  bad  guide  after  all ;  ihevisme- 
dicatrix  natures,  as  the  doctors  call 
it,  is  a  wonderful  agency,  devising 
the  most  curious  contrivances  for 
remedying  or  modifying  an  evil. 
The  excellency  of  a  medical  man 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to 
interpret  and  succour  nature,  and 
in  this  lies  the  groundwork  of  the 
proverb  cited  above  —  which  is, 
nevertheless,  a  confession  of  the 
shortcomings  of  medical  science  — 
that  the  best  doctors  give  the  least 
medicine.  The  best  lawof  medicine  is 
that  tbeintelligentman  should  follow 
nature,  afcd  should  live  naturally. 

The  prophylactic  power  of  medicine 
is  one  of  its  most  important  aspects.  It 
is  far  better  to  keep  yourself  well  by 
simple  means  than  to  recover  health 
on  the  most  elaborate  system.  A 
broken  vase,  though  mended,  is  not 
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so  good  an  article  as  the  vase  un- 
broken. The  track  that  used  to  carry 
ten  tons,  after  it  has  been  repaired 
can  only  carry  six.  There  is  a  me- 
dical theory  that  if  a  man  will  only 
take  sufficient  care  of  himself,  his 
corporal  mechanism  will  last  out  till 
the  wheels  voluntarily  stop  through 
sheer  use  and  duration.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  than  that  our  frames  are 
only  lent  us  for  a  terminable  period, 
and  that,  without  the  intervention 
of  positive  disease,  our  life  attains 
its  kindly  natural  pause.  How 
Tiihonus  regrets  the  lot  of 

'  Happy  men  who  have  the  power  to  die. 
And  gravy  barrowa  of  the  happier  dead.' 

We  remember  the  imagery  of  Lucre- 
tius, that  he  who  has  feasted  at  the 
banquet  of  life  should  be  contented, 
as  a  satisfied  guest  to  take  his  de- 
parture. 'Men  fear  death/  says 
Bacon, '  as  children  fear  to  go  into 
the  dark/  and  to  die  is,  after  all,  as 
natural  an  act  as  to  be  born.  The 
real  horror  of  death  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  physical  considerations. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says,  and  the 
observation  of  most  medical  men 
coincides  with  his,  that  the  physical 
act  of  decease  is  rarely  accompanied 
with  pain.  We  accept  nature's 
kindly  law.  We  are  tenants  for  life, 
or  rather  tenants  at  will,  and  have 
the  usufruct,  but  not  the  absolute 
possession.  To  quote  the  noble  line 
of  Lucretius: — 

*  Yltaqna  manciple*  tralll  datar,  omnlbna  vol.' 

Of  the  romance  that  attends  the 
history  of  medicines  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Many  are  the  strange  events 
that  have  occurred  before,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  an  old  au- 
thor, they  have  passed  'from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  tbe  bowels  of 
the  patient/  We  are  able  to  point 
to  positive  achievements  of  medicine, 
and  the  fair  hope  of  achievements  to 
come.  *  Who  can  tell  the  power  of 
the  hidden  herb  ?  asks  Spenser,  in 
the  '  Fa€ry  Queen/  Much  has  me- 
dical science  done  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  the  discovery  of  remedies, 
whose  exact  action  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  understood  or  explained, 
but  whose  healing  effects  are  hap- 
pily known.  Think  of  the  Jesuits, 
who,  happily  for  humanity,  disco* 
vered  the  bark  of  the  cinchona-tree, 


which  is  the  sheet-anchor  in  ague. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  may 
yet  discover  a  specifio  against  other 
frightful  diseases.  Most  persons 
know  the  story  of  Waterton  s  wan- 
derings in  South  America  in  search 
of  the  secret  of  the  wourali  poison ; 
an  eminent  example  of  the  enter- 
prise Jof  medical  discovery.  Then 
take  Jenner's  discovery  of  inocula- 
tion for  small-pox.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  there  are  persons  in  tho 
country  who  violently  attack  inocu- 
lation. I  heard  of  a  poor  woman 
the  other  day  who,  persuaded  by 
the  talk  of  ignorant  people,  refused 
to  have  her  child  vaccinated,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  poor  little 
thing  lost  its  eyesight  by  small-pox. 
Our  own  age  has  made  several  re- 
markable discoveries.  Look  at  the 
grand  discovery  of  chloroform,  which 
has  saved  thousands  of  hours  of 
helpless  agony.  There  is  no  tale  of 
daring  and  discovery  more  remark- 
able than  the  narrative  of  the  hours 
which  Professor  Simpson  and  his 
friends  in  Edinburgh  spent  in  test- 
ing various  narcotic  agencies,  until 
they  became  first  exhilarated  and 
then  insensible  while  testing  chlo- 
roform, and  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  they  had  now  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  powerful 
anaesthetic  known  or  conceived.  The 
whole  history  of  anaesthetics,  from 
the  days  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or 
rather  from  Cavendish  and  Priest- 
ley, form  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able chapters  in  the  history  of 
human  progress.  It  is  possible,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Anstey's  '  Narcotics 
and  Stimulants/  that  the  wonderful 

Eroperties  of  the  Peruvian  coco  may 
e  made  extensively  useful  in  this 
country.  The  discovery  of  cod-liver 
oil  has  been  a  boon  of  the  most  in- 
estimable kind.  Dr.  Williams  states 
that  in  a  certain  time  he  prescribed 
it  in  eleven  thousand  cases,  and  in 
ninety-five  per  cent  with  beneficial 
results.  It  is  now  known  that  con- 
sumption is  curable  in  its  earlier 
stages.  It  was  stated  in  the  recent 
Hunter  trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  that  the  average  length  of 
consumptive  cases,  which  used  to 
be  two  years,  is  now  prolonged  to 
five  years.  Even  where  medicine 
cannot  heal  it  obtains  one  of  its 
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neatest  triumphs  in  palliating  a 
disorder.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  medicine  when  its 
soothing  and  alleviating  side  was  so 
assiduously  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated as  at  the  present  time. 
Then  the  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man frame  daily  grows  mote  ex- 
tensive and  exact  Look  at  La~ 
ennec's  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  now  known  that 
of  the  throe  organs  which  make  the 
tripod  of  life,  brain,  lungs,  and 
heart  (according  to  Bichat's  theory, 
now  generally  received,  death  al- 
ways issues  from  one  of  these  three 
avenues),  diseases  of  the  heart, 
which  were  once  thought  exceed- 
ingly rare,  are  the  most  common, 
and  probably  the  least  hurtful.  It 
is  half  the  battle  with  disease  to 
know  accurately  what  is  really  the 
matter  with  the  patient  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  average  length  of  human  life  is 
more  extended  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  some  share  in  this  is  to  be  set 
down  to  medicine,  especially  in  its 
sanitary  and  prophylactic  side.  The 
progress  of  knowledge,  the  scien- 
tific insight  into  disease,  form  the 
basis  and  pledge  of  subsequent  pre- 
vention, cure,  or  alleviation.  I  take 
from  Mr.  Bowman's  'Address  in 
Surgery*  (1866),  statements  of  the 
facts  of  medical  progress  so  marvel- 
lous that  they  belong  to  '  the  fairy 
tales  of  science*  or  the  romance  of 
medicine.  'Harvey  had  heard  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  its 
morbid  sounds  inform  us  now  of  the 
nature  of  its  structural  defects.  The 
sounds  of  breathing  must,  countless 
times  ere  this,  have  met  the  ear ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  our  own  days  to 
study  them  so  often  to  enable  every 
tyro  to  say  what  is  the  state  of  those 
great  organs  hidden  from  our  view, 
but  so  indispensable  to  life.  And  so 
with  percussion.  Nay,  with  our 
eves  we  can  now  behold,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  living  acts,  that  mar- 
vellous mechanism  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite and  joy-inspiring  movements, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  oppressed  by 
disease,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel 
at  the  orifice  of  the  air-passages,  and 
on  which  the  voice  ana  speech  pri- 
marily depend. ...  By  means  of 
that  modern  optical  triumph,  the 


compound  microscope,  which  takes 
us,  as  it  were,  among  the  very  ele- 
ments of  form  and  the  rudiments  of 
organic  structure— a  world  we  axe 
apt  to  lightly  regard,  though  it  has 
infinite  uses  for  us  as  it  has  infinite 
beauties  —  by  this  an  instructed 
practitioner,  even  one  not  highly 
gifted,  but  only  conscientiously  alert 
and  observant,  can  say  with  confi- 
dence of  an  organ  deep  in  the  wast- 
ing frame  before  him,  beyond  his 
touch,  out  of  his  sight,  which  emits 
no  sound,  and  is  the  seat  of  no  pain, 
"This  gland  has  been  certainly 
passing  through  this  or  that  de- 
structive change;  it  is  now  so  and 
so ;  I  can  accomplish  this,  or  pro- 
bably only  this,  for  its  relief;  and 
this,  or  this,  will  be  the  end." '  The 
reproach  which  Bacon  in  his  time 
threw  upon  medicine,  that  those 
who  professed  it  did  not  seek  for 
specific  remedies,  is  now  taken 
away,  for  this  is  the  era  of  incessant 
experiment,  and  medicine  now  rests 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  no  limits  can  be 
placed  to  its  expansion  in  far-off  ages. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  disease  are  exceedingly  curious, 
and  even  romantic  Take,  for  in- 
stance, bronchitis.  (Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a  bronchial  tube  be- 
comes carnified  at  one  end,  or  is 
filled  by  some  substance.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  tube  is  converted 
into  a  musical  instrument  It  gives 
a  flute-like  sound  It  coos  like  a 
wood-dove.  Sometimes  the  bron- 
chial tube  acts  differently.  The 
sound  resembles  the  noise  made  by 
a  loud  snorer.  Then  it  mimics  the 
noise  of  an  infuriated  tom-cat  Cul- 
len's  celebrated  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  fever  might  well  deserve 
a  place  in  the  romance  of  medicine, 
deeply  and  painfully  interesting  as 
it  is.  From  the  many  thousand 
cases  that  are  on  record  in  medical 
journals,  many  might  be  cited  involv- 
ing matters  very  curious  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  narratives  of 
personal  history  of  the  most  dra- 
matic kind.  Gases  of  insanity  es- 
pecially possess  horribly  grotesque 
character.  In  the  work  of  M. 
Esquiros  alone  there  is  a  remark- 
able collection  ot  very  singular 
cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  insanity 
is  a  physical  disease  of  which  several 
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hundred  people  die  annually.  The 
carious  disease,  commonly  known  as 
St  Vitus's  dance  (chorea),  presents 
some  remarkable  phenomena.  It  is 
generally  painless,  and  most  fre- 
quently attacks  hoys  and  girls,  and 
very  rarely  has  a  fatal  termination. 
The  patient  becomes  a  merry  An- 
drew, and  twists  the  face  into  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  forms.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  lookers-on  not  to 
be  amused,  but  any  such  unworthy 
feeling  would  certainly  cease  when 
they  become  acquainted  with  the 
horrible  and  most  distressing  forms 
which  the  disease  can  assume.  The 
name  of  chorea,  which  signifies  a 
dance — Hunter  calls  it  rotatio — is 
derived  from  the  dancing  pheno- 
mena which  are  not  uncommonly 
found  with  it — the  insanity  of  the 
muscles,  as  it  has  been  called.  St. 
Vitus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
worthy  saint,  who  was  much  af- 
flicted this  way,  to  whom  a  chapel 
is  dedicated  at  TJlm  in  Swabia.  A 
case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  young 
woman  would  dance  on  one  leg  and 
hold  the  other  in  her  hand.  When 
a  drum  sounded  a  kind  of  air  she 
would  dance  up  to  the  drum  and 
continue  dancing  till  the  drummer 
was  out  of  breath.  Another  would 
leap,  exactly  as  a  fish  might  do, 
from  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  five  feet 
high.  Another  patient,  a  little  girl, 
would  twirl  round  on  her  feet  like 
a  top.  She  would  spin  for  six  or 
seven  hours  at  a  time,  the  evolutions 
being  sixty  a  minute.  Another  pa- 
tient was  continually  walking  back- 
wards, receiving  many  falls  and 
bruises.  'Such  histories/  says  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  * '  would  sound  very 
like  romances,  if  they  were  met  with 
in  the  old  authors  alone,  or  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  unimpeachable 
authority/  Such  diseases  are  mor- 
bid affections  of  the  nerves,  and  are 
well  called  'the  dark  corners  of 
pathology/  The  whole  subject  of 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
on  the  organic  functions  is  replete 
with  curious  memorabilia.  Here  is 
a  curious  case,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Paget:  'A  lady  who  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  what  are  called  nervous 
headaches  always  finds  next  morn- 

*  '  Lectures  on  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Phytic/  voL  i.  p.  684.    Edit.  185  7. 


ing  that  some  patches  of  her  hair 
are  white,  as  if  powdered  with 
starch.  The  change  is  effected  in  a 
night ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
hairs  gradually  regain  their  dark- 
brownish  colour/  Dr.  Carpenter 
explains  the  famous  Miracle  of  the 
Thorn,  which  is  such  a  leading  event 
in  the  history  of  Port  Royal,  where 
an  advanced  fistula  lacrymalis  was 
undoubtedly  healed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system.  He 
Rays  that  there  is  scarcely  a  malady 
to  which,  according  to  well-grounded 
medical  opinion,  amendment  has  not 
been  produced  '  by  practices  which 
can  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  alive  his  con- 
Jfdent  expectation  of  the  cure.'* 
Among  such  curious  instances  may 
bo  recalled  the  servant-maid,  whom 
Coleridge  quotes,  who,  in  the  rav- 
ings of  fever— and  the  ravings  of 
fever  are  always  more  or  less  re- 
markable—repeated long  passages 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  she  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  re- 
peat when  well,  but  which,  when 
living  with  a  clergyman,  she  had 
heard  him  read  aloud.  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow's  work  on  the  'Obscurer 
Diseases  of  the  Brain/  gives  many 
highly  curious  cases,  and  Dr. 
Maudsley's  philosophical  work,  re- 
cently published,t  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  work,  enriched  with 
notes  of  great  literary  interest.  Dr. 
Maudsley's  collection  of  fifty  cases 
of  insanity,  which  he  has  had  under 
his  own  care,  is  both  striking  and 
instructive,  and  many  similar  cases 
might  almost  be  entitled  'Studies 
for  Stories/  I  have  just  noted  a 
curious  case  reported  by  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick  of  London,  for  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Dublin.  A  man 
wasted  away  in  hospital  as  if  for 
consumption.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  a  small 
fish-bone,  of  a  plaice,  had  passed 
into  the  left  lung,  and  the  presence 
of  this  foreign  body  had  made  a 
cavity.  A  surgeon  was  performing 
a  simple  operation  in  the  neck,  when 
suddenly  a  slight  hissing  sound  was 

*  *  Principles  of  Human  Physiology/ 

p.  744- 

f  « The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Ui€ 

Mind/    Macmillan,  1857. 
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heard.  The  air  had  forced  its  way 
into  a  vein,  and  death  was  the  re- 
sult But  such  curious  cases  might 
he  multiplied  ad  libitum ;  a  collec- 
tion might  easily  be  formed  by  any 
reader  of  current  medical  literature. 
The  human  interest  is  even  greater 
than  the  scientific  interest,  and  it 
must  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of  prac- 
titioners, that  they  exemplify  Bishop 
Butler's  law,  that  their  sympathies, 
being  accompanied  with  active  good- 
ness, instead  of  being  dulled  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of 
suffering,  constantly  become  more 
tender  and  acute. 

Something  might  be  said  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  theory  mentioned 
just  now,  that  an  organization  will 
act  regularly  till  worn  out  by  long 
use.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is  the 
origin  of  most  diseases.  Medical 
men  also  hold  that  foolish  people 
who  follow  their  own  whims  have 
hardly  a  ohance  of  recovery  when 
visited  by  serious  disease.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  doctors'  work  would 
be  done  if  people  were  only  con- 
sistently prudent  and  cautious. 
Only  it  is  so  hard  to  be  habitually 
cautious.  On  abundant  occasions  a 
man  may  be  most  elaborately  pru- 
dent, and  then,  to  his  own  utter 
astonishment,  he  dangerously  im- 
perils his  health  by  some  startling 
impropriety.  When  he  has  used 
every  imaginable  pains  he  is  always 
amenable  to  the  force  of  accident 
There  is  another  plausible  theory, 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  one  we 
have  named,  to  the  effect  that  every 
man  has  the  seeds  of  some  particular 
disease  in  his  constitution,  and  some 
trifling  accident  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  which  will  have  for  him  the 
same  effect  as  a  match  falling  upon 
gunpowder.  Medical  men  explain 
this  on  theories  of  constitutional 
tendencies  or  of  some  poison  latent 
in  the  system.  The  ratal  accident 
to  one  man  is  the  merest  accident 
for  another.  Two  men  while  walk- 
ing get  well  soaked  by  the  rain. 
One  man  shakes  off  the  water  pretty 
much  as  a  dog  or  a  duck  might  do, 
and  rather  enjoys  his  shower-bath 
than  not  Another  man  is  taken  ill 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
probably  dies.    The  doctors  cannot 


explain  the  different  issues,  and  they 
would  also  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 

Sneumonia  itself.  They  will,  in- 
eed,  generally  explain  diseases  by 
theories  more  or  less  plausible,  and 
practice  has  been  built  upon  theory, 
and  theory  has,  no  doubt,  sacrificed 
a  number  of  human  Lives.  Yet 
medicine  must  have  its  dogmatic 
system,  and  without  it  medicine  be- 
comes little  better  than  empiricism. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  the  theory 
that  the  type  of  disease  had  changed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  substantial 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Dr. 
Watson  once  held  this  opinion  very 
strongly,  but  of  late  years  he  seems 
entirely  to  have  withdrawn  his  ad- 
herence, and  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  character  of  diseases  is  better 
understood  now  than  was  the  case 
onoe.  We  have  seen,  even  of  late 
years,  works  where  the  tendency  of 
certain  diseases  to  death,  and  the 
tendency  of  certain  diseases  to  con- 
valescence, is  much  insisted  on; 
but  I  imagine  that  such  a  classifica- 
tion would  now  be  exposed  to 
rigorous  criticism.  The  history  of 
medicine  reveals  to  us  a  succession 
of  so-called '  systems,'  some  of  them 
mixed  up  with  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse and  visionary  mysticism,  like 
the  gases  of  Van  Hehnont  or  the 
Vortices  of  Desoartes,  and  often 
issuing  in  rules  and  practice  as  sim- 
ple and  as  sanguinary  as  that  of 
Sangrado.  Superstition  and  mysti- 
cism and  mere  notions  are  now  dis- 
carded for  the  results  of  exact 
science  and  patient  experiment  It 
is  now  understood  that  pathology 
and  physiology  fade  into  each  other, 
and  that  the  processes  of  disease  are 
in  accordance  with  those  which  be- 
long to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  healthy  organs.  The  study  of 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Williams  on  the 
'Principles  of  Medicine/  to  which 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  largely 
indebted,  will  indicate  the  present 
state  of  medical  science  and  supply 
a  line  of  reasoning  susceptible  of 
being  followed  by  every  thoughtful 
and  educated  mind. 

The  recollection  of  bygone  sys- 
tems of  medicine  might  supply  us 
with  abundant  curiosities  of  pre- 
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soriptkm*.  They  are  curious  enough 
in  modem  medicine,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Sir  Charles  Hastings'  brochure 
on  the  use  of  the  serpent  in  phthisis. 
The  following  regimen  of  Brown's 
for  the  treatment  of  a  hypochon- 
driac patient  is  probably  unique 
among  prescriptions.  Its  absurdity 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  real  merits  in  the  Brun- 
onian  system,  as  it  is  called.  With 
many,  people  such  regimen  as  the 
following  would  be  popular  enough. 

'  For  breakfast,  toast  and  rich  soup 
made  on  a  slow  fire,  a  walk  before 
breakfast  and  a  good  deal  after  it ; 
a  glass  of  wine  in  the  forenoon /rom 
time  to  time ;  good  broth  or  soup  to 
dinner,  with  meat  of  any  kind  he 
likes,  but  always  the  most  nourish- 
ing ;  several  glasses  of  port  or  punch 
to  be  taken  after  dinner,  till  some 
enlivening  effect  is  perceived  from 
them,  and  a  dram  after  everything 
heavy;  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
dinner  another  walk;  between  tea- 
time  and  supper  a  game  with  cheer- 
ful company  at  cards  or  any  other 
play,  never  too  prolonged;  a  little 
light  reading;  jocose,  humorous 
company,  avoiding  that  of  popular 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  their 
admirers,  and  all  hypocrites  and 
thieves  of  every  description.  .... 
Lastly,  the  company  of  amiable, 
handsome,  and  delightful  young 
women  and  an  enlivening  glass.' 

Dr.  Russell,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  quotation,  might  well 
say  that  'John  Brown's  prescrip- 
tions seem  a  caricature  of  his  sys- 
tem.'* Dr.  Russell  also  mentions 
the  great  Sydenham's  plan,  'De 
Methodo  medendi  morbos  per  Accu- 
bitum  J  unions.'  Sydenham,  though 
a  theorist,  was  a  great  man,  and  his 
name  is  justly  regarded  with  a  high 
degree  of  veneration.  He  mentions 
several  cases  in  which  he  cured  the 
diseases  of  elderly  people  by  making 
young  people  sleep  with  them.  The 
practice  has  Biblical  authority,  and 
we  believe  is  even  now  pursued  in 
foreign  countries.  Another  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of 
the '  HorsB  Subseeiva/  shall  supply 
us  with  a  further  anecdote  of  pre- 
scriptions.  '  Many  years  ago  a  coun- 

*  *  History  and  Heroes  of  the  Art  of 

Medicine/ 


tryman  called  on  a  physician  in 
York.  He  was  in  the  depth  of  dys- 
peptic despair,  as  often  happens 
with  the  chawbacona.  The  doctor 
gave  him  some  plain  advice  as  to 
his  food,  and  ended  by  writing  a 
prescription  for  some  tonic,  saying, 
''Take  that  and  come  back  in  a 
fortnight"  In  ten  days  Giles  came 
in,  blooming  and  happy,  quite  welL 
The  doctor  was  deb'ghtea,  and  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  skill.  He  asked 
to  see  what  he  had  given  him. 
Giles  said  he  hadn't  got  it  "  Where 
was  it  ?"  "  I  took  it,  sir."  "  Took 
itl  What  have  you  done  with  the 
prescription  ?"  "  I  ate  it,  sir.  You 
told  me  to  take  it"  '  Dr.  Brown's 
view  of  the  human  constitution— 
we  mean  the  Dr.  Brown  whose *  sys- 
tem' almost  made  a  medical  revolu- 
tion half  a  century  ago— is  thus 
ingeniously  set  forth  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  in  its  main  illustrations 
may  be  accepted.  'Suppose  a  fire 
to  be  made  in  a  grate,  filled  with  a 
kind  of  fuel,  not  very  combustible, 
and  which  could  only  be  kept  burn- 
ing by  means  of  a  machine  contain- 
ing several  tubes  placed  before  it, 
ana  constantly  pouring  streams  of 
air  into  it  Suppose,  also,  a  pipe  to 
be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  chim- 
ney, through  which  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  fuel  was  gradually  let 
down  into  the  grate  to  repair  the 
waste  occasioned  by  the  flame  kept 
up  by  the  air-machine.  The  grate 
will  represent  the  human  frame; 
the  fuel  in  it  the  matter  of  life,  the 
excitability  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  the 
sensorial  power  cf  Dr.  Darwin.  The 
tube  behind  supplying  fresh  fuel, 
will  denote  the  power  of  all  living 
systems  constantly  to  regenerate  or 
reproduce  excitability;  while  the 
air-machine  of  several  tubes  de- 
notes the  various  stimuli  applied  to 
the  excitability  of  the  body,  and  the 
flame  drawn  forth  in  consequence  of 
that  application  represents  life,  the 
product  of  the  exciting  powers  act- 
ing upon  the  excitability.'  This 
illustration  has  a  shadowy  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  cave  image  in 
Plato. 

The  whole  subject  of  medical 
jurisprudence  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  Romance  of  Medicine.    The 
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great  authority  on  this  subject  is  of 
course  Br.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor, 
whose  work  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence is  much  more  fascinating 
reading  than  most  novels  are.  The 
English  public  are  unfortunately 
only  too  familiar  with  medico-legal 
cases.  We  have  generally  some 
great  oyer  and  terminer  case  going 
on  where  poison  has  been  the  agency 
employed,  and  medical  men  are  ex- 
haustively discussing  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  case.  Such  trials  as 
those  of  Palmer,  Madeline  Smith, 
Smethnrst,  Pritchard,  and  others, 
have  made  the  public  unwhole- 
somely  familiar  with  toxicology.  In 
cases  of  circumstantial  evidence 
medical  men  are  frequently  the 
leading  witnesses.  It  was  long  a 
disputed  scientific  auestion  whether 
a  person  can  die  of  poison  and  yet 
no  trace  be  found  in  the  body. 
When  a  very  celebrated  physician 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  several  vegetable  poisons  which 
absolutely  left  no  trace  at  all,  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  he  was 
inundated  with  letters  from  persons 
entreating  him  to  say  what  those 
poisons  were.  We  may  be  sure  that 
a  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  or 
a  mere  cariosity,  dictated  the  great 
mass  of  those  letters ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  may  be  doubtful 
speculations  as  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  some  of  these  inquiries. 
8ome  very  curious  cases,  turning  on 
minute  points,  occasionally  arise 
in  medical  jurisprudence.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  by  his  valet, 
Sellis,  who  afterwards  committed 
suicide;  some  vague  popular  sus- 
picion attached  to  the  duke,  and 
Sir  Everard  Home  made  a  point  in 
the  case  in  the  duke's  favour  on  the 
distinction  between  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood.  We  notice  that  in  his 
index  Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  less  than 
three  allusions  to  the  case  of  the 
Duo  de  Praslin.  Dr.  Taylor  also 
discusses  the  case  of  General  Piche- 
grn,  who  was  found  strangled  in 
prison  through  the  ligature  of  his 
neck  being  tightened  by  a  twisted 
stick.  A  strong  suspicion  of  mur- 
der was  excited,  and  it  was  thought 
that  death  had  been  caused  through 
an  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 


Dr.  Taylor  states  that  the  evidence 
of  this  having  been  an  act  of  homi- 
cide is  very  weak,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  medical  circumstances  ex- 
tend, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 
There  was  a  remarkable  case  of 
strangulation  which  happened  in 
London  many  years  ago,  and  which 
many  may  recollect  There  was  an 
unfortunate  man  who  used  to  ex- 
hibit himself  publicly  in  the  act  of 
hanging,  and  at  a  certain  point  re- 
leased himself  without  having  sus- 
tained any  injury.  One  day  the  poor 
fellow  continued  the  experiment  a 
little  too  far,  and  was  hanged  in  real 
earnest  The  curious  fact  is  that  a 
gaping  mob  surrounded  him  all  the 
time,  and  allowed  him  to  hang  for 
thirteen  minutes  before  the  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  some- 
thing might  be  wrong.  Every 
medical  man  is  constantly  liable  to 
be  called  into  the  witness-box  in 
cases  of  violence,  poisoning,  and  that 
numerous  and  most  melancholy 
class—concealment  of  birth.  Dr. 
Taylor  advises  him  to  make  his  an- 
tecedent examinations  most  care- 
fully, and  to  be  very  careful  as  to 
the  kind  of  figure  which  he  outs  in 
the  witness-box.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks 
rather  severely  of  counsel,  and  at 
times  counsel  have  spoken  rather 
severely  of  Dr.  Taylor;  he  also 
inclines  towards  a  contemptuous 
feeling  in  reference  to  juries,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  measure  of  sympathy.  The 
most  remarkable  cases  which  occur 
in  medical  jurisprudence  are  unques- 
tionably those  of  chronic  poisoning. 
At  the  present  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fearful  race  between 
the  art  of  the  poisoner  and  the  art 
of  detecting  poison.  The  history  of 
the  processes  employed  to  test  for 
poisons  is  highly  curious,  and  of 
much  scientific  interest  Dr.  Taylor 
says  that  persons  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  eleven  months  after 
the  poison  had  been  swallowed, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  instances  may  occur  of  a  still 
more  protracted  nature.  *  The  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  as  these  suggests 
grave  reflections  on  the  insecurity  of 
life,  when  poison  is  used  with  skill 
and  cunning,  and  on  the  inefficiency 
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of  the  present  system  of  registering 
causes  of  death.  The  editor  of  tho 
"  Law  Magazine  "  has  truly  said,  in 
commenting  upon  the  Smcthurst 
case,  "  All  that  is  requisite  for  future 
murderers  by  poison  to  do  is  to  use 
small  doses,  combine  the  use  of 
various  destructive  drugs,  and  sub- 
poena the  proper  witnesses.  If  the 
judge  and  jury  should,  nevertheless, 
be  convinced  that  the  skilful  poisoner 
was  guilty,  it  is  then  open  to  him  to 
work  the  papers  and  "  public  opinion/' 
get  other  doctors'  evidence,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  Home  Office.  That  this 
will  be  the  course  pursued  by  future 
poisoners  is  highly  probable ;  hence 
the  characters  of  chronic  poisoning 
have  acquired  a  special  interest  for 
the  medical  jurist'  The  single  sub- 
ject of  frauds  upon  insurance  offices 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  The  public  obtained 
glimpses  of  this  in  the  case  of  Palmer, 
but  the  cases  were  not  fully  gone 
into,  as  a  conviction  was  obtained  in 
the  indictment  respecting  Cook.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  tho  in- 
surance cases  of  which  the  public 
obtain  glimpses  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  insurance  cases  of 
which  the  public  know  nothing.  A 
collection  of  such  cases  would  form 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  fearful 
books  of  the  age.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  office  has  no  moral 
doubt,  though  it  has  little  legal 
proof;  and  if  they  venture  to  resist 
a  claim,  it  will  probably  happen  that 
the  claim  will  not  be  insisted  upon. 
We  give  the  following  anecdote  on 
the  authority  of  a  medical  friend.  A 
woman  insured  one  or  two  lives  in 
an  office,  and  the  lives  rapidly  fell 
in.  When  this  happened  with  a 
third  life,  the  office  having  seen  some 
reasons  for  suspicion,  demurred  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  policy.  The 
woman  called  at  the  office,  and  said 
angrily  to  the  manager,  'Do  you 
think  I  poisoned  my  own  relation?' 
A  sudden  thought  struck  the  ma- 
nager. He  walked  up  to  the  woman , 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  her,  said  "We 
know  you  didY  The  woman,  in  great 
agitation,  left  the  office,  and  was 
never  seen  there  again. 

Very  much  that  is  very  remarkable 


belongs  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Pro- 
gnosis of  a  case.  No  two  medical 
cases  exactly  resemble  one  another, 
any  more  than  any  two  human  faces 
are  exactly  alike,  or  any  two  blades 
of  grass  even.  A  man  can  no  more 
be  a  physician  by  reading  books  than 
a  man  can  bo  an  artist  by  reading 
all  extant  publications  on  form 
and  colour.  Each  case  is  a  separate 
study  in  itself.  Now  this  diagnosis 
is  exceedingly  troublesome  work. 
Patients  often  cause  a  good  deal  of 
this  trouble.  They  send  for  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  at  once  expect  him  to 
explain  what  is  the  matter,  and  to 
write  them  a  prescription.  If  a 
medical  man  will  not  do  this  off- 
hand, they  lose  confidence  in  him, 
and  will  apply  to  some  other  prac- 
titioner. It  is  perfectly  wonderful 
how  a  London  physician  in  extensive 
practice  will  examine  and  prescribe 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  But  as  a 
rule,  a  man  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  a  chronic  case 
minutely  before  he  adopts  any  de- 
cided treatment.  Invalids  have  also 
another  way  of  proceeding,  which  is 
a  sore  trouble  to  some  medical  men. 
They  make  a  round  of  the  London 

Ebysicians,  and  take  a  morbid  dis- 
ke  in  discovering  a  conflict  of  medi- 
cal opinion.  They  go  to  some  doctor, 
and  when  they  have  extracted  an 
opinion  from  him,  they  suddenly 
turn  round  and  say  that  his  views 
are  totally  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Eappa  Chi,  and 
derive  little  countenance  from  the 
view  of  Dr.  Lambda.  Some  doctors 
become  reticent  in  their  opinions, 
and  are  afraid  to  deliver  a  judgment 
until  they  know  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  great  authorities. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  general 
practitioner  will  give  his  own  views; 
and  if  they  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  great  authorities,  he  will 
declare  that  the  great  authorities  are 
in  the  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  patient  has  been  in  tho 
wrong.  In  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors there  is  wisdom,  and  an  obscure 
case  has  the  fullest  chance  of  being 
properly  understood  when  it  has 
been  submitted  to  different  medical 
lights.  The  diagnosis  is  the  making 
out  of  what  is  exactly  the  matter 
with  a  patient ;  the  prognosis  is  the 
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judgment,  made  with  more  or  less 
certainty,  of  the  issue  of  the  disease. 
Some  doctors  attain  a  wonderful 
skill  in  both  respects.  They  can 
almost  complete  both  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  by  looking  at  a  patient's 
face.  'It  is  a  very  difficult  case/ 
said  a  doctor  one  day  to  a  patient, 
'  but  I  will  tell  yon  one  thing  for 
your  consolation,  which  is  that  yon 
will  get  well.'  This  proved  to  be 
the  case,  but  singularly  enough,  the 
great  man  himself  died  suddenly  be- 
fore he  saw  the  patient  again.  As  a 
man,  for  the  first  time,  was  entering 
a  physician  8  consulting-room,  the 
latter  whispered  to  a  friend,  'Case 
of  great  pain,  I  am  sure — muscle 
adhering  to  bone— chronic  and  hope- 
less '—as  it  proved.  The  same  man 
was  walking  down  a  street,  and  at 
the  door  of  an  hotel  was  a  smiling 
landlord,  portly,  fresh-coloured,  and 
apparently  robust  The  friend  made 
gome  casual  remark  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  typical  Briton,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  'You  think 
so,'  said  the  doctor.  'That  man  is 
safe  to  die  within  a  twelvemonth.' 
The  diagnosis,  sometimes  easy 
enough,  is  occasionally  perplexing 
in  the  extreme.  The  great  majority 
of  cases  are  patent  enough—an  ex- 
perienced physician  will  see  it  all  in 
five  minutes;  but  others  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  the  medical  man 
is  never  quite  able  to  clear  np  the 
obscurity.  Sometimes  there  is  some 
little  circumstance,  unexpected  and 
out  of  harmony  with  other  circum- 
stances, which  baffles  all  the  calcu- 
lations. '  In  every  respect  the  pa- 
tient is  going  on  extremely  well/ 
said  a  doctor  to  an  anxious  member 
of  a  family;  'but  I  confess  there  is  a 
little  twitching  over  the  eye  which  I 
do  not  at  all  like/  The  case  termi- 
nated fatally.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  when  a  patient,  by  all  the  rules 
of  art,  ought  to  be  getting  better  or 
worse,  he  persists  in  getting  worse 
or  better.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
patient's  previous  history  and  con- 
stitution; a  slight  attack  in  one  case 
being  more  dangerous  even  than  a 
dangerous  attack  in  another.  I  re- 
member being  very  much  amused 
with  the  case  of  a  young  doctor  and 
his  first  patient  It  was  a  child 
ifflicted  with  hydrocephalus.     Ac- 


cording to  all  the  rules  the  child 
ought  to  die.  Nevertheless  the  un- 
toward infant  persisted  in  not  dying. 
The  doctor  went  from  his  books  to 
the  bedside,  and  from  the  bedside  to 
his  books.  He  confidentially  as- 
severated to  me  that  the  infant  ought 
to  die,  and  manifested  a  not  alto- 
gether friendly  feeling  towards  the 
infant  because  it  did  not  die.  His 
treatment  was  altogether  better  than 
his  prognosis :  at  the  time  when  my 
knowledge  of  the  case  terminated, 
it  was  going  on  well.  It  is  very 
hazardous  for  a  doctor  to  give  a 
prognosis ;  if  he  openly  gives  an  un- 
favourable prognosis,  and  the  case 
terminates  favourably,  his  reputa- 
tion is  well-nigh  gone.  But  you 
will  not  often  find  a  medical  man 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  rule 
the  doctor  always  takes  the  most 
cheerful  view  possible  of  a  case,  and 
even  hopes  against  hope.  In  the 
last  illness  of  George  IV.  the  phy- 
sicians were  also  pronouncing  him 
better,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
'betternesses'  he  died.  Other  doc- 
tors, however,  there  are,  morbidly 
disposed,  from  whom  you  may  take 
every  grain  of  comfort  they  give,  and 
something  more.  It  is  curious  that 
a  doctor  cannot  always  be  trusted 
with  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
his  own  case.  The  great  Dr.  Baillie 
is  said  to  have  been  a  case  of  this. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  consump- 
tion, and  yet  to  have  denied  that  ho 
was  consumptive.  He  did  not  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  argued  that,  while  his  breathing 
was  good,  his  lungs  could  not  be  bad. 
But  no  medical  man  now  takes  this 
as  decisive.  Nature,  in  her  bounty, 
provides  a  larger  space  of  lung  than 
is  necessary,  and  will  long  go  on 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  lung, 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Another  noteworthy  case 
of  lung  disease  is  a  very  different 

Serson,  the  notorious  empiric,  St. 
ohn  Long.  He  professed  to  cure 
consumption,  but  in  reality,  like 
other  similar  quacks,  he  only  cured 
cases  of  cough  and  bronchitis  with 
symptoms   imitative  of    those  in 

Shthisis.  He  unquestionably  caused 
eath  in  several  instances  by  a 
treatment  which  would  be  perfectly 
harmless  in  most  cases,  but  which 
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was  fetal  to  many  delicate  women. 
He  was  himself  struck  down  by  con- 
sumption, and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  One  of  our  most 
promising  doctors  in  chest  com- 
plaints, Dr.  Hope,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  had  reached  almost  the  summit 
of  his  profession,  was  prematurely 
out  off  by  consumption.  There  are 
few  volumes  more  affecting  than  the 
narrative  of  his  life;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  impression  that 
his  fatal  illness  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  extreme  and  unmitigated  de- 
votion to  intellectt&t  labour. 

Medicine  has  often  very  startling 
surprises  in  store,  which  are  fre- 
quently gloomy  enough,  though 
sometimes  of  a  pleasant  nature.  We 
will,  in  the  first  place,  select  some 
of  the  former.  A  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  was  one  day  walking  very  fast, 
when  he  was  met  by  his  doctor.  He  ex- 
plained, in  conversation,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  pains  of  indigestion, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
walks  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  medical  man  insisted  on  ex- 
amining him,  and  then  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  in  fact  suffering 
from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  that 
these  long  walks  were  the  worst 
things  possible  for  him;  and  was 
obliged  to  add  that  the  disease  would 
some  day  prove  suddenly  fatal.  The 
statement  was  sadly  verified.  In  the 
midst  of  a  sermon,  at  a  very  em- 

Shatio  passage,  the  preacher  fell 
own  from  his  pulpit,  and  life  was 
found  to  be  quite  extinct  Tho  con- 
gregation broke  up  in  the  utmost 
consternation  and  terror.  A  man 
was  in  company  with  another,  and 
from  some  casual  circumstance  he 
took  off  his  stockings.  His  friend 
took  the  liberty  of  observing  that 
one  of  his  feet  was  really  very  black. 
It  was  discovered  that  from  some 
cause  the  foot  was  mortified.  In 
former  times  it  would  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  amputate  it, 
but  medical  art  has  contrivances 
whereby  this  is  avoided.  A  very 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by 
the  pious  Bishop  Newton,  in  the 
valuable  fragment  of  the  'Auto- 
biography' which  has  come  down 
to  us.  A  young  nobleman  in  the 
country  was  dangerously  ill  with  a 


fever.  *  Physicians  were  summoned 
from  different  quarters,  and  the 
bishop  relates  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  seven  hundred  guineas  was 
paid  to  them  as  fees.  All  the  means 
used  were  unavailing,  and  the  pa- 
tient sank  rapidly.  When  he  was 
quite  given  over,  and  left  alone  to 
die,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  a  re- 
quest for  beer.  A  large  goblet,  con- 
taining nearly  a  quart  of  small  beer, 
was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained 
at  a  draught,  and  then  drank  again. 
He  recovered.  I  think  I  recollect 
also  a  similar  case  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals.  A  man  was  talking 
one  day  at  a  dinner-table  with  a  phy- 
sician, and  he  mentioned  a  particu- 
lar circumstance  occurring  in  his 
own  instance.  *  I  do  not  mind  men- 
tioning to  a  man  like  yon,'  said  the 
doctor,  '  that  that  is  a  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung/ 
A  man  who  had  been  ailing  for  a 
long  time  was  persuaded  by  a  friend 
to  consult  an  eminent  physician.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  consulting- 
room,  and  after  an  examination  he 
was  significantly  asked  by  the  phy- 
sician whether  he  had  as  yet  made 
his  wilL  I  am  informed  that  he  only 
lived  a  fortnight  afterwards.  I  hope 
it  was  'not  a  case  in  which  he  died 
of  the  doctor  rather  than  of  disease ; 
for  panic  destroys  almost  as  much 
as  pestilence.  On  the  pother  hand  the 
utmost  happiness  has  been  caused 
when  men  had  made  up  their  minds 
for  the  worst  and  had  then  been 
disabused  of  some  mistaken  notion. 
Such  an  oocurrenoe  is  not  unfre- 
queni  One  of  the  largest  fees  ever 
known  in  the  profession  was  given 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  explaining  to  some 
rich  merchant  that  the  latter  was 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease. 
There  are  several  bastard  diseases, 
comparatively  harmless,  which 
closely  imitate  the  peculiarities  of 
very  serious  ailments.  It  is  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  physi- 
cian's duty  to  give  the  assurance  of 
health,  to  disabuse  the  patient's 
mind  of  harassing  fears,  and  to 
guide  him  safely  on  the  pleasant 
yet  often  perilous  path  of  convales- 
cence. 
Tho  limits  of  our  subject  might 
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he  indefinitely  enlarged  if  we  en- 
tered on  the  personal  history  of 
physicians,  and  discussed  the  inci- 
dents, often  romantic  enough,  of 
their  careers.  Sometimes  men  look 
with  admiration  and  envy  on  the 
career  of  the  groat  physician.  His 
name  is  high  on  the  roll  of  lame. 
They  hear  that  he  has  just  been 
made  a  baronet  They  see  his  car- 
nage flashing  through  the  street 
They  see  the  portals  of  the  greatest 
houses  thrown  open  to  him,  as  with 
the  familiarity  of  intimacy  he  pene- 
trates to  its  most  sacred  adytum. 
For  onr  own  part  we  lean  to  the 
belief  that  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  not  sufficiently  rewarded.  Why 
should  the  peerage,  so  often  con- 
ceded to  Jaw,  and  not  denied  to 
literature,  be  never  conferred  upon 
a  medical  man?  There  is  no  other 
profession  so  occupied  with  inces- 
sant benevolence,  and  with  active 
scientific  advance.  As  Oarlyle  says, 
in  his  own  peculiar  way, '  The  pro- 
fession of  the  Human  Healer  being 
naturally  a  sacred  one,  and  con- 
nected with  the  highest  priesthoods, 
or  rather  being  in  itself  the  outcome 
and  acme  of  all  priesthoods  and  di- 
vinest  conquests  here  below.'  For 
the  few  who  really  succeed  there  are 
many  who  make  either  a  compara- 
tive or  a  superlative  failure.  How 
many  there  are  who  are  conscious  of 
high  training  and  great  abilities,  who 
wait  on  year  after  year  for  the 
chances  which  never  come,  or  which 
come  so  lata  How  often  has  the 
young  man  left  the  obscure  country 
town,  where  he  might  have  achieved 
a  prosperous  mediocrity,  to  try  for 
greatness  in  London,  and  has  been 
worsted  in  the  trial?  Even  the  great 
physician  is  not  always  to  be  envied. 
Every  guinea  has  been  hardly  earned 
by  expenditure  of  brain  and  nerve; 
and  we  must  think  of  the  guineas 
which  he  constantly  refuses  as  well 
as  the  guineas  which  he  takes.  No 
rich  man  should  grudge  paying  his 
doctor  with  most  liberal  hand,  for  in 
the  medical  profession  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  unremunerated 
work,  and  only  most  rarely  is  any 
tax  on  benevolence  declined.  The 
successful  physician  has  often  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  own  success.  The 
work  is  enormous  and  incessant 


Early  in  the  morning  he  has  to 
transact  a  laborious  correspondence, 
where  every  word  must  be  dili- 
gently weighed.  Then  the  tide  of 
visitors  sets  in,  and  it  is  calculated 
that,  with  all  the  rapidity  a  man 
has  a  right  to  use,  the  physician 
can  hardly  see  more  than  four  pa- 
tients in  an  hour.  Then  he  goes 
abroad,  and  can  never  be  quite  sure 
when  he  can  return  home.  When 
at  home  he  can  never  be  sure  that 
he  will  not  be  called  out  ne  can 
only  most  rarely  reckon  upon  a 
holiday,  and  his  holiday  is  always 
liable  to  be  abruptly  cut  short  Some 
men  break  down  under  this  exces- 
sive strain,  especially  if  they  are 
men  of  delicate  organization  and 
very  sensitive.  There  are  several 
oases  in  which  the  distinguished 
physician  has  been  found  dead  in 
Ids  carriage.  A  medical  man  who 
met  Br.  Todd  in  one  of  the  last 
yean  of  his  overworked  life,  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  dying  visibly 
before  his  eyes.*  Some  men,  who 
are  endowed  with  iron  constitutions, 
firm  nerves,  strong  will,  and  excel- 
lent tact  in  the  management  of 
themselves  and  others,  breast  the 
full  tide  of  adverse  circumstances, 
masters  of  themselves  and  their  po- 
sition. But  such  cases  are  rare, 
and  even  those  afford  illustrations 
of  the  hard  rule  that  the  rewards 
of  this  world  are  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  deservings. 

There  is  much  more  illness  in  the 
world  than  the  world  often  thinks 
of.  In  the  constant  roar  and  anima- 
tion of  the  London  streets  we  lose 
sight  of  this,  and  are  apt  to  ob- 
tain a  false  impression  of  human 
lifa  Here  in  Cheapside  the  other 
day  I  marvelled  at  all  this  buoyant 
life  and  exuberance  of  health  and 
energy,  and  was  tempted  to  think  of 
those  who  are  ailing  in  hushed  and 
darkened  rooms  as  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  miserables;  but  this  is 
not  the  true  view  of  the  facts.  Of 
this  surging  crowd  there  are  not  a 
few  who  are  carrying  about  with 
them  malady  in  its  germ  or  full- 
blown existence;  not  a  few  who  to- 
morrow will  be  on  a  sick  bed ;  not  a 
few  who  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  will 
be  in  their  graves.  I  have  seen  it 
*  Dr.  HiDgestaa's  '  £swys.' 
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calculated  that  on  an  nverago  every 
man  has  ten  days'  illness  in  (he 
year.  It  is  as  well  that  the  healthy 
roan  should  keep  before  him  these 
dreary  possibilities  that  are  always 
flitting  about.  Such  a  thought  will 
teach  him  to  prize  the  priceless  boon 
of  health,  and  not  disregard  and 
waste  it  This  may  give  him  a  prac- 
tical sympathy  with  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  mourners;  a  sympathy 
also  with  the  whole  army  of  those 
whose  lot  is  cast  almost  exclusively 
among  the  sufferings  and  shadows 
of  life.  This  may  also  give  him  an 
intellectual  interest  in  those  great 
departments  of  human  knowledge 
which  are  concerned  with  medicine, 
whose  mere  romance  has  been 
touched  upon  in  these  random  notes. 
I  may,  perhaps,  appropriately  con- 
clude, as  a  well-known  learned 
judge  concludes  his  speeches,  with  a 
bit  of  poetry.  In  that  remarkable 
work,  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table/  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  a  noble  poem  called  'The 
Anatomist's  Hymn,  or  the  Living 
Temple.'  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
a  few  of  the  verses;  and  never  has 
physiology  been  made  more  boan- 
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tiful.  It  is  a  true  Eeligto  Medici, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  the 
Norwich  philosopher: — 
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^  BE  there  tears  enough  in  the  main? 
Is  there  wrath  enough  in  the  cloud  ? 
Is  there  weeping  enough  in  the  rain? 

Is  there  blood  enough  on  the  shroud? 
Are  there  these— for  words  are  tame ; 

And  the  heart  of  two  worlds  seeks  relief — 
Are  there  these  to  give  voice  to  the  shame, 
And  the  pity,  and  rage,  and  grief 
That  hear  of  the  last  message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken  ? 

Three  Teats— and  he  went  from  the  clasp 

Of  monarchs  who  smiled  at  their  feasts. 
Three  years— and  he  went  forth  to  grasp 

A  crown  oyer  tameless  beasts. 
Three  years— and  all  hopes  were  high. 

For  Order  had  harnessed  her  knight ; 
And  the  shout  of  the  New  cleft  the  sky 

With  the  Old  World's  fierce  delight 
Three  months— a  last  message  is  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken ! 
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He  went  not  alone  to  the  West ; 

Not  alone,  nor  with  words  that  arc  air ; 
To  his  cares  did  he  carry  his  rest, 

With  tho  brave  went  the  faithful  and  fair. 
Ah !  sweet  were  the  toil  to  be  praised 

By  the  kindling  eyes  of  a  wife ; 
And  prond  were  the  fane  to  be  raised 
By  the  deeds  of  a  double  life ! 
Tain  all — the  last  message  is  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken ! 

She  left  him  alone  in  the  West; 

She  left  him  in  sorest  need! 
Yet  loyalty  wept  as  it  blessed 

Her  who  left  him  alone  but  to  plead  • 
To  plead  at  the  homes  of  power, 

At  the  feet  of  a  more  than  king ; 
Till  her  soul,  in  a  swooning  hour, 

To  the  side  of  her  lord  took  wing. 
Knows  she  not  of  the  last  message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken  ? 

Hath  the  lightning  forgot  to  prevail 

That  speaks  of  his  greatness  in  death  ? 
Can  her  ear  be  closed  to  the  tale 

Of  the  love  of  his  latest  breath  ? 
Is  there  need  of  an  angel  to  bear 

To  her  heart  his  last  fathomless  speech  ? 
Is  she  with  him  ? she  is  not  here ! 

Do  their  spirits  range  each  with  each  ? 
Is  there  need  of  a  love-message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken  ? 

Say,  her  reason  hath  left  its  throne; 

That  her  form  is  an  exquisite  shell— 
A  union  more  close  they  may  own 

Than  the  pride  of  a  mortal  can  tell. 
It  may  be  she  chafed  at  fate ; 

And,  in  scorn  of  its  hard  delay, 
Perchance  she  now  cleaves  to  her  mate 

Where  soul  is  not  burdened  with  clay; 
Where  ne'er  a  last  message  is  spoken 
From  a  heart  to  be  pierced  to  a  heart  that  is  broken ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AN  open  quarrel  between  lovers 
,  is  a  thousand  times  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  coolness :  the  former  is 
otfen  scarcely  an  obstacle  on  the 
road  to  happiness,  the  latter  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier. 

If,  without  any  particular  or  os- 
tensible cause,  Miss  Johnson  had 
bowed  coldly  to  me  at  the  coyer 
side,  far  different  would  hare  been 
the  results  to  those  which  ensued 
from  her  breaking  from  me  angrily, 
after  those  suggestive  passages  had 
passed  between  us,  with  which  I 
have  just  put  the  reader  au  ww- 
rant.  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
would  be  the  end.  The  anger  which 
she  had  thus  openly  evinced  at 
what  she  considered  treachery  on 
my  part,  proved  that  my  friendship 
(as  it  pleased  her  to  call  a  feeling 
which  was  worthy  of  a  much  warmer 
name)  was  not  indifferent  to  her; 
and  here,  at  all  events,  was  a  point 
gained. 

As  I  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
rectory,  I  pondered  over  my  next 
step;  and  I  determined  to  ride  over 
to  the  cottage  that  afternoon,  after 
the  refreshment  and  replenishment 
of  the  inner  man,  and,  if  possible, 
to  make  my  peace,  upon  any  terms, 
with  the  fair  tenant  thereof,  with 
whom  I  found  that  I  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  consecutive  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

After  undergoing  much  severe 
cross-examination  from  Aunt  Geor- 
gie  on  the  subject  of  the  accident, 
with  which  I  bad  felt  bound  to  ac- 
quaint her,  and  of  the  subsequent 
facts,  as  far  as  I  felt  it  expedient  to 
enlighten  her,  I  prevailed  on  her  so 
far  as  to  allow  me  to  eat  my  food  in 
peace ;  after  which  I  went  round  to 
the  stables  to  inquire  after  the  White 
Witch,  of  whose  advent  I  had,  of 
course,  been  previously  informed: 
and  also  to  find  out,  from  the  old 
coachman,  who  always  stood  my 
friend  upon  such  occasions,  what 


horse  would  be  available  for  my 
projected  expedition  that  evening. 

'  There's  tne  brown  cob— you  can 
have  that,  Master  Harry,  surety. 
The  master  never  has  more  than 
one  horse  saddled  for  him  in  one 
day,  he  don't* 

There  was  a  lurking  reproach  in 
the  drift  of  this  remark  which  I 
thought  it  better  entirely  to  ignore ; 
so  I  replied— 

'  The  brown  cob  let  it  be;  have 
him  saddled  at  once,  please.' 

'Going  to  Silverton  maybe?9  the 
old  fellow  suggested  with  a  shrewd 
glance  at  me  from  the  corner  of  his 
exceedingly  knowing  eye.  'Have 
you  heard  the  news,  sir  T 

'What  news?  I  asked,  indiffer- 
ently enough— for  what  was  con- 
sidered news  at  Silverton  was  not 
likely  to  interest  one  whose  interests 
were  cosmopolitan ;  and  I  expected 
to  hear  that  the  Savings  Bank  had 
broken,  or  that  the  new  high  church 
curate  had  been  burnt  in  effigy  for 
wearing  a  chasuble,  or  that  the 
parish  doctor  had  run  away  with  the 
attorney's  wife,  or  something  of  an 
equally  stirring  and  exciting  na- 
ture. 

'They've  had  Park,  the  great 
London  detective,  down,  stopping 
at  the  AngeL  He  was  out  with 
fhounds  to-day.  Tom  Mellish  seed 
him,  and  he  knows  him  well,'  old 
James  went  on,  evidently  bursting 
with  the  importance  of  his  informa- 
tion. 'It's  some  great  case  or  they 
wouldn't  have  put  him  on.  Tou 
may  depend,  sir,  there's  some  one 
in  hiding  down  in  these  parts  as 
didn't  ought  to  be  at  large.' 

'Very  likely,'  I  answered  coolly, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  my  inform- 
ant '  There  are  such  persons  to  be 
found  in  most  places,  I  imagine; 
and  some  people  would  think  tho 
fact  of  their  coming  to  "  these  parts  " 
was  a  proof  of  it,'  I  added,  for  I 
never  could  resist  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  rise  out  of  the  old  man. 
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'You  was  always  a  saucy  one, 
Mr.  Harry/  he  muttered  aa  he  shuf- 
fled off  to  get  the  brown  cob  ready; 
f  but  there's  some  'tractions  to  some 
folks  in  these  parts  tu;  leastways 
they  don't  seem  in  no  hurry  to 
go/  I  heard  him  say,  in  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  audible  aside;  but  I 
was  too  much  preoccupied  to  be 
willing  to  take  up  the  glove  as 
usual,  when  challenged  by  my  an- 
cient adversary  to  an  encounter  of 
wit 

Once  in  the  saddle,  I  lost  no  time 
on  the  road  to  the  cottage,  '  Stone 
Cross  Cottage/  as  it  was  called  by 
way  of  distinction,  where  most  of 
the  domiciles  were  cottages  of  either 
greater  or  less  pretension.  But 
hasten  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
overtake  the  day,  and  it  was  getting 
dusk  when  I  arrived. 

Dismounting  at  the  gate,  I  was 
about  to  tie  the  cob  to  the  wicket, 
when  remembering  his  well-known 
ingenuity  in  disembarrassing  him- 
self  of  any  impediments  to  his 
liberty,  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  get  him  safely  housed  before 
seeking  the  interview  which  I  hoped 
would  prove  of  a  propitiatory  nature 
on  my  part,  and  led  him  round  to 
the  stable  with  that  intent  A  ser- 
vant in  stable  dress  stood  at  the  door, 
and  looked  surly  enough  as  I  ap- 
proached him ;  but  upon  recogniz- 
ing me  he  condescended  to  pull  his 
forelock,  although  he  did  not  come 
forward  as  I  expected  to  relieve  me 
of  the  charge  of  the  cob. 

'  Will  you  put  him  up  for  half  an 
hour?1  I  said,  seeing  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter. 

'  Please,  sir,  I've  no  orders/  was 
the  hesitating  reply.  Til  hold  him 
for  you/  was  all  that  even  a  sug- 
gestive movement  of  my  hand  in  the 
direction  of  my  pocket  could  elicit 
(as  the  penny-a-liners  say),  and  with 
that  I  was  forced  to  be  content  I 
saw  the  head  of  a  horse  in  harness 
look  out  at  me  from  between  the  stall 
pillars,  but  it  was  too  dusk  to  distin- 
guish anything  further.  There  was 
an  aspect  of  mystery  about  the 
place,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  if 
Miss  Johnson  declined  seeing  me  I 
should  feel  very  like  a  fool— a  con- 
clusion which  is  not  arrived  at 


without  pain  at  the  age  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  is  another  word 
for  self-conceit 

From  the  stables  to  the  front 
door  there  was  a  narrow  gravel 
walk  through  shrubs  and  laurels, 
which  I  took  as  the  nearest  way,  not 
knowing  the  fact  which  would  have 
weighed  with  me  at  that  particular 
moment,  that  it  emerged  unshel- 
tered, immediately  beneath  the  front 
windows  of  the  house,  and  left  the 
chance  visitor  exposed  to  the  full 
gaze  of  the  occupants  therein.    The 
increasing  darkness,  however,  was 
favourable  to  me  in  the  matter  of 
escaping  observation;  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  a  nervous  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  windows,  as  my 
footsteps  betrayed  my  presence  on 
the  gritty  walk.    There  was  a  light 
in  the  room;  and  recalling  the  re- 
ception which  Aunt  Georgie  and 
myself  had  met  with  the  only  time 
that  we  had  invaded  the  precincts 
of  the  fair  stranger's  seclusion,  I 
groped  very  nervously  for  the  bell, 
and  Ming  in  every  attempt  to  find 
such  an  article,  I  waxed  bold  enough 
at  last  to  make  a  knocker  of  the 
heavy  handle  of  my  whip.    The 
sounds  I  then  awakened  rang  hol- 
low and   sonorous  through  what, 
which  but  for  the  previous  evidence 
of  the  light,  I  should  have  believed 
to  have  been  an  empty  house.  That 
light,  which  had  faintly  twinkled  for 
a  few  minutes  after  my  onslaught  on 
the  door,  went  out  suddenly ;  and  I 
thought   that  a  noise  of  hurried 
steps  in  the  distance  followed  upon 
my  persistent  knocking.     Soon  a 
dead  silence  reigned  supreme,  and 
if  I  had  not  braced  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  point,  I  could  not  have 
continued  my  endeavours  to  make 
myself  heard. 

Five  minutes  must  have  elapsed, 
and  1  was  about  to  give  over  in  de- 
spair, when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
horse  trotting  wildly,  as  if  loose, 
over  the  stones  in  the  stable  yard; 
and  the  next  moment,  the  whirr  of 
wheels  in  the  same  direction,  which 
was  that  of  the  high  road  to  Silver- 
ton.  The  horse  I  felt  intuitively 
was  the  brown  cob,  and  anathema- 
tized accordingly.  That  he  would 
go  home,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind;  and  then  the  unmitigateu 
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chaff  attending  the  retain  Oi  my 
two  mounts  riderless,  on  the  same 
day,  mi  more  than  I  could  with 
any  degree  of  patience  picture  to 
myself.  I  ran  round  by  the  same 
path  which  my  unlucky  fortunes 
Lad  tempted  ma  to  explore,  and  in 
doing  so  ran  against  something, 
some  living  thing  which  was  coming 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  alight  exclamation, 
scarcely  a  scream,  escaped  it;  and 
the  next  moment  my  fingers  closed 
round  something,  Tery  cold,  which 
had  come  in  contact  with,  and  in 
Tery  unpleasant  approximation  to 
my  own  forehead. 

It  was  a  pistol  1 

'  Good  God  T I  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily ;  for  it  was  rather  a  startling 
fact;  and  I  obeyed  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  any  man  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  twisted  it  pretty  quickly 
from  the  hand  of  my  assailant  A 
tremulous  'You  have  hurt  me/  in 
feminine  tones,  with  which  I  was 
only  too  familiar,  did  not  bring  me 
to  my  senses,  but  completely  de- 
prived me  of  the  moiety  of  which  I 
might  before  have  boasted. 

4  Miss.  Johnson  T 

'Mr.  -G wynne T 

This  "was  the  spasmodic  form  of 
our  greeting  upon  that  occasion; 
and  wo  should  both  have  looked 
foolish  enough  I  imagine  if  the 
friendly  twilight  had  not  screened 
our  contending  emotions  from  view* 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  she 
advanced  towards  any  explanation 
or  apology  (which  some  would  have 
thought  the  fact  of  a  pistol  pre* 
seated  at  the  head  might  have  de- 
manded) ;  but  by  her  quick  breath- 
ing and  tremulous  accents  she  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  some  over- 
mastering  fear.  At  length  she 
recovered  herself  so  far  as  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  my  arm  and  pull  me 
along  the  narrow  walk. 

'  Come  back,  came  in/  she  said,  as 
she  ran  quickly  on,  with  every  sign 
of  agitation,  and  not  relaxing  her 
tight  grip  of  my  sleeve  '  You  have 
frightened  me  almost  to  death.  It 
was  you  who  knocked  then  ?' 

'  It  was  I,'  I  answered,  somewhat 
sheepishly.  '  How  could  I  know  that 
it  would  alarm  you  so  dreadfully,  or 
cause  you  to  have  recourse  to  so 


formidable  a  weapon  (the  revolver 
was  still  in  my  hanoV)  for  your  de- 
fence against  so  friendly  a  visitor  as 
myself? 

'  You  do  not  suppose  it  is 
loaded?'  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  I  knew  by  instinct  was 
accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  short 
upper  lip ;  and  this  attempt  at  con- 
versation brought  us  to  the  back 
door,  at  which  stood  an  elderly 
woman  gazing  in  the  direction  which 
the  wheels  had  taken;  although  the 
gathering  darkness  precluded  her 
from  gaining  any  advantage  from 
such  a  proceeding  as  far  as  regarded 
the  evidence  of  sight.  The  sound  of 
some  vehicle  proceeding  rapidly  on 
the  Silverten  road  was  still  plainly 
to  be  heard. 

*  It  is  all  right,9  Miss  Johnson  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  the  woman,  as  the 
latter  cast  a  hurried,  suspicious  look 
at  me.  '  This  gentleman  is  a  friend. 
You  must  do  quickly  what  you  have 
to  do:  I  am  prepared.  Come  in/ 
she  added,  turning  quickly  to  ma 
*  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  and 
little  time  to  say  it  in;  but  this  is 
kind  of  you,  very  kind.' 

She  led  the  way  through  the 
kitchen  and  a  long  dark  passage, 
into  the  part  of  the  house  which  was 
occupied  by  herself,  and  the  owner 
of  the  voice,  which  still  haunted 
me,  and  of  which  I  shuddered  to 
think;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
impress  the  imagination  unfavour- 
ably in  the  aspect  of  things  inside 
the  domicile,  however  dreary  and 
inhospitable  the  outside  of  it  had 
proved. 

A  soft  delicious  smell  of  some 
fragrant  exotio,  and  the  mellow 
light  of  wax  candles,  combined  to 
give  a  feeling  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment to  the  room  into  which  she 
conducted  me ;  and  books  and  work 
were  scattered  about,  evidently  in 
confusion,  but  speaking  even  thus 
of  the  elegance  of  the  taste  of  their 
possessor. 

'  This  is  my  sanctum,  Mr.Gwynne. 
This  will  be  your  first  visit  and  your 
last  to  a  spot  where  I  have  spent 
some    happy  hours.     Sit    down, 

? lease;  I  have  still  much  to  do,  ana 
can  talk  better  while  my  hands 
are  busy.  I  have  still  an  hour  be- 
fore the  riddle  is  read,  and  the  mice 
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is  played  out/  she  ad'led,  as  with 
quick  feminine  aptitude  she  made 
me  feel  at  home,  by  inducting  me 
at  once  into  an  easy  lounging-chair 
by  the  fire,  which  burnt  brightly 
and  cheerfully  on  the  hearth ;  and 
ringing  the  bell,  she  gave  orders  to 
the  servant  to  bring  in  some  refresh- 
ment, with  a  graceful  self-posses- 
sion that  showed  little  trace  of  her 
recent  tremor  and  agitation,  or  of 
the  little  episode  of  the  revolver, 
which  I  began  to  look  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  delusion  of  my  own  brain. 
'  Do  you  like  burgundy  ?'  was  the 
next  question,  as,  upon  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,  she  busied  herself 
about  the  tray  which  the  grim  butler 
had  placed  at  my  elbow,  and  which 
might  have  famished  a  feast  to  the 
eye  alone,  so  brilliant  was  the 
sparkle  of  the  glass,  so  fine  the  web 
of  the  linen,  and  so  rich  the  chased 
silver  of  the  plate  which  furnished 
it  It  would  not  have  been  in  man, 
the  being  60  powerfully  described 
by  a  master  in  the  art  as— 

«  Burets  of  great  heart,  and  slips  In  sensusl  mire.' 

not  to  like  that  nectar,  presented  in 
mortal  guise  as  burgundy  to  my 
appreciative  palate.  Humiliating  as 
is  the  fact,  it  is  a  fact  no  less,  that 
men  are  more  or  less  the  slaves  of 
sense ;  and  there  was  a  witchery  and 
an  enchantment  about  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  found  myself, 
that  must  account  for  the  verbose- 
ness  with  which  I  dwell  even  upon 
the  sublunary  fact  of  the  burgundy 
and  the  sandwiches  with  which  I 
was  regaled  that  night  They  were 
excellent  of  their  land;  and  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  for- 
mer, I  drank  large  draughts  of 
another  and  a  more  intoxicating  in- 
fluence—that of  the  master  passion 
of  love.  Under  its  influence  I  was 
prepared  to  forgive  everything; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  must  divulge 
to  the  leader  a  fact  which  had  be- 
come patent  to  my  own  eyes,  that  I 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  deception 
— of  a  snare.  Miss  Johnson,  the 
fair  beauty  whose  blonde  tresses 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  North 
Devon,  stood  confessed  before  me  in 
the  glory  of  a  chevelure  glossy  and 
black  as  the  raven's  wing.  Miss 
Johnson,  in  fact,  was  Miss  Johnson 


no  longer;  but  Diana  Davenport, 
the  beauty  of  two  seasons  back,  and 
whose  wondrous  eyes  had  haunted 
me  ever  since  I  had  danced  with 
her  at  her  first  ball;  but  which  I 
had  not  been  able  to  associate  with 
the  'inimitable  imitation'  of  her 
flaxen  locks. 

'You  recollect  me  now,  Mr. 
Gwynne?'  she  said  calmly,  as  the 
light  of  recognition,  I  suppose, 
lighted  the  chambers,  and  through 
them,  the  windows  of  the  brain—'  I 
told  you  that  we  had  met  before.' 

'Miss  Davenport,'  1  answered 
quickly,  '  of  course  I  recollect  you 
now' 

There  was  a  stress  upon  the  last 
word,  by  which  I  meant  to  imply  a 
reproach  on  the  disguise  which  she 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt,  now  thrown 
aside;  but  I  bitterly  repented  the 
clumsy  cruelty  the  moment  after, 
when  she  said,  with  an  expression  in 
which  dignity  and  sorrow  strove  for 
the  mastery,  and  which  I  shall 
never  forget — 

'  It  is  a  name  which  has  been 
disgraced,  but  which,  as  my  own,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  bear.  Disguise 
is  useless  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
In  a  foreign  land,  that  of  Diana 
Davenport  may  be  as  good  as 
another.  The  adopted  one  was 
hateful  to  me,  excepting/  she  added 
with  the  mellow  ring  of  pathos  in 
her  voice,  'for  the  sake  of  the 
friends  it  has  gained  me.  I  have 
been  very  happy  here  on  the  whole.' 

While  she  spoke,  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  recall  clearly  to  my  mind 
the  circumstances  which  had  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Davenport ;  and 
suddenly  the  truth  burst  upon  me. 
Davenport  was  the  name  of  a  great 
speculator,  who  had  realized  a  colos- 
sal fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  who, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraudu- 
lent system  in  which  his  accounts 
had  been  •  cooked,'  to  use  a  slang 
technicality  of  the  money  market, 
had  committed  suicide,  and  so  es- 
caped the  justice,  if  not  the  male- 
dictions of  his  viotims.  I  remem- 
bered these  circumstances  in  time 
to  prevent  me  from  making  a 
second  blunder.  Miss  Davenport 
as  the  step-sister  of  the  ci-devant 
millionaire,  had  been  mistress  of 
his  palatial  residence  in  town.  Lu0 
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s  comet  she  had  burst  upon  the 
.London  world  of  fashion,,  and  like  a 
comet  had  disappeared,  when  her 
step-brother's  ruin  and  unhappy 
-end  had  left  her  homeless  anu 
friendless  in  the  midst  of  crowds. 
Beport  had  said  at  the  time  that 
the  beautiful  Miss  Davenport  (who 
-was  then  barely  nineteen)  had  a 
-fortune  in  right  of  her  own  mother 
which  could  not  be  touched,  or  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  credi- 
tors. 

It  was  this  Miss  Davenport  who 
stood  before  me;  and  in  the  deeps 
■of  that  inner  consciousness  of  which 
the  professors  of  the  '  gay  science ' 
-talk  so  continually,  sprang  into 
being  a  bright  idea,  •  If  it  is  the 
name  only  of  Davenport  which  is 
Income  so  unbearable,  there  are 
other  names  as  good,  if  not  so  high- 
sounding.  Gwynne,  for  instance, 
was  better  than  Johnson,  and  with  so 

"beautiful  a  wife '  Here,  ho  wever, 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  subject  of 
these  contemplations,  who  put  into 
my  hand  a  delicate-looking  packet, 
sealed  and  tied  with  blue. 

*  I  meant  to  have  this  sent  over 
to-morrow.  I  little  thought  that 
.you  would  have  come  for  it  your- 
self. Ton  must  let  Georgia  see  it, 
too;  and  tell  her  that' my  crowning 
sorrow  was  that  I  could  not  wish 
her  good-bye;  but  the  ruler  of  my 
-destinies  delights  in  surprises.  I 
am  going  to  put  your  friendship 
to  a  strong  test  Will  you  drive  me, 
and  my  two  faithful  friends,  whom 
I  should  blush  to  call  servants,  into 
8ilverton  to-night?* 

•To-night?* 

'  Certainly  to-night— hunted  ani- 
mals have  no  choice.  The  detec- 
tives are  on  our  track.' 

It  was  hard,  there,  in  that 
warm  and  luxurious  apartment, 
surrounded  by  elegance,  and  in  the 
ice  of  one  upon  whom  nature 


present 
had  st 


stamped  the  seal  of  nobility, 
whose  only  birthplace  is  the  human 
soul,  to  be  thus  subjected  to  the 
rude  revulsion  of  feeling  which  the 
suggestive  word  only  too  surely 
effected. 

'  On  your  track?  The  detectives  ? 
Miss  Davenport,  what  can  you 
-mean?' 

'  That  paper  will  explain  all— I 


have  no  time  to  do  so.  But  will  you 
tell  me  whether  you  can  do  me 
this  last  service  ?  I  would  not  ask 
you/  she  added,  in  a  different  tone, 
and  flinging  herself  suddenly  into  a 
chair  with  a  burst  of  hysterical  sob- 
bing, 'if  I  were  craite  myself;  but 
my  wrist  was  sprained  this  morning, 
and  Brittoniart— she  pulls  in  har- 
ness.' 

Mechanically,  as  it  were,  she  bared 
her  wrist  as  she  said  the  last  words, 
more  to  herself  than  if  she  were  ad- 
dressing me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
swollen  and  inflamed. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  I  raised 
the  injured  hand  to  my  lips  and 
pressed  upon  it  a  passionate  kiss. 

9  You  know/  I  said,  as  soon  as 
my  own  emotion  would  allow  me  to 
speak,  '  that  you  have  only  to  com- 
mand, and  I  to  obey ;  but  for  your 
own  sake— for  mine— will  you  not 
let  me  persuade  you  to  put  off  this 
wild  journey  to-night  ?  and  for  God's 
sake/  I  added  solemnly,  'tell  me 
whom  you  mean  by  "  our.1"  For  had 
she  not  said  '  the  detectives  are  on 
our  track  I' 

The  unhappy  man,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  wrong,  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself  long  ago ;  who 
then  was  the  present  partner  of  her 
solitude?  and  with  whom  was  she 
a  participator  in  (the  hideous  word 
would  present  itself  to  me)  guilt? 

'  You  shall  hear — you  shall  know/ 
she  replied,  lifting  her  head  proudly 
as  she  spoke.  '  In  the  meanwhile, 
that  you  may  know  something  of 
what  I  have  suffered,  look  here. 

It  was  a  passionate  expression, 
and  a  passionate  action  accompanied 
the  words.  She  threw  open  a  door 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed,  and 
whioh  opened  into  what  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  dining-room 
of  the  cottage,  in  the  window  o' 
which  it  must  have  been  that  I  saw 
the  light  twinkle,  and  go  out,  when 
I  knocked  so  loudly  at  the  front 
door. 

9  You  have  admired  the  luxury  of 
my  boudoir, — what  do  you  think  of 
my  companion's  lair?'  she  asked, 
almost  fiercely,  as  she  held  the  wax 
candle  which  she  had  snatched  from 
a  work-table  high  above  her  head. 
'  It  is  to  the  owner  of  this  room  that 
I  have  sacrificed  my  life,  and  that  I 
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am  about  to  sacrifice  all  that  makes 
life  dear.' 

Again  a  terrible  suspicion  flashed 
across  my  mind.  To  what  straits 
might  she  not  have  been  driven, 
when  crime  and  death  deprived  her 
of  her  natural  protector  ?  It  was  a 
suspicion  born  of  that  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  is  un- 
happily the  cant  name  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  world. 
My  Aunt  Georgie  afterwards  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  short  of 
Miss  Davenport's  own  testimony  to 
that  effect  would  have  shaken  her 
faith  in  her  as  one  of  the  best  of 
God's  creatures.  Was  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  purity,  or  the  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  most  to  be  trusted  in  such  a 
contingency?  It  remains  to  be 
proved. 

I  shuddered  as  I  gazed  upon 
what  Miss  Davenport  had  so  de- 
scribed as  her  companion's  'lair.' 
The  fumes  of  hot  brandy  fogged 
the  atmosphere,  bottles  and  glasses 
lay  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  half 
shrouded  by  the  table-cloth,  which 
had  evidently  been  pulled  off  in  a 
struggle,  or  in  the  exuberance  of 
drunken  hilarity.  The  fire-irons, 
too,  were  displaced  and  scattered 
about  the  room,  which  still  seemed 
to  reek  of  a  terrible  presence  only 
lately  withdrawn — and  yet  she  stood 
there,  transfixed,  as  it  were,  by  some 
overwhelming  emotion. 

'Think  of  me  sometimes/  she 
said  at  last ;  'and  if  you  are  inclined 
to  judge  harshly  of  me,  think  of 
this.  Did  I  not,  indeed,  stand  in 
need  of  a  friend?' 

'Let  me  be  that  friend—only  let 
it  be  for  life!'  I  broke  in  with  a  fer- 
vour scarcely  compatible  with  the 
harsh  suspicion  of  which  I  spoke 
just  now.  But  I  was  in  her  power, 
and  had  the  harshest  of  them  been 
realized,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
in  that  speech. 

It  is  often  said  that  good  women 
have  less  influence,  less  power,  over 
men,  than  the  less  pure  and  exem- 
plary of  their  sex;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  true  saying.  To 
the  last,  unfortunately,  there  comes 
with  circumstances  a  knowledge  of 
the  power ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
latent  in  every  feminine  breast 


Had  the  whole  scene  been  a  plot 
to  cajole  me  into  pledging  myself  to 
an  adventuress,  on  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  I  should 
have  fallen  incontinently  into  the 
trap  so  laid  for  me. 

'It  is  useless,  Mr.  Gwynne,'  Miss 
Davenport  replied,  'to endeavour  to 
wrest  my  meaning ;  and  I  will  not 
further  it  by  pretending  to  misun- 
derstand you,  I  can  never  be  any 
man's  wife,  and  it  is  useless  to  talk 
to  me  of  love.  The  friendly  service 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  of  you  must 
from  its  very  nature  be  the  last. 
If  you  knew  how  weary  I  was, 
you  would  not  deny  me  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  rest  of  leaning  upon 
some  one  stronger  than  myself,  for 
once/ 

The  strong  selfish  love  fell  before 
that  home  thrust,  like  the  rank  and 
succulent  weed  before  the  mower's 
scythe. 

'  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  and  ren- 
der you  any  service  you  desire.  I 
will  obey  you  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  law;  only  say  again  that  you 
will  lean  on  me— it  cannot  be  too 
hard.' 

This  I  added  in  a  tone  that  was 
meant  to  be  reassuring,  and  she 
evidently  trusted  it,  for  her  next 
words  were — 

'  I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart;  and  now  let  us  to  busi- 
ness, "with  what  appetite  we  may." 
I  am  packed  up— I  have  only  to  put 
on  a  shawl  and  bonnet/ 

The  most  fashionable  Belgravian 
damsel  about  to  go  down  to  spend 
a  day  at  Richmond,  to  recruit  after 
the  toils  of  the  week,  could  not  have 
displayed  a  cooler  nonchalance  with 
regard  to  her  transit  than  did  this 
extraordinary  girl ;  and  I  stared  in 
simple  wonder  as  she  said, '  Please 
make  yourself  comfortable '  (an  ob- 
servation which  evidently  had  re- 
ference to  the  sandwiches  and  bur- 
gundy), *  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour/ 

She  kept  her  word  and  rejoined 
me  in  a  little  less  than  the  time 
specified.  She  had  entirely  dis- 
carded the  blonde  chevelure  which 
had  so  thoroughly  disguised  her, 
and  which  had,  as  Aunt  Georgie  had 
remarked,  offered  so  decided  a  con- 
trast to  her  dark  eyes.    Her  skin  was 
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of  that  white  transparent  delicacy 
which  does  sometimes  accompany 
the  darkest  raven  locks.  There  had 
been  nothing  inharmonious  or  in- 
congruous as  regarded  that,  and  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  liked  her 
best  in  her  natural  or  in  her  assumed 
head  gear.  To  make  what  might 
appear  to  the  captiously  inclined  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  I 
should  have  described  her  as  look- 
ing more  spirituelle  and  distinguee 
in  the  blonde,  more  intellectual  and 
aristocratic  in  the  natural  coiffure ; 
but  the  change  certainly  effected  an 
entire  transformation  in  the  charac- 
ter of  her  beauty . 

She  was  dressed  in  a  dark  silk, 
and  a  shawl  unnoticeable  as  to 
colour,  although  from  its  graceful 
and  pliant  folds  it  was  evidently  of 
costly  texture.  A  heavy  black  lace 
veil  was  thrown  back  from  a  bonnet 
which,  although  purposely  denuded 
of  ornament,  betrayed  its  Parisian 
origin,  in  its  graceful  adaptation  to 
the  head  of  the  wearer.  Altogether 
I  had  never  seen  her  look  more  be- 
witching; and  the  circumstances 
were  certainly  strange  enough  to 
add  the  illusions  of  imagination  to 
the  actual  fascinations  of  one  who 
I  felt  more  convinced  than  ever 
held  the  mould  of  my  future  destiny 
in  her  hands. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hasten  you,'  she 
said, '  but  they  are  putting  the  mare 
in,  and  I  fear  she  will  not  stand,  in 
spite  of  the  morning's  run.  She  is 
not  very  well  used  to  harness,  and 
the  groom  whom  she  knows  best  is 
driving  the  only  other  animal  I  pos- 
sess available  for  such  purposes. 
Will  you  come?' 

I  could  do  no  other  than  follow 
her  as  she  led  the  way  once  more 
through  the  dark  passage  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thence  to  the  court- 
yard. There  I  heard  a  masculine 
voice  addressing  words  of  alternate 
soothing  and  expostulation  to  the 
fiery  mare,  who  seemed  likely  before 
long  to  come  to  grief  with  the  light 
four-wheeled  dogcart  to  which  she 
was  harnessed,  and  into  the  back 
seat  of  which  the  elderly  maid- 
servant and  the  grim  butler,  whom 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice, 


were  endeavouring  to  take  their 
seats. 

'  She'll  go  straight  enough  when 
she's  once  off,1  Miss  Davenport  re- 
marked quietly.  And  as  for  me,  my 
blood  was  up,  and  I  felt  the  delight 
of  braving  danger  for  her,  and 
sharing  with  her  the  risky  drive, 
with  the  wild  mare,  over  a  road 
none  of  the  best,  and  in  a  night 
which  promised  to  be  dark  and 
drizzling. 

'Are  you  going  to  take  nothing 
with  you?'  I  asked,  observing  that 
she  had  nothing,  not  even  the  small- 
est hand-bag,  to  represent  the 
usually  indispensable  paraphernalia 
of  a  lady's  travelling  equipment 

'All  my  worldly  goods  are  gone 
on/  she  answered.  '  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  encumbered;  for  if  you  had 
not  come  so  unexpectedly  to  the 
rescue,  I  should  have  had  to  drive 
myself.' 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought,  as  I 
took  my  seat  by  her  side,  and  as  the 
mare  dashed  forward  with  a  bound 
that  tested  the  strength  of  the 


'You  could  not  have  held  her,'  I 
said,  as,  after  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  I  got  her  a  little  in 
hand.  'She  is  pulling  my  hands 
off,  and  your  wrist  is  sprained.' 

'We  don't  know  what  we  can  do 
till  we  try.  If  any  one  had  told  me 
two  years  ago  that  I  could  have  ac- 
complished what  I  have  done,  I  fear 
I  should  have  been  rude  enough  to 
contradict  them  very  decidedly.  I 
think,  Mr.  Gwynne,  I  will  tell  you 
my  history,  as  we  drive  into  Silver- 
ton.  I  should  not  like  to  say  good- 
bye to  you  with  that  episode  of  the 
pistol  unexplained;  and  I  should 
like  you  to  know,  too,  before  we 
part,  to  what  an  extent  you  have 
been  a  friend  in  my  direst  need.' 

My  heart  leapt  to  my  mouth; 
but  I  was  pledged  to  silence  on  the 
one  subject  which  occupied  my 
thoughts.  '  Tell  me/  I  said,  and 
that  was  all  which  I  trusted  myself 
to  say;  and  then  she  began  to  re- 
count a  history,  which  for  its  strange 
and  wonderful  sadness  has,  I  should 
hope,  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
girlhood. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  SOCIETY. 

pn  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  hi*  reader*. 
'  Good  things  which  may  be  twice  told;1  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  unrecorded  observation, 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books— will  all  be  acceptable.] 

take  another  turn  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Irish 
beggar-man,  leaning  on  his  stick,  came  face  to 
face  with  them.    •  Lord  love  ycr  honour/  said 


In  a  very  scarce  book,  Hal's  *  Parochial  History 
of  Cornwall/  published  at  Exeter  in  1750,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Killkrcw,  the  celebrated  Master 
of  the  Revels  ttmp.  Charles  II.,  though  he  never 
was  formally  installed  as  Court  Jester.  The 
following  anecdote  will  show  that,  at  all  events, 
he  deserved  the  appointment,  e\en  though  he 
did  not  get  it: — When  Louis  XIV.  showed  him 
his  pictures  at  Paris,  the  King  pointed  out  to 
him  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  between  two 
portraits.  'That  on  the  right/  added  hit 
Majesty,  'is  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
mysell.*  *I  humbly  thank  your  Majestv/  re- 
plied the  wit,  '  for  the  information ;  for  though 
I  have  often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  I  never  knew  who  they 
were  till  now/ 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Gunter,  the 

Eastrycook.  He  was  mounted  on  a  runaway 
one*  with  the  King's  hounds,  and  excused  him- 
self for  riding  against  A I  vanity  by  saving,  'Oh, 
my  lord,  I  can't  hold  him ;  he's  so  not/  'Ice 
him,  Gunter— ice  him  I'  was  the  consoling 
rejoinder. 

'When  Count  D'Orsay  first  came  to  England 
as  a  very  young  man,  and  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at 
Holland  House,  where  he  was  seated  next  to 
Lady  Holland  herself,  who  supposed  that  the 
handsome  stranger  was  a  shy  young  man,  awe- 
struck by  her  majestic  selfishness.  Owing  to  a 
considerable  abdominal  development,  her  lady- 
ship was  continually  letting  her  napkin  slip  from 
her  lap  to  the  ground,  and  as  often  as  she  did 
so,  she  smiled  blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on 
the  French  count,  and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up. 
He  politely  complied  several  times,  but  at  last, 
tired  of  this  exercise,  he  said,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, 'Ne  ferais-je  pas  mieux,  madame,  de 
m'asseoir  sous  la  table,  arm  de  pouvoir  vous 
passer  la  serviette  plus  rapidement  r* 

Old  Madame  Rothschild,  mother  of  the 
mighty  capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight  ;  her  wit,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her 
intellectual  faculties,  which  were  of  no  common 
order,  were  preserved  to  the  end.  In  her  last 
illness,  when  surrounded  by  her  family,  her 
physician  being  present,  she  said  in  a  suppliant 
tone  to  the  latter,  '  Dear  doctor,  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  me/  'Madame, what  can  I  do?  I 
can't  make  you  young  again/  'No, doctor, I 
don't  want  to  be  young  again,  but  I  want  to 
continue  to  grow  old/ 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lomax,  of  Netley;  in 
8urrey,  and  the  late  Lord  King,  the  father  01  the 
present  Earl  Lovelace,  were  walking  on  the 
lawn  at  Netley,  and,  great  cronies  as  they  were, 
they  wer*  deep  in  the  discussion  of  politics, 
scandal,  and  passing  events,  or  such  topics  as  in 
the  year  on  or  about  1838  were  available  to 
ventilation,  and  likely  to  interest  men  of  their 
standing.  Suddenly  a  voice,  considerably  im- 
bued with  the  graceful  taint  usually  on  the 
tongue  of  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  sounded 
close  to  the  elbow  of  Mr.  Lomax.  and  in  a 
whining  tone  those  syllables  prayed  for  'the 
laste  taste  of  a  bit  of  vittels/  Startled  out  of 
propriety,  and  turning  short  round  upon  a  tall 
beggar-man,  and  without  much  choice  of  ex* 
pression,  Mr.  Lomax  told  the  suitor  for  charity 
*  to  go  to  hell/  thundering  forth,  at  the  same 
time, '  that  he  had  relieved  such  a  constant  sue* 
cession  of  beggars,  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  so 
no  more.*  As  Mr.  Lomax  made  this  annuncia- 
tion, he  aad  his  friend  Lord  King  faced  about  to 


the  beggar,  *  is  it  to  hell  you  bid  me  go  ?  I've 
just  corned  from  it/  Mr.  Lomax,  amused  with 
the  cool,  sly  twinkle  of  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he 
stated  whence  he  bad  so  immediately  come, 
asked  him,  in  a  more  good-natured  tone  of 
voice,  'Well,  what  were  they  doing  there?* 
•Down  on  their  knees  they  was,'  replied  the 
beggar-man,  'every  mother's  son  on  'em,  a 
praying  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lomax,  who,  they 
said,  had  lone  been  due,  and  a-swearing  as  he'd 
give  'em  a  shilling  all  round  in  the  way  of  drink 
to  pay  his  footing,  as  soon  as  ever  he  come/ 
'Here,  you  old  humbug/  said  Mr.  Lomax, 
laughing,  giving  him  a  guinea  for  bis  wit, 
'  that's  better  than  the  shilling,  should  you  be 
there  to  meet  me/ 

Joseph  Jeeyu.  was  at  the  same  time  the 
brightest  wit  and  the  most  shameless  punster  of 
Westminster  Hall  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
One  of  his  best  displays  of  brilliant  impudence 
was  perpetrated  on  a  Welsh  judge,  who  was 
alike  notorious  for  his  greed  of  office  and  his 
want  of  personal  cleanliness.  *  My  dear  sir/ 
Jekyll  observed,  in  his  most  amiable  manner,  to 
this  most  unamiable  personage,  *  you  have  asked 
the  minister  for  almost  everything  else,  why 
don't  you  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  soap  and  a  nail- 
brush ?' 

Madame  de  SivioNi  had  a  German  friend,  the 
Princess  of  Tarente,  who  was  always  in  mourn- 
ing for  some  sovereign  prince  or  princess.  One 
day,  Madame  de  Sevtgne  happening  to  meet  her 
in  colours,  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  said, 
*  Madame,  je  me  rejouis  de  la  sante  de  l'Europe/ 

Lord  Alvanley  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  I  have  no 
credit  with  either  butcher  or  poulterer;  but  if 
you  can  put  up  with  turtle  and  turbot,  I  shall  be 
nappy  to  sec  you/ 

Amongst  Lord  El  don's  humorous  answers  to 
applications  for  preferment  should  be  remem- 
bered bis  letter  to  Dr.  Pisher,  of  the  Charter- 
house :  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  *  Dear 
Fisher,  I  cannot,  to-day,  give  you  the  preferment 
for  which  you  ask.  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 
Bldon.— Turn  over ;'  and  on  the  other  side,  '  I 

tave  it  to  you  yesterday/  This  note  reminds  us  of 
;rskine*s  reply  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  solicitation 
for  a  subscription  to  the  testimonial  which  Sir 
John  invited  the  nation  to  present  to  himself. 
On  the  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  ran—'  My 
dear  Sir  John,  I  am  certain  there  are  few  in  this 
kingdom  who  set  a  higher  value  on  your  ser- 
vices than  myself,  and  f  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe/ on  the  other  side  it  concluded,  '  myself 
your  obedient  faithful  servant,  Brskine/ 

Lady  Wallace  sent  a  very  civil  message  to  Mr. 
Harris,  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
offering  him  her  comedy  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Harris  observed  that  her  ladyship  knew  the 
exact  value  of  it. 

Louis  XIV.,  playing  at  backgammon,  had  a 
doubtful  throw :  a  dispute  arose,  and  the  sur- 
rounding courtiers  ail  remained  silent,  The 
Count  de  Grammont  happened  to  come  in  at 
that  instant,  '  Decide  the  matter,'  said  the  King 
to  him.  '  Sire,'  said  the  Count,  '  your  Majesty 
is  In  the  wrong/  '  How/  replied  the  King, 
•can  you  thus  decide  without  knowing  the 
question  ?'  '  Because,'  said  the  Count, '  had  the 
matter  been  doubtful,  all  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sent would  have  given  it  for  your  Majesty/ 
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CHARADES. 


JrpWAS  eve  in  Venice:  twilight  yelled  the  sky : 
JL  Far  off  the  boatman's  song  rang  clear  and  sweet 

Two  figures  were  there  in  a  balcony, 
A  dark-eyed  maid,  a  youth  is  at  her  feet 

Silent  she  stood,  the  while  her  lover  pressed 
His  ardent  suit,  that  would  not  be  denied ; 

But  what  her  eyes  revealed  her  lips  repressed 
In  maiden  dignity,  that  was  not  pride. 

'Be  not  my  First,1  he  cried;  'one  word,  one  sign; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not  speak,  my  Second  give, 
A  token  that  one  day  thou  wilt  be  mine, 

And  that  thou  still  wouldst  have  me  hope,  and  live  I 

Ah!  wretched  Whole,  on  hoarding  gain  intent, 
Couldst  thou  this  stolen  interview  behold 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  thy  daughter  to  lament, 
Or,  what  is  far  more  dear  to  thee,  thy  gold. 


n. 

My  gallant  Second  turned  to  mount  my  Whole; 

His  swarthy  cheek  revealed  his  foreign  blood, 
Dark  his  moustache  and  beard,  his  eyes  like  coal 

Gazed  with  a  startled  wonder  as  he  stood ; 
Faltered  his  voice,  his  looks  expressed  dismay. 
For  white  and  cold  my  First  before  him  lay. 


m. 

A  royal  wedding,  and  my  Whole  the  priest, 

Yet  leas  a  priest  than  prince  is  he,  I  ween; 
There  stands  the  lovely  bride  in  white  array,  ! 

And  there  the  bridegroom,  clad  in  azure  sheen, 

Men  have  no  tails,  yet,  strange  anomaly  1 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and,  lol  a  tail  is  there;  ' 

Tin  now  bereft  of  speech,  of  mind,  of  state, 

And  change  my  regal  garb  for  coat  of  hair. 

Behead  me,  and  I  rise  again  a  man— 

A  giant,  famous  for  his  power  and  height: 
Not  in  my  hair,  but  in  my  tail  my  strength. 

That  lost,  I  sink  into  a  cypher  quite. 

K.L. 
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PHASES  OF  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

No.  II.— JL0&gtnfltf  10  Ect. 
(Illustbated  by.  the  Hon.  Hugh  P%owley.) 

LODGINGS  to  let !  now  the  season  lias  past  away, 
Agents,  like  Oliver, '  asking  for  more/ 
Tempt  a  poor  houseless  and  wandering  castaway 

Off  to  the  regions  that  poets  adore. 
Riverside  tenements,  upwards  from  Surbiton, 
Lawns  sloping  lazily  down  to  the  Thames, 
Nooks  for  romance,  and  no  horrors  to  curb  it  on, 
Farms,  and  attendance  by  primitive  dames. 
The  value  of  sovereigns  none  forget 
Who've  luckily  lodgings  and  rooms  to  let 

Lodgings  to  let !  if  inquisitive  eyes  travel 

The  '  Times '  or  the '  Telegraph's '  columns  right  down* 
The  extent  to  which  specious  advertisement-lies  travel 

Appears  in  good  time  when  the  cabins  are  shown. 
Say  now  that  Scarborough,  Whitby,  or  Dovercourt 

Entice  one  to  flit  there,  and  hang  up  one's  hat, 
Not  sufficiently  large  will  be  found  '  the  sweet  Clover  Court  * 

As  a  den  where  to  swing  the  traditional  cat. 
Take  my  advice,  and  no  credence  set 
In  puffs  of '  an  elegant  house  to  let' 


Once  on  a  time— just  to  show  you  what  tricks  there 

Counsellor's  wife  and  his  daughter  set  out 
Hunting  for  lodgings— midst  women  what  bricks  there  are, 

How  they  will  worry  and  wander  about! 
Good  Mrs.  Counsellor  revelled  in  ecstocies, 

Finding  a  cottage  all  covlcur  de  rose ; 
Pretty  and  cheap  as  a  song  or  the  next  as  is— 

Down  in  the  kitchen  one's  sentiment  goes. 
There  it  was  that  the  ladies  met 
The  tyrant  who  guarded  the  house  to  let. 

Slyly  she  whispered  and  oilily  spoke  to  them, 

Hinting  at  beetles,  drains,  neighbours  who  bore 
Hatto's  grim  guests— as  to  rats— were  a  joke  to  them, 

•  Lor'  'ow  the  chimbleys  do  smoke  to  be  sure  V 
norrors  on  horrors  she  piled,  and  the  rest  of  it; 

Who  could  withstand  such  a  piteous  face? 
Moral— the  tyrant  of  course  got  the  best  of  it — 
They  left  the  cottage,  and  she  kept  her  place. 
Owners  of  cottages,  don't  forget 
'lis  down  in  the  kitchen  that  they  won't  let! 

Clarekcb  Catulkt. 
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MB.  FELIX  ON  THE  MOOES. 


rpHE  elaborate  fly-rod  which  Mr. 


T 


Felix  had  bought,  with  all  its 
ingenious  and  complicated  accesso- 
ries, were  deposited  in  a  corner  of 
the  library,  and  were  not  used  any 
more.  Mr.  Rolfe  was  not  commis- 
sioned to  paint  the  blind  trout  which 
had  mysteriously  swallowed  my 
friend's  fly;  nor  yet  was  the  fish 
sent  off  to  be  stuffed  and  framed. 
He  rescinded  the  order,  already  de- 
spatched to  his  bookseller,  for  the 
'Complete  Angler/  in  scarlet  mo- 
rocco. He  affected  to  sneer  at  fish- 
ing as  a  recreation  fit  only  for 
school-girls,  and  was  particular  to 
direct  Mrs.  Felix  never  again  to  oner 
him  trout  for  breakfast 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the 
Beeches  when  it  became  known  that 
Mr.  Felix,  seduced  by  a  very  tempt- 
ing advertisement  an  the  'Field/ 
was  about  to  rent  a  moor  in  Soot- 
land  and  go  off  upon  a  hunting  and 
shooting  excursion,  the  vague  and 
mystic  sublimity  of  which  seemed  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Felix.  Her  imagina- 
tion, swifter  far  than  the  express 
which  puts  you  down  in  Aberdeen 
before  the  husky  smell  of  London 
has  gone  from  the  nostrils,  whirled 
her  into  a  land  of  mist  and  rain,  of 
feudal  castles  and  enchanted  lakes, 
of  maiden's  bowers  and  robber 
chieftains;  and  both  Mr.  Felix  and 
myself  were  struck  by  the  eager 
and  happy  way  she  at  once  proposed 
to  startle  some  of  her  Cockney 
friends  by  inviting  them  northward 
to  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  the  can- 
dles should  be  held  in  the  hands  of 
a  score  of  stalwart  gillies  placed  be- 
hind the  guests'  chairs,  when  Mr. 
Felix,  with  a  bashful  timidity  which 
need  not,  I  am  sure,  have  made  him 
look  so  frightened,  hinted  that  his 
family  were  not  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  field,  his  wife  was 
simply  speechless  with  amazement 
Mr.  Felix,  however,  gathering  cou- 
rage, proceeded  to  show  that  ladies 
and  children  would  find  no  pleasure 
in  chasing  the  wild  deer  and  follow- 
ing the  roe;  that  they  would  be  inap- 
propriate, not  to  say  embarrassing, 
in  the  midst  of  these  pathless  soli- 


tudes inhabited  only  by  grouse  and 
inarticulate  savages;  and  that  the 
correct  thing  for  a  mother  to  do,  in 
such  a  case,  was  to  take  her  young 
ones  down  to  Ramsgate  and  practise 
economy  for  the  good  of  her  health. 
This,  in  the  end,  she  agreed  to;  fur- 
nishing her  husband  with  a  list  of 
the  people  to  whom  she  wished 
some  game  sent 

But,  previous  to  our  setting  out, 
Mr.  Felix  had  provided  himself,  fol- 
lowing hisordinaiy  reckless  disregard 
for  cost,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  shoot- 
ing material.  He  bought  a  double- 
barrelled  breech-loader,  two  double- 
barrelled  muzzle-loaders,  an  air-gun, 
a  pair  of  fancy  pistols  in  case,  a  big 
revolver,  and  as  much  powder,  shot 
and  cartridges  as  might  have  filled 
an  ammunition-waggon.  He  had 
sent  to  his  house  one  evening  (when 
there  was  neither  proper  shelter  nor 
food  provided  for  them)  three  brace 
of  pointers,  a  retriever,  and  a  High- 
land pony,  for  the  last  of  which  he 
had  given  eighteen  pounds.  When 
his  groom  informed  him  that  in  the 
Highlands,  whither  he  was  going, 
as  useful  a  pony  could  be  got  for 
about  six  pounds,  he  pretended  he 
had  bought  the  animal  as  a  curiosity 
for  the  children,  and  directed  that 
Master  Harry  should  take  possession 
of  the  new  purchase  next  morning. 

The  necessary  preparations  for 
our  long  journey  prevented  Mr. 
Felix  testing  anyone  of  the  guns  he 
had  bought ;  ana  I  had,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  judging  how  my 
partner  was  likely  to  work  on  the 
moor.  He  certainly  exhibited  a 
goodly  amount  of  learning  in  talk- 
ing of  the  breed  of  the  retriever; 
and  his  technical  knowledge  of  the 
parts  of  his  guns  seemed  to  be  as 
spick  and  span  new  as  the  guns 
themselves.  But  there  was  a  painful 
reticence  about  Mr.  Felix  whenever 
he  was  asked  about  his  previous 
sporting  experiences ;  and  he  inva- 
riably, with  much  ingenuity,  changed 
the  subject  Once  in  the  train,  how- 
ever, and  with  nothing  to  think 
about  but  anticipations  of  good 
weather,  plenty  of  sport,  and  decent 
health,  I  boldly  challenged  him. 
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#I  suppose  you're  got  quite  con- 
verted to  the  breech-loader?'  I 
asked. 

'Well,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Felix,  un- 
easily; 'on  the  whole  I  prefer  the 
breech-loader/ 

'  Done  much  execution  with  it?* 

'  No,  not  exactly.  The  fact  is,  I 
never  used  a  breech-loader;  but  I 
believe  most  people  like  it' 

'You've  been  a  late  convert,  then. 
What  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
shooting?' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Vm 
not  much  of  a  shot  I  never  was  in 
the  habit  of  shooting  anything.  I 
remember  having  tried  when  a  boy 
to  shoot  sparrows  with  a— with  a 
pistol,  in  fact' 

There  was  a  great  flush  on  Mr. 
Felix's  face,  which  the  twilight  in- 
side the  carriage  only  partially  con- 
cealed. Thereafter  he  seemed  greatly 
preoccupied.  On  through  the  ga- 
thering darkness  rattled  the  tram ; 
Mr.  Felix  did  not  utter  a  word. 
Suddenly  he  broke  forth. 

'  It  can't  be  difficult  to  shoot  such 
a  big  bird  as  the  grouse,  when  your 
No.  6  shot  spread  well  and  you  get 
tolerably  near.' 

'  You  never  shot  a  bird  flying?' 

r  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did/ 
he  replied,  humbly ; '  but  then,  you 
see,  my  eyes  are  good,  and  why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  aim  as 
straight  as  anybody  else  ?  It  isn't 
like  some  profound  science  you've 
to  puzzle  over  for  years.  There's 
the  bird,  high  up  in  the  air,  dis- 
tinctly visible;  there's  you  with  a 
good  gun  in  your  hand  and  a  tole- 
rable pair  of  eyes  in  your  head :  what 
should  hinder  you  from  bringing 
him  down?  I  know  some  people 
are  very  expert  in  shooting,  and 
are  able  to  kill  more  than  their 
neighbours;  but,  after  all,  I  never 
pretended  to  have  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  gamekeeper,  and  I  dont 
measure  the  sport  I  get  by  the 
slaughter  I  can  accomplish.' 

Mr.  Felix's  theory  was  so  beautiful 
that  I  considered  it  would  have  been 
cruelty  to  question  it. 

The  hamlet  of  Ballinclough  lies  a 
few  miles  south  of  Huntly,  in  the 
district  of  Strathbogie;  a  wretched 
little  clachan  which  nevertheless 
looked  picturesque  and  pleasing  in 


the  ruddy  evening  light  as  we  came 
in  sight  of  its  red  chimneys  and 
crumbled  gables.  It  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  village  we  found 
the  person  who  had  sub-let  to  us 
the  moor ;  and,  under  his  guidance, 
we  continued  our  journey  until  we 
reached  the  rather  dismal-looking 
lodge,  for  which,  with  the  moor,  Mr. 
Felix  had  engaged  to  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  month,  exclusive 
of  salaries.  Fortunately  we  had 
been  warned  to  bring  provisions  with 
us  from  Huntly,  which  were  at  once 
delivered  over  to  the  cook.  After 
dinner,  Mr.  Colquhoun  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  feed  with  us, 
Mr.  Felix  was  introduced  to  his 
keeper,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
height  and  bearing,  who  wore  a  big 
brown  moustache  and  beard*  Un- 
like the  other  men,  who  spoke 
broken  English  with  a  Gaelic  accent, 
he  conversed  sententiously  in  broad 
Scotch,  and  puzzled  poor  Mr.  Felix 
dreadfully.  Indeed  the  picture  my 
friend  presented  when  standing  op- 
posite this  giant,  and  trying  wist- 
fully to  catch  his  meaning  by  look- 
ing up  at  the  expression  of  his  face, 
was  rather  comic  in  its  way ;  and 
Mr.  Jamieson,  soon  perceiving  that 
the  gentle  Felix  had  never  seen  or 
even  smelt  heather  before,  began  to 
address  him  in  a  somewhat  dicta- 
torial manner. 

'  The  birds  are  geyan  wild,  sir,' 
said  he,  'but  we'll  no'  begin  drivin* 
just  yet  till  we  see  hoo  ye  get  on. 
It's  a  gran'  moor,  though/ 

'Indeed/  said  Felix. 

'I'm  thinkin'  ye  wouldna  believe 
me  if  I  tolled  ye  the  bags  that  hev 
been  made  here.' 

'Ah,  I  dare  say  not,'  said  my 
friend,  with  unconscious  sarcasm. 

'  If  you  and  the  other  gentleman 
11  start  early  the  morn's  mornin', 
yell  mak*  a  good  day's  work,  I 
s'  warrant' 

If  Mr.  Felix  did  not  go  to  bed, 
and  weep  for  downright  sorrow  to 
think  the  night  must  pass  before 
the  morrow,  it  was  because  a  strong 
tumbler  of  whisky  punch,  added  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  sent  him  a 
sound  night's  rest  At  davbreak, 
nevertheless,  he  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  kept  continually  going  to  the 
window  of  our  breakfast-room  to 
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discover  what  sort  of  weather  we 
were  likely  to  have.  As  yet  the 
morning  was  cold  and  damp,  but  no 
rain  had  fallen.  A  pony  was  soon 
in  readiness  to  take  our  guns,  am- 
munition, &c.  to  the  moor,  which 
was  in  such  proximity  to  the  lodge 
as  to  admit  of  our  walking  to  the 
spot  Mr.  Felix  was  not  in  very  high 
spirits,  as  I  had  expected,  though 
he  exhibited  sufficient  nervous  un- 
rest, and  seemed  very  much  annoyed 
to  think  that  he  would  be  followed 
all  day  by  one  or  other  of  the  three 
gillies  who  now  accompanied  us. 

'  Of  all  the  disgusting  things  in 
life,'  said  he,  emphatically, '  waiters 
are  the  worst  I  hate  'em,  whether 
they're  in  your  own  house  and  keep 
fidgeting  behind  your  chair  and 
listening  to  everything  that* a  said, 
or  whether  they  come  out  with  you 
like  them  fellows  there  and  grin  at 
each  other  if  you  dont  prove  to 
them  that  your  father  was  a  poacher. 
I  suppose,  if  we  drive  the  grouse, 
these  men  '11  do  it  f 

'Certainly/ 

'  Well,  I  insist  on  driving  at 
once.  I  can't  bear  to  be  dodged  at 
the  heels  all  day,  and  feel  that  every 
mischance  you  have  will  be  laughed 
at  by  these  critical  beggars  who  had 
likely  never  a  gun  in  their  hands.  I 
don't  see  the  pleasure  of  a  day's 
amusement,  if  you're  tracked  and 
watched  like  that' 

Mr.  Felix  spoke  with'  emotion; 
but  by-and-by  he  was  persuaded  to 
suffer  this  inconvenience  for  a  season 
until  we  saw  how  wild  the  grouse 
were. 

Arrived  at  the  moor,  which 
stretches  up  into  the  craggy  heighte 
of  Gairnantoul,  a  brace  of  Mr.  Felix's 
pointers  were  set  to  work,  and  my 
friend  moved  quietly  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  his  attendant  sprite,  who, 
along  with  the  game  bag,  carried  a 
waterproof  coat  Mr.  Felix,  1  should 
have  said,  was  resplendent  in  a 
light  suit  of  tweeds ;  and,  with  his 
shot-bag  over  his  shoulder,  his  cap- 
holder  dangling  from  his  button- 
hole in  company  with  a  dog- whistle, 
and  with  his  glancing  double-bar- 
relled muzzle-loader  pointed  peace- 
fully to  the  sky,  he  looked  com- 
manding and  picturesque.  So  it  was 
that  he  made  his  first  appearance 


on  the  moors ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  grouse-shooting  bad  con- 
sisted in  his  walking  up  and  down 
in  this  striking  costume,  he  would 
have  been  content  and  happy,  nor 
would  have  longed  for  the  vulgar 
excitement  of  killing  a  large  number 
of  timorous  birds. 

Forward  went  the  two  pointers, 
apparently  working  well  enough. 
Mr.  Felix  was  now  in  front  of  every- 
body, and  as  he  began  to  feel  the 
tufts  of  springy  heather  beneath  the 
feet,  and  as  imagination  filled  every 
trifling  hollow  with  close  packs,  he 
seemed  to  become  rather  constrained 
and  nervous.  8uddenly  he  left  off 
following  his  dogs,  and  came  over 
to  me,  with  his  face  mil  of  a  con- 
scious embarrassment 

'  I  say,'  he  asked,  in  a  low  whis- 
per, 'do  you  put  a  wad  between  the 
powder  and  shot?* 

'Of  course.' 

«  Well,  but  I  haven't  I— I  for- 
got—I  mean  I  made  a  blunder. 
What's  to  be  donef 

'Screw  out  the  charge.9 

'But  I  didn't  bring  a  screw  with 
me,1  said  Felix,  in  despair,  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  pointers. 

Shortly  after  I  had  shown  him 
that  he  was  the  unwitting  possessor 
of  a  screw,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
gillie  and  his  dogs,  I  heard  a  rery 
peculiar  noise.    I  turned  in  time  to 
see  one  of  the  pointers,  which  had 
hit  upon  a  scent  when  he  was  per- 
haps sixty  yards  from  Felix,  rush 
off  upon  the  trail  with  all  the  joyful 
cry  and  impetuosity  of  a  harrier. 
Of  course  he  came  npon  the  pack; 
and  live  birds  rose.    They  were  at 
least  eighty  yards  from  Mr.  Felix, 
who  had  just  managed  to  load ;  but 
nevertheless  I  saw  him  put  his  gun 
up  to  his  shoulder  in  a  slow  and 
bungling  way.     At  the  distance  I 
was  from  him,  1  could  see  the  bar- 
rels shake;  while,  as  he  fired  both 
charges,  he  stumbled  backward  with 
the  recoil  and  had  nearly  fallen  on 
the  heather.     He  turned  quickly 
to  see  if  any  one  was  watching 
him. 

•  Yon  will  never  get  any  birds 
wis  tat  tawg/  said  the  gillie;  'he 
will  pe  sa  goot  tawg  for  some 
things,  but  he  will  not  to  here.' 

'My  dogs  have  been  properly 
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trained,'  said  Mr.  Felix,  not  without 
dignity,  for  he  was  nettled. 

'Sey  will  pe  trained  not  for 
grouse-shooting/  said  the  gillie,  re- 
solutely. 

Fortunately  the  keeper  got  up  in 
time  to  settle  the  dispute  by  recall- 
ing the  ebullient  pointer  and  put- 
ting another  in  his  place. 

'The  grouse  are  rather  wild/ 
said  Mr.  Felix,  mildly. 

'Yes,  sir,  they  are;  but  there's 
nae  use  shootin'  at  them  when 
they're  oot  o'  sicht/ 

'When  they're  what?' 

'Oot  o'  sicht.  By  the  time  ye 
fired  there  wasna  a  bird  to  be  seen ; 
they  were  a'  ayont  the  hillock  out 
there,  wi'  that  deevil  o'  a  dowg  after 
them.' 

Mr.  Felix  said  no  more,  but  di- 
rected the  gillie  to  get  in  the  dogs, 
and,  with  an  unholy  light  rising  in 
his  eyes,  came  over  to  me. 

'I  suppose  we're  not  bound  to 
pay  these  fellows,  if  they  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  else  than  uncivil 
beasts,  are  we?  I  thought  there 
was  to  be  some  sort  of  pleasure  in 
a  party  like  this:  I  don't  see  it 
People  come  here  for  amusement — 
and  precious  expensive  amusement 
it  is—and  not  to  be  insulted  by  a  lot 
of  rascally  poachers/ 

'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  I 
asked. 

'  I  shall  stay  with  you  for  a  while/ 
he  said,  *  and  see  how  you  get  on.  I 
don't  care  about  shooting  just  yet.  I 
want  to  see  whether  the  dogs  work 
decently/ 

Mr.  Felix,  however,  in  rather  an 
excited  manner,  loaded  his  gun  and 
put  it  over  his  shoulder.  The  dogs 
worked  decently  enough,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  one  of  them  was 
struck  motionless. 

'  Now,'  I  said  to  Felix, '  come  along 
cautiously,  and  be  sure  you  fire  at 
the  right-hand  bird/ 

We  got  about  fifteen  yards  from 
the  grouse  before  they  rose,  and  I 
saw  Felix's  face  pale  with  the  start 
which  the  sudden  whirr  of  their 
wings  gave  him.  Up  went  his  gun ; 
he  clenched  his  teeth;  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  terrific  report, 
followed  by  the  heavy  fall  of  my 
friend  on  the  heather.  There  he  lay, 
with  white  nice  and  closed  eyes, 
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while  the  gillies  came  rushing 
up.  I  tried  to  rouse  him ;  he  only 
groaned— 

'What's  the  matter,  Felix?  are 
you  hurt?* 

'Bring  the  pony,  and  take  me 
home/  he  whispered ; '  I  have  broken 
my  shoulder- blade.' 

A  little  sherry  poured  down  bis 
throat  seemed  to  revive  him;  and 
by-and-by  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  placed  upon  his  legs.  One  of 
the  men,  in  the  meantime,  had  lifted 
Mr.  Felix's  gun,  and  tried  both 
barrels  with  the  ramrod. 

'The  shentleman  will  have  put 
sa  two  charges  in  sa  one  barrel,' 
said  he,  gravely. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  impudent 
thief!'  cried  Felix,  with  an  electric 
spasm  of  rage;  'if  you'd  bring  over 
that  pony,  instead  of  standing  there 
like  a  diseased  hyena,  you'd  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  your  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  month.' 

All  persuasion  was  useless.  It 
was  of  no  avail  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Felix  that  his  shoulder  would  re- 
cover from  the  temporary  blow  it 
had  received :  he  insisted  on  his  at 
once  proceeding    homeward    and 

Setting  to  bed.  The  last  I  saw  of 
im  was  the  pony  and  its  disconso- 
late rider  disappearing  over  the 
moor,  Mr.  Felix  looking  no  more 
the  bright  and  gallant  creature  he 
had  appeared  as  he  set  out  in  the 
morning. 

But  when  I  returned  to  the  lodge 
at  night,  expecting  to  find  our  little 
household  hushed  and  quiet  in  defe- 
rence to  the  whim  of  the  hurt  man, 
I  was  amazed  to  hear  a  succession 
of  strange  sounds  issuing  from  the 
window  of  our  largest  room— ring- 
ing shouts  of  laughter,  hurried 
stampings  of  feet  on  the  wooden 
floor,  and  low,  shrill  whoops  were 
blended  in  wild  confusion,  which 
seemed  all  the  madder  when  con- 
trasted with  the  stillness  outside. 
Approaching  the  window,  I  beheld 
a  scene  which  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  that  which  Tarn  o'Shanter  saw 
in  Alloway  Kirk.  The  shutters 
were  not  closed,  and  the  candles  in- 
side were  burning  brightly,  so  that 
Jamieson  and  myself  could  see  with- 
out being  seen.  The  central  table  of 
the  room  had  been  carried  into  the 
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passage;  another  smaller  table  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  apartment,  covered 
'with  tumblers,  which  sent  forth 
reeking  fames  of  whisky-punch; 
seven  or  eight  men— apparently 
cottars  from  the  neighbourhood— 
and  three  farm-lasses  were  dancing 
a  wild  promiscuous  reel,  and  keep- 
ing time  by  howling  rather  than 
singing '  Miss  Lawson's  Strathspey ' 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  while 
ever  and  anon  this  unearthly  musio 
was  enlivened  by  the  ear-piercing 
whoops  of  the  dancers.  Nothing  but 
the  insanity  of  whisky-toddy  could 
have  produced  such  an  amazing 
saturnalia,  which  was  not  the  less 
surprising  that  it  took  place  in  a 
private  house  for  which  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  paying  rent. 

'  What's  this?*  I  said,  turning  to 
Jamieson. 

The  tall  Scotchman  could  only 
look  on  with  open  mouth  and  eyes. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  deevil's  dance 
afore/  said  he ;  '  and  to  think  they 
should  be  disturbin9  Mr.  Felix  in 
that  mainner.  Losh  me !  is  that  no 
your  friend  in  the  big  chair  ?' 

My  attention  having  been  fixed 
upon  the  dancers,  had  prevented 
my  observing,  by  the  Bide  of  the 
tabie,  a  large  arm-chair,  which  occu- 
pied the  place  of  honour  at  the  head 
of  the  room.  On  this  capacious 
throne  sat  the  gentle  Felix;  and,  as 
I  caught  glimpses  of  him  through 
the  figures  of  the  reel,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  he  was  beating  time  on 
the  table  with  a  poker,  while  he  re* 
garded  the  people  before  him  with 
a  maundering  smile.  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  enter. 

Scarcely  had  we  got  inside  the 
door,  when  the  cook  came  running 
forward  with  a  dreadful  story.  Mr. 
Felix,  on  reaching  home,  had  ordered 
some  whisky  and  water — an  order 
which  was  repeated  several  times, 
until  there  was  heard  to  issue  from 
his  room,  shortly  after  dinner,  an  un- 
earthly sound,  as  of  some  one  sing- 
ing, in  a  thin  and  querulous  voice, 
a  pathetio  ballad.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Felix  had  more  whisky  and  water; 
and  finally  went  out  and  sent  for  all 
the  people  round  about  to  come  and 
keep  him  company.  The  two  jars 
of  whisky  which  we  had  sent  on 
from  Iiuntly  were  placed  in  this 


big  room;  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
tumblers  were  demanded :  and  then 
began  the  orgie  which  had  gradually 
increased  in  fury  during  the  evening. 

With  difficulty  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  dancers  towards  my 
friend. 

'Aha!'  he  said,  with  an  idiotic 
simper, '  shot  many  grouse,  old  boy  ? 
I  think  yon  had  three  brace  when 
I  left;  but  you  know  they  were 
all  flukes;  yon  know  they  were. 
Where's  old  Jamieson  ?  Tell  him  to 
come  and  have  a  dance  or  a  song.' 

Suddenly  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed,  and  he  struck  the 
poker  upon  the  table. 

'Silence!'  he  roared,  'the  com* 
pany  will  be  seated,  and  a  song  will 
be  sung.' 

There  was  a  general  scuffling  to- 
wards the  chairs,  and  then  ensued  a 
painful  silence,  for  no  one  would 
sing,  when  np  got  Mr.  Felix,  and 
proceeded,  in  a  voice  which  re- 
sembled a  very  faint  Jew's-harp,  to 
sing— 

'  When  other  lips  and  other  hearts 
Their  tales  of  love  shall  tell/ 

But  he  had  not  proceeded  further 
when  he  suddenly  vacated  his  throne, 
and  disappeared  from  the  room, 
thereby  ending  a  scene  which  I  was 
not  sorry  to  see  curtailed. 

For  two  days  Mr.  Felix  did  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  for  two  more  ho 
remained  in  the  house ;  a  space  of 
time  which  he  occupied  in  assever- 
ating that  the  Government  should 
abolish  the  sale  ot  that  particular 
poison   known  as  Scotch  whisky. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  Mr.  Felix 
again  shouldered  his  gun  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  moor,  where,  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  had  found   the 
grouse  very  plentiful.     I  noticed 
upon  this  occasion,  however,  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  keeping  near 
me,  avoided  me  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  there  was  a  deal  of  un- 
necessary whispering  between  him 
and  one  of  the  gillies  named  John. 
By-and-by,  indeed,  we  split  up  into 
two  parties,  and  Mr.  Felix,  his  dogs, 
and  attendant,  passed   from  sight 
over  one  of  the  broad  slopes  which 
lie  around  the  base  of  GairnantouL 

We  had  fixed  to  take  luncheon  at 
half-past  twelve,  by  the  side  of  a 
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rivulet  which  came  down  from  the 
hill  through  the  moor;  and  great 
indeed  was  the  alteration  in  my 
friend's  face  as  he  returned  to  the 
appointed  place  at  that  honr.  He 
was  positively  radiant;  his  cheeks 
wore  a  fine  pinky  glow,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  joyous. 

'  I  heard  yon  fire  several  times/ 1 
said,  as  we  sat  down  upon  the  dry, 
warm  heather.  'Bid  you  kill  any* 
thing?' 

Felix  pointed  to  the  hag  which 
the  gillie  had  deposited  at  some  dis- 
tance from  us. 

'  Rather  1'  he  said,  with  a  proud 
look. 

'How  many?* 

'Four  brace  and  a  half/ 

I  looked  at  Felix :  his  eyes  did  not 
quail  in  the  least  Had  he  not  cor- 
roborative testimony  in  the  bag? 

1  How  many  did  you  miss  V 

'Not  one  the  whole  morning;  but 
several  packs  rose  out  of  shot' 

'  Why,  grouse-shooting  has  come 
upon  you  like  an  inspiration.' 

Mr.  Felix  said  nothing,  but  mer- 
rily began  to  cut  the  string  of  a 
champagne-bottle  he  had  fished  out 
of  the  stream.  That  night  he  re- 
turned with  thirteen  brace  in  the 
bag ;  and  a  happy  man  was  he,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  qualms  of 
sickness  which  he  even  yet  felt  as 
the  result  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  national  drink  of  Scotland. 

The  following  day  he  was  nearly 
as  successful ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  lay  a  wager  on  his 
prowess.  But  what  puzzled  me  ex- 
temely  was  the  fact  that  by  no  en- 
ticement whatever  could  I  induco 
him  to  give  me  ocular  demonstration 
of  his  skilL  I  wanted  him  to  come 
with  me  across  the  lowest  part  of 
the  moor,  where  the  grouse  were 
rather  wilder;  but  he  betrayed  a 
strong  preference  for  the  slopes  of 
Gairnantoul,  where  he  never  failed 
to  disappear  from  sight  For  several 
days  this  continued,  and  Mr.  Felix 
gradually  grew  in  our  estimation. 
Jamieson  no  longer  addressed  him 
with  an  easy  indifference  to  his  au- 
thority. The  gillies  no  longer  winked 
at  him  behind  his  back.  When  he 
returned  to  the  lodge  in  the  evening 
he  lay  back  in  his  easy  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  knew  he  had 


deservedly  won  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  and  his  general  suavity  and 
complaisance  now  knew  no  bounds. 
Nevertheless  the  problem  remained 
inexplicable.  By  what  oharm  did 
this  sportsman,  who  had  never 
loaded  a  gun  before  in  his  life,  con* 
jure  the  grouse  to  come  to  him  and  be 
bagged?  One  afternoon  I  was  climb* 
ing  up  a  somewhat  rocky  incline, 
the  top  of  which  was  covered  with 
patches  of  heather  and  grass.  One 
of  my  dogs  was  pointing  steadily, 
and  as  1  advanced  the  pack  rose 
into  the  air.  Instead  of  two  barrels 
four  were  discharged,  and  three  oi 
the  birds  fell.  I  immediately 
ascended  the  few  remaining  yards 
of  the  incline,  and  beheld  before  me 
John  the  gillie,  who,  as  I  could  see 
from  the  smoke  of  the  barrels,  had 
iust  fired.  Mr.  Felix  was  close  be- 
hind him,  with  the  game-bag  over 
his  shoulder,  and  clearly  keeping  as 
sharp  a  look-out  for  observers  as  for 
points.  The  secret  was  at  once  re- 
vealed :  to  secure  his  reputation 
Felix  had  bribed  this  villain  John 
to  silence,  and  had  commissioned 
him  to  shoot  the  grouse  for  him.  It 
was  the  evil  fortune  of  the  gillie  to 
be  too  successful,  and  therebv  to 
have  awakened  suspicions  which 
were  now  verified. 

I  withdrew  gently  from  my  po- 
sition, where  I  had  been  unnoticed, 
and,  rounding  the  slope,  appeared 
on  the  summit  by  another  side.  Fe- 
lix, having  been  apprised  of  our 
proximity  by  the  firing,  had  by  this 
time  secured  his  gun,  and  came  for- 
ward with  a  pleasant  smile  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  had  hit  two  of  the 
three  birds.  The  unhappy  man  was 
now  so  skilled  in  imposture,  that 
the  easy  assurance  with  which  he 
claimed  the  two  birds  as  the  result 
of  his  certain  aim  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  witness.  But  I  did  not 
choose  just  then  to  confound  him 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  secret 
which  I  had  won.  I  reserved  that 
retribution  for  a  better  time,  though 
I  was  determined  that  the  grace- 
less gillie  should  have  no  more 
grouse-shooting  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  month. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  how- 
ever, Felix  was  confronted  by  intel- 
ligence which  awoke  his  concern  in 
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matters  of  moro  importance  than 
the  making-Tip  of  a  big  I  ag.  A  rail- 
way in  which  he  was  a  large  share- 
holder had  got  into  dire  difficulties 
and  his  lawyer  counselled  him  to 
return  to  London  forthwith.  Mr. 
Felix's  resolution  was  taken  on  tho 
spot.  Indeed,  could  ono  wonder 
that  his  liking  for  grouse- shooting 
was  a  thing  easily  to  bo  pet  aside  ? 
He  left  his  guns,  Ac,  for  a  friend  to 
whom  he  intended  offering  the  re- 
maining portion  of  our  month,  and 
started  for  London  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.     As  yet  I  have  not 


revealed  to  him  my  acquaintance 
with  his  method  of  shooting  grouse; 
and  Mrs.  Felix  is  doubtless  pleased 
to  know  that  her  friends  were  in 
due  course  apprised  of  her  hus- 
liand's  sportsmanlike  qualities  by 
the  arrival  of  certain  perforated 
wooden  boxes.  But  the  story  was 
not  long  in  leaking  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballinclough ;  and  the 
depraved  gillie  who  entered  into  the 
plot  had  so  little  sense  of  shame  as 
openly  to  boast  of  and  laugh  over 
the  exploit  among  his  companions. 

W.B. 
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(A  YOUNG  LADrS  LETTER.) 

Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Cbaufurd. 

DOWN  hero,  my  Milly,  by  the  sea — 
A  '  London  out  of  town '  they  term  it — 
My  days  are  dull  as  dull  can  be, 
As  dull  as  those  of  any  hermit. 
When  Aunty  started  for  the  place 

To  which  my  luck  has  now  consigned  me, 
I  followed  with  as  ill  a  grace 
As  though  I  left  my  heart  behind  mo. 

Wo  take  a  very  weary  walk 

U]X)n  the  jetty  in  the  morning, 
When  Aunty  garnishes  her  talk 

With  good  advice  and  healthy  warning ;— 
And  ov'ry  day  upon  the  pier 

Wo  walk  again  when  evening  closes. 
It  does  me  good— but,  Milly  dear, 

You  can't  conceive  how  Aunty  proses. 

She  guards  me  grimly  to  and  fro, 

I  cannot  stir  a  step  without  her ; — 
Wherever  we  may  chance  to  go 

She  always  has  her  eyes  about  her. 
I  caught  a  lecture  yesterday, 

Because  a  lively- looking  stranger 
Kept  close  behind  us  all  the  way — 

(As  if  there  could  be  any  danger !) 

That  stranger  had  a  lively  friend — 

Perhaps  a  cousin  or  a  brother 
(I  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  lend 

The  least  attention  to  the  other.) 
But  oh !  he  gave  me  such  a  bow 

And  such  a  look  of  admiration 
That  suddenly— I  cant  say  how— 

I  felt  a  kind  of  palpitation. 


I  ^ 
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The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 

I  smiled  sedately  as  we  met — 

But  Aunty  saw  the  whole  proceeding, 
And  fell  instanter  in  a  pet 

About  my  'want  of  proper  breeding.' 
What  if  the  good  of  coming  down 

To  places  by  the  sea,  my  Milly, 
Where  things  that  one  may  do  in  town 

Are  called  ridiculous  and  silly? 
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THE  Queen  and  Prince  Albert) 
What  familiar  words  are  these ! 
For  how  many  years  this  conjunc- 
tion of  names  was  the  most  cus- 
tomary and  the  most  pleasing  that 
met  the  eye  and  ear.  They  were 
mingled  together  in  the  converse  of 
the  hour,  in  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  men,  in  aspirations  of  loyalty 
and  goodwill,  in  the  supplications 
of  the  solemn  liturgy.  The  royal 
pair  almost  seemed  to  live  a  charmed 
life.  There  was  almost  something 
superhuman  in  the  greatness  ana 
the  happiness  that  belonged  to  them. 
How  rich  and  affluent  was  that  blent 
existence !  Not  alone  that  they  .were 
the  highest  in  estate  and  rank,  but 
there  was  affluence  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  of  taste,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  principle.  In  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High — inscru- 
table but  doubtless  fall  of  mercy 
and  meaning— the'  blameless  Prince' 
was  called  away  to  still  higher  rank 
and  estate,  the  affluence  of  'the 
better  things  to  come/  But  the 
names  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  are  never  to  be  dissociated. 
She  and  her  people  have  lavished  on 
his  memory  all  the  wealth  of  monu- 
ment and  device.  Her  Majesty  has 
gone  still  farther,  and  in  the  present 
volume  she  raises  a  monument  of 
unique  interest  and  importance 
which  will  take  its  place  among  the 
classics  of  literature.  Such  a  work 
as  this  is  unique  in  our  own  lan- 
guage or  in  any  other  language. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  royal  and 
noble  authors,  but  it  would  never 
have  entered  Walpole's  cold  and 

*  *  The  Early  Tears  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by 
Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.'  London  s 
Smith  and  Elder,  1867. 


narrow  mind  to  conceive  of  such  a 
work  as  this.  It  is  both  a  biography 
and  an  autobiography.  It  is  a  bio- 
graphy of  Prince  Albert;  it  is  also 
an  autobiography,  the  Queen's  life 
written  by  the  Queen  herself.  We 
might  most  fitly  entitle  our  paper 
'Victoria  and  Albert'  The  lives 
are  synchronous.  From  the  first 
the  princely  boy  is  led  to  think  of 
his  royal  cousin  across  the  narrow 
seas  as  his  future  bride.  For  him 
she  is  *  the  Flower  of  May.'  Again 
and  again  there  are  points  of  con- 
tact in  their  lives,  and  then  the 
marriage,  so  lair  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  and  earth,  so  infinitely  bless- 
ing and  blessed.  There  are  many 
persons  who  could  not  understand 
the  character  of  Prince  Albert  whilo 
he  was  living ;  there  are  some  few 
who  cannot  understand  it  now  he  is 
gone.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed 
if  the  case  were  otherwise.  Wo 
should  be  sorry  if  the  selfish  and 
ignoble  could  comprehend  that  cha- 
racter and  career  so  pure  and  stain- 
less and  serene.  Even  ordinary 
men,  who  are  susceptible  of  being 
dazzled  by  brilliant  qualities,  who 
are  attracted  by  wandering  stars 
and  meteoric  fires,  shrink  from 

'  The  pure  severity  of  perfect  light.' 

In  the  exquisite  unison  and  balance 
of  faculties,  in  the  sublime  self- 
repression  and  self-abnegation,  in 
the  unwavering  instincts  of  duty 
and  religion,  in  the  calm  judicial 
tone  of  thought,  in  the  unvarying 
devotion  to  intellectual  labours, 
there  almost  appears  something 
cold  and  austere,  something  re- 
moved from  ordinary  sympathies 
and  ordinary  experience ;  but  this 
volume  shows  us  that  his  character 
was  essentially  most  human,affection- 
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ate  almost  to  morbid  sensitiveness, 
keenly  alive  to  every  social  and  do- 
mestic feeling,  reflecting  every  pass- 
ing emotion  of  his  profound  and 
many-sided  nature.  We  say  de- 
liberately that  history  hardly  pre- 
sents us  with  so  perfect  an  example; 
examples  the  most  nearly  approx- 
imate to  his  are  but  to  be  fouud  in 
his  own  Saxon  ancestors,  in  our 
English  Alfred,  in  St.  Louis  of 
France.  "We  do  not  propose  to 
criticise  this  volume ;  it  belongs  to 
a  region  separate  and  beyond  criti-  . 
eism.  There  are  persons  who  can 
'botanise  upon  a  mother's  grave/ 
and  there  are  persons  who  will  read 
this  book  as  they  would  read  an 
ordinary  critical  or  historical  work. 
Even  tried  by  such  a  standard  as 
this  the  work  will  challenge  and 
meet  criticism  and  hold  its  own 
in  any  comparisons  with  contem- 
porary biography,  or  biography  far 
removed  from  being  contemporary. 
But  this  is  not  the  right  mode  in 
which  such  a  work  ought  to  be  met 
— not  the  kind  of  test  which  we 
should  wish,  for  ourselves  or  our 
readers,  to  be  applied.  Wo  welcomo 
the  Queen's  work  as  her  gift  to  her 
loving  people,  as  admitting  them  to 
a  share  in  her  sorrows  and  her 
memories,  and  our  feelings  can  bo 
only  those  of  the  deepest  loyalty  to 
our  royal  lady,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  wo  may  be  able  to  realize 
something  of  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual lineaments  of  our  lost  Prince. 

When  the  Prince's  bill  of  natu- 
ralisation was  before  the  English 
parliament  there  were  some  igno- 
rant sectarians  who  complained  that 
the  Prince  was  not  styled  a  Pro- 
testant, and  inquired  if  he  really  was 
such.  These  persons  must  have  been 
strangely  ignorant  both  of  contem- 
porary and  past  history.  Had  they 
never  heard  of  the  heroic  ancestor 
of  Prince  Albert's,  the  friend  and 
deliverer  of  Luther,  who  risked  and 
lost  his  dominions  against  Charles  V. 
in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines  ? 
He,  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
him  as  he  was  playing  at  chess  in 
his  castle  that  he  was  to  die,  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  of 
Charles,  trusted  that  his  wife  would 
not  yield  her  besieged  fortress,  and 
then  challenged  his  adversary  to 


continuo  tho  gaine,  and  won  it. 
Another  ancestor,  the  Elector  Fre- 
derick the  Wise,  magnanimously 
refused  the  crown  of  Germany,  and 
was  the  means  of  conferring  it  upon 
that  very  Charles  V. 

Of  such  a  stock  came  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  he  inherited  these  ances- 
tral qualities  of  courage  and  magna- 
nimity.     In  conscqnenco  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  convictions  the  elder 
branch  of  the  great  Saxon  family 
the  Ernestine,  lost  their  inheritance, 
and  the  Saxon  tlirone  passed  to  the 
younger,  the  Albertine  branch.  The 
Coburg  family,  through  the  magni- 
ficent  alliances   which   they  have 
formed,   have    become    the    most 
powerful  family  in  Europe,  a  late 
amends  for  the  deprivation  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.      Tho  common 
grandmother  of  Prince  Albert  and 
of  the   Queen   was  the  Dowager- 
Duchess   of   Coburg-Saalfeld,  who 
always  acted  a  mother's  part  towards 
the  Prince,  and   looked  earnestly 
forward  to  a  marriage  between  the 
two,  but  died  before  the  event  hap- 
pened.   He  was  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  a  mother's  care,  for  his 
own  mother  was  first  separated  and 
then  divorced  from  his  father,  and 
died  young,  atter  a  sad,  lingering  ill- 
ness.   The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Kosenau,  a  summer  residence  of  tho 
Duke's,  about  four  miles  from  Co- 
burg, to  which  our  own  royal  family 
have  always  been  deeply  attached, 
and   the   Dowager   Duchess   lived 
a  little  way  out  of  tho  town  on  tho 
other  side.     Although  the  Queen 
was  a  very  young  girl  when  her 
grandmother  died,  she  perfectly  re- 
collects her,  and  describes  her  as 
'  a  most  remarkable  woman,  with  a 
most   powerful,  energetic,   almost 
masculine  mind,  accompanied  with 
great  tenderness  of  heart  and  ex- 
treme love  for  nature/     Certainly 
these  qualities  have  been  reproduced 
in  her  grandchildren,  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince;  and  her  son  Leopold, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  conspi- 
cuously recalls  many  of  her  greatest 
qualities.     Between  King  Leopold 
and  his  nephew  and  niece,  the  ten- 
derest  confidence  and  affectionalways 
existed.    He,  more  than  any  other 
person,  brought  to  pass  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  a  degree,  which  was 
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perhaps  hardly  understood  in  his 
lifetime,  ha  was  to  the  last  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
English  court  and  of  the  nation.  The 
earliest  to  the  interesting  appendices 
in  this  volume  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant one,  and  is  entitled  '  Remi- 
niscences of  King  Leopold/  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  a  memoir 
written  by  the  King  himself  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Viotoria  in  1862. 
This  is  deeply  interesting,  especially 
in  the  notices  of  the  English  royal 
family,  and  some  abridged  extracts 
will  be  a  fit  prelude  to  further  re- 
marks on  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert, 

'Without  meaning  to  say  any- 
thing unkind  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Saxon  family,  ours  [to  which 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  belonged] 
was  more  truly  intelligent,  and  more 
naturally  so,  without  affectation,  or 
anything  pedantic  about  it.' 

'  It  was  in  January,  at  Berlin,  that 
Prince  Leopold  received  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Prince  Regent  to  come 
to  England,  and  also  an  explanation 
from  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  left  in 
fearfully  cold  weather  for  Coburg. 
He  caught  an  inflammatory  cold 
which  detained  him,  to  his  great 
dismay,  at  Coburg,  receiving  the 
most  pressing  letters  from  England 
to  hasten  bis  arrival.  It  was  painful 
to  be  quite  unable  to  set  out,  and 
only  in  February  could  he  leave 
Coburg.  At  Calais  he  was  detained 
by  stormy  weather.  In  London  he 
found  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Brighton,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  received 
him  graciously,  though  suffering 
from  gout.  He  spoke  about  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  his  plans 
ab.mt  her.  There  were  no  formal 
fiancailles,  but  the  marriage  was 
declared  as  being  fully  decided. 
Claremont,  the  property  of  Mr.  B. 
Ellis,  was  selected  by  Prince  Leo- 
pold, after  having  seen  other  places. 
In  September  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess established  themselves  there. 
Unfortunately  the  season  was  un- 
commonly rainy.  The  Orleans  family 
came  to  Claremont  and  wore  visited 
at  Twickenham.  The  Princess's 
health  was  liable  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranged. Her  nerves  had  suffered 
much  during  the  last  few  years. 


She  improved,  however,  visibly,  at 
Claremont  From  March  there  be- 
gan to  be  hopes.  The  Princess's 
health  was  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
She  gave  up,  however,  walking  too 
much,  which  proved  pernicious. 
November  saw  the  ruin  of  this  happy 
home,  and  the  destruction  at  ono 
blow  of  every  hope  and  happiness 
ot  Prince  Leopold.  He  has  never 
recovered  the  feeling  of  happiness 
which  had  blessed  his  short  married 
life. 

'  The  Dnke  of  Kent  had  offered  his 
hand  to  the  princess  of  Leiningen, 
but  her  position  as  guardian  of  her 
children  created  delays.  Princess 
Charlotte,  who  loved  tenderly  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  most 
ardently  desirous  of  this  union,  and 
most  impatient  to  see  it  concluded. 
The  Regent  was  not  kind  to  his 
brother  [the  Duke  of  Kent!  At 
every  instant  something  or  other  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  arose.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  resided  repeatedly 
at  Claremont  Prince  Leopold  made 
in  August  an  excursion  to  Scotland 
and  through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. He  received  everywhere  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome.  The 
Regent  was  not  pleased  with  this 
journey.  1820,  Prince  Leopold  was 
at  Lord  Craven's  when  the  news 
arrived  that  a  cold  which  the  Duko 

tot  at  Salisbury,  visiting  the  cathe- 
ral,  had  become  alarming.  Soon 
after  the  Prince's  arrival  the  Duke 
breathed  his  last  The  Duchess, 
who  lost  a  most  amiable  and  devoted 
husband,  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  distress.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Prince  Leopold  had  not  been 
out  of  the  country,  or  the  poor  Duke 
had  left  his  family  deprived  of  all 
means  of  existence.  The  journey  to 
Kensington  was  most  painful,  and 
the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  very 
severe.  King  George  III.  died  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  as  his  son. 
King  George  IV.  showed  himself  at 
the  first  moment  very  afikble  to 
Prince  Leopold.' 

This  suability  did  not  continue 
after  Prince  Leopold  had  visited 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  after  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her  had  been  given 
np— an  issue  to  which  Prince  Leo- 
pold's call  had  contributed.  'The 
King  was  furious,  and  particularly 
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against  Prince  Leopold.  He  never 
forgave  it;  being  very  vindictive, 
though  he  occasionally  showed 
kinder  sentiments,  particularly  dur- 
ing Mr.  Canning's  being  minister. 
He,  of  course,  at  first  declared  that 
he  would  never  see  the  Prince  again. 
However,  the  Duke  of  York  arranged 
an  interview.  The  King  could  not 
resist  his  curiosity,  and  got  Prince 
Leopold  to  tell  him  how  Queen 
Caroline  was  dressed,  and  all  sorts 
of  details/ 

Very  interesting  notices  are  given 
of  the  childhood  and  girlhood  of  the 
Queen,  though  not  with  the  same 
fullness  as  is  the  case  with  Prince 
Albert,  which  is,  of  course,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  a  formal  biography  of 
the  Prince.  The  Dowager-Duchess 
of  Coburg  writes  to  her  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent, '  How  pretty 
the  May  Flower  (the  Princess,  now 
Queen,  Victoria)  will  be  when  I  see 
it  in  a  year's  time.  Siebold  cannot 
sufficiently  describe  what  a  dear 
little  love  it  is.  ....  The  English 
like  Queens,  and  the  niece  of  the 
ever -lamented,  beloved  Charlotte 
will  be  most  dear  to  them/  She 
again  writes :  '  I  see  by  the  English 
newspapers  that  "  his  Majesty  and 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  went 
on  Virginia  Water."  The  little  mon- 
key must  have  pleased  and  amused 
him.  She  is  such  a  pretty,  clover 
child/  King  Leopold  mentions  in 
his  memoir  that  in  1824  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  repeatedly  spent  some  time 
at  Claremont.  The  Queen  subjoins 
in  a  note, '  These  were  the  happiest 
days  of  the  Queen's  childhood/ 
Again,  when  King  Leopold  relates 
how  he  refused  the  crown  of  Greece 
on  a  dispute  respecting  the  frontier 
of  the  new  kingdom,  the  Queen 
writes:  'The  Queen  well  remem- 
bers her  joy  when  this  took  place, 
as  she  adored  her  uncle,  and  was  in 
despair  at  the  thought  of  his  de- 
parture for  Greece/  Some  more 
passages  from  the  letters  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince's  grandmother 
relate  to  her.  When  the  eleventh 
year  was  completed  she  writes: 
'My  blessing  and  good  wishes  for 
the  day  which  gave  you  the  sweet 
blossom  of  May  I  May  God  preserve 
and  protect  the  valuable  life  of  that 
lovely  flower  from  all  the  dangers 


that  will  beset  her  mind  and  heart ! 
The  rays  of  the  sun  are  scorching 
at  the  height  to  which  she  may  ono 
day  attain.  It  is  only  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  that  all  the  fine  qualities 
He  has  put  into  that  young  soul  can 
be  kept  pure  and  untarnished.  How 
well  I  can  sympathise  with  the  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  that  must  possess 
you  when  that  time  comes.  God, 
who  has  helped  you  through  so 
many  bitter  hours  of  grief,  will  be 
your  help  still.  Put  your  trust  in 
Him/  Again,  when  George  the 
Fourth  dies,  she  writes:  'God  bless 
old  England,  where  my  beloved 
children  live,  and  where  the  sweet 
blossom  of  May  may  one  day  reign ! 
May  God  yet  for  many  years  keep 
the  weight  of  a  crown  from  her 
young  head!  and  let  the  intelligent 
dear  child  grow  up  to  girlhood 
before  this  dangerous  grandeur  de- 
volves upon  her/  Once  more: 
'May  God  bless  and  protect  our 
little  darling!  If  I  could  but  once 
see  her  again !  The  print  you  sent 
me  of  her  is  not  like  the  dear  picture 
I  have.  The  quantity  of  curls  hide 
the  well-shaped  head  and  make  it 
look  too  large  for  the  lovely  little 
figure/ 

We  now  turn  to  the  companion 
portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  which  is 
sketched  more  largely  and  carefully. 
There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  due  estimate  of  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  childhood. 
Mere  precocity  is  frequently  un- 
healthy, and  the  minds  that  mature 
best,  commonly  enough,  have  not 
been  precocious.  Much  of  the  flush 
and  efflorescence  of  youth  passes 
away  and  leaves  no  solid  fruit.  The 
Prince  appears  to  have  been  a  child 
of  remarkable  physical  beauty,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  capable  of  form- 
fng  a  clear  judgment  and  not  likely 
to  be  misled  by  a  blind  unreason- 
ing admiration  for  infantile  graces. 
There  are  several  notices,  however, 
which,  from  ^his  premature  death, 
acquire  a  mournful  significance, 
which  appear  to  indicate  that, 
though  strong  and  active,  he  had 
not  much  real  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, and  was  ill  fitted  to  cope 
against  disease.  He  was  hardly 
four  years  old  when  he  was  taken 
from  his  nurse  and  confided  to  the 
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care  of  a  tutor,  and  we  have  actually 
his  letters  and  journals  before  he 
was  six.  The  annals  of  the  British 
nursery  very  rarely  supply  incidents 
of  such  extreme  forwardness.  In 
his  childhood  we  find  him  constantly 
at  Gotha,  to  which  duchy  his  father 
had  succeeded;  and  his  maternal 
grandmother,  or  rather  his  mother's 
stepmother,  the  Duchess-Dowager  of 
Gotha,  after  the  death  of  the  good 
Duchess -Dowager  of  Oobnrg,  to 
whose  letters  we  have  been  so  much 
indebted,  became  his  nearest  and 
most  beloved  female  relative. 

The  education  of  the  Prince  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  rather  remark- 
able for  its  compass  and  variety 
than  for  its  depth.  But  an  educa- 
tion must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  scope  and  object  It  was 
not  desired  that  he  should  become 
an  exact  scholar,  or  a  profound 
savant  or  great  artist,  but  it  was 
eminently  desirable  that  he  should 
have  a  liberal  tincture  of  them,  a 
comprehensive  education,  an  educa- 
tion in  which  the  accomplishments 
of  life  should  have  an  equal  place 
with  rts  serious  studies.  Such  a 
scheme  of  education  appears  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  approval  of 
Prince  Albert;  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  education  which  he  himself 
received,  and  which  he  carefully 
planned  for  his  children.  The  pro- 
gramme of  study  which  he  sketched 
out  for  himself  at  Bosenau,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  amounts  to  nine 
hours'  work  a  day,  which  we  think  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Let  us  hope  that, 
like  many  other  such  programmes, 
it  was  not  very  rigorously  adhered 
to,  and  that  the  allotted  hours  were 
not  always  occupied  by  the  full 
strain  of  attention.  Still  there  was 
an  extreme  assiduity  and  intense  de- 
votion to  intellectual  labour.  He 
refuses  the  holidays  which  might 
interrupt  his  studies,  and  as  a  boy  is 
busy  with  profound  studies  which 
might  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
matured  philosopher.  He  is  not 
alone  occupied  with  books,  but  he  is 
fond  of  natural  history,  and  had  that 
enthusiasm  for  natural  scenery 
which  is  the  purest  and  deepest  of 
all  enjoyments.  In  perusing  the 
account  of  the  boyhood  of  the  Prince, 
we  become  conscious  of  the  only  de- 


fect or  awkwardness  which  belongs 
to  the  work.  The  defect  we  mean 
is  almost  unavoidable  when  a  work 
intended  for  a  most  restricted  pri- 
vate circulation  is  made  public  pro- 
perty. There  are  little  details,  full 
of  value  and  interest  for  the  inner 
family  and  near  relatives,  which 
hardly  ought  to  be  brought  before 
the  public,  that  perceives  the  mi- 
nuteness but  only  partially  shares 
that  personal  knowledge  which 
among  personal  intimates  would 
save  them  from  the  imputation  of 
triviality.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
regret  them,  as  they  serve  to  give  a 
character  of  thoroughness  and  ho- 
nesty to  the  work,  which  is  one  of 
its  most  substantial  merits.  We 
return  to  the  narrative  of  the  growth 
of  the  Prince's  mind.  So  studious 
has  he  been  that  we  begin  to  appre- 
hend that  young  people  will  put  him 
down  as  a  bookworm.  But  he  is 
also  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  he  also 
excels  in  manly  exercises,  even  dis- 
tancing all  competitors;  an  obser- 
vant traveller  also,  and  altogether 
the  model  kind  of  man.  He  was 
fond  of  dramatic  representations;  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  possessed  the  dangerous  gift  of 
caricature;  all  of  which  he  seems 
resolutely  to  have  laid  aside  when 
it  was  best  to  do  so.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  Bonn  he  attained  the  highest 
reputation,  and  a  formal  address 
was  presented  to  him  when  he  left 
— of  which  we  are  surprised  to  find 
no  mention  in  this  work — of  a  kind 
to  the  last  degree  honourable  to 
him.  The  following  are  General 
Grey's  remarks,  endorsed  by  the 
Queen,  after  the  mention  of  the 
Prince's  confirmation.  '  His  was  no 
lip  service.  His  faith  was  essentially 
one  of  the  heart,  a  real  and  living 
faith,  giving  a  colour  to  his  whole 
life.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  conviction 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
his  religion  went  far  beyond  mere 
forms,  to  which,  indeed,  he  attached 
no  special  importance.  It  was  not 
with  him  a  thing  to  be  taken  up 
and  ostentatiously  displayed  with 
almost  pharisaical  observance,  on 
certain  days,  or  at  certain  seasons, 
or  on  certain  formal  occasions.  It 
was  part  of  himself.     It  was  en- 
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grafted  in  nis  very  nature  and  di- 
rected bis  every-dajr  life.  In  his 
every  actios,  the  spirit— as  distin- 
guished from  the  letter— the  spirit 
and  essence  of  Christianity  was  his 
constant  and  unerring  guide.' 

The  history  of  the  courtship  and 
marriage  is,  after  all,  briefly  told. 
In  1836  the  Prince  saw  his  future 
bride  for  the  first  time*  They  were 
then  both  in  their  seventeenth  year, 
the  Queen  being  the  elder  by  three 
months.  He  writes :  '  Dear  aunt  is 
very  kind  to  us,  and  does  everything 
she  can  to  please  us;  and  our  cousin 
also  is  very  amiable.  We  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  our  apartment, 
but  are  nevertheless  very  comfort- 
ably lodged.'  After  this  visit  there 
was  a  general  idea  that  a  marriage 
was  certain*  but  the  notion  was  most 
premature.  The  cousins,  however, 
corresponded.  Writing  to  his  father, 
Prince  Albert  says : '  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  received  a  second  and 
still  kinder  letter  from  my  cousin, 
in  which  she  thanks  me  for  my  good 
wishes  on  her  birthday.'  On  her 
accession  he  again  writes  to  congra- 
tulate her,  perhaps  a  little  stiffly. 
Then,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  he  took  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  apparently  to  distract 
public  attention  from  his  preten- 
sions. He  sent  the  Queen  souvenirs 
of  his  travels,  such  as  a  dried  Alpine 
rose  and  autograph  writings  of  Vol- 
taire's. '  The  whole  of  these/  her 
Majesty  writes,  'were  placed  in  a 
small  album,  with  the  dates  at  which 
each  place  was  visited,  in  the  Prince's 
handwriting;  and  this  album  the 
Queen  now  considers  one  of  her 
greatest  treasures,  and  never  goes 
anywhere  without  it.  Nothing  had 
at  this  time  passed  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince;  but  this  gift 
shows  that  the  latter,  in  the  midst 
of  his  travels,  had  not  forgotten  his 
young  cousin/  King  Leopold  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  two  might  be 
a  pair.  Nothing  seemed  more  fair 
and  reasonable,  But  sad  experience 
had  taught  the  wary  Nestor  of  mo- 
narchs,  that,  just  because  it  was  so 
fair  and  reasonable,  the  best-laid 
plan  might  be  deranged  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  There  were 
various  other  competitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  youthful  Queen.    King 


William  in  his  lifetime  had  beep 
opposed  to  the  match,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved— and  this  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  his  kindhearted  character 
— that  he  would  have  withdrawn  his 
opposition  if  he  had  understood  that 
his  niece's  affections  were  engaged. 
After  the  Queen's  statement  that  in 
1836  there  was  nothing;  between 
them,  there  is  a  gap  left  m  the  nar- 
rative; but  in  1838  we  find  tho 
Prince  writing  that  '  the  Queen  had 
in  no  way  altered  her  mind,  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  marry  for  some  time 
yet.'  The  Queen  now  expresses  her 
deep  regret  that  a  formal  engage- 
ment had  not  been  made  at  least  a 
year  earlier  than  it  came  to  pass. 
In  1839  Prince  Albert  was  again  in 
this  country.  The  correspondence 
had  languished,  but  the  Prince  was 
now  resolved  that  matters  should 
be  brought  to  an  issue.  Her  Majesty 
writes,  in  higb-souled  language  of 
affection  and  candour  such  as  never 
before  has  been  uttered  from  a 
throne— 

'Nor  can  the  Queen  now  think 
without  indignation  against  herself, 
of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  wait- 
ing for  probably  three  or  four  years, 
at  the  risk  of  ruining  all  his  pros- 
pects for  life,  until  she  might  feel 
inclined  to  marry  1  And  the  Prince 
has  since  told  her  that  he  came  over 
in  1839  with  the  intention  of  telling 
her,  that  if  she  could  not  then  make 
up  her  mind,  she  must  understand 
that  he  could  not  now  wait  for  a  de- 
cision, as  he  had  done  at  a  former 
period  when  this  marriage  was  first 
talked  about. 

'  The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can 
make  for  herself  is  ip  the  fact  that 
the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded 
life  at  Kensington  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  position  as  Queen  Reg- 
nant, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all 
ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her  mind, 
which  she  now  most  bitterly  re- 
pents. 

'A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl, 
or  one  more  detrimental  to  all 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  can- 
not well  be  imagined  than  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without 
experience  and  without  a  husband 
to  guide  and  support  her.  This  the 
Queen  can  state  from  painful  expe- 
rience; and  she  thanks  God  that 
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none  of  her  dear  daughters  are  ex- 
posed to  such  danger.' 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  the 
Queen  sent  for  him,  c  and/  writes 
Prince  Albert, '  declared  to  me  in  a 
genuine  outburst  of  love  and  affec- 
tion, that  I  bad  gained  her  whole 
heart,  and  would  make  herintenscly 
happy  if  I  would  make  her  the 
sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with 
her/  When  she  announced  her 
forthcoming  marriage  to  the  Council 
ehe  wore  his  portrait  on  her  brace- 
let, which  she  declared  gave  her 
courage.  It  was  understood  that 
the  match  was  one  of  affection,  and 
this  heightened  the  national  joy. 
The  marriage  speedily  followed, 
The  'Times'  account  of  it  is  re- 
printed in  an  appendix.  We  there 
read : '  Her  Majesty  came  next,  look- 
ing  anxious  and  excited.  She  was 
paler  even  than  usual.  Her  Majesty 
wore  the  Collar  of  the  Garter,  but  no 
other  diamonds  or  jewels.  Her  at- 
tendants were  arrayed  with  similar 
simplicity.  Her  Majesty  spoke  in  a 
firm  voice  and  a  tone  audible  in  all 
parts  of  the  chapel.' 

Her  Majesty  is  now  married ;  and 
from  time  to  time  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  a  rare  happiness  such  as  has  sel- 
dom been  paralleled  in  the  cottage, 
and  perhaps  never  on  the  throne. 
Prince  Albert  was  indeed  a  very 
youn^  man,  little  more  than  a  boy, 
but  gifted  with  a  sweet  and  serious 
wisdom  beyond  his  years.  His  des- 
tiny seemed,  and  really  was,  most 
brilliant ;  but  none  the  less  it  was 
truly  a  sacrifice :  it  involved  trouble 
to  his  own  home  and  his  native 
land,  a  rending  of  many  heart* 
strings.  But  Prince  Albert's  cha- 
racter was  one  that  never  shrank 
from  any  sacrifice,  and  found  its 


element  in  self-denial.  Modestly, 
tentatively,  firmly  he  established 
his  own  place,  as  master  of  his 
household,  as  a  ruling  voice  of 
council,  as  one  whose  individu- 
ality was  absolutely  blended  with 
the  Queen's.  By  a  legal  fiction  he 
might  be  a  subject,  but  the  Queen 
always  rested  on  her  marriage  oath 
that  she  should  obey  him.  Unosten- 
tatiously but  perseveringly  he  ad- 
hered to  the  somewhat  stern  line  of 
duty  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself^  true  to  his  own  fame,  to 
his  wife,  and  to  Heaven. 

Her  Majesty  has  written  of  their 
wedded  love  in  passages  of  almost 
inimitable  pathos  and  beauty.  We 
only  retrain  from  quoting  them 
because  by  this  time  they  must  have 
found  their  way  to  the  hands  and 
the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects.  It  is 
not  without  emotion  that  we  part 
from  this  fascinating  volume.  Its 
interest  is  absolutely  unique.  Simply 
as  a  collection  of  State  papers,  as 
materials  for  personal  royal  history, 
it  has  a  value  and  a  verity  which 
attaches  to  no  similar  collection. 
We  shall  wait  with  profoundest  in- 
terest for  the  forthcoming  volumes, 
which  are  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin.  They  will  be  richer, 
perhaps,  in  political  matters  — of 
which  we  find  some  adumbrations  in 
the  present  volume— hut  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  can  excel  in  the 
intense  interest  of  the  personal  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
read  this  book  without  a  quickened 
sense  of  loyalty  towards  the  Queen, 
a  deeper  veneration  for  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Albert  the  Good, 
and  a  profound  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  homage  for  the  revelation  of  bo 
much  love  and  so  muoh  sorrow. 


SKETCHES  FEOM  OUR  OFFICE  WINDOW. 

So.  i.-  -lairtaUtlht  Cirrus'. 


DAY  after  day  tve  look  down  from 
our  windows  on  some  shifting 
aspects  of  the  diorama  of  London 
life.  Assuredly  from  our  post  of 
vantage  we  are  able  to  discover  that 
Piccadilly  Circus  is  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  that  life.  Oar  office  in- 
tersects the  mighty  thoroughfares 
of  Repoot  Street  and  Piccadilly.  If 
a  meditative  philosopher  were  to 
take  his  stand  beneath  a  lamp-post 
of  the  Circus  for  four-nnd-twenty 
hours— and  there  have  been  medi- 
tative philosophers  who  have  been 
very  fond  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
— he  would  see  enough  of  life  and 
incident  to  occupy  him  fully,  espe- 
cially if  he  should  be  of  the  sect  of 
the  laughers  or  weepers.  A  man, 
however,  would  hardly  linger  the 
whole  of  a  day  at  the  Piccadilly 
Circus,    however    intrinsically  im- 


portant the  situation  may  be,  unless 
be  wished  to  establish  a  reputation 
with  the  police  as  a  harmless  luna- 
tic Bnt  when  we  are  in  a  medita- 
tive vein  we  have  only  to  go  to  the 
office  window,  and  by  taking  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  detail,  doing 
a  bit  now  aod  a  bit  at  another  time, 
we  achieve  the  day  and  the  night. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  suave  mari  magna. 
Amid  the  unrest  and  tumult  we  are 
safe  within  our  sanctum,  and  the 
heaving  sea  of  life  may  be  carefully 
noted  and  is  most  worthy  of  accu- 
rate observation. 

We  have  breakfasted  and  arc 
down  (for  once  with  the  porter)  at 
our  office  at  nine,  punctual  as 
the  sun  or  the  Horse  Gaards' 
clock.  How  clear  and  clean  does 
the  long  line  of  Piccadilly  appear. 
stretching  onwards  towards  palaced 
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terraces  and  the  waving  foliage  of 
the  Parksl    It  is  not  often  that  a 
London  street  is  clear  and  clean. 
Even  at  nine  its  aspect  is  sullied 
over ;  but  two  or  three  hours  earlier, 
before  the  shutters  of  a  single  shop 
are  unclosed,  before  any  but  the 
earliest  labourers  and  artisans  are 
wending  their  way  to  their  places 
of  business,  the  street  is  flooded 
with  the  glorious  primal  sunshine, 
and  quite  a  soft  country  air  is  blow- 
ing up  through  the  defile  of  houses. 
As  we  begin  our  work  we  murmur 
'What  a  glorious  dayl'  and  amid 
proofs  and  letters  we  have  rebellious 
fancies  how  much  jollier  it  would  be 
at  Cowes  or  the  heights  of  Rich- 
mond Park.    Then  we  arise  medi- 
tatively and  look  out  of  window. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  or  to  Richmond  for  novelty 
and  interest;  it  is  here,  ready  made 
to  hand,  here  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  if 
we  can  only  '  spot '  it    Not  so  very 
much  of  it,  is  our  second  thought 
Here  are  the  omnibuses  steadily  set- 
ting in  eastwards  with  their  freight 
of  city  men ;  and  here  are  the  casual 
passengers  hurrying  along.     Not 
much  novelty  here,  you  say.  I  defy 
you  to  get  romance  out  of  a  city 
bus.     I  am  not  so  sure.    Little 
Jones,  our  rising  artist,  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  his  wife  on  an  ac- 
quaintance, much  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  interior  of  an  omni- 
bus.   I  grant  you,  however,  that 
this  was  not  at  nine  o'clock  but  at 
noon,  when  the  omnibuses  will  be 
as  full  with  ladies  as  they  are  now 
with  the  men.    Still  there  is  some- 
thing interesting  even  in  these  cart- 
loads of  the  unworthy  sex.    From 
what  snug  suburban  homes   they 
come  up;  look  at  the  button-hole 
rose  which  relieves  the  white  waist- 
coat so  gaily— these  are  the  men 
who  have  got  their  gardens  and 
cottages  not  far  from  the  silvery 
Thames  and  its  wooded  banks.  Nice 
women  brushed  their  hats  for  them 
this  morning,  and  waved  their  hands, 
and  blew  or  gave  soft  kisses.    You 
must  not  smile  at  this  reminiscence 
of  domesticity.  What  is  all  the  hard 
work  of  practical  life  but  the  mere 
apparatus  of    that    little  home? 
Business  is  only  a  cumbrous  ma* 
chinery  set  in  motion  by  the  hidden 


spring  of  love.  Many  of  those  fel- 
lows will  be  working  like  horses  all 
day  simply  that  they  may  wear 
white  waistcoats  and  have  roses  in 
their  button-holes,  and  some  little 
woman  to  watch  them  through  the 
gate  of  the  suburban  villa  as  they 

Sroceed  to  mount  the  'bus  for  the 
ity. 

And  as  for  the  pedestrians,  I 
think  I  may  venture  on  one  simple 
classification,  which  is  that  when 
most  of  the  young  men  are  going 
eastwards  probably  a  majority  of  the 
young  girls  are  going  westwards 
They  must  be  at  their  shops  by  nine 
o'clock.  There  are  of  course  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  them,  but  no  class 
is  so  common  as  those  of  elastic 
step,  and  cheerful  face,  and  graceful 
manner.  And  why  should  not  such 
be  the  case?  They  are  filling  up 
their  own  little  niches  in  the  world 
competently  and  well,  honestly 
earning  a  slender  livelihood  and  a 
trifle  over  for  natural  luxury  in  the 
way  of  dress  and  bonnets,  and  en- 
joying the  real  happiness  of  a  har- 
monious and  well-occupied  life.  If 
you  only  knew  their  individual  his- 
tories, you  would  see  that  nearly  all 
of  them  have  their  part  in  the  home 
history:  the  parent  loving  and 
anxious;  the  brother,  or  sister,  or 
friend  with  whom  they  correspond ; 
their  own  petted  books  and  photo- 
graphs ;  the  clergyman  or  kind  lady 
who  try  to  be  friends  with  them  and 
help  them  on.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  in  France,  but  the  little  Eng- 
lish milliner  is  a  modest,  graceful, 
little  girl  as  a  rule ;  and  shame  on  the 
novelist  or  playwright  who  repre- 
sents her  as  anything  else.  I  hope 
those  great-whiskered  fanny  fellows 
will  not  peer  too  closely  into  the 
bonnet,  albeit  the  blush  is  becoming 
enough,  still  less  that  they  will  say 
anything  rude.  They  nearly  all 
want  to  be  married,  do  these  little 
girls,  and  most  of  them  have  their 
legitimate  aspirations  gratified  some 
fine  day,  but  many  of  them  have  to 
regret  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  early  life. 

But  the  day  wears  on.  It  is  now 
eleven.  I  am  forcibly  reminded  that 
we  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square.  It  is  time 
for  the  dejeuner  a)  la  fourchette,  and 
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tho  French  or  tlio  TVkiaii*  are 
about  to  take  tho  first  dinner  of 
their  day.  The  English  hotels  are 
rather  dull,  but  the  foreign  restau- 
rants are  now  all  alive.  How  our 
foreign  friends,  over  their  black 
coffee,  must  wonder  at  the  substan- 
tial breakfasts  which  our  city  friends 
can  make  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning!  The  Circus  is  a  great 
place  for  foreigners,  where  you  may 
observe  them  helpless  among  tbo 
bewilderment  of  omnibuses  and  tho 
impositions  of  cabmen.  Now  you 
may  notice  one  or  two  knots  of 
sprightly  girls,  but  not  so  pleasant 
or  healthy -looking  as  the  other 
young  people  whom  wo  have  been 
talking  of.  They  belong  to  tho 
ballet  of  the  opera,  and  are  making 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's.  You  will  probably  seo 
the  carriage  of  the  great  prima  donna 
herself.  Now  all  about  the  Circus, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  aro  the 
offices  belonging  to  different  steam- 
boat companies.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  detect  a  group  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  every  now  and  then, 
especially  in  this  holiday  and 
tourist  season.  Your  customary 
traveller  takes  his  berth  as  coolly 
as  he  would  call  a  cab ;  but  every 
now  and  then  there  are  different 
kinds  of  visitors,  people  who  go 
into  the  office  to  make  inquiries 
and  come  out  of  it  to  make 
consultations  on  tho  pavement, 
people  who  have  '  Bradshaw  '  and 
'Murray*  projecting  from  their 
pockets,  people  who  are  irresolute 
and  nervous,  people  who  scan  the 
weather  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  who  have  doleful  thoughts 
about  the  passage  across  the  Chan- 
nel, or  who  are  intrusting  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  to  the  sea, 
with  feelings  analogous  to  those 
which  once  actuated  Christopher 
Columbus.  Now  just  lounge  for  a 
minute  as  those  omnibuses  rest  at 
their  stations  at  the  corner  of  the 
Circus.  This  is  the  great  starting- 
place  where  prudent  people  may 
save  a  penny.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  hundred  yards  very  solvent 
people  will  walk  in  order  to  catch 
the  omnibus  at  the  corner  and  Bave 
a  copper.  I  can  very  well  under- 
stand it  the  case  of  that  thin,  deli- 


cate-look ing  la#ly,  who  is  doubtless 
a  morning  governess,  working 
through  her  hours  of  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  a  shilling  an  hour.  She  will 
take  an  omnibus  to  cave  time  and 
boot-leather,  but  she  will  also  walk 
from  the  Green  Park  to  the  Circus, 
to  save  that  denarius  which  will 
mount  up  in  time  to  something 
which  will  be  considerable  to  her. 
As  tho  '  Atlas '  omnibus  passes,  just 
look  at  that  merry  party  of  chil- 
dren. They  are  going  out  for  a 
holiday  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  are  chattering  about  the  mon- 
keys and  the  elephants.  Then  that 
party  of  ladies  are  coming  from  the 
Clapham  regions  to  pay  a  visit  to 
St.  John's  Wood ;  and  so  great  are 
these  London  distances,  of  which  our 
country  cousins  will  never  make 
themselves  fully  conscious,  that  they 
fully  recognise  that  the  call  is  the 
real  business  of  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  friends  and  rela- 
tions who  do  not  live  in  the  same 
postal  district  see  so  little  of  each 
other.  Then  f  to  see/  as  old  Pepys 
would  say,  the  little  gamins  of  news« 
paper  boys  dash  through  the  whirl 
of  vehicles  to  offer  those  evening 
papors,  which  are  published  a  little 
after  breakfast  time,  but  which  have 
that  humorous  title. 

About  noon  we  can  just  distin- 
guish tho  tinkling  of  the  bell  of  our 
parish  church,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
giving  its  little-heeded  summons  for 
the  passers  by  to  come  for  matin 
song.  But  for  most  Londoners, 
laborare  est  orare  must  be  the  eccle- 
siastical motto.  Sometimes  tho 
street  just  beyond  our  office  is  gay 
with  festive  carriages  and  white- 
favoured  horses.  There  is  a  grand 
wedding  at  St.  James's,  and  our  parish 
church,  in  respect  to  grand  wed- 
dings, is  almost  even  now  with  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square.  Now 
you  recognize  the  men  of  the  clubs 
in  the  Pall  Mall  direction.  Lots  of 
them  are  coming  from  the  region  of 
Jermyn  Street,  on  their  way  to  their 
bow-windows;  you  may  easily  guess 
which  of  them  belong  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  which  to  the  Univer- 
sity Clubs,  and  some  very  acute 
people  will  almost  venture  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Carlton  men  from  the 
Beform.    The  man  of  the  Garriek 
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Club  forms  ft  genus  by  himself,  and 
by  the  knowing  ones  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. There  are  not  many 
lawyers  about  our  circus,  except 
during  the  session  of  Parliament, 
when  we  see  the  acute  combative 
faces  which  may  be  afterwards  re- 
cognized in  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Literary 
men  are  much  more  plentiful.  Near 
oar  office,  in  St.  James's  Square,  is 
the  London  Library,  which  literary 
men  know  and  love  so  well,  with  its 
pleasant  rooms,  and  all  the  good 
books  in  all  the  languages.  It  is 
the  most  natural  walk  in  the  world 
for  the  present  writer  to  vacate  the 
seat  before  the  office  window  for  the 
London  Library,  or  to  betake  him- 
self from  that  crowd  of  books  to  the 
crowd  of  faces. 

In  the  afternoon  we  are  at  our 
busiest    The  shopping  in  Bcgent 
Street  is  at  its  height  The  carriages 
roll  past  from  Piccadilly  and  Fall 
Mall.     Later  they  set  in  Bteadily 
towards  Hyde  Park  Corner.    There 
are  now  fewer  business  people  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  London. 
The  dandies  and  the  exquisites  make 
their  brief  appearance.   Perhaps  the 
smart  young  men    smile   at  that 
studious-looking  man,  with  coat  a 
little  threadbare,  who  is  carrying  a 
heavy  folio  under  his  arm  which  he 
has  just  purchased  in  a  neighbour- 
ing bookseller's  shop,  and  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  rich  in  these.    He  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  statesmen,  and  there 
are  many  wreathed  smiles  for  him 
from  carriage- windows,  if  he  would 
only  condescend  to  note  them.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to   meet  with  a 
great  man  who  can  aflbiti  to  dress 
badly,  and  dresses  badly  accord- 
ingly. I  only  wish  I  was  rich  enough 
to  wear '  a  shocking  bad  hat'   Ire- 
member,  some  years  ago,  happening 
to  walk  behind  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  judges  as  he  had  been 
Walking  up  Parliament  Street,  and 
was  making  a  cut  through  the  wil- 
derness of  lanes  on  the  north  of 
Trafalgar  Square.    He  had  a  huge 
great  coat  on,  of  the  old-fashioned 
broadcloth  and  make,  and  had  a  roll 
in  his  walk  certainly  the  reverse  of 
any  elegance  oi  attitude.    He  was 
lather  elbowed  in  the  crowd,  and 


there  was  a  man  diatiibutangprinted 
papers  who  was  very  anxious  to 
force  one  upon  him,  and  perhaps 
because  he  was  waved  away  in  a 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  fellow 
was  very  pertinacious  in  the  attempt. 
I  stopped  this  troublesome  man  and 
said,  '  My  friend,  do  you  know  who 
that  is?'  'And  who»may  he  be?* 
was  the  answer,  with  an  impudent 
leer.   '  That  is  the  great  judge,  Lord 

Chief  — /     I  have   seldom 

seen  a  man  so  taken  aback.  He 
gasped  for  breath,  and  was  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  great 
judge  would  then  and  there  pass  on 
him  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
and  consign  him  to  some  policeman 
for  its  execution.  This  little  inci- 
dent happened  about  the  time  that 
Macaulay  had  rooms  in  the  adjacent 
Albany,  and  he  would  roll  along 
towards  the  Circus,  as  the  Times  said, 
*  muttering  half  aloud  the  sentences 
which  were  one  day  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  world/ 

Looking  westwards,  towards  sun- 
set, we  often  observe  fine  effect  of 
colour  in  the  evening  sky.  Not  on 
the  ocean  alone,  where '  the  sunset  at 
sea '  has  its  noble  effect  as  the  lordly 
disc  dips  suddenly,  nor  yet  on  the 
country  side,  where  the  red  light 
is  flashed  on  tower  and  tree,  but  in 
busy  London  also,  when  the  smoke 
is  transposed  to  flame,  or  the  clouds 
gather  into  thunderous  masses  as  if 
to  make  a  pall  for  a  doomed  city,  at 
times  we  obtain  pictorial  effects 
which  even  a  Tamer  might  repro- 
duce, and  yet  be  thought  exagge- 
rated. I  think  that  many  persons 
on  their  homeward  journey  have 
seen  with  wonder  some  such  effects 
as  these  as  they  have  passed  our 
office  windows,  travelling  westwards, 
like  the  wise  men  from  the  east. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening 
has  sprung  up  and  the  lamplighter 
is  doing  his  rapid  errand  along  the 
streets,  once  more  we  recognise  a 
changed  aspect  The  young  girls 
are  let  loose  from  the  shops,  and  a 
little  jaded  but  still  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  they  have  now  their  dearly- 
earned  evening's  leisure  before  them. 
Men  look  hungry  and  are  going  to 
dine.  Our  French  friends  in  par- 
ticular are  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
excitement  about  Leicester  Square. 
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Men  who  have  gazed  complacently 
at  the  turtle  at  the  restaurant  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  are  now  proceeding 
thitherwards  with  the  intent  to  con- 
vert such  turtle  into  human  tissue. 
The  chances  are  that  on  an  evening 
there  is  almost  a  mob  near  our 
office  of  tho^o  who  are  going  to  St. 
James's  Hall..  There  are  of  courso 
different  kinds  of  mob.  There  is 
the  musical  mob,  the  political  mob, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  mob.  They 
aro  going  to  Monday  Evening  Con- 
certs, or  Reform  Meetings,  or  great 
Protestant  demonstrations.  Then 
there  is  the  mob  for  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  who  are  going  to  see  a  giant 
or  a  dwarf  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
some  entertainment  of  some  kind. 
Many  others  there  are,  who  wander 
on  with  no  desire  for  amusement 
within  walls,  blinding  light,  and  a 
heated  atmosphere,  but  only  desire 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  parks, 
the  lungs  of  London,  and  to  wander 
on  beneath  the  quiet  stars  and  gain 
after  the  aching  day  some  sense  of 
tranquillity  and  peace.  Now  again 
there  is  a  steady  roll,  in  the  season, 
of  carriages  driving  eastwards.  They 
are  bearing  away  cheerful  parties  to 
the  opera  and  the  theatres.  We  see 
some  very  pretty  sights  from  our 
office  windows.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  being  in  an  opera  stall  with  a 
good  lorgnette.  The  ladies  are  in 
fall  evening  costume,  with  light 
wrappers,  cheerful  and  animated, 
enjoying  the  anticipation  of  their 
amusement  as  much  as  they  will 
enjoy  the  amusement  itself.  They 
are  in  very  pretty  costumes,  with 
eyes  and  hair  to  match.  They  pass 
with  tantalizing  quickness ;  we  can 
only  get  peeps  at  a  kaleidoscope. 
Then  our  streets  will  be  quiet  for 
a  space,  till  in  continuous  rumble 
we  hear  the  sounds  of  the  home- 
ward wheels.  Should  a  smart  shower 
come  down  the  passengers  are  soon 
flying,  and  we  are  left  solitary. 
Instead  of  a  6hower  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  thunderstorm,  and  the  cod  fusion 
and  flight  are  still  more  marked. 
Then  is  it  the  time  for  gentlemen  of 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind  to  take 
meteorological  observation  and  send 
their  remarks  to  the  Times.  Gra- 
dually it  grows  quite  late.  The  last 
'bos  eastward  is  gone,  and  soon  tho 


last  'bus  westward  is  gone  also. 
Then  you  may  see  people  of  a  rest- 
less turn  of  mind  promenading  the 
Circus  with  looks  of  gloom  and  dis- 
content These  are  the  unfortunates 
who  are  too  late  for  the  last 'bus. 
They  loiter  about  in  a  wavering  and 
despondent  manner.  Then  some  of 
them  hail  for  cabs  while  the  im- 
pecunious ones  make  up  their  minds 
and  bodies  for  a  heavy  homeward 
trudge. 

Ah  me !  times  have  indeed  changed 
since  we  first  beard  of  Piccadilly. 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  in  his  his- 
tory how,  when  he  was  plain  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  and  not '  the  Chancellor/ 
ho  and  his  friends  would  take  horse 
near  Westminster  Hall  and  ride  out 
into  the  fields  adjacent,  and  how  at 
that  time  there  was  a  pleasant  bowl- 
ing alley  in  the  country  district 
called  Piccadilly.  The  long  arms  of 
London  are  now  stretching  out  far 
and  wide,  and  the  pleasant  bowling 
alleys  of  the  present  will  be  tho 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  future. 
How  odd  were  those  proclamations 
which  the  Stuarts  used  to  issue 
against  the  huge  overgrown  size  of 
London.  There  was  a  well-known 
political  rhyme  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century — 

1  What  London  is  to  Poddlngton 
Such  la  Pitt  to  Addington.' 

The  London  of  to-day  compared 
with  the  London  of  the  Stuarts  is 
very  much '  what  London  is  to  Pad- 
dington.'  There  are,  however,  no 
Mohawks  abroad  in  the  streets,  and 
the  tribe  that  corresponds  to  them 
have  better  manners  though  they 
keep  later  hours.  The  mention  of 
those  late  hours  bringB  us  very  much 
back  to  the  point  of  time  where  we 
started.  We  have  really  been  •  twice 
round  the  clock.'  Westward  it  is 
still  dark,  but  eastward,  behind  the 
looming  dome  of  St  Paul's,  there 
are  streaks  of  colour  which  will 
whiten,  deepen,  broaden,  till  there  is 
a  great  glare,  and  '  the  awful  rose  of 
dawn '  is  once  more  opened.  It  is  a 
time  of  deep  slumber, '  and  all  that 
mighty  heart  is  lying  still.'  And  yet 
not  all.  For  even  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  as  elsewhere,  the  monoto- 
nous calm  is  broken  by  hurried  foot* 
steps  and  random  voices.    Some  of 
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the  earliest  sons  of  labour  are  going 
on  to  their  toil ;  some  of  the  strayed 
revellers  from  dance  or  banquet  are 
going  to  their  late  couches.  The 
children  ot  night  and  the  children  of 
morning  meet  Here  is  the  clear, 
musical  whistle,  and  here  the  broken 
glee  or  snatch  from  hardly  sober 
lips.  Such  are  the  sights  which  are 
to  be  seen  from  our  office  windows, 


and  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  notice  of  our  Moralizing  Con- 
tributor. There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  is  very  much  the 
same  in  our  nineteenth  Christian 
century,  as  when  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal wrote  about  the  Suburra  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  Telle  est 
la  vie. 

■So  runs  the  glass  of  time  from  boor  to  boor.' 


MABEL'S    EAE-EINOS. 

A  Cousinly  Remonstrance. 

AH!  sweet  Cousin  Mabel,  you're  rich  in  your  pearls, 
So  costly,  so  sheeny  and  white: 
How  gladly  they  bask  'neath  the  shade  of  your  curls, 

And  cling  round  your  neck  in  delight! 
You're  gay  as  a  fairy  though  proud  as  a  queen, 

So  stately,  yet  beaming  and  bright, 
So  laughing  yet  tender,  so  light  though  serene, 

No  doubt  you're  the  belle  of  the  night 
But  where  are  your  eir-rings  f    Now  tell  me,  I  pray ; 
Just  whisper  it  softly,  my  sweet  Cousin  May. 

Your  rich  lover's  present  is  quite  comme  ilfaut — 

But  why  not  the  jewels  en  suite? 
For  surely  Sir  Charles  is  the  man,  we  all  know, 

To  make  such  a  cadeau  complete. 
You've  left  them  at  home  ?    Ah !  for  what  are  those  sighs  ? 

And  why,  Cousin,  crimson  and  start? 
For  could  not  your  ears  bear  the  weight  of  a  prize, 

So  easily  borne  by  your  heart? 
Then  where  are  your  ear-rings?    J  know  what  you'll  say, 
They  were  lost  long  ago,  0  sweet  Cousin  May, 

I  mean  those  poor  pendants  of  filigree  gold, 

I  purchased  last  winter  in  Rome, 
And  sent  you,  when  you  were  so  glad  to  bo  told 

I  thought  of  my  cousin  at  home: 
But  now  those  poor  baubles  are  quite  put  away — 

My  letter  is  never  re-read — 
Just  like  a  poor  lover  is  sport  till  the  day 

A  rich  one  can  rcigu  in  his  stead. 
Your  ear-rings  and  heart  are  both  licensed  to  stray 
Jf  they  please,  you  consider,  0  false  Cousin  May! 

Jt  Ashby  Sraimr. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

CHAPTER  J. 


IT  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusual 
to  experience  a  perfectly  new 
sensation  late  in  life,  and  jet  this 
occurs  to  many  of  us  when  it  sud- 
denly flashes  upon  our  minds  for 
tho  first  time  that  we  are  growing 
old ;  and  tho  conviction  that  this 
unpleasant  fact  is  not  only  without 
remedy,  but  must  of  necessity  be  a 
daily  increasing  evil,  seeuas  to  render 
it  a  yet  more  startling  truth.  It 
is  frequently  some  very  trivial  cir- 
cumstance that  first  causes  this 
consciousness  to  dawn  upon  us; 
some  slight  infirmity,  some  failure 
of  sight  or  hearing,  a  few  grey 
hairs,  or  it  may  be  some  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  another,  or 
some  word  casually  spoken. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  disagreeable  truth  was  borno 
in  upon  Lady  Laura  Beauchamp, 
who  had  once  been  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  had  not  yet  at  all  re- 
linquished her  claim  to  the  title. 
The  previous  day  she  had  spent 
in  shopping,  and  had  been  capti- 
vated by  a  blue  crape  dress  which 
she  bought  on  tho  spur  of  tho  mo- 
ment—there and  then— and  had 
left  at  tho  house  of  her  milliner 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should 
bo  made  up  and  sent  home  at  once. 
But  Madame  Alexis'  good  taste 
was  considerably  outraged  by  what 
she  considered  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  material  and  the  extremely 
juvenile  style  in  which  Lady  Laura 
had  desired  that  it  should  be  made 
up. 

'  Blue  crape  and  pink  roses  for 
a  lady  not  at  all  in  her  premiere 
jeunes&el'  said  the  perplexed  mo- 
diste. '  II  faut  attendre  un  peu. 
I  will  go  to  Miladi  and  ask  her; 
there  must  bo  some  mistake.' 

Accordingly  Madame  Alexis  and 
the  blue  dress  both  presented  them- 
selves early  in  Lady  Laura's  boudoir 
the  next  morning. 

'  I  called  to  see  Miladi  about  her 
dress.  I  would  not  recommend  it ; 
it  is  such  a  trying  colour  and  made 
up  in  the  style  Miladi  mentioned 
is  only  fit  lor— does  not  euifc— in 


fact,  when  a  lady  is  rather  stout 
a  dress  made  in  that  way  is  most 
unbecoming.' 

'lleally;  don't  you  like  it?' re- 
plied Lady  Laura  in  a  tone  of 
piquo ;  '  you  mean  to  say  it  is  too 
young— more  suited  to  Maud  than 
to  mo.    I  understand.' 

'  It  would  make  a  sweet  pretty 
dress  for  mademoiselle;  something 
more  handsome  is  fit  for  Miladi: 
quelque  chose  do  plus  fon<;6e  garnie 
with  some  beautiful  point  d'Alen- 
con:  eel  a  conviendra  beaucoup 
mieux  a  Miladi.' 

'  Oh  I  I  don't  wish  you  to  make  it 
up  if  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
successful/  said  Lady  Laura,  pet- 
tishly, taking  the  gown  out  of  her 
hand  and  tossing  it  on  the  sofa. 
*  People  never  succeed  in  doing 
■what  they  don't  fancy.' 

'  But  Miladi  will  allow  me  to  send 
her  some  patterns/  said  the  milliner, 
deprecatingly,  seized  with  a  panic 
lest  she  should  lose  a  good  cus- 
tomer. 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  another 
dress  this  year/  returned  Lady 
Laura,  indifferently :  '  indeed  we 
shall  be  going  out  of  town  so  soon 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.' 

'  Then  Miladi  has  no  further  com- 
mands/ said  the  milliner,  consider- 
ably disappointed  at  the  result  of 
her  mission. 

'  None  to-day;  perhaps  I  may 
call  if  I  go  out,'  fehe  said,  rather 
more  graciously,  for  Madame  Alexis 
wao  too  important  a  personage  to 
quarrel  with. 

The  modiste  took  her  departure, 
and  Lady  Laura  was  left  alone. 
'  How  very  rude  and  vulgar!  how 
absurd  1'  she  said,  as  she  surveyed 
herself  in  a  large  cheval  glass; 
'  the  idea  of  calling  me  stout !  I  am 
decidedly  thinner  than  I  was  last 
year.  I  hate  the  word  "  stout;"  it 
is  such  a  vulgar  word;  X  cannot 
endure  it.' 

To  grow '  stout '  was  Lady  Laura's 
nightmare.  She  might  tolerate  be- 
ing called  a  whipping-post;  per- 
haps even  a  scarecrow;  but  to  be 
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•  old  and  stout'  was  a  contingency 
which  had  never  suggested  them- 
selves to  her  imagination,  and  which 
aha  could  not  contemplate.  She 
felt  aggrieved  and  uncomfortable; 
in  short,  decidedly  *  put  out'  Pre- 
sently she  opened  the  door  and 
called  to  a  young  girl  who  was 
passing  by,  '  Maud,  why  are  you 
not  dressed?  I  thought  you  were  to 
ride  this  morning.' 

*  Not  till  twelve  o'clock,  mamma. 
George  and  Julia  never  ride  till 
twelve,  and  they  said  they  would 
call  for  me.' 

'Well!  come  here  and  look  at 
this.  Would  you  like  it  for  a 
gown?' 

'Thank  you,  mamma;  but  I 
don't  think  I  want  one  now,  do  I?' 
replied  Maud,  rather  absently. 

'  Of  course  you  do  for  Lady  Stan'* 
dish  a  ball  on  Wednesday:  it  will 
be  the  ball  of  the  season.  Come 
and  let  me  see  how  this  suits  you,' 
and  she  held  up  the  blue  crape 
against  Maud's  rather  pale  face. 

'  What  a  lovely  colour,  mamma!' 
said  Maud,  warming  with  something 
like  interest 

*  Yes;  though  I  think  it  makes 
you  look  rather  more  like  a  tallow 
candle  than  ever ;  but  take  it,  child, 
and  get  it  made  up;  we  can  easily 
manage  to  give  you  a  little  colour 
for  that  night/ 

'0  mamma!1  exclaimed  Maud, 
indignantly,  '  you  never  would  1' 

'  Never  would  what,  child?  Not 
do  what  every  one  else  does,  to 
make  you  fit  to  be  seen  ?  Indeed  I 
would :  so  don't  be  absurd  about  it' 

Maud  said  no  more  then,  though 
she  was  perfectly  determined  in  her 
own  mind  not  to  submit  to  what 
she  considered  such  an  indignity. 
Perhaps  Maud's  paleness  was  the 
only  .fault  of  her  otherwise  lovely 
face.  No  one  called  her  handsome, 
but  many  thought  her  beautiful, 
and  there  was  an  appealing  expres- 
sion in  her  large  soft  grey  eyes 
few  could  resist  Well  made,  though 
rather  under  the  average  size,  there 
was  something  mignonne  about 
her  irresistibly  taking.  Elderly 
ladies  called  her  '  a  Bweet  girl ;'  to 
her  own  friends  the  was  '  such  a 
dear;*  to  men  of  all  ages  she  waa 
'quite  a  darling/  and  men  and 


women,  young  and  old,  invariably 
summed  up  any  commentary  upon 
her  by  saying  '  and  so  different  to 
her  mother.' 

Maud,  whose  disposition  waa  gen* 
tie,  humble,  and  affectionate,  re- 
garded her  mother  as  the  type  of 
all  that  was  beautiful,  and  herself 
of  all  that  waa  insignificant  and 
commonplace — if,  indeed,  she  ever 
thought  of  herself  at  alL  It  had 
been  Lady  Laura'a  policy  to  keep 
her  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background,  feeling  that  so  long  as 
Maud  was  in  the  nursery  or  school- 
room, she  was  at  liberty  to  play  the 
game  of  life  on  her  own  account; 
and  as  she  had  been  some  years  a 
widow,  with  what  she  deemed  a 
very  insufficient  jointure  for  her 
position  and  requirements,  she  con- 
sidered that  the  chances  of  a  suitable 
establishment  for  herself  were  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Maud 
seldom  accompanied  her  mother  to 
pay  visits,  and  was  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  drawing-room,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  many  of 
Lady  Laura's  morning  visitors. 

*  The  dear  child  is  still  so  young 
I  really  cannot  let  her  waste  her 
time/  was  the  usual  '  refrain '  with 
which  she  accounted  for  Maud's 
absence ;  and  Maud  herself  was  too 
well  pleased  to  be  spared  her  irk- 
some task  ot  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  entertain  morning  visitors 
even  to  raise  the  question. 

On  the  eventful  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  Lady  Standish's  ball,  which 
was  to  be  the  ball  of  the  season, 
Maud  came  into  her  mother's  room 
with  a  note  m  her  hand ;  '  Mamma, 
Julia  has  written  to  ask  me  to  go 
to  the  play  with  her  to-night  Un- 
cle Henry  is  going,  and  they  will 
call  tor  me,  if  I  may  go.' 

'  Impossible,  Maud ;  this  is  the 
night  of  Lady  Standish's  ball9 

'  Tea,  I  know  that  I  shall  be  at 
home  in  plenty  oi  time  for  the  ball. 
Julia  says  I  can  come  away  as  early 
as  I  like*  Arthur  Jermyn  is  just 
come,  and  he  la  to  meet  us  there.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  that  affects  it 
Tour  dress  will  be  all  tumbled; 
and  really  when  I  gave  you  a  new 
one  expressly  for  the  ball—' 

'  But  I  never  meant  to  go  to  the 
play  in  my  blue  crape/  said  Maud, 
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eagerly ;  '  I  should  change  my  gown 
•when  I  came  homo;  it  would  not 
take  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
may  go,  mamma,  mayn't  I V 

Surprised  by  Maud's  eagerness, 
Lady  Laura  had  no  objection  ready, 
and  only  said  pettishly,  '  You  al- 
ways contrive  to  make  difficulties, 
Maud ;  I  really  don't  care  whether 
you  go  or  not* 

Maud  hastily  retired  before  the 
ungracious  permission  could  be 
cancelled,  and  wrote  the  following 
hurried  note  to  her  cousin-* 

'  Dearest  Julia, 

c  I  shall  1)0  quite  ready  when 
you  call ;  but  I  must  come  back  at 
ten,  so  don't  let  George  dawdle,  but 
come  very  early. 

'  Your  own  Maud.' 

Having  despatched  this,  she  felt 
free  to  breathe  and  free  to  smile. 
Without  any  apparent  cause  she 
began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  wiping  away  tears 
that  would  spring  up  into  her  eyes. 
All  very  extraordinary  results  from 
a  permission  to  go  to  the  play ! 

She  was  ready  long  before  her 
cousins  called  for  her,  dressed  in  a 
pink  gown  trimmed  with  black  lace, 
a  very  old  gown,  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  the  wreath  of  pink  roses  she 
wore  in  her  hair,  and  the  bright 
look  that  animated  her  face. 

'  Law !  miss !  why  you'll  never 
wear  that  old  thing  V  remonstrated 
her  maid,  with  a  face  of  dismay; 
*  why  it  was  done  with  last  year.' 

'  Done  or  undone,  if  s  a  dear  old 
gown,  and  I  am  going  to  wear  it,' 
said  Maud,  decidedly. 

'  So  you  are  really  come,  Maud, 
said  George,  as  she  got  into  the 
carriage ;  '  I  would  not  believe  it 
even  after  your  note.' 

'  Mamma  did  not  object— at  least 
not  much;  and  the  carriage  is  to 
come  for  me  at  ten  o'clock. 

'  Arthur  is  come,  and  he  is  to  meet 
us  at  the  play ;  did  Julia  tell  you  ?' 

Yes,  of  course  Julia  had  told 
her.  Why  otherwise  should  Maud 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come? 
but  there  was  no  time  to  reply  to 
George's  question. 

Colonel  Eeauchamp  met  them  at 
the  door  and  put  them  into  their 


box,  saying  he  would  return  in  half 
an  hour. 

The  play  bepan,  but  Maud  could 
not  attend.  The  time  seemed  jtess- 
ing  away  so  rapidly,  and  yet  no  one 
came.  Presently  the  door  opened. 
'  Here  is  papa/  said  Julia. 

Maud  knew  it  was  not.  Her 
heart  told  her  whose  step  it  was; 
but  she  said  nothing,  only  rose  up 
to  find  both  her  hands  clasped  in 
those  of  Arthur  Jermyn. 

'  Maud,  my  own  Maud/  he 
breathed  rather  than  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  except  by  one 
bright,  happy  glance,  so  full  Ok 
trust  and  affection  that  Arthur  felt 
he  need  have  no  misgivings  lest 
time  should  have  changed  and  ob- 
literated her  love,  or  that  their  long 
separation  had  had  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  enhancing  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  again.  But  little  was 
said  as  Arthur  leaned  over  the  back 
of  her  chair.  To  know  that  they 
were  together  was  enough  for  those 
two  who  were  so  devoted  to  each 
other,  though  for  a  moment  Maud 
fancied  that  Arthur  looked  anxious 
and  dispirited.  In  a  few  moments 
Colonel  Beau  champ  came  into  the 
box,  and  there  was  no  farther  oppor- 
tunity for  private  conversation. 

'When  shall  I  see  you  again, 
Maud  ?'  he  asked,  as  ho  took  her 
down  to  the  carriage,  which  duly 
came  for  her  at  ten  o'clock;  'as  I 
look  at  you  now,  I  cannot  believe  I 
have  been  away  so  long.' 

She  smiled  as  she  said — 

'Ah!  you  remember  this  pink 
gown;'  and  then  added,  'You  will 
come  to  Saville  Row  and  see 
mamma?  I  generally  ride  with 
George  and  Julia  at  twelve;  bnt 
perhaps  she  may  fancy  that  I  shall 
be  too  tired  to-morrow.  I  will  look 
out  for  you,  and  if  you  are  not 
riding,  you  will  come  to  luncheon, 
won't  you?' 

'  Yes;  if  you  think  I  may/ 

'Of  course/  she  replied,  indig- 
nantly, as,  with  a  warm  pressure  of 
her  hand,  he  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage. 

Even  the  blue  crape  dress  did 
not  make  Maud  look  pale  that 
evening.  There  was  a  soft  colour 
in  her  cheek,  and  a  brightness  in 
her  eye,  that  made  Lady  Laura  look 
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at  her  approvingly  when  she  came 
down  dressed  for  the  ball.  Maud 
looked  as  she  ielt,  very  happy.  8he 
had  never  doubted  Arthur  Jermyn's 
love,  during  all  the  dreary  time  of 
absence,  but  still  his  words,  'My 
own  Maud,'  rang  in  her  ears  with 
an  exquisite  thrill  of  happiness.  She 
did  not  reflect  upon  the  light  in 
which  her  mother  would  view  a 
comparatively  penniless  younger 
brother ;  and  yet  Maud  might  have 
known  that  to  secure  a  rich  hus- 
liand  for  her  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Lady  Laura's  life. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Maud  Bcauchamn  and  Arthur 
Jermyn  had  been  friends  and  play- 
follows  from  almost  babyhood: 
their  first  separation,  when  Arthur 
went  to  sea  at  fourteen,  was  her 
first  grief.  Since  then  her  life  was 
divided  into  the  time  when  he  was 
with  her  and  the  time  he  was  not. 
She  lived  on  from  one  to  the  other 
as  it  were ;  and  now  that  he  had 
come  home  on  a  long  leave,  she 
could  scarcely  imagine  that  others 
would  not  view  her  hero  with  her 
eyes.  Maud  had  never  built  for 
herself  a  'oh&teau  en  Espagne/  or 
indulged  in  a  day-dream  in  which 
Arthur  Jermyn  was  not  conspicu- 
ously prominent 

When  she  came  down-stain  and 
entered  the  drawing-room,  prepared 
to  accompany  her  mother  to  the 
ball,  she  found  a  few  of  the  habUufa 
of  Lady  Laura's  house  still  there. 
Among  them  was  the  Earl  of  Pres- 
ton, a  very  wealthy,  middle-aged 
man,  who  still  affected  youth,  and 
had  of  late  been  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  her.  To  her  surprise,  he 
accompanied  them  to  Lady  Stan- 
dish's,  and  claimed  her  hand  for  the 
first  quadrille.  As  Arthur  was  not 
there,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
indifference  to  her  with  whom  she 
danced;  and  she  listened  with  a 
vacant  smile,  and  thoughts  far  away, 
to  Lord  Preston's  dull  conversation. 
She  could  not  help  speculating  on 
what  Lady  Laura's  reception  of 
Arthur  might  be,  and  longed  for  it 
to  be  over,  in  order  that  they  might 
drift  into  their  old  relations.  Lady 
Laura  received  many  compliments 


that  night  upon  her  daughter's 
looks ;  but  they  fell  on  unheeding 
ears,  for  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  a  new  idea  which  had  gradually 
taken  possession  of  her  mind.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  notice 
what  a  constant  visitor  Lord  Preston 
had  become;  how  he  continually 
consulted  her  about  his  affairs; 
his  fatherly  interest  in  Maud  (as 
she  considered  it) ;  his  unremitting 
attentions  to  them  all.  It  was  a 
bright  prospect,  which  suggested  a 
very  agreeable  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  her  life. 
Lord  Preston's  proposal  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  ball,  and  his  im- 
Eatienoe  to  dance  with  Maud,  took 
er  by  surprise;  and  when  she 
found,  on  proposing  to  go  home, 
that  her  daughter  was  engaged  to 
dance  with  him  again,  she  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary  for  Maud,  who 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  partners,  to 
dance  twice  with  the  same  person, 
and  that  person  Lord  Preston.  But 
when  he  brought  Maud  back  to  her 
mother,  and,  after  escorting  Lady 
Laura  to  her  carriage,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  a  tender  pressure  of 
her  hand, '  May  I  come  to-morrow? 
and  shall  I  find  yon  quite  alone?' 
then  all  Lady  Laura's  resentment 
vanished,  and  gracious  indeed  was 
her  assent,  as  she  smiled  upon  him. 

To  Maud's  surprise,  her  mother 
made  no  objection  the  next  morning 
to  her  riding,  as  she  usually  did 
after  a  ball ;  and  a  short  time  after 
she  was  gone  Lord  Preston  arrived. 

Lady  Laura  had  denied  herself  to 
all  other  visitors;  so,  secure  from 
interruption,  she  received  him, 
dressed  in  the  most  becoming  of 
morning  toilettes,  in  her  own 
especial  sitting-room,  where  the 
shaded  light,  and  most  luxurious 
arrangement  of  furniture,  invited 
repose  and  confidence. 

'  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  are, 
dear  Lady  Laura/  Baid  Lord  Preston, 
taking  her  hand;  'your  looks  tell 
me  that;  but  how  cruel  of  you  to 
keep  your  secret  from  the  world.' 

*  What  do  you  mean?*  she  asked, 
gently. 

'I  mean  your  secret  of  perpetual 
youth:  it  is  really  hard  upon  the 
rest  of  mankind.  But  now/  he 
said,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the 
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arm  of  the  sofa,  on  which  she  was 
half  sitting,  half  reclining, '  promise 
me  thai  we  shall  he  tree  from  inter- 
ruption. I  want  much  to  speak  to 
yon  done.' 

'It  is  very  good  of  yon  to  hare 
come  so  early,  Lord  Preston.  No 
one  is  ever  admitted  here.' 

And,  arming  herselt  with  hand- 
kerchief and  vinaigrette,  she  awaited 
in  silence  the  declaration  Bhe  now 
fully  expected. 

'  Yon  must  have  seen,  dear  Lady 
Laura/  he  began,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, 'how  much  I  rely  on  your 
friendship-— how  frequently  I  come 
to  yon  for  comfort  and  counsel/ 

Lady  Laura  murmured  a  gracious 
assent,  adding,  that  it  afforded  her 
real  happiness  to  be  of  use  to  one 
she  so  highly  esteemed. 

'Under  these  circumstances/  he 
continued,  rather  nervously,  'yon 
will  not  wonder  if  I  am  anxious  to 
secure  the  life-long  companionship 
of  those  I  value  so  much,  and  to 
have  always  at  hand  what  I  now 
can  only  obtain  at  intervals  and  un- 
certainly. I  can  quite  understand 
that  you  would  not  like  to  give  me 
any  definite  reply  without  your 
daughter's  knowledge:  at  her  age, 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  it' 

'  I  am  sure  Maud  would  only  he 
too  grateful  for  what  must  add  so 
much  to  our  happiness.  Dear  child ! 
she  never  would  thwart  my  wishes/ 
murmured  Lady  Laura,  a  little  sur- 
prised that  Maud's  opinion  should 
be  considered  of  so  much  import* 
once. 

'  Ton  really  think  so  ?  Of  course 
it  was  my  intention,  if  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  you  willing  to 
accede  to  my  wishes,  that  we  should 
all  share  one  home :  that  your  lovely 
daughter  should  have  no  wish  tin- 
gratified;  while  you  would  be  my 
comfort  and  counsellor.  I  can  pic* 
turo/  he  continued,  pompously, '  a 
happy  future.  Dear  Lady  Laura! 
I  may  hope,  may  I  not  ?  You  do 
not  forbid  it?' 

Certainly  not.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  Lady  Laura's  inten- 
tions ;  though  something  more  defi- 
nite in  the  form  of  a  proposal  would 
have  pleased  her  better.  However, 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  saying— 


'The  greatest  happiness  I  could 
possibly  have,  would  be  to  feel  that 
1  could  be  of  any  use  or  comfort  to 
you.' 

'Thank  you/  said  his  lordship, 
warmly:  'thank  you;  but  I  knew 
what  I  might  expect  from  you. 
Even  now  there  are  so  many  things 
in  which  I  want  your  assistance. 
I  have  plans  for  the  alterations  at 
Marsden— alterations  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  place 
worthy  of  you ;  but  I  must  defer  all 
that  for  another  day.  You  will 
understand  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
your  daughter,  and  hear  from  her 
own  lips  tbe  same  assurance  that 
you  have  given  ma  Young  as  she 
is,  dear  Lady  Laura,  it  fe  still  only 
due  to  her  to  consult  her  upon  what 
so  closely  concerns  her/ 

•  I  think  she  is  out  riding:  but  I 
see  it  is  just  two  o'clock.  If  you 
will  stay  to  luncheon,  you  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  her  afterwards,' 

So  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  if  Miss  Beauchamp  had 
come  in. 

'Yes,  my  lady;  she  is  just  come 
in  with  Mr.  Arthur  Jermyn,  who  is 
in  the  drawing-room/ 

*  I  gave  particular  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted/  said  Lady 
Laura,  angrily. 

•Yes,  my  lady;  no,  my  lady; 
Mr.  Jermyn  came  in  with  Miss 
Beauchamp.  He  did  not  ask  if  your 
ladyship  was  at  home/ 

Lady  Laura  bit  her  lips  with 
vexation :  but  what  was  to  be  done? 
She  greeted  Arthur,  as  she  passed 
through  the  drawing-room,  with 
only  tolerable  cordiality,  considering 
she  had  known  him  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  not  seen  him  for  nearly 
two  years. 

Maud  came  into  the  dining-room 
fresh  and  blooming  as  a  Provence 
rose,  with  happiness  shining  in  her 
soft  eyes.  But,  notwithstanding  her 
might  looks,  there  was  a  constraint 
over  the  small  party.  All  seemed 
preoccupied ;  for  even  Maudls  hap- 
piness was  of  a  quiet,  self-contained 
sort,  that  was  not  demonstrative. 
Arthur  felt  nervous  as  to  Lady 
Laura's  reception  of  him,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  if  she  would  give  any 
encouragement  to  his  visits.  Lord 
Preston    felt  a  miBgiving  as  to 
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Arthur's  position  in  the  house ;  and 
Lady  Laura  was  absorbed  in  restless 
speculations  and  imaginings.  At 
last  she  turned  to  Arthur— 

'I  suppose  you  are  going  baok  to 
Portsmouth  directly,  Arthur,  and 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  seeing 
you  at  Twickenham  this  summer.' 

'Oh  no,  mammal'  eagerly  inter- 
posed Maud,  before  Arthur  could 
reply;  'this  is  his  long  leave:  he 
need  not  go  back  till  September.' 

'Really/ said  Lady  Laura, looking 
from  one  to  the  other  in  some  sur- 
prise, '  you  must  tell  me  about  your 
travels  some  day.  But  I  think  we 
may  as  well  go  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  now.' 

Lord  Preston  and  Arthur  followed 
Lady  Laura  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation on  the  new  6ystem  of  naval 
gunnery,  in  which  Lord  Preston 
took  an  interest  Lady  Laura,  mean- 
while, had  beckoned  too  her  daughter 
to  follow  her  into  her  sitting-room. 

'Maud/  she  said,  in  rather  a 
flurried  manner,  'Lord  Preston 
wishes  to  speak  to  vou.' 

'  To  me,  mamma  r  repeated  Maud, 
in  undisguised  astonishment 

'Yes;  to  you.  He  is  so  good,  so 
considerate  1  and  wishes  to  tell  you 
himself  of  what  he  imagines  you 
may  have  some  foolish  dread.  I  said 
that  you  would  be  onlv  too  glad, 
for  my  sake.  Oh,  Maud  I  this  may 
make  us  very  happy.' 

'Then  Lord  Preston  has— Oh, 
mamma!  do  you  mean  he  has— ' 
exclaimed  Maud,  perfectly  be- 
wildered. And  then  suddenly  re- 
membering Lord  Preston's  frequent 
visits— his  kindness  to  herself— it 
flashed  across  her  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  her  mother.  How  stupid 
of  her  not  to  have  6een  this  before  1 

'We  must  not  stay  here.  You 
can  see  Lord  Preston  in  the  library/ 

'  I  want  Maud  to  show  you  her 
picture,  Lord  Preston,'  said  Lady 
Laura,  as  they  re-entered  the  draw- 
ing-room together.  'It  is  in  the 
library.  No,  Arthur;  you  can  see 
it  some  other  time/  she  added,  as 
she  observed  him  bent  on  following 
them.  '  Come  and  tell  me  some  of 
your  adventures.  I  want  Lord 
Preston  to  criticise  it ;  a  new  eye  is 
such  an  advantage.' 


Lord  Preston  followed  Maud  into 
the  library,  which,  was  never  used 
but  in  the  winter,  and  looked  dingy, 
and  smelt  of  dust  and  London 
smoke. 

'  This  is  my  picture,  Lord  Pres- 
ton/ eaid  Maud,  as  she  uncovered 
an  easel  at  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  room;  '  but  it  is  so  unfinished, 
I  should  hardly  think  yon  could 
judge  of  it' 

'  The  outline  seems  correct/  he 
replied,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  screwing  up  his  eyes 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  to 
which  he  had  no  chum,  'but  as 
you  say,  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  of 
anything  without  colour,  and  of 
course  I  am  the  worst  possible 
person  to  criticise  it:  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  I  should  be  satisfied.' 

'Are  you  then  so  very  hard  to 
please?'  said  Maud, gaily.  'I should 
hardly  have  thought  it' 

'I  should  be  in  this  case,  Miss 
Beauchamp.' 

'This  room  is  so  very  dreary  and 
uncomfortable,  shall  we  go  back?' 
said  Maud,  rather  nervously;  for 
Lord  Preston  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  speak,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  begin. 

'  One  moment/  he  said.  *  I  think 
Lady  Laura  sent  us  here,  knowing 
that  I  was  anxious  for  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  I  have  been 
with  her  this  morning/ 

'With  mamma?'  said  Maud, 
blushing.  Now  surely  he  was  going 
to  announce  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing her  stepfather. 

'Yes;  but  kind  and  encouraging 
as  she  was,  it  was  difficult  to  feel 
secure  of  the  happiness  she  promised 
me  till  I  knew  from  you  that  you 
would  endorse  all  that  she  said.  My 
life  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  make 
yon  happy.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me?' 

'No,  indeed,  Lord  Preston.  If 
mamma  approves,  how  can  I  ob- 
ject?' 

'Still  I  felt  it  right  to  ask  you. 
And  now  how  can  I  express  my 
gratitude  for  this  sweet,  this  ready 
acquiescence?  To  one  less  con- 
fiding disparity  of  age  might  have 
been  an  obstacle.' 

Maud  looked,  as  she  felt,  mysti- 
fied.    He  seemed  such  a  iery  ap- 
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propriateage  for  her  mother;  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  remained 
silent. 

'I  dared  scarcely  hope/  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  one  so  youDg,  60  lovely, 
would  trust  to  one  so  much  her 
senior  for  making  her  happy.  Dear 
Miss  Beauchamp,  I  am  so  grateful. 
You  will  accept  this,  I  hope,  in 
memory  of  to-day;'  and,  taking  a 
jewel-case  out  of  his  pocket,  ho 
clasped  a  beautiful  emerald  and 
diamond  bracelet  upon  Maud's 
slender  wrist,  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
her  forehead  at  the  same  time. 

Something  in  his  manner  made 
Maud  feel  uncomfortable,  and  sho 
involuntarily  shrunk  away.  The 
next  moment  her  conscience  re- 
proached her  with  ingratitude,  and 
she  endeavoured  to  atone  for  her 
apparent  ungraciousness. 

'  This  for  mo  ?  Oh ,  Lord  Prc3ton, 
it  is  much  too  beautiful.' 

'How can  anything  be  too  beauti- 
ful for  one  to  whom  I  would  gladly 
give  all  I  possess,  and  who,  I  hope, 
will  soon  share  it  with  me/ 

'I!'  exclaimed  Maud,  starting, 
and  colouring  deeply ;  '  I  don't 
understand.    I  thought  mamma— ' 

•  Yes,  I  spoke  to  her  first.  Sho 
told  me  that  I  might  hope  to  obtain 
this  little  hand.  Tell  me  again  that 
she  was  not  mistaken.' 

'Oh,  Lord  Preston/  said  Maud, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  sho 
spoke,  'pray  say  no  more!  We 
have  all  been  mistaken.  We  thought 
it  was  mamma.' 

'  Thought  that  I  wished  to  make 
Lady  Laura  my  wife?  Hardly 
likely/  he  added  in  a  tone  which 
showed  how  bitterly  he  resented 
the  accusation. 

'  Then  there  is  nothing  but  misery 
to  come/  said  Maud,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  hiding  her  nice  in  the 
cushion  of  the  sofa;  'nothing  but 
misery  for  us  all.' 

'Why  must  there  be  misery, 
Maud?'  asked  Lord  Preston,  anx- 
iously. '  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to 
love  me?  Think  again  before  yon 
reject  such  love  as  mine/ 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful/ said  Maud,  still  weeping;  *  but 
it's  quite  impossible/ 

'It  cannot  be  impossible  unless 
you  love  another.    Pardon  me/  he 


added,  as  he  saw  Maud's  counte- 
nance change ;  '  I  know  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  the  question ;  but  I 
have  led  a  lonely  life  hitherto,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  a  bright  future. 
It  was  not  probable— I  was  very 
foolish  :  I  looked  forward  to  making 
a  happy  home  for  all — for  Lady 
Laura  whenever  she  chose ;  and  I 
hoped  a  quiet  country  life  would 
not  have  been  distasteful  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  it's  the  life  I  like  best/ 
murmured  Maud ;  '  it's  not  that/ 

'  Well ;  will  you  tell  me  why  my 
case  is  hopeless,  and  why  you  seem 
so  unhappy?  If  you  cannot  love 
me  as  1  hoped,  I  may  be  of  some 
use  or  comfort  to  you,  and  that 
would  now  be  my  greatest  conso- 
lation. As  for  myself,  every  pros- 
pect I  had  of  happiness  is  shat- 
tered/ 

'  Oh !  don't  say  so,  Lord  Preston. 
You  have  been  so  kind,  so  generous ; 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  It  there 
was  no  one  else— I  mean/  said 
Maud,  blushing  deeply,  'if  I  had 
not  already  promised—' 

'  Surely  that  is  impossible  at  your 
ago,  and  without  Lady  Laura's 
knowledge!' 

'  Mamma  did  not  know.  It  was 
always  the  same.  Arthur  and  I 
were  always  together.  Twickenham 
was  his  home  till  he  came  to  London, 
and  he  went  to  sea.' 

'Arthur!  Mr.  Jermyn  do  you 
mean?  Gould  Lady  Laura  have 
known  of  this  ?' 

'Mamma  never  knew  it;  and 
licsides,  when  you  spoke  to  her  she 
never  thought  of  me.  I  know  she 
did  not.  Pray,  pray  don't  tell  her/ 
said  Maud,  in  great  distress;  'she 
noveT  would  let  Arthur  come  to  the 
house,  and  then  I  should  never  see 
him  again/ 

'  Is  he  then  so  very  dear  to  you  ? 
Poor  child/  said  Lord  Preston, 
sitting  down  by  her  on  the  sofa. 
'  Tell  me  why  Lady  Laura  should 
object  to  him  so  much/ 

'  Only  because  he  is  so  poor  and 
a  sailor/  said  Maud,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  She  could  not  really  object  to  him. 
He  expects  to  be  made  captain  soon, 
and  this  is  his  long  leave.  Oh  I  if 
mamma  knew  she  would  never  let 
me  see  him/ 

'Not  if  he  were  an  admiral  with 
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three  thousand  a  year?'  asked  Lord 
Preston  with  a  smile. 

'That  is  impossible/  said  Maud, 
a  little  hurt  at  his  manner.  '  I  did 
not  know  yon  were  laughing  at 
me.' 

'  God  knows  I  am  not  I  am 
much  too  sad  to  laugh  at  any  one, 
Maud— still  less  at  you.  But  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  happy 
oneself  is  to  try  and  make  others  so. 
1  hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  this  as  I 
have  in  the  other.' 

Lord  Preston  had  a  kind,  generous 
heart  in  spite  of  many  little  weak- 
nesses. 'I  must  thank  you,  Maud, 
for  your  confidence.  Will  you  trust 
your  future  in  my  hands  for  a  time  ? 
1  should  like  to  make  you  happy  in 
your  way  as  I  cannot  do  so  in 
mine.' 

His  manner,  though  affectionate, 
was  quite  changed,  and  Maud  did 
not  shrink  from  him  now.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and  grati- 
tude 

'Will  you  take  this/  she  said, 
shyly,  unclasping  the  bracelet  from 
her  arm. 

'No:  keep  it;  and  wear  it  on 
your  wedding-day  as  a  gift  from 
one  who  will  never  relinquish  his 
claim  to  be  your  greatest  friend, 
though  he  cannot  be  mora' 

'But  you  could,  Lord  Preston/ 
said  Maud,  eagerly;  'you  could; 
and  we  should  all-  be  happy  still  if 
it  only  was  as  I  fancied  ana  mamma 
thought.' 

'  Why  do  you  imagine  she  thought 
so?1  he  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

'  Of  course  she  thought  so/  said 
Maud,  reproachfully ;  *  besides,  she 
told  me  as  much  herself 

Lord  Preston  fell  into  a  fit  of 
nrasiDg,  from  which  he  suddenly 
roused  himself. 

'I  am  going  to  the  Admiralty 
now,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  I  shall 
see  you  sometimes!  Maud,  shall  not 
IV  Or  at  least  you  will  ask  me  to 
your  wedding/  he  said,  as  he  kissed 
her  hand. 

'  And  mamma  ?'  said  Maud,  in  an 
agony;  'you  are  going  away,  and 
what  can  1  tell  mamma? 

'Nothing  to-day;  I  shall  see  her 
to-morrow.' 

Both  were  too  agitated  to  return 
to  the  drawing-room.    Lord  Preston 


went  straight  out  of  the  house,  and 
Maud  ahut  herself  up  in  her  own 
room. 

Very  incoherent  was  the  expla- 
nation she  gave  when  at  last  Lady 
Laura,  having  exhausted  all  Arthur 
could  tell  her,  went  to  look  for  her 
in  the  library,  which  she  found,  of 
course,  empty. 

'Is  Lord  Preston  gone,  Maud? 
How  very  extraordinary  1' 

4  He  was  obliged  to  go  somewhere 
before  it  was  too  late,'  said  Maud, 
as  quietly  as  she  could.  '  He  told 
me  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to 
see  you  to-morrow/ 

'  I  suppose  so;  and  what  did  he 
tell  you  to-day,  Maud?' 

'  Nothing— -not  much*  Oh  I  mam- 
ma, he  is  so  good  and  kind.  He 
gaye  me  this,'  she  said,  nervously, 
as  she  put  the  jewel-case  into  her 
mother's  hands. 

'  Really !'  Lady  Laura  looked,  as 
she  felt,  surprised.  There  had  been 
no  question  of  a  premier  don  to  her ; 
but  then  probably  the  family  dia- 
monds were  being  reset  Still  she 
did  not  feel  altogether  satisfied,  but 
was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next 
day  to  solve  the  problem  of  his 
sudden  departure,  and,  as  she  hoped, 
to  hear  of  something  more  definite 
than  had  been  possible  to  glean 
from  his  words  that  day. 

Quite  early,  before  twelve  o'clock, 
Lord  Preston  appeared.  His  manner 
was  somewhat  nervous  and  con- 
strained, but  Lady  Laura  was  too 
self-conscious  to  notice  it 

'  I  am  come  very  early,  dear  Lady 
Laura,  because  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  Maud.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  my  conversation 
with  her  yesterday  I  made  some 
discovery  that  you  do  not  know. 
Were  you  aware  that  she  has  lost 
her  heart  irrevocably?' 

Surprised  as  Lady  Laura  was  at 
this  announcement,  she  was  still 
more  so  that  Lord  Preston's  first 
words  should  be  about  Maud.  She 
had  not  expected  this,  especially  as 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit 
the  day  before  to  relieve  her  mind 
of  all  anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  his 
intentions. 

'  Quite  impossible !'  she  exclaimed ; 
'she  knows  so  few  people.  Till 
quite  lately  she  has  never  seen  any 
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one  bat  her  cousin  and  Arthur 
Jermyn.  They  were  her  constant 
companions.9 

' Exactly,  deer  Lady  Laura;  and 
still  will  be,  for  it  is  Arthur  Jermyn 
that  she  wishes  to  be  her  companion 
for  life.' 

4  A  sailor!  with  no  kind  of  ex- 

Sectations— perfectly  penniless  I  I 
o  not  believe  Maud  would  be  so 
absurd.  You  must  be  mistaken. 
At  all  events,  when  we  tell  her  the 
hopelessness,  the  folly  of  such  an 
attachment—*' 

'  It  will  not  make  the  slightest 
difference:  besides,  it  strikes  me  as 
a  very  natural  thing  to  happen.  He 
is  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and  has 
every  chance  of  rising  rapidly  in 

his  profession.    I  spoke  to  Lord 

about  him  yesterday.  I  fancy  he 
will  get  tolerably  quick  promotion. 
Beyond  that,  as  I  am  interested  in 
his  success,  I  shall  allow  him  a 
thousand  a  year  for  his  life  the  day 
he  marries  Maud,  and  my  errand 
now  is  to  obtain  your  consent.' 

Again  was  Lady  Laura  startled 
at  a  proposition  so  different  to  what 
she  was  expecting. 

'  Do  they  know  of  this  V  she  asked, 
in  great  surprise. 

'  Maud  knows  that  I  would  help 
her  if  I  could.  Arthur  Jermyn  I 
never  saw  in  my  life  till  yesterday. 
Tou  will  not  refuse  now  to  consent 
to  what  I  am  convinced  is  for  your 
daughter's  happiness  T 

'  it  seems  so  strange  that  I  never 
knew  it/  said  Lady  Laura,  not 
feeling  at  all  pleased  at  the  turn  of 
events;  'the  whole  thing  has  taken 
me  quite  by  surprise.' 

'Then  you  should  compliment 
me  on  my  discernment  in  discovering 
what  you  had  not,  dear  Lady  Laura, 
and  should  give  your  consent  as  my 
reward.' 

'  As  you  havo  been  go  kind,  and 


if  it  is  really  your  wish,  Lord  Pres- 
ton. I  must  say  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Arthur  Jermyn.  It  was 
only  his  poverty  and  his  profession 
that  made  me  hesitate.1 

'  His  profession  we  can't  help,  and 
I  will  engage  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  from  poverty/  replied  Lord 
Preston.  And  when  Maud  came  in 
from  her  ride  she  found  all  the  as* 
pect  of  her  life  changed,  and  her 
mother  ready  to  agree  to  all  she  and 
Arthur  might  wish. 

As  Lord  Preston  had  a  good  deal 
to  arrange  for  Arthur,  he  continued 
to  be  a  constant  visitor  in  Saville 
Bow.  Maud  and  Arthur  were  of 
course  entirely  occupied  with  each 
other,  and  Lord  Preston  had  of 
necessity  to  mil  back  upon  Lady 
Laura.  She,  poor  woman,  was  in  a 
very  perplexed  state  of  mind;  for 
though  she  would  not  for  the  world 
do  anything  to  discourage  Lord 
Preston,  or  throw  cold  water  upon 
his  kind*  acts  towards  her  child, 
still  she  would  have  preferred  his 
manner  to  be  more  lover^like  to* 
wards  herself.  But  she  was  prac- 
tical, and  a  woman  of  great  taste, 
and  therefore  was  of  considerable 
assistance  to  him  in  giving  her 
opinion  upon  all  the  improvements 
he  was  carrying  out  on  his  estates. 
He  never  again  alluded  to  the  con- 
venation  he  had  had  alone  with 
her  before  his  interview  with  Maud. 
She  could  not  understand  him.  He 
neither  seemed  disposed  to  commit 
himself  nor  to  draw  back. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  there  were  endless  speculations 
as  to  the  real  state  of  things  in 
Saville  Bow.  Maud's  marriage  was 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  4th 
of  August  Need  we  say  that  there 
was  another  marriage  at  the  same 
time  that  morning  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square? 

H.T. 
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SOME  very  motherly  people  have 
photographs  taken  of  their 
children  year  by  year,  that  they 
amy  have  memorials  of  the  various 
ohanges  which  annually  take  place. 
It  would  not  be  amiss  if,  try  some 
similar  means,  the  changes  of  fashion 
could  be  perpetuated.  It  would  be 
very  entertaining  if  the  monthly 
publications  of  'Le  Follet'  or'Le 
Petit  Courier  des  Dames'  were 
preserved,  so  that  the  revolutions 
which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  fashion  of  ladies'  dresses 
might  be  noted.  Photographs  would 
give  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  dress, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  colour, 
otherwise  they  would  supply  the 
want  more  readily  than  anything 
else. 

A  volume  has  lately  come  into  our 
bands,  in  which  the  fashions  of 
ladies'  dresses  some  fifty  *years  ago 
and  more  are  depicted.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  them.  To  our  eyes 
they  have  rather  a  grotesque  appear* 
ance;  but  not  so  grotesque  as  they 
would  have  seemed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  because,  in  some  respects, 
we  are  approximating  to  some  of 
them,  especially  to  those  of  the 
'Empire/ 

We  can  imagine  it  to  be  a  very  per- 
plexing thing  to  know  how  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changes  which  each 
year,  and,  we  might  almost  say, 
every  season  of  the  year,  bring  in. 
At  one  time  the  dresses  are  as  fall, 
as  they  are  scanty  at  another.  The 
changes  are  propitious  to  dress- 
makers and  milliners  and  haber- 
dashers, but  not  so  to  any  one  else, 
excepting  so  far  as  one  fashion  hap- 
pens to  be  more  becoming  than 
another. 

We  have  before  now  railed  against 
the  introduction  of  the  crinoline, 
and  the  annoyances  to  which  it  led. 
Though  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
laid  aside,  we  ventured  to  doubt  the 
assertion,  and  presumed  to  say  that 
it  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  public  for  it  to  be  easily  dis- 
carded. The  origin  of  the  crinoline 
was  singular  enough.  It  was  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  Empress  of  the  French  was  ex- 


pected io  give  birth  to  the  Prince 
Imperial,  when,  whatever  others 
might  think,  she  did  not  consider 
that  her  'situation'  was  any  em- 
bellishment, and  she  therefore  de- 
Bired,  if  not  altogether  to  conceal  it, 
at  all  events  to  make  it  less  appa- 
rent. Is  it  not  singular  that  a 
fashion  so  universally  adopted  by 
women  of  all  ages  and  condition, 
married  and  single,  should  have  bad 
such  an  origin  f  Surely  one  would 
have  predicted  of  it  beforehand  that 
it  would  have  been  rejected  with 
disgust  and  scorn.  Instead  of  which 
it  has  been  welcomed,  is  universally 
adopted,  and  tenaciously  retained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance,  jeers, 
sneers,  and  dislike  which  it  has 
continually  provoked,  and  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  made  from 
timo  to  time  to  lay  it  aside  or  bring 
it  into  disrespute.  Our  eyes  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that, 
when  we  meet  with  any  of  those 
limp,  Btraight-down  figures  which 
are  the  result  of  its  disuse,  we  are 
startled  and  shocked,  as  if  some  of 
the  '  corps  de  ballet '  were  walking 
abroad  in  the  noonday.  We  are 
disposed  to  exclaim  against  them  as 
an  mfringement  of  the  laws  of  de- 
cency. We  are  indeed  strange 
mortals,  to  be  so  much  the  creatures 
of  habit  that,  if  our  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to  one  state  of  things,  we  are 
intolerant  of  any  other,  without  any 
particular  regard  to  the  fitness  and 
propriety  and  decorum  of  that  to 
which  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
become  habituated.  In  time  wo 
might  get  used  to  any  costume, 
however  short  and  scanty.  It  is  a 
dangerous  state  of  things,  and  wo 
think  that  modem  society  shows 
that  it  is  so. 

The  '  Saturday  Review'  has,  with 
powerful  pen  and  caustio  tongue, 
taken  upon  itself  the  unenviable 
office  of  censor  morum.  We  had 
been  longing  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  prevalence  of  certain 
fashions  which  had  crept  into  the 
best  society,  but  we  were  restrained 
from  doing  so,  partly  from  a  hope 
that  society  itself  would  indignantly 
reject  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
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laxity  of  dress  which  cannot  foil  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  partly  from  a  fear 
of  directing  attention  to  the  style 
which  we  consider  to  he  so  much  to 
be  reprehended.  But  those  appre- 
hensions have  no  longer  any  force. 
The  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
has  not  been  protested  against,  ex- 
cept by  the  'Saturday/  which  has 
also  directed  the  public  mind  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  dress  of 
the  present  day,  which  might  almost 
be  called  scandals  without  any  great 
straining  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  article  to  which  we  refer  was  by 
no  means  exhaustive;  but  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  that  it  should 
be  bo,  as  the  freaks  of  unlicensed 
fancy  which  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
marks are  almost  without  limit 

It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  com- 
plaints were  loud  against  the  am- 
plitude of  ladies1  dresses.  The  ex- 
tent of  ground  they  covered  was 
almost  fabulous,  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  a  gown  was  a  serious  item 
of  expenditure,  and  alarmed  young 
men  and  old.  The  young  feared  an 
entanglement  which  might  lead  to 
matrimony,  when  a  lady's  dress  was 
so  costly  and  their  means  were  not 
great ;  and  their  elders  looked  with 
apprehension  upon  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  should  find  its  way  into 
their  homes,  would  paralyze  all 
their  energies  and  exhaust  their  re- 
sources. But  now  the  complaint  is 
that,  while  the  dresses  are  plain, 
almost  to  indecency,  in  front,  they 
have  such  immense  trains  that  they 
actually  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.  A  lady  who 
walks  in  the  rark  with  a  long  train 
trailing  behind  her  in  the  dust  and 
dirt,  occupies  so  much  space  that 
no  one  dares  to  follow  within  three 
or  four  yards  of  her.  Imagine,  then, 
what  the  inconvenience  must  be 
in  large  assemblies  within  doors, 
where  space  is  not  illimitable,  and 
where  the  trains  are  even  longer 
than  those  for  morning  wear.  The 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
different  kind  of  costume  for  those 
who  care  for  walking  exercise,  and 
disliko  equally  to  hold  up  their 
dress,  and  to  suffer  it  to  sweep  the 
ground.    Their  costume  consists  of 


a  petticoat,  a  short  dress  which 
shows  the  petticoat,  and  a  kind  of 
cloak  or  mantle  to  match.  When 
this  costume  is  worn,  it  has  the 
effect  of  three  tiers  of  dresses,  and 
has  a  most  peculiar  look,  though  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  possesses  great 
advantages. 

In  order  to  make  the  modern 
fashion  of  plaitless   gowns  appli- 
cable to  all,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  shorten  the  waists  of  the  dresses; 
and  as  all  persons  are  not  made 
alike,  and  some  are  thin  and  others 
stout,  modern   ingenuity   has  hit 
upon  an  invention  by  which  what- 
ever is  defective  may  be  supplied. 
We  have  been  assured  that,  in  order 
that  all  may  seem  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain rotundity  of  form  which,  though 
by  no  means  beautiful,  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  a  condition  which  was 
never,  till  now,  supposed  to  have 
any  outward  merit  or  attraction, 
but  the  semblance  of  which  is  now 
de  riguew  among  a  certain  portion 
of  the  fashionable  world,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  invent  something 
which  shall  supply  what  fashion  re- 
quires.    A  ventre  of  gutta  percha 
is  the  remedy  for  these  natural  de- 
fects, and  ladies  are  persuaded  to 
wear  it  that  their  dresses,  which  are 
made  sans  plies  in  front,  may  be  duly 
strained  over  this  artificial  protu- 
berance.   It  seems  to  us  almost  in- 
credible that  any  ladies  can  be  found 
who  will  submit  to  such  an  indig- 
nity ;  but  what  will  they  not  sub- 
mit to  that  they  may  be  in  the 
fashion  ?    Some  years  ago  the  style 
of  ladies'  dresses  gave  rise  to  that 
well-known  riddle, '  Why  is  a  lady 
always  in  a  state  of  agitation  ?    Be- 
cause she  is  in  a  bustle  behind  and 
a  pucker  before.'    This  arose  from 
certain  fictitious  appearances  which 
fashion  insisted  upon  being  main- 
tained, and  to  which  ladies  sub- 
mitted.   So  now  fictitious  appear- 
ances are  to  be  kept  up,  although 
they  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  different 
and  more  objectionable  kind.    The 
principle,  however,  of  supplement- 
ing nature  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  lady 
who  desired  to  be  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  who,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  most  eminent 
:er  in  Paris,  who  happens 
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to  be  a  man,  and  whose  fiat  is  irre- 
versible. The  lady  ordered  her 
dress,  her  measure  was  taken,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  trying  it  on.  She 
repaired  at  the  proper  hour  to  this 
man's  house  and  tried  on  her  gown. 
The  dressmaker  lifted  up  his  hands 
with  L  rror,  exclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  *  Mais,  madame,  vous  n'avez 
pas  de  ventre!'  'What?'  inquired 
the  astonished  lady.  She  could  not 
believe  her  ears.  But  it  was  fully 
explained  to  her  that  no  gown 
would  fit  unless  this  want  were 
supplied.  The  lady  had  never  been 
aware  till  then  of  such  a  want 
She  had  always  been  satisfied  with 
the  supply  which  nature  had  given 
her,  ana  could  not  imagine  any 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  art 
But  the  dressmaker  was  inexorable. 
'  11  faut  absolument,'  was  his  cease- 
less reply  to  her  protests;  and  when 
he  called  to  one  of  the  attendants, 
'  Apportez-moi  le  ventre  de  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  —  et  de  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  — ,'  she  was  over- 
whelmed and  silenced.  She  sub- 
mitted. The  contrivance  was  fixed 
on,  the  dress  was  strained  over  it, 
and  she  walked  forth  a  plump  and 
comely  dame,  and  the  rotundity  of 
her  form  almost  put  ber  to  shame. 
It  was  then  that  she  had  to  sit  down, 
stand  up,  walk  hero  and  there  be- 
fore the  dressmaker's  critical  eye, 
that  he  might  detect  any  flaw  there 
happened  to  be  in  the  costume 
which  he  had  prepared  for  her.  So 
the  story  runs.  &  non  e  vero  e  ben 
trovato. 

It  is  also  further  asserted  that  as 
everything,  even  modesty  itself,  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  dress,  and  that  as 
the  sole  object  in  life  is  the  set  and 
fashion  of  a  gown,  art  has  other  in- 
ventions to  supply  other  defects. 
There  are  the  seins-palpitanta  and 
the  ears,  all  made  of  gutta-percha. 
It  seems  incredible;  but  we  again 
repeat  that  there  is  no  humiliation 
to  which  some  people  will  not  sub- 
mit that  they  may  be  of  that  exclu- 
sive number  who  call  themselves 
the *  fashionable  world.'  Imagine  a 
woman  possessed  of  any  modesty 
submitting  to  such  indignities,  con- 
senting to  go  forth  as  an  impostor ; 
her  form  rounded  by  art;  her  bosom 
heaving,  not  with  emotion;   her 


delicate  ear,  pink  like  a  shell,  and 
of  exquisite  form,  purchased  in  the 
Boulevard.  What  an  impostor! 
Who  knows  but  what  she  may  be 
painted  too  ?  for  it  is  said  that  cos- 
metics are  in  favour  by  which  false 
tints  are  given  to  the  skin  and  to 
the  hair.  Not  long  since  it  was  the 
fashion  to  dye  the  hair  red  and 
gold,  and  make  the  skin  white  with 
paint,  the  cheeks  pink  with  rouge, 
and  the  eyelids  stained;  but  now 
this  capricious  goddess,  whom  fine 
ladies  worship  with  such  devotion, 
prefers  dark  hair  and  olive  com- 
plexions, and  the  rage  is  now  for 
brown  washes  as  it  used  to  be  for 
white.  The  blue-black  hair  and 
dark  akin  of  the  gipsy  have  become 
the  envy  of  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
and  they  hope,  by  means  of  washes 
and  dyes,  to  make  themselves '  beau- 
tiful for  ever.' 

These  freaks  of  fancy  make  us 
burn  with  shame  for  our  country- 
women. They  savour  too  much  of 
the  demi-monde,  and  are  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  coarse  and  sensual,  and 
of  those  enticements  and  tricks 
which  ought  to  be  unknown  amongst 
gentlewomen.  A  predilection  for 
these  false  lights  on  the  part  of  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  their  submissive  sub- 
servience to  their  dressmakers,  has 
introduced  a  habit  of  low  dressing 
which  ought  to  be  protested  against 
by  all  who  have  wives  and  children. 
It  has  become  quite  a  habit  with 
even  young  girls  to  have  their 
gowns  cut  so  low  that  they  posi- 
tively offend  against  decency.  We 
know  an  instance  in  which  a  young 
lady  walked  into  a  room  where 
every  one  was  ready  to  exclaim  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  the 
body  ol  her  dress.  There  was 
scarcely  any  to  be  observed,  and 
the  sleeve  was  nothing  but  an  arm- 
let, having  long  left  the  shoulder,  if 
it  was  ever  intended  for  it  The 
exhibition  was  more  startling  than 
pleasant  It  is,  however,  very  much 
the  fashion  for  all  ladies  to  wear 
their  dresses  too  low—  to  be  too 
decotteUe,  as  the  French  term  it 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  our 
wits,  who,  it  was  said,  was  going  to 
marry  a  lady  of  some  note,  but  with 
whom  he  had  but  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance.   One  of  his  friends  in- 
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quired  of  him  whether  it  was  true, 
and  offered  his  congratulations.  The 
wit  replied  that  it  was  not  true,  but 
added,  with  a  double  entendre  in  his 
words,  'that  he  had  seen  more  of 
her  than  he  had  of  any  other  wo- 
man/ Her  dress  did  not  conceal, 
but  displayed  her  charms. 

Modesty  is  the  greatest  ornament 
a  woman  can  have,  and  the  demo- 
ralizing effect  of  the  present  style  of 
dress  is  that  it  destroys  that  mo- 
desty. We  hare  heard  it  said  by 
some  women,  in  excuse  for  them- 
selves, that  they  dress  in  this  objec- 
tionable manner  in  order  to  please 
their  husbands.  It  sounds  in- 
credible; and  if  it  be  so,  we  can 
only  say  thatr  husbands  richly  deserve 
whatever  retribution  may  be  in 
store  for  tbem  if  they  are  so  ready 
to  expose  the  persons  of  their  wives 
to  the  public  gaze.  Men  are  very 
apt  to  be  hard  upon  women  who 
err,  to  pass  severe  judgments  upon 
them,  and  to  allow  them  no  locus 
penitentice.  But  if  they  are  so  foolish 
as  to  encourage  them  in  immodest 
dressing,  they  should  be  the  last 
persons  to  quarrel  with  them  for 
following  out  their  precepts  to  their 
natural  conclusion. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  say 
what  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  designate  it  as 
an  age  of  shams.  Unreality  creeps 
into  everything.  The  gravest  mat- 
ters are  tainted  with  it  Even  in 
religion,  where  unrealities  should 
find  no  place,  there  is  contention 
about  externals  which  are  devoid  of 
any  real  meaning.  Bishops  and 
clergy  contend  for  pastoral  staffs 
and  vestments  when  they  no  longer 
hare  the  things  they  symbolize. 
Language  is  made  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  exaggeration  distorts  it 
Professions  of  friendship  are  hollow, 
and  treachery  undermines  the  closest 
ties.  In  the  political  world  we  hear 
it  for  ever  stated  that  parties  are 
betrayed  by  their  chiefs,  and  that 
principle  is  at  a  discount.  And  in 
the  smaller  details  of  life  we  find 
that,  instead  of  the  instincts  of  na- 
ture rebelling  against  anything  that 
is  unreal,  there  is  an  appetite  for  it; 
that  shams  are  in  favour,  and  that 
every  one  is  attracted  by  them 


rather  than  otherwise.  In  the  mat- 
ter now  before  us  we  find  this  to  be 
especially  the  case.  False  hair,  false 
colour,  false  stomachs,  false  ears, 
aroused  without  compunction  where 
they  are  considered  to  be  needed. 
The  consequence  is  that  woman  has 
become  an  imposture,  and  men  have 
learned  to  fear  that  what  they  most 
admire  may  be  but  a  successful  art 
Old  women  have  long  since  done  all 
in  their  power  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  time.  Wigs  and  fronts,  teoth, 
paint  and  rouge,  have  always  been 
made  use  of  by  those  who  know  not 
how  to  grow  old.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  deceive  the  world, 
which  takes  them  at  their  real 
value,  and  can  see  behind  the  screen 
of  unrealities  to  which  they  have  fled 
for  refuge  from  the  print  of  years. 
We  cannot  resist  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  well-known  writer  on  this 
subject,  in  which  she  has  described 
the  appearance  of  an  old  woman 
who  is  not  ashamed  of,  and  haa  no 
wish  to  hide  her  age.  '  See  the 
plaited  border,  or  the  full  ruche  of 
the  cap,  white  as  snow,  circling 
close  round  the  face,  as  if  jealous  to 
preserve  the  oval  that  age  has  lost; 
the  hair  peeping  from  beneath,  finer 
and  more  silken  than  ever,  but 
white  as  that  border,  or  grey  as  the 
shadow  thrown  by  it;  the  com- 
plexion withered  and  faded,  yet, 
oeing  relieved,  as  nature  has  ap- 
pointed it  to  be,  by  the  still  more 
faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain 
degree  delicate  and  fresh ;  the  eyes 
with  most  of  their  former  fire  ex- 
tinguished, still  surrounded  only 
with  the  chastened  hues  of  age, 
brighter  than  anything  else  in  the 
face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep 
wrinkles,  but  not  one  that  the 
painter  would  spare;  the  full  hand- 
kerchief, or  rich  bustling  laces  scru- 
pulously covering  neck  and  throat 
reminding  us  that  the  modesty  of 
her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms ;  some  deep  sober  shawl 
or  scarf,  which  the  French  rightly 
call  h  drapeau  de  vieille  femme,  care- 
fully concealing  the  outline  of  the 
figure,  though  not  its  general  femi- 
nine proportions— all  brillant  con- 
trasts, as  all  violent  passions,  ban- 
ished from  the  picture,  and  replaced 
by  a  harmony  which  is  worth  them 
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all'   The  same  writer,  who  has  so 
admirably  depicted  an  old  woman 
whom  every  one  most  venerate  and 
love,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  moral 
influence  that  such  an  one  most 
have  over  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.    Having  gone  through  ail  the 
'progressive  periods  of  life/  having 
passed  through  its  sunshine  and  its 
shade,   she   'now   casts  them  all 
aside,'  and  asserts  her  claim  to  our 
respect  in  the  simple  fact  of  her  age. 
She  knows  that  (to  all  who  have 
eves  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel  her 
silver  locks  are  more  precious  than 
the  most  golden  tresses  money  could 
purchase — her  pale  cheek  more  in- 
teresting than  the  finest  bloom  art 
could  simulate— her  modest  cover- 
ings more  attractive  than  the  most 
wonderfully  preserved  remains  of 
beauty  she  could  exhibit— her  whole 
venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely 
than   the  very  best  imitation  of 
youth  she  could  possibly  get  up; 
who  not  only  makes  old  age  respect- 
able and  honourable,  but  even  en- 
viable, in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
still  toiling  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day.'    In  quoting  this  pas* 
sage  almost  at  length,  we  render, 
en  passant,  the  best  tribute  we  could 
pay  to  the  right  feeling  and  eloquent 
description  of  one  who  has  written 
so  truthfully  and  well  on  the  art  of 
dress.  We  wish,  with  all  our  hearts, 
that  her  words  would  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  old  of 
our  time.    The  old  would  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  young  which  they  have 
great  need  to  learn,  and  the  young 
would  know  that  the  unspeakable 
charm  of  the  picture  which  has  been 
so  admirably  drawn  lies  in  the  fact 
that  not  even  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  her  youth  and  admiration  did  this 
old  lady  ever  lay  aside,  or  even 
lightly  tamper  with  that  modesty 
and  refinement  which  are  in  every 
sense  the  crowning  graces  of  wo* 
manhood. 

How  different  must  be  the  influ- 
ence of  that  meretricious  style  of 
dress  of  which  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture is  unreality  and  imposture,  and 
its  chief  merit  successful  simulation! 
How  truly  does  the  'Saturday'  say 
that  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect! 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  wo- 
men consent  to  indignities  and  to  a 


system  of  imposture  that  they  may, 
as  they  are  fissured  and  hope  will 
be  the  case,  make  themselves  more 
captivating?  No  one  disfigures  her- 
self for  the  purpose  of  disfiguration. 
No  one  adopts  a  costume  because  it 
is  ugly  and  may  take  away  from  her 
charms.  However  unbecoming  a 
fashion  may  be,  it  is  adopted  not  with 
any  idea  that  it  is  so,  but  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Dyes  and  cosmetics  are  used 
to  heighten  beauty  or  to  conceal  de- 
fects; and  for  the  same  purpose 
these  novel  contrivances  have  been 
brought  into  fashion.  It  is  remark- " 
able  that  while  the  crinoline  was 
introduced  to  conceal  a  fact,  so  these 
more  recent  novelties  make  all  who 
adopt  them  appear  to  be  in  the  very 
condition  which  the  crinoline  was 
intended  to  conceal 

It  is  intelligible  that  elderly 
women,  who  are  conscious  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  who  know  that  they 
are  no  longer  young,  and  that  the 
bloom  of  youth  has  left  their  cheeks, 
upon  which  the  lapse  of  years  has 
stamped  its  indelible  traces,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  simulate 
that  which  they  have  outlived,  espe- 
cially when  they  consider  what  are 
called  *  the  claims  of  society '  to  be 
of  parmount  importance,  and  care 
only  for  the  world  and  its  charms, 
and  live  only  for  society.  But  it  is 
incredible  that  the  young,  who  have 
sustained  no  loss,  who  have  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the 
cruel  iron  grasp  of  time,  should  have 
recourse  to  expedients  which  aro 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  early 
years.  The  roundness  of  form,  the 
graceful  curves,  the  soft  tints,  which 
belong  to  youth  are  theirs  in  all 
their  fulness.  They  have  no  need 
to  use  false  lights,  because  they  have 
no  defects  to  conceal.  Why,  then, 
should  they  adopt  a  fashion  which, 
however  much  it  may  assist  their 
elders,  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 
them?  What  man  in  his  senses 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  attracted 
by  a  painted  doll?  If  the  object 
of  dress  is  to  clothe  without  dis- 
figuring the  form,  and  if  marriage 
is  the  desideratum  of  all  young 
ladies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise 
in  them  to  mar  their  prospects  by 
the  adoption  of  a  lasnion  which! 
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however  prevalent  it  may  be,  is  not 
only  unsuited  to  youth,  but  is  sug- 
gostive  of  the  tricks  of  the  demi- 
monde, who  have  no  scrapie  about 
hanging  out  false  lights  to  entrap 
the  unwary.  We  remember  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able personal  attractions,  whose  only 
fault  had  been  a  certain  pallor, 
which,  after  all,  though  peculiar, 
was  not  actually  unbecoming,  but 
which  had  recently  disappeared. 
She  asked  a  friend  upon  whom  she 
was  calling  to  lend  her  a  veil,  which, 
when  she  returned  it,  was  all  co- 
vered with  rouge  and  paint  It  had 
been  noticed  that  she  had  of  late  a 
beautiful  bloom  upon  her  cheeks, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  her 
former  pallor,  and  it  was  hoped,  by 
those  who  were  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards her,  that  the  change  was 
owing  to  renovated  health  rather 
than  to  art;  but  it  turned  out  she 
was  a  mass  of  paint  and  rouge.  Eye- 
brows and  eyelids  were  darkened; 
paint  and  rouge  were  liberally  used ; 
and  she  had  become  nothing  better 
than  a  painted  doll.  Her  skin  and 
complexion  soon  resented  this  treat- 
ment, and  became  so  injured  by  the 
constant  use  of  cosmetics,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  option,  but 
became  a  necessity  to  her  to  use 
fictitious  and  meretricious  arts.  Her 
fixed  brilliant  colouring,  dark  eye- 
brows, and  glittering  eyes  became 
actually  repulsive. 

Some  persons  who  carefully  watch 
over  the  education  of  young  girls, 
resolutely  set  their  faces  against 
that  wide  field  of  literature  which 
comes  under  the  designation  of 
novels.  We  have  no  intention  of 
discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  whole- 
sale objection  to  a  kind  of  reading 
which  undoubtedly  has  its  advan- 
tages, because  it  is  a  large  question, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  books 
which  come  under  this  class  which 
are  decidedly  objectionable,  and 
which  would  lay  open  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  a  state  of  things  of  which 
the  less  they  know  the  better.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they 
who  are  so  watchful  and  tenacious 
upon  this  point  are  quite  indifferent 
upon  a  matter  which  is  at  least 
equally  injurious.  When  a  young 
girl  'comes  out'  into  society,  the 


utmost  care  and  consideration  are 
paid  to  her  appearance,  avowedly  for 
a  particular  object—that  she  may 
attract  young  men.    In  order  to  ac- 
complish  this— to  insure  admira- 
tion, which  the  chaperons  designate 
'her  success'— no  tricks  are  con- 
sidered to  be  out  of  place.    If  she 
is  pale,  and  it  is  unbecoming,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  rouge-pot,  which 
is  judiciously  used  by  the  experi- 
enced hand  of  an  anxious  chaperon. 
If  she  is  thin  and  spare,  and  her 
figure  is  not  fully  developed,  the 
dressmaker  is  instructed  to  supply 
what  nature  has  omitted,  and  by 
dint  ot  pads  to  impart  a  roundness 
which  does  not  exist.    If  she  is  the 
reverse,  then  the  budding  charms 
are  to  be  exhibited,  and  low  dress- 
ing is  adopted.     In  short,  the  one 
idea  is  to  make  the  most  of  a  young 
girl's  'points/  and  to  bide  hex  de- 
fects. She  is  introduced  into  society 
very  much  as  horses  are  taken  to 
fairs  for  sale.     Her  'points,'  her 
'paces/are  carefully  studied  before- 
hand, and  the  chaperon  takes  the 
place  and  performs  the  part  of  the 
salesman.  Her  daughter's  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  the  one  all- 
absorbing  idea,  and  men  are  valued 
according   to  their  rent-roll.      As 
dress  is  the  means  by  which  favour- 
able impressions  are  first  made,  it 
plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
game,  and  all  the  tricks  and  entice- 
ments of  which  dress  is  capable  aro 
adopted  without  any  hesitation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those  per- 
fectly innocentembellisbments  which 
relate  to  the  preference  of  one  dress 
for  another,  or  for  one  style  for  an- 
other. These  are  most  legitimate  and 
innocent   We  refer  to  those  impos- 
tures in  dress  by  which  things  seem  to 
be  which  are  not,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  great  indignity  to 
the  whole  race  of  womankind.     No 
one  is  bound  to  dress  herself  unbe- 
comingly; but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  than  justified  in  making  the 
best  use  of  nature's  gifts.    Our  pro- 
test is  against  the  introduction  of 
novelties  by  which  women  are  taught 
to  impose  upon  the  world,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  demoralizing 
influence  over  them,  and  which  de- 
secrate that  modesty  which  is  the 
best  jewel  a  woman  can  wear* 
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"\NE  deception  involves  *  thou- 
J  sand  deceptions,  say  the  ap- 
proved text-books  of  morality. 
Thane  who  took  the  trouble  to  read 
the  record  of  Mr.  Felix/a  adventures 
in  the  north  will  easily  recognise 
the  predicament  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  He  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  first-rate  shot, 
and  there  now  lay  before  him  the 
option  of  maintaining  that  reputa- 
tion on  some  lowland  pastures  where 
no  depraved  gillie  could  possibly 
become  his  proxy,  or  of  discovering 
and  confessing  the  mendacious  trick 
YOL.  xa. — BO.  LIX. 


by  which  he  bad  sought  to  impose 
upon  his  friends  while  on  the  moors. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature  need  not  be 
told  which  course  of  action  Mr. 
Felix  chose,  nor  that  he  determined, 
with  all  his  energy,  to  acquire  skill 
in  shooting  daring  the  few  days 
which  had  to  elapse  before  the 
slaughter  of  partridges  commenced. 
Straightway,  therefore,  the  inci- 
pient nportstnan  took  to  the  killing 
of  xparrows,  and  from  morning  till 
night  the  crack  of  his  gnu  resounded 
through  the  trees  which  encompass 
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his  house.  Several  times,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  he  had  nearly  added 
peasant-shooting  to  the  list  of  his 
performances;  his  gardener,  espe- 
cially, having  to  work,  during  this 
period,  on  what  might  be  called  the 
edge  of  his  grave.  Mr.  Felix  had 
begun  by  aiming  at  finches  and 
blackbirds  as  they  sat  on  the  nearest 
rose-bushes  or  hopped  across  the 
lawn ;  but  from  that  exciting  exer- 
cise he  speedily  diverged  into  the 
shooting  of  flying  birds,  and  here  it 
was  that  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
manslaughter  for  several  days.  In- 
deed, a  butcher's  boy,  who  had  a 
charge  of  No.  8  shot  pass  just  over 
his  shoulder,  went  back  to  the  vil- 
lage and  declared  that  the  owner  of 
the  Beeches  had  gone  mad ;  that  he 
was  roaming  through  the  grounds 
in  a  semi-nude  state,  and  trying 
hard  to  kill  whomsoever  approached 
the  house.  It  needed  only  one  or 
two  repetitions  of  the  story  to  make 
the  whole  village  believe  that  my 
friend  had  tarred  and  feathered  him- 
self in  order  to  represent  a  wild  In- 
dian, and  that  he  had  already  shot 
two  of  his  servants. 

However,  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber Mr.  Felix  was  so  convinced  of 
his  expertness  that  he  had  now  no 
more  fear  of  being  obliged  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  Highland  escapade. 
It  was  arranged  that  in  the  mean- 
time we  should  shoot  over  a  large 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Beeches,  where  the  birds  were  known 
to  be  plentiful.  Mr.  Felix  had  him- 
self provided  the  hens  wherewith  to 
hatch,  in  the  meadows  around  the 
house,  some  five  or  six  dozen  eggs 
that  had  been  forsaken ;  and  doubt- 
less his  anticipations  of  easy  shoot- 
ing were  greatly  raised  by  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  young  birds,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  in  his  hand 
and  mentally  mark  as  material  for 
the  exercise  of  his  deadly  skill. 

*  Now/  he  said,  'as  soon  as  break- 
fast is  over  I'll  show  you  how  far 
my  breech-loader  will  carry.  I  sup- 
pose the  fellows  who  tell  yon  they 
always  shoot  with  breech-loaders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  mean 
you  to  suppose  that  they  want  to 
give  the  partridges  a  chance.  Don't 
believe  'em.  It  is  only  to  excuse 
themselves  when  they  miss,  for  then 


they  always  declare  the  birds  were 
out  of  shot  But  I'll  show  you  at 
what  distance  my  breeoh-loader  can 
kill/ 

Mr.  Felix  was  indeed  so  excited 
that  he  ventured  to  accept  a  cigar — 
always  a  hazardous  experiment  for 
him.  When  we  at  length  started  to 
meet  the  keeper,  my  friend  had 
loaded  his  gun,  for  what  purpose 
was  not  quite  apparent ;  but  as  we 
arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  carriage- 
drive  ho  peremptorily  bade  me  stop. 

'There's  always  a  blackbird  on 
that  birch-tree  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  when  you  make  any 
noise  he  flies  across  and  gives  you 
a  capital  shot.' 

'  How  often  have  yon  tried  V 

•Hush!' 

He  crept  forward  a  few  paces,  un- 
til he  was  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  birch-tree. 

'  Yon  will  be  sure  to  kill  some- 
body if  you  fire  through  the  hedge/ 
I  said 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Felix's  fa- 
vourite blackbird,  with  a  loud  whirr 
and  cackle,  dipped  down  from  the 
tree  and  flew  across  the  avenue. 
Bang!  went  the  right  barrel,  and 
immediately  afterwards  my  friend 
uttered  a  most  unnecessary  ejacula- 
tion. 

'  But/  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  not  without  a  guilty 
look, '  I  think  I  knocked  a  feather 
out  of  his  tail/ 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  blackbird  was 
out  of  sight  before  he  fired,  for  he 
knew  it.  But  Mr.  Felix,  determined 
that  he  should  at  once  show  his 
own  dexterity  and  the  power  of  his 
breeoh-loader,  was  not  to  be  baffled 
by  the  unconscionable  swiftness  of 
a  blackbird ;  and  the  next  moment 
I  saw  him  level  his  gun  at  a  robin 
that  had  hopped  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hedge  which  divided  the  carriage- 
drive  from  a  meadow  wherein  some 
people  were  working. 

4  Why,  it's  a  robin/ 1  said. 

'  No,  it  isn't,'  he  replied,  as  he 
screwed  down  his  right  eye  to  the 
barrel. 

Presently  there  was  a  loud  report; 
the  unfortunate  bird  tumbled  down 
through  the  bush,  and  the  next 
thing  we  saw  was  the  apparition  of 
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fen  old  woman  who  had  followed  the 
explosion  with  a  load  shriek. 

'Oh!  master,  you've  killed  me, 
you*ve  killed  me,  indeed  you've 
killed  me  1  You're  shot  me  through 
and  through;  and  the  poor  children 
as  hasnt  a  bit  o*  bread  to  pat  in 
their  months      ' ' 

'My  good  woman/  said  Felix, 
9  what  are  yon  talking  about  P 

She  came  forward,  with  her  lean, 
brown  arm  laid  bare,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  Mood  trickling 
down  from  a  scratch  which  a  spent 
pellet  had  inflicted,  Mix  could 
not  quite  conceal  his  dismay,  but 
he  affected  an  air  of  sublime  con- 
tempt. 

'Faugh!  "What  are  you  making 
a  noise  about?  It's  only  a  scratch, 
and  here's  fire  shillings  for  you.' 

'Five  shillings  1  Oh,  you  mon- 
sterr 

Such  was  the  exclamation  we 
heard  as  we  moved  on;  for  the  old 
woman,  calculating  on  the  wound 
producing  her  a  magnificent  sum, 
was  simply  struck  speechless  by  the 
oner  of  this  insignificant  salve.  It 
was  not  until  we  were  almost  out  of 
hearing  that  she  recovered  the  use 
of  her  voice,  and  then  her  indigna- 
tion and  sarcasm  had  rather  lost 
their  point 

We  had  not  long  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  keeper  when  Mr. 
Felix's  brace  of  pointers  were  at 
work,  and  my  friend  had  both  bar- 
rels on  full  cock.  I  saw  that  his 
hand  trembled,  and  that  there  was 
a  spasmodic  action  in  the  front  of 
his  throat  similar  to  that  whioh 
seems  to  trouble  all  gentlemen  while 
making  an  after-dinner  Bpeech.  He 
affected  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  working  of  the  dogs,  and  yet 
there  was  a  singular  incoherence  in 
his  remarks. 

Suddenly  the  pointer  next  Mr. 
Felix  became  motionless  as  though 
struck  with  a  paralytic  shock.  Her 
whole  frame  trembled  with  excite* 
ment,  and  there  was  an  involuntary 
douching  about  the  shoulders,  a 
stretching  of  the  neck  and  stiffening 
of  the  tail,  which  told  its  own  story. 
FbHx  moved  forward,  his  retriever 
at  his  heels.  As  he  cautiously  ad- 
vanced a  terrific  whirr  of  wings 
arose  immediately  in  front  of  him; 


nrv  friend  threw  his  head  up  and 
fairly  dropped  his  gun  with  fright 

'AD right,  sir,'  said  the  keeper, 
coolly,  as  Mr.  Felix,  with  a  crimson 
face,  stooped  down  to  pick  up  his 
breech-loader.  '  I've  marked  'em. 
They're  down  near  the  river  there; 
and  we'd  better  follow  them  before 
going  across  the  meadow.' 

But  the  rosy  flush  had  left  Mr. 
Felix's  lace.  He  was  now  deadly 
•pata. 

1  I'm  afraid,'  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
mournful  voice, '  that  your  cigar  has 
not  agreed  with  me.  Fray  go  on 
yourself,  and  I  will  rest  on  this  stile 
for  a  little  time/ 

•  Shall  I  go  hack  for  some  brandy, 
sir?'  said  the  keepcu,  mildly  com- 
passionate. 

*  No,'  replied  Felix,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  'Leave  me  here:  I  shall 
be  well  presently.' 

He  must  be  a  very  near  friend  in- 
deed whose  Alness  you  remember 
when  the  first  of  September  opens 
with  decent  weather,  plenty  of  buds, 
and  dogs  that  know  tneir  business. 
Mr.  Felix  was  very  soon  quite  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  first  thing  that  re- 
called him  to  our  recollection  was 
the  sudden  discharge  of  two  barrels 
near  the  spot  where  we  had  left  him. 
The  keeper  was  looking  in  that 
direction  at  the  moment,  and  saw 
the  smoke  slowly  rise  into  the  air. 

'  I  hope  Mr.  Felix  iant  hurt,' he 
said. 

•Why?* 

'  There  were  no  birds  on  the  wing 
when  he  fired;  and  perhaps  some 
accident  has  set  his  gun  off—  least* 
ways  we'd  better  look:  hadn't  we, 
sir? 

When  wo  returned  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  Mr.  Felix  sitting, 
wo  found  the  sick  man  not  only  well 
but  in  the  best  spirits. 

'  Here,'  said  he,  with  a  triumph- 
ant smile, '  look  at  these!' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it :  what  he  held  up  were  three  par- 
tridges, in  prime  condition. 

'  Where  did  you  put  'em  up, sir?* 
inquired  the  keeper. 

•  Here.' 

*  Here?' 

'  Why,'  said  Mr.  Felix,  reddening 
again,  *  do  you  think  I  shot  them  on 
the  ground  T 
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'  Oh  no,  sir ;  only  I  axed  the 
question.  But  they're  fine  birds, 
sir :  and  are  you  well  enough  to  go 
with  us  now  ?' 

'  Yes,  I'm  better/  said  Felix,  deli- 
vering up  the  birds  to  the  bag  in  a 
quite  picturesque  and  imposing 
manner. 

Thereafter  we  began  to  beat  up  a 
long  field  of  turnips;  and  Mr.  Felix 
strode  out  as  manfully  as  the  graceful 
rotundity  of  his  person  permitted. 

'  I  don't  think  it  bad/  said  he, '  to 
knock  over  three  birds  with  two 
charges.  You  know  I'm  not  a 
crack  shot ;  and  really  I  don't  think 
it  bad.' 

'Nor  I  either/  I  replied.  'But 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Felix,  that  Smith 
declares  there  were  no  birds  what- 
ever on  the  wing  when  you  shot  ?' 

Til  tell  you  what  it  is/  6aid 
Felix,  hotly, '  Smith  is  an  impudent 
vagabond,  who  would  be  a  poacher 
but  that  he  gets  well  paid  for  being 
a  keeper;  and  I  assure  you  he  is 
celebrated  for  being  the  very  biggest 
liar  in  Kent,  and  that's  saving  a 
good  deal.  No  birds  up?  Why, 
the  man  must  either  be  blind  or  a 
raving  maniac.  I  think  the  dis- 
gusting impertinence  of  fellows  liko 
him  all  arises  from  this  Eeform 
Bill ;  and  I  am  amazed  that  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  and  landowners  should 
give  over  the  government  of  the 
country  to  cads  and  poachers.  Con- 
servatives? Bahl  I'll  tell  you 
what— this  man  is  not  my  master 
yet;  and  I'll  soon  let  him  find  out 
what  his  situation  is  worth  if  he 
does  not  become  a  great  deal  more 
respectful  V 

There  is  always  something  wrong 
with  a  man's  digestion  or  his  tem- 
per (though  these  may  be  considered 
to  be  synonymous  terms)  when  he 
begins  to  talk  politics  on  the  first  of 
September ;  and  until  this  day  I  am 
of  opinion  that  had  there  not  been 
some  grounds  for  Smith's  insinua- 
tion, Mr.  Felix  would  not  have  been 
so  angry  when  it  was  hinted  that  he 
had  butchered  three  sitting  par- 
tridges. However,  there  was  no 
need  to  raise  an  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance by  insisting  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  murderer;  for  Mr. 
Felix,  as  he  himself  admitted,  was 
not  a  'crack  shot/  and  the  con- 


sciousness that  we  believed  in  his 
prowess  might  nerve  him  for  ho- 
nester  efforts. 

Now  on  the  very  edge  of  this  field 
of  turnips  which  we  had  just  en- 
tered lay  a  covey  of  birds,  appa- 
rently but  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
Mr.  Felix.  With  the  tread  of  a  cat 
he  wont  forward,  until  he  must  have 
been  able  to  see  the  partridges  as 
they  sat  together  among  the  deep 
green  leaves.  They  were  not  over 
twelve  yards  from  him  when  they 
rose,  and  the  sudden  flutter  of  wings 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  startle  one 
not  much  accustomed  to  the  sound. 
Up  went  the  gun,  Mr.  Felix  clenched 
his  teeth,  and  the  next  moment  both 
barrels  were  sent  after  the  birds. 
Not  one  fell. 

For  a  moment  Felix  looked  after 
the  covey  in  mute  and  undisguised 
astonishment,  following  their  low, 
straight  flight  as  if  he  expected 
every  moment  to  see  one  of  them 
drop.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
over  to  me. 
( I've  made  a  mistake/  he  said. 
'  How  ?• 

'  I  fancied  this  gun  would  carry 
as  well  as  my  muzzle-loader;  in- 
deed my  gunmaker  warranted  it  to 
shoot  as  hard  and  close  as  a  Joe 
Manton.  Now  I  find  it  will  not  kill 
at  forty  yards.' 
'  When  did  you  try  it  V 
'  Just  now,  at  the  covey  that  rose 
down  my  way.' 

'The  birds  were  about  a  dozen 
yards  from  you  when  they  rose,  and 
about  twenty  when  you  fired.' 

Mr.  Felix  paused  for  a  moment, 
apparently  uncertain  whether  to  be- 
come angry  or  treat  the  whole  affair 
with  contempt. 

'  That's  your  fun/  he  said,  with  a 
sneer,  as  he  walked  off,  'and  it's  a 
pity  you  can't  find  another  sort  of 
joke.' 

There  were  plenty  of  birds  in  the 
turnips,  and  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Felix  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  easy  shots  which  even  a  far- 
mer's boy  would  be  ashamed  to 
take.  Felix,  nevertheless,  invariably 
fired  the  moment  the  birds  rose 
from  the  ground ;  and  as  invariably 
missed.  By  the  time  wo  were  at 
the  end  of  the  turnips,  he  had  not 
added  one  to  the  bag. 
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He  sat  down  upon  a  stile,  and  put 
his  gun  in  a  contemplative  attitude 
aoro88  his  knees. 

'After  all/  he  said,  '  doesn't  it 
seem  an  ignominious  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  going  after  these  poor 
birds,  armed  with  all  the  appliances 
which  science  can  invent,  and  shoot- 
ing them  down  right  and  left.  Why, 
it's  downright  slaughter:  they  have 
not  a  chance.' 

'  Oh  yes,  they  have/  I  hinted. 

'I  mean,  sooner  or  later  they  are 
sure  to  be  shot/  replied  Felix,  with 
aslight  blush.  '  Now  I  think  there 
is  something  noble  and  fine  in  being 
able  to  shoot  a  seagull  flying  with 
an  arrow.  That  is  a  triumph  of  per- 
sonal sk ill ;  whereas  here,  it's  your 
gun  maker,  or  the  size  of  shot  you 
use,  or  your  dogs  that  do  it  all.  I 
confess  1  don't  see  the  fun  of  this 
kind  of  thing/ 

My  philosophic  companion  having 
for  some  minutes  drummed  on  the 
stile  with  his  heels,  proceeded  to  try 
the  contents  of  his  pocket- flask; 
after  which  he  began  to  bestir  him- 
self from  his  reverie. 

r  Now/  he  said, '  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make.  I  don't  think  much  of  the 
working  of  these  pointers.  Will 
yon  take  them,  and  I  shall  go  off 
through  this  stubble  up  here  with 
the  retriever  only  ?  I  like  the  idea 
of  stalking  game,  because  it  makes 
you  independent  of  dogs  and  adds 
to  one's  excitement' 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mr. 
Felix  rose  and  went,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more  for  about  an  hour.  But 
during,  that  time  we  heard  him 
firing  briskly,  and  knew,  by  the 
sound  of  his  gun,  that  he  was  roam- 
ing about  in  every  possible  direction, 
but  always  keeping  far  away  from 
us.  The  number  of  cartridges  he 
expended  in  that  hour  must  have 
cost  a  fortune,  and  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  the  result  At  last  we  came 
upon  him,  seated  on  a  bank,  with  a 
pocket-flask  in  his  hand. 

'  Ton  have  had  plenty  of  shooting/ 
I  suggested. 

'Oh,  yes/  said  Felix,  cheerfully, 
'and  I  nave  something  to  show  for 
it    Look  there!1 

He  pointed  to  the  long  grass  by 
his  side ;  but  his  impatience  to  show 
us  what  lie  had  killed  caused  him 


to  lay  down  his  pocket-flask  and  fish 
out  the  game  himself.  The  gentle 
reader  will  probably  disbelieve  me 
when  I  say  that  there  was  actually 
a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face  as  he 
held  up — a  jay,  a  rabbit,  and  two 
house-pigeons 

'  That  is  all  you  have  shot  to-day?' 

'Yes.' 

Alas!  for  the  unhappy  keeper. 
He  burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable 
snigger  of  laughter,  and  in  vain 
tried  to  conceal  his  misdeed  by 
turning  away  his  head.  The  face 
of  Mr.  Felix  at  this  moment  was 
awful  to  behold.  I  believe  he  would 
have  given  the  half  of  his  fortune 
to  be  allowed  to  shoot  this  man: 
the  anger  revealed  by  his  eyes  was 
terrible. 

'  Don't  you  think  it  a  fair  morn- 
ing's work?'  he  said,  with  a  forced 
smile,  and  with  a  tremendous  effort 
to  look  as  though  he  had  not  heard 
the  keeper. 

'  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Felix,  you 
went  out  partridge-shooting.' 

'But  if  I  get  a  decent  shot  at 
things  that  are  much  more  difficult 
to  kill — much  more  difficult  to  kill— 
than  partridges,  why  Bhould  I  not 
take  it?  Now  look  at  this  rabbit 
You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  shoot  a 
rabbit  when  he's  at  full  speed ;  and 
I  say  that  a  dead  rabbit  is  worth  a 
dead  partridge  any  day.' 

All  the  time  he  spoke  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  recusant  game- 
keeper, who  now,  fearful  of  drawing 
down  vengeance  upon  himself, 
moved  off  ,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  the  retriever  to  get  some 
water.  Felix  followed  him  with 
that  unholy  look,  and  presently  said, 

'If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
go  over  this  ground  again  to-mor- 
row, instead  of  going  at  once  into 
Herts,  I  promise  you  we  shall  not 
be  troubled  by  this  man's  exuberant 
fun.' 

*  But  he  is  the  only  keeper.' 

'Then  Mr.  Summers  must  get 
another.' 

'Who  will  know  nothing  about 
the  country.1 

'  I  tell  you/  said  Felix,  savagely, 
'  that  I  will  not  shoot  another  day 
in  the  company  of  such  a  low-bred 
wretch— 1  will  not  do  it.  Ill  go 
into  Herts,  if  yon  like,  or  anywhere 
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else  you  please;  but  I  come  here 
to-morrow  only  on  condition  that 
this  man  is  discharged  to-day. 
Why,  he  has  not  even  offered  to  put 
the  game  I've  shot  into  the  bag!' 

'  He  will  do  so  presently/ 1  hinted ; 
'and  don't  you  think  that  you  your- 
self will  be  the  only  sufferer  by  re- 
fusing to  shoot  any  more  here  r 

'  That's  all  you  know/  said  he, 
with  a  horrible  expression  of  malice. 
'  We  get  our  poultry  from  Summers, 
and  the  moment  he  becomes  dis- 
obliging, not  one  blessed  chicken 
shall  enter  the  house/ 

After  this  terrible  threat  Mr.  Fe- 
lix would  speak  no  more,  and  even 
refused  to  hear  some  plea  of  de- 
fective education  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  keeper.  He  shouldered  his 
gun,  called  on  the  retriever  to  fol- 
low him,  and  soon  disappeared  on 
another  of  those  mysterious  excur- 
sions which  he  seemed  to  love. 

Before  long  we  again  heard  him 
firing  indiscriminately  into  apace, 
and  no  sooner  was  this  signal  heard 
than  the  keeper  came  up  to  me  and 
said— 

'  Tardon,  sir,  but  was  Mr.  Felix 
a  talking  of  me  when  he  said  as  how 
he'd  ask  Mr.  Summers  to  sack  me?* 

'Well,  he  was/  I  said.  'You 
know  you  displeased  him  by  laugh- 
ing when  he  spoke  of  what  he  had 
shot' 

'But  who  could  help  laughin', 
sir?'  asked  the  man,  plaintively. 
'And  if  Mr.  Felix  tries  to  make 
trouble  atween  me  and  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, I  hope  as  you'll  tell  him,  sir, 
all  about  it,  and  how  it  happened. 
If  Mr.  Summers  was  here  hisself, 
he'd  say  as  he  never  see  sich  a 
sportsman  go  out  shootin  on  the 
first  o'  September.' 

When  we  next  stumbled  upon 
Mr.  Felix,  he  advanced  with  an  easy 
consciousness  which  was  evidently 
meant  to  conceal  his  pride.  He 
came  rapidly  forward  to  us,  holding 
out  at  arm's  length  a  singular- 
looking  object  which  looked  more 
like  a  tattered  scarecrow  than  a  bird. 

'I've  got  him  this  time/  said  he. 

'What  is  it  V 

'Don't  you  see?  A  partridge!' 

Sure  enough  he  held  in  his  hands 
a  partridge,  or  rather  the  remains  of 
a  partridge,  for  the  unfortunate  bird 


had  had  his  head  nearly  blown  off, 
while  the  body  was  fairly  riddled 
with  shot 

'  I  didn't  miss  him,  at  all  events/ 
said  Felix,  regarding  the  mass  of 
ragged  and  clotted  feathers ; '  doesn't 
he  look  as  if  he  had  been  speedily 
put  out  of  pain?' 

'  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  tied 
to  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  before 
you  shot.' 

Mr.  Felix  replied  with  an  uneasy 
laugh;  and,  having  handed  the  bird 
to  the  keeper,  passed  on  with  us. 
Not  twenty  yards  from  where  he 
had  met  us,  one  of  the  pointers  was 
again  struck  motionless  by  a  scent 
Mr.  Felix,  forgetting  his  contempt 
for  paartridge-shootiiig,  pressed  cau- 
tiously forward :  and  as  a  covey  of 
fine  birds  rose  about  fourteen  yards 
ahead,  he  fired  both  barrels  right 
into  the  thick  of  them. 

Ons  birdfettl 

Oh,  who  shall  paint  the  rapture 
that  now  overspread  Felix's  face, 
and  battled  there  with  the  modest 
simper  by  which  he  strove  to  hide 
his  glowing  satisfaction !  He  spoke 
quite  kindly  to  the  keeper,  ami  re- 
assured the  poor  man's  mind.  He 
took  the  bird  from  the  retriever's 
mouth  and  regarded  it  with  pro- 
found wonder  and  admiration;  he 
plucked  one  of  its  feathers  and  put 
it  in  his  cap;  he  smoothed  down 
its  wings  and  said  '  Poor  bird/  and 
tried  to  look  mournful.  What 
struck  me  as  being  rather  peculiar 
was  the  fact  that  the  capture  of  his 
previous  prize  had  not  in  the  least 
affected  him  in  the  same  way. 

The  day's  work  was  now  about 
over,  and  we  prepared  to  return  for 
dinner.  On  the  way  Mr.  Felix  had 
two  shots,  and  missed  them  both ; 
but  such  a  small  mishap  could  not 
lessen  the  self-glorification  revealed 
by  his  voice  and  manner.  As  we 
walked  through  the  meadow  outside 
the  lawn,  and  drew  near  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Felix  declared  that  he 
saw  a  rook  on  the  gravel  before  the 
window,  and  in  a  jocular  way  said 
he  would  soon  cure  him  of  his  im- 
pudence. The  bird  hopped  from 
the  path  on  to  the  lawn,  and  Mr. 
Felix,  creeping  up  almost  on  hands 
and  feet,  soon  found  himself  at  the 
railings  surrounding  the  garden  in 
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front  of  the  house.  I  saw  him  rest 
his  gun  on  one  of  the  smooth  iron 
bars,  and  before  any  one  conld  tell 
him  that  he  was  pointing  straight 
underneath  the  window,  he  had 
fired.  Then  there  was  a  crash  I — 
of  broken  and  splintered  pones ;  for 
some  of  the  shot  had  glanced  from 
the  gravel  and  smashed  the  window 
of  the  drawing-room. 

Before  Mr.  Felix  conld  recover 
from  hie  surprise  and  dismay,  a 
female  figure  appeared  at  the  door, 
md  from  the  top  of  the  steps  sur- 
veyed us  three  in  awful  silence.  It 
was  Mrs.  Felix,  whose  naturally 
roseate  face  was  DOW  further  in- 
flamed by  anger.  A  slight  amount 
of  reasoning  soon  told  her  that  the 
man  from  the  barrel  of  whose  gun 
smoke  still  ascended  was  the  cul- 
prit; and  indeed  I  was  sorry  for 
the  guilty  wretch  who  had  now  to 
confront  this  terrible  creature. 

'This  is  partridge-shooting,'  she 
said,  with  a  cold  sarcasm  which 
rather  belied  the  fury  of  her  eyes ; 
'  to  go  and  kill  a  poor  jackdaw  in 
front  of  a  house,  ana  to  fire  through 
k  room  in  which  three  children  are 
playing.  This  is  partridge-shooting, 
la  it,  Mr.  Felix?' 

•My  dear '   said    Mr.  Felix: 

but  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shrill 
scream  from  his  little  girl,  who, 
running  down  the  steps,  had  come 
upon  the  mangled  carcass  of  her 
pet  jackdaw. 

'Oh I  mamma,  look  at  Jackie! 


He  hasn't  got  any  head  but  a  bit  of 
his  bill,  and  he's  all  over  blood. 
Who  was  it  did  it?* 

'  It  was  your  papa,  my  girl,  who 
took  a  jackdaw  for  a  partridge,  and 
broke  the  window  and  a  mantelpiece 
ornament,  and  nearly  killed  three 
of  hie  own  children !' 

Another  of  Mr.  Felix's  children 
came  running  out— a  small  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

'  Papa,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
dead  partridge  that  Harry  was  going 
to  bury  in  the  meadow  behind  the 
summer-house?  Harry  found  it 
this  morning,  and  came  back  for  a 
spade ;  and  then  he  said  he  saw  you 
lilt  it  and  carry  it  away.' 

'I  dare  aay  you'll  find  it  among 
the  other  jackdaws  that  yourpapa 
has  shot,'  remarked  Mrs.  Felix, 
cruelly.  'A  dead  partridge  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  snoot' 

'Mrs.  Felix!'  said  the  Irate  hus- 
band, with  a  face  purple  with  rage 
and  shame. 

But  Mrs.  Felix  turned  contemp- 
tiioiip]  y  away  from  him,  and  marched 
with  the  gait  of  a  queen  along  the 
ball  and  into  the  drawing-room. 
As  for  Felix,  be  looked  as  if  he 
wished  the  earth  would  cover  him; 
and  bis  embarrassment  was  not  the 
less  painful  and  palpable  on  account 
of  the  ghastly  smile  with  which  be 
spoke  of  'the  ridiculous  things  a 
woman  always  says  when  she  is  in 
a  temjier,  especially  if  her  stock  of 
brains  be  nothing  to  speak  of.' 

■W.B. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  FACE  TELL  ? 

MY  lady  sits :  a  winsome  sight! 
What  should  she  know  of  wrinkling  caro  ? 
Her  brow  is  smooth,  as  ivory  white, 

And  youth  and  beauty  both  are  there. 
A  winsome  sight !  and  yet,  I  ween, 
The  artist,  as  he  draws,  may  trace 
Some  grief  by  men  unknown,  unseen. 
In  yonder  meditative  face. 

Some  secret  sorrow,  which  anon 

Wells  to  the  surface  silently, 
Turns  light  to  gloom,  like  clouds  upon 

The  depths  of  some  fair  sunlit  sea. 
'  But  modern  beauties,'  lyrics  say, 

'  By  far  too  wdl  have  learnt  their  parts 
To  yield  to  love's  old-fashioned  sway, 

And  diamonds  long  have  vanquished  hearts. 

'  They  live  so  quick,  there's  little  time 

To  brood  o'er  sentimental  wrong : 
Love's  scarce  a  theme  for  poet's  rhyme ; 

Love's  torch  has  been  extinguished  long.' 
Not  so ;  though  fashion,  fickle  dame, 

Through  countless  various  forms  may  change, 
In  girlhood's  breast  the  heart's  the  same, 

And  not  less  wide  the  passion's  range! 

And  so,  methinks,  if  in  his  task 

The  artist  noting  sorrow's  shade 
On  that  fair  face,  dared  pause  to  ask 

Why  oft  so  fitfully  it  played, — 
The  old,  old  tale  he  still  might  hear, 

The  old  wrongs  yet  his  heart  might  move, 
Of  girlish  hope  borne  down  by  fear, 

Of  lavished  disappointed  love !  T.  H.  S.  EL 
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'  I  am  hia  bighneatf  dog  at  Kew ; 
Fray  tell  me,  air,  whose  dug  are  you.' 

lXTHOSOEYEB'S  dog  you,  gentle  forgotten;  although  canine  celebrity, 

?  V   leader,  may  be,  I,  the  gentle  like  human,  varies  in  its  kind  and 

writer,  am,  for  the  nonce,  M.  Emile  quality  ? 

Bichebourg's  devoted  dog  and  ar-  Athos  (notorious  as  'The  Bed 
dent  admirer.  That  gentleman  has  Dog '  throughout  the  whole  arron- 
had  the  patience—no,  he  has  allowed  dissement  of  Melun)  never  knew  his 
himself  the  pleasure— of  putting  to-  parents.  His  mother  abandoned 
gether  a  bulky  volume,  entitled,  him  to  the  care  of  a  goat,  who  first 
4  Histoire  des  Chiens  C&ebres,'  full  suckled  him,  and  then  discarded 
of  all  sortB  of  stories  about  all  sorts  him  by  means  of  vigorous  thrusts 
of  dogs.  lie  has  been  dog-fishing  with  her  horns.  His  father,  an  in- 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  his  net  corrigible  poacher,  appears  to  have 
has  hauled  to  shore  an  extraordinary  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  be- 
variety  of  canine  prey.  It  is  to  be  fore  he  could  lick  his  infant  son. 
hoped  that  some  publisher  will,  At  the  present  writing,  Athos  is  two 
with  his  permission,  present  us  with  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Paris 
the  entire  work  in  an  English  dress,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1865  Height, 
A  great  many  of  the  dogs  are  quite  twenty  inches;  hair,  carroty  red  ; 
new  to  us.  Nevertheless,  there  are  nose,  sharp;  chin,  round;  counte- 
dogs  historical,  biblical,  and  olaa-  nance,  angular.  Personal  peculi- 
sical;  serio-comic,  melodramatic,  arity,  a  habit  of  breaking  and  smash- 
tragical,  and  farcical  dogs;  dogs  ing  everything, 
political,  domestic,  and  mendicant ;  In  due  time,  Athos  was  put  out 
every  dog,  in  short,  you  can  imagine,  to  board  and  lodge  with  a  game- 
and  a  great  many  more;  for  after  keeper,  who  taught  him  to  find,  to 
reading  M.  Bichebourg's  amusing  point,  and  to  fetch,  for  twenty  francs 
compilation,  you  will  confess  that  per  month,  or  two  hundred  and 
with  them,  as  often  occurs  with  the  forty  francs  per  annum.  The  pupil 
human  race,  truth  is  strange —  soon  gave  signs  of  promise.  In  a 
stranger  than  fiction.  fortnight  he  could  find  a  hen  in  the 
In  turning  over  his  well-filled  poultry-yard,  catch  it  at  the  hen- 
pages,  to  select  a  short  example  or  coop,  and  fetch  it  to  the  kennel, 
two,  the  choice  is  rendered  difficult  where  he  discussed  it  in  company 
by  his  immense  store  of  anecdotic  with  a  couple  of  bandy-legged  tar- 
wealth.    Which  dog  shall  I  first  tiers. 

take  by  the  paw  to  introduce  to  the  '  Good  !'  said  the  keeper,  when  he 

British  public?    Shall  it  be  a  lady  beheld  the  feathers  with  which  the 

or  a  gentleman?  a  puppy,  or  a  dog  Bed  Dog  had  softened  the  straw  of 

advanced  in  years?  a  terrier,  a  turn-  his  bed.   '  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 

2 >it,  a  coach-dog,  or  a  mastiff?    At  make  something  of  this  fellow.' 

e  present  moment,  the  weighty  He  at  once  made  out  Athos's  bill 

decision   may   almost  be   left  to  for  the  month : — 

chance;  for  one  of  the  consequences  "       a    M                     „    ^francs. 

—perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  of  ^^tTOCtl<m  dnring  Mtrch'  "  * 

the  premonitory  symptoms— of  the  0,,^  torn  !!!!!.!.*!!!.'  ."  1 

shooting  season  is,  that  men's  minds  Leash  broken*  ...'.!'!.'!   1 

are   turned   to  dogS  in  general,  tO  Medical  attendance  for  indigestion  after 

pointers    and  retrievers    in    par-  killing  t*e  hen .js^ 

ticular.  Tatol JO 

I  will  therefore  ask  my  sporting  — 

readers  if  they  ever  had,  and  what  The  months  of  April,  May,  June, 

they  would  do  were  they  ever  to  July,  and  August  followed,  with 

have,  a  dog  in  the  guise  of  Athos  like  results;  that  is,  the  Bed  Dog, 

the  Terrible— a  creature  never  to  be  making  daily  progress,  added  pigeons 
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to  hares,  ducks  to  pigeons,  ard  ral>- 
bits  to  ducks.  The  jrainokeeper 
had  never  had  a  boarder  so  littlo 
particular  in  his  choice  of  food. 

On  the  4th  of  Sopteni'mr,  the  day 
before  the  opening  of  tho  shooting 
season,  Athos's  master,    Monsieur 

H ,  a  rising  young  doctor  with 

a  limited  practice,  came  to  letch 
him.  The  teacher  brought  him  out 
in  triumph. 

'Monsieur/  he  said,  'you  have 
got  there  a  most  wonderful  dog.  I 
shall  be  curious  to  hear  of  his  per- 
formances/ 

'  Does  he  point  well  T 

1  Nothing  to  boast  of.  lie  dashes 
off  in  hue  style ;  but  he  listens  to 
nothing,  will  have  his  own  way, 
flushes  the  game  a  hundred  yards 
off,  runs  after  it  a  mile,  and  then 
comes  down  upon  the  other  dogs 
like  a  thunderbolt.  A  good  crea- 
ture, nevertheless ;  keen  nose,  sweet 
temper;  all  you  want.' 

'  How  does  he  find  V 

'  Very  tolerably.  But  he  is  some- 
times before  you,  sometimes  behind 
you,  sometimes  to  the  right,  some- 
times to  the  left ;  never  within  gun- 
shot, and  often  not  within  earshot. 
But  a  good  creature,  sharp-eyed, 
sure-footed,  keen-nosed,  sweet-tem- 
pered ;  all  you  want.1 

'  But  I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  can 
fetch  r 

'  Whatever  you  liko ;  hares,  rab- 
bits, pheasants,  partridges ;  only  he 
brings  the  hares  and  rabbits  in  quar- 
ters and  the  partridges  in  halves. 
But  an  excellent  creature,  capital 
teeth,  fine  scent,  sweet  temper ; 
you  want  nothing  more.' 

*  I  can  shoot  with  him,  then  ?' 

'Certainly,  Here  is  his  little 
bill.' 

francs. 
Six  months'  board  and  paternal  care,  at 
20  francs  per  month,  as  agreed.  .  .    120 

16  hens  Wiled,  at  j  fir.. 48 

4  ducks  ditto,  at  3  fr. 12 

6  pigeons  ditto,  at  1  fir. 6 

18  rabbits  ditto,  at  j  fr. 54 

2  fat  geese  ditto,  at  4+ fr. 9 

3  neighbours'  cats  ditto,  at  $  fr.   ....  1$ 

Crockery  broken 4$ 

Sheets,  napkins,  and  towels  torn  and  de- 
voured     120 

Children    bitten,    gendarmes    insulted, 
rural  poUoemen  soared  ......    100 

Total 529 


'Fivo  hundred  and  twenty-nine 

francs!'  exclaimed  Monsieur  H , 

frightened  out  of  his  wits.  •  Why, 
the  sum  is  perfectly  exorbitant' 

'  Not  a  sou  too  much.  Only  keep 
your  d<>£  a  fortnight,  and  you  will 
see  whether  I  have  overcharged  a 
single  item.' 

'  At lms  must  bo  a  confounded 
thief,  then — a  thorough  brigand!* 

'Not  at  all.  lies  only  young: 
fond  of  play.  Ife  kills  right  and 
left;  he  plunders;  he  devours.  Itat 
he's  almost  a  puppy;  he'll  grow 
stejidier  with  age.  A  good  creature, 
sweet-tempered;  the  very  thing  for 
you.' 

Monsieur  H paid  the  money 

with  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  and 
started  for  the  farm  over  winch  he 
was  to  shoot  next  day  in  company 
with  a  few  select  friends  and  Athos 
the  Terrible. 

The  night  passed  quietly  enough. 
The  only  serious  discussion  the  lied 
Dog  had  was  with  the  house-dog, 
the  shepherd's  dog,  the  Jap-dog,  and 
the  eight  pointers,  his  future  com- 
panions. The  whole  was  summed 
up  in  a  few  torn  ears  and  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  whip  by  a  wag- 
goner, whose  hand  was  as  heavy  as 
his  slumbers  were  light.  Next 
morning,  at  seven,  the  sportsmen, 
after  swallowing  a  cup  of  caft-au- 
lait,  which  was  to  support  them  till 
eleven,  and  Athos  with  a  capon  on 
his  conscience,  which  enabled  him 
to  wait  for  the  first  wounded  hare, 
ranged  themselves  in  battle  array. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  a  covey 
of  partridges  immediately  after  en- 
tering a  field  of  beetroot  A  bird 
fell  at  Athos's  nose;  he  looked  at  it 
disdainfully,  and  set  off  in  chase  of 
the  rest  of  the  covey.  Unlnckily, 
it  kept  up  on  the  wing  until  it 
reached  the  Marquis  de  Bontons 
properly.  Athos,  caring  little  for 
such  trifles,  followed  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  legs  and  his  lungs. 

'Hang  the  dog!  Here,  Athos  1' 
and  other  cries,  burst  forth  from  the 
exasperated  gunners. 

The  noise  attracted  the  marquis  s 
gamekeeper,  who  whistled  tho  dog 
to  come  to  him.  But  Athos,  taught 
by  experience  that  a  keeper's  whistle 
is  often  the  precursor  of  his  whip, 
stared  at  the  whistler  and  continued 
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the  chase,  as  if  the  Departement  of 
Seine-et-Marne  had  contained  neither 
a  keeper  nor  a  marquis.  Neverthe- 
less, the  stoutest  sinews  will  tire. 
After  haying  his  run,  Athos  thought 
fit  to  rejoin  the  sportsmen.  As  he 
sauntered  up  in  one  direction,  the 
marquis's  keeper  stalked  forward  in 
the  other. 

•  Monsieur/  he  said,  politely,  un- 
ooTering  first  his  badge  of  office  and 
then  his  head,  *  I  am  very  sorry  for 
what  has  happened,  for  you  nave 
certainly  there  a  most  wonderful 
dog.  But  we  have  a  painful  duty 
to  perform.  You  will  receive  to- 
morrow a  summons  for  trespass. 
Good  morning,  Monsieur.  I  wish 
you  luck.' 

'A  nice  beginning!*  muttered 
poorH b 

4  If  you  wish  it  to  go  on  better/ 
said  one  of  his  friends,  'I  advise 
you  to  fasten  Athos  to  your  game- 
bag  behind  you.  Here's  a  capital 
strap.  If  it  breaks,  I  will  pay  for 
all  the  mischief  he  does.' 

The  advice  was  found  good.  A 
minute  afterwards,  Athos  and  his 
master  were  a  semi-attached  couple, 
entertaining  about  the  same  mutual 
affection  as  a  constable  and  his  pri- 
soner. They  set  off  again  to  con- 
tinue their  sport. 

'Parbleur  said  H ;  'it  was 

the  best  thing  I  could  do.  Gently, 
Athos,  there  s  a  good  dog.  I've 
got  you,  however.  Go  at  them, 
now,  all  you  like/ 

Telling  Athos  to  *  go  at  them/ 
was  like  telling  a  thief  to  steal.  He 
did  go  at  them  so  well  that  he  up- 
set his  master,  and  got  loose  by 
tearing  the  game-bag  to  which  he 
was  fastened.  He  then  celebrated 
his  liberty  by  a  zig-zag  steeplechase, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not 
leave  even  a  lark  upon  the  ground. 

'I  have  had  enough  of  it  for  to- 
day/ said  H .    'You  will  find 

me  at  the  farm.  Perhaps  you  will 
keep  an  eye  on  Athos.' 

Before  entering  the  house,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  discharge  the 
left  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
not  fired.  He  took  aim  at  an  apple, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  apple 
did  not  fall,  but  the  barrel  burst 
A  handful  of  earth  had  plugged  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  when  the  Bed 


Dog  had  thrown  him  down  on  the 
ground. 

At  noon  the  sportsmen  returned 
to  luncheon.  The  Bed  Bog  led  the 
way,  seizing,  as  he  entered,  a  fine 
roast  fowl,  breaking  the  dish,  spil- 
ling the  gravy  over  the  former's 
wife's  new  dress,  and  upsetting  a 
maidservant  laden  with  a  basket  of 

eggs- 

'A  pretty  piece  of  business  T  ex- 
claimed the  farmer's  wife.  'If 
people  have  no  better  dogs  than 
that,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  leave  them  at  home.  The  next 
time  the  Bed  Dog  sets  foot  in  here 
the  house  will  be  too  hot  to  hold 
him.' 

'The  dog  will  be  my  ruin/  H 

said  to  himself,  turning  as  red  as  a 
new-boiled  lobster.  *  If  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. I  must  really  take  some  deci- 
sive step.' 

With  infinite  trouble  he  caught 
the  Bed  Dog ;  then  he  bound  him 
hand  and  foot ;  then  he  chained  him 
to  an  iron  staple  inside  the  box  of 
his  dogcart,  which  he  double-locked, 
and  fastened  outside  with  an  ad- 
ditional boll  In  this  way  he  reached 
home  without  much  further  un- 
pleasantness. But  while  his  friends 
were  counting  their  game,  he  made 
a  little  estimate,  for  his  own  edifi- 
cation, of  what  Athos  had  cost  him 
up  to  that  moment : — 

francs 
Keeper's  bU  for  board  and  tnlidBgr  .    5*9 

Capon  for  Afbos's  breakfast 4 

Summons  for  trespass,  Ibc,  fro. 4p 

Mending  torn  gainr«bag  •  ..#••••    I 

Gun  bant •••    joo 

Boss*  fowl,  for  dinner. 4 

Dish  broken  .  *  . J 

Replacing  merino  dress  spelled  by  the 

spilt  gravy .  ...  60 

Basketful  of  eggs  broken $ 

Total  .  . 94S 

A    fortnight     passed     without 

H 's  friends  hearing  any  news 

of  him  or  of  his  dog.  One  of  them 
»t  last  received  the  following 
note:— 

'MX  D1AB  ChABLSS, 

'Ton  know  how  I  hate  that 
fallow  Lejeune,  and  the  cause  of  my 
hatred,  x  ou  are  aware  that  he  be- 
guiled away  my  first  patient,  and 
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persuaded  the  woman  I  loved  to 
marry  him.  I  swore  to  be  revenged, 
and  I  havo  kept  my  word.  I  havo 
presented  him  with  Athos;  he  ac- 
cepts the  Red  Dog. 

'  Ever  yours,  in  delighted  haste, 

*  Henri  H.' 

Of  the  ingenious  atrocity  of  this 
mode  of  vengeance  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  say  a  word. 

Our  next  portrait  is  that  of  a 
drawing-room  dog;  and  as  every- 
body thinks  his  own  dog  the  best, 
the  dearest,  the  most  interesting  in 
the  world,  M.  Emile  Dumont  (cited 
by  M.  Richebourg)  shall  present  his 
favourite  himself. 

Bianchino  (the  diminutive  of  the 
Italian  word,  bianco,  '  white ')  is  a 
Spitzborg  dog,  a  race  very  largely 
kept  in  Russia,  which  was  intro- 
duced to  France  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion — the  only  fault  with  which 
it  can  be  reproached.  In  winter, 
Bianchino  is  a  shaggy  lion ;  in  Bum- 
mer, ho  is  shorn  close,  poodle 
fashion:  he  is  then  the  drollest- 
looking  creature  in  the  world. 
Brought  up  and  educated  by  Cap- 
tain F ,  a  retired  cavalry  officer, 

he  is  consequently  subjected  to 
strict  military  discipline.  Any  in- 
fraction of  tho  rules  is  followed  by 
punishment. 

'Ah,  Bianchino!  you  havo  com- 
mitted a  fault/  is  said  to  him  in 
such  a  case.  'Go  to  prison,  sir. 
Consider  yourself  arrested  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days.* 

At  this  order  Bianchino  droops 
his  head,  tucks  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  walks  off  to  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  room.  There  he 
stands  on  his  hind  legs,  up  against 
the  wall,  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  company,  and  remains  there 
until  set  at  liberty;  that  is,  until  his 
master  has  counted,  with  intervals 
of  silence  more  or  less  long,  'one/ 
'two,'  or  'three/  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence. 

Bianchino  is  very  fond  of  the  cap- 
tain's horse.  He  frequently  visits 
him  in  the  stable,  which  is  shared 
with  another  horse  belonging  to  a 
friend.  These  horses  are  attended 
to  by  different  grooms,  and  receive 
different  rations  of  food.  Now  the 
companion  horse  is  allowed  carrots, 


which  the  captain's  is  not ;  and  the 
deprivation  is  especially  tantalising, 
because  the  aromatic  roots  are  piled 
within  sight  and  smell  in  a  corner 
of  the  stable. 

It  was  found  that  this  heap 
diminished  rapidly,  more  rapidly, 
indeed,  than  it  fairly  ought.  By 
careful  watching  it  was  discovered 
that  Bianchino  was  the  author  of 
the  theft.  He  thought  it  hard  that 
his  master's  horse  should  not  fare 
so  well  as  the  other  did,  so  he  pulled 
the  carrots  out  of  the  heap  one  by 
one,  and  carried  them  to  his  friend, 
who  munched  them  without  scruple. 

Bianchino  feigns  death  admirably. 
At  a  pretended  sword-thrust  or  a 
pistol-shot,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
stretches  himself  out,  and  remains 
motionless  until  the  bugle,  like  the 
trump  of  judgment,  sounds  his  re- 
surrection, and  gives  the  signal  for 
resuming  his  frolics.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  souvenir  of  what  he  wit- 
nessed on  the  field  ot  battle;  for, 
after  serving  in  the  army,  he  retired 
on  half-pay  at  the  same  time  as  the 
captain  did. 

Bianchino  dances  and  waltzes  to 
perfection.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand, rising  on  his  hind  legs,  he 
follows  the  evolutions  of  his  master's 
hand,  which  is  provided  with  a  lump 
of  sugar.  He  circles  round  the 
room,  revolving  on  his  own  axis,  and 
keeping  time  to  music  when  played 
to  him,  after  which  he  is  rewarded 
with  the  sugar.  If,  however,  it  is 
offered  to  him  with  the  left  hand  he 
draws  back  with  offended  dignity; 
bnt  as  soon  as  the  morsel  is  made 
to  change  hands  he  seizes  it  at  once, 
and  makes  quick  work  of  it. 

In  society  we  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  visitors  who  to  their 
other  infirmities  add  the  bad  habit 
of  leaving  doors  open  behind  them. 
On  such  occasions  Bianchino  rashes 
at  the  door,  and  does  not  rest  until 
the  bolt  has  caught  the  staple. 

Bianchino  has  also  had  his  fabu- 
lous adventures.  He  went  to  school, 
it  seems,  like  you  and  me.  The 
myth  originated  thus :  He  had  gone 
through  his  performances  before 
a  numerous  audience.  The  children 
of  the  party  laughed  till  they  cried. 
A  curly-headed  rogue  went  up  to 
Captain  F.,  and  asked,  'Was  it 
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yon,  Monsieur,  who  taught  him  all 
this?* 

4 Oh  dear  no!  'twas  his  school* 
master.'  Then,  addressing  the  ju- 
veniles collectively,  he  added, '  xou 
see,  my  young  friends,  the  result  of 
good  conduct  and  perseverance* 
While  still  a  puppy,  Bianohino  car- 
ried off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Dogs' 
Academy.  Now  that  his  education 
is  complete,  instead  of  being  a  pupil 
he  has  become  a  teacher.' 

The  children,  mystified,  opened 
their  eyes. 

'  He  now  gives  lessons/  continued 
Captain  J?\ 

'Does  he  charge  dear  for  them?* 
one  of  the  young  folk  inquired. 

'That  depends;  Bianohino  has 
his  favourites.' 

Upon  which  the  child,  turning 
to  his  father,  said,  '  Oh,  papa,  it 
would  be  so  nice  if  you  would  let 
him  give  my  dog  Blacko  some  les- 
sons.' 

In  spite  of  all  which  brilliant  suc- 
cess, Bianchino's  existence  was  not 
unclouded.  He  had  a  rival — a  rival 
preferred  to  himself,  who  put  his 
nose  quite  out  of  joint  One  day 
there  came  to  town  a  little  new- 
born babe.  Great  was  the  joy  of 
the  delighted  parents.  The  days 
were  not  long  enough  to  fondle  the 
child  in ;■  the  dog  was  neglected  and 
pushed  aside.  He  growled  inwardly 
as  he  crouched  beneath  the  cradle. 
He  wept,  ho  groaned,  he  ground  his 
teeth  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
lavished  on  baby.  But  when  he 
saw  the  infant  toddling  from  chair 
to  chair,  when  the  smiling  iniant 
threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  all 
aversion  and  jealousy  disappeared. 
No  longer  regarding  him  as  a  rival, 
he  patronized  him  as  a  protege.  He 
rolled  with  him  over  and  over  on 
the  carpet;  he  allowed  Jbus  hair  and 
his  ears  to  be  pulled;  and  on  nigh 
days  and  holidays  even  acted  as 
hobby-horse,  maintaining  all  the 
while  a  certain  air  of  superiority. 

Bianchino  has  his  place  in  the 
family  circle,  and  his  photograph 
figures  in  the  family  album.  One 
day,  when  the  boy  was  sitting  for 
his  portrait,  the  dog  came  and  lay 
down  at  his  feet  It  is  a  charming 
group,  all  the  better  for  being  per- 
fectly natural  and  unaffected. 


There  are  dogs  who  are  almost 
public  characters.  Toto,  for  in- 
stance, a  white  poodle  of  the  purest 
breed,  belonged  to  a  Parisian  cafe- 
keeper.  As  neat  in  person  as  lively 
in  temper,  he  was  the  favourite  not 
only  of  the  master  and  his  men  but 
of  all  the  customers  who  frequented 
the  establishment  But  besides  his 
mere  external  graces  the  poodle  ren- 
dered important  service  by  perform- 
ing  errands  entrusted  to  him.  Every 
morning,  carrying  the  basket  in  his 
mouth,  he  went  to  fetch  the  rolls  at 
the  baker's.  He  would  make  five  or 
six  journeys,  if  necessary,  not  only 
without  the  slightest  complaint,  but 
also  with  the  strictest  integrity. 
True,  Toto  fared  sumptuously  every 
day,  but  the  rolls  he  carried  were 
very  tempting. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Toto  de- 
livered the  basket  of  rolls  to  his 
mistress.  She  counted  them:  one 
was  missing.  The  idea  of  suspect- 
ing Toto's  honesty  never  once  en- 
tered her  head.  She  said  to  herself 
'  The  baker  has  made  a  mistake.'  A 
waiter  was  sent  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. '  It  is  possible,'  said  the 
baker,  giving  the  man  a  roll  to  make 
up  for  the  one  deficient.  '  I  did  not 
count  them  myself;  but  you  may 
tell  your  mistress  that  we  will  see 
that  all  is  right  to-morrow.' 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a 
roll  too  few.  Again  they  went  to 
the  baker's  to  complain. 

'I  counted  the  rolls  into  the  basket 
myself/  he  said,  rather  angrily ;  '  so 
I  am  sure  they  were  right.  If  your 
poodle  is  a  glutton  it  is  not  my 
fault: 

This  speech  plainly  accused  Toto 
of  theft;  and  appearances,  unfor- 
tunately, were  much  against  him. 
Nevertheless  his  mistress  persisted 
in  expressing  her  doubts,  so  con- 
vinced did  she  feel  of  Toto's  inno- 
cence. She  decided,  however,  to 
have  him  secretly  followed,  in  order 
to  catch  him  in  the  fact  if  really 
guilty. 

The  next  day  a  waiter,  placed  in 
ambuscade,  saw  him  go  to  the 
baker's,  and  leave  it  with  his  basket 
full.  Then,  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  road  home,  he  turned  off  by 
aside-street  The  waiter,  curious  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre, 
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watched  him  into  a  courtyard,  where 
he  stopped  before  a  Btable-door 
which  had  a  loophole  at  the  bottom, 
to  allow  cats  to  go  in  and  out.  The 
waiter  then  saw  him  pet  the  basket 
down,  gently  take  out  a  roil,  and 
present  it  at  the  cat-hole,  where 
another  dog's  mouth  instantly  re- 
ceived it,  as  if  an  animal  imprisoned 
there  were  awaiting  its  accustomed 
pittance.  That  done,  Toto  took  up 
his  basket,  and  trotted  off  home  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

The  waiter,  on  questioning  the 
portress,  was  informed  that  in  the 
stable  there  was  a  bitch  who  had 
littered  only  three  days  ago ;  and  it 
was  exactly  for  the  last  three  days 
that  the  number  of  rolls  brought 
home  was  short  by  one. 

On  returning  he  related  to  his 
mistress  and  the  customers  present 
what  he  had  seen  and  what  the 
portress  bad  told  him. 

'Capital!'  exclaimed  the  lady. 
'Bravo,  Toto!  Good  dog!  Our 
hearts  would  be  considerably  harder 
than  yours  if  we  treated  such  con- 
duct as  a  crime.'  She  consequently 
ordered  that  Toto  should  have  fall 
liberty  of  action  in  the  disposal  of 
the  rolls. 

Toto,  therefore,  using  his  dis- 
cretion, continued  for  a  certain  time 
the  same  allowance  to  the  lady  in 
the  straw ;  and  then,  when  she  be- 
gan to  wean  her  pups,  he  honestly 
brought  home,  as  heretofore,  the 
exact  number  of  rolls  delivered  to 
him  by  the  baker. 

Our  next  dog  answers  to  the  name 
of  Diamond;  not  the  Diamond 
whose  destruction  of  mathematical 
papers,  so  calmly  borne  by  the  phi- 
losopher Newton,  is  an  instance  of 
canine  carelessness,  but  a  far  better 
dog,  though  of  minor  celebrity,  who 
has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by 
M.  Fhilibert  AudebrancL 

'Viscount,  you  engaged  me  for 
the  third  quadrille/  said  the  Mar- 
quise de  Servay,  a  rich  young  widow 
who  was  giving  her  first  ball  after 
throwing  off  her  weeds. 

'I  cannot  deny  it,  Madame,1  re- 
plied the  Viscount  de  la  Chataigne- 
raie,  a  handsome  young  man,  with 
but  scanty  resources  besides  a  small 
estate  in  the  Nivernais  and  an  al- 


lowance  made  him  by  his  uncle, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The 
world,  however,  gave  him  credit  for 
a  good  chance  of  obtaining  the 
widow's  hand. 

'When  the  band  commenced  I 
looked  out  for  you ;  but  you  allowed 
me  to  sit  here  without  coming  to 
fetch  me.' 

'  Madame,  I  cannot  deny  the 
fact.' 

'  The  truth  is,  Viscount,  that  yon 
like  the  card-table  better  than  the 
ballroom;  you  prefer  the  Queen  of 
Clubs  and  the  rest  of  her  sisters 
to  keeping  your  engagement  with 
mo.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Madame ' 

•  It  is  quite  useless  your  protest- 
ing to  the  contrary  after  acting  thus. 
I  am  sorry  that  such  should  be  the 
case;  but  wretched  is  the  woman 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  set  her 
heart  upon  a  gambler.  You  deserve 
to  be  punished,  and  you  shall  be,  I 
promise  you.' 

'  At  least,  Madame,  I  should  like 
to  know  the  nature  of  my  punish- 
ment' 

'Well,  sir,  it  is  simply  this:  I 
will  pave  you  one  of  my  bitch's 
puppies.'  And  with  a  curtsey  she  left 
him  to  join  her  other  guests. 

At  the  present  day  such  a  speech 
would  sound  vulgar,  nay  coarse,  in 
a  lady's  mouth;  but  in  1782,  and 
at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri,  it  was  merely  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  expressing,  in  excel- 
lent though  old-fashioned  French, 
'  I  will  have  my  revenge.'  During 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  seeing  that 
his  hostess  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
gravity  of  his  offence,  and  appre- 
hend the  vengeance  —  a  woman's 
vengeance— with  which  he  had  been 
deservedly  threatened. 

Nevertheless,  a  month  elapsed 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
pleasant circumstance.  La  Cha- 
taigneraie,  believing  that  the  Mar- 
quise bore  no  more  malice  than  he 
did  himself,  supposed  that  his  fault 
was  forgiven  or  forgotten.  He  had 
come,  however,  to  too  liasty  a  con- 
clusion. One  January  evening,  on 
his  return  from  shooting,  Fridolin, 
his  valet,  handed  him  the  following 
letter :— 
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'DxABViSCOTJHT, 

'A  promise  is  as  binding  as  a  writ- 
ten engagement.  An  honest  Marquise 
must  keep  ber  word.  I  said  1  would 
gave  you  one  of  my  bitch's  puppies. 
You  will  receive  it  a  few  minutes 
after  the  delivery  of  this.  Oblige 
me  by  giving  him  the  name  of  Dia- 
mond, which  his  ancestors  have 
borne  with  unblemished  honour. 

1  Yours,  with  sincere  compliments, 
'  Thb  Mabquisb  de  Ssbvay/ 

La  Chataigneraie  had  scarcely 
finished  reading  the  note  when  a 
servant  entered  and  presented  him 
with  a  basket,  in  which  he  found  a 
little  greyhound  rjup.  He  began  to 
swear,  feeling  himself  humiliated 
and  a  laughing-stock.  The  joke,  he 
thought,  had  been  carried  too  far. 
Tho  creature  was  weakly  and  any- 
thing but  handsome ;  so  he  told  his 
man  to  tie  a  stone  to  its  neck,  and 
drown  it  in  the  Loire. 

•Poor  thing/  said  Fridolin.  'It 
is  not  its  fault  if  Madame  amuses 
herself  at  your  expense.  Let  me 
keep  it,  Monsieur,  and  bring  it  up. 
I  will  undertake  all  the  trouble  my- 
self/ 

•  Do  as  you  please.  If  Madame 
de  Servay  were  but  a  man!  or  if 
she  only  had  a  brother  to  answer 
for  her  impertinence  P 

This  jeer  in  action  galled  him 
deeply.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as 
a  good-natured  mystification,  he 
considered  it  meant  as  a  proof  of 
disdain.  He  could  not  drive  it  out 
of  his  mind ;  and  having  heard  that 
India  was  the  real  Eldorado,  he  re- 
solved to  solicit  the  king  for  a  com- 
mission, and  seek  his  fortune  at  Pon- 
dicherry. 

'  Since  my  suit  is  repulsed  thus 
scornfully,9  he  said, '  I  will  console 
myself  by  acquiring  wealth.' 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  sailed 
from  Marseilles  on  board  the  brig 
'  Daquesne/  bound  for  the  Carnatic. 

When  the  Marquise  de  Servay 
heard  of  his  departure,  she,  in  turn, 
felt  exceedingly  vexed. 

1  What  nonsense  has  he  taken  into 
his  head/  she  exclaimed,  'to  treat 
seriously  in  this  way  a  mere  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantry  ?  I  was  fond 
of  him,  and  was  quite  prepared  to 
let  him  see  it/ 


'  Ah,  Madame!'  said  a  lady  in  her 
confidence, '  there  are  three  things 
you  should  never  play  with— the 
fire,  your  eyes,  and  your  affections/ 

La  Ohataigneraie  was  absent  a 
couple  of  yean.  He  fulfilled  the 
mission  intrusted  to  him  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  Some  English 
prizes  (vessels  captured  at  sea)  in 
which  he  had  a  share  brought  him 
in  two  hundred  thousand  francs, 
at  that  time  a  considerable  sum. 
Then  there  was  his  allowance  of  two 
thousand  crowns  a  year  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  besides  his 
claim  on  the  royal  treasury  for  his 
services  at  Pondioherry ;  so  that  he 
was  quite  in  a  position  to  retain  to 
Europe. 

He  did  return,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1785,  first  to  Pans,  then 
toBourges.  At  any  epoch  two  years 
are  a  considerable  lapse  of  time; 
under  the  aneien  regime  they  were 
especially  so.  Nothing  is  stable 
here  below :  and  the  Nivernais  noble- 
man found  many  things  changed. 
On  presenting  himself  at  one  of 
Madame  la  Presidente  de  Morlieu'a 
receptions  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Amongst  other 
things  he  learned  that  the  pretty 
Marquise  de  Servay,  tired  of  waiting, 
and  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  come  back,  had  taken  to  herself 
one  Maurice  d*Esgrigny,  a  sort  of 
small  Baron  in  the  Sologne,  as  a 
second  husband  some  six  months 
ago,  her  choice  having  been  guided, 
gossips  said,  by  his  intrepidity  as  a 
dancer. 

La  Ch&taigneraie  therefore  retired 
to  his  Nivernais  home.  After  Fri- 
dolin, still  his  only  attendant,  the 
first  creature  who  came  to  meet  him 
was  a  rough-coated  greyhound,  a 
sort  of  lurcher,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  of  not  at  all  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance; but  he  wagged  his  tail 
to  beg  for  favour,  and  licked  his 
master's  hand  in  token  of  affection. 

"  Ah !  I  recolleot  you,  ugly  brute. 
You  are  a  reminder  of  my  late  mis- 
hap/ said  the  Viscount,  lashing  him 
with  his  riding- whip.  'Go  to  the 
devil !' 

With  a  plaintive  cry  the  animal 
turned  round,  and  crawled  back  on 
his  belly  to  his  masters  ftet 

'  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  speak/ 
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said  Fridolin,  'I  would  say  a  few 
words  in  Diamond's  favour.' 

'Yes,  I  remember;  Diamond  is 
his  name.1 

'  Monsieur  doubtless  has  not  for- 
gotten that  he  gave  me  permission 
to  bring  up  the  pup.  I  did  so,  and 
have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it' 

'What  is  he  good  for  ?t 

•With  Trumeau's  (your  old 
keeper's)  help,  I  have  made  him  the 
best  dog  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
always  has  his  wits  about  him.  He 
is  first-rate  in  unearthing  a  fox,  start- 
ing a  roe-deer,  and  driving  a  boar. 
Diamond's  courage  is  extraordinary ; 
he  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  has  teeth 
of  iron.  Last  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  he 
fought  with  and  strangled  in  less 
than  five  minutes  a  wolf  that  had 
forced  its  way  into  the  courtyard. 
As  a  trophy  I  cut  off  his  feet  and 
head,  ana  nailed  them  to  the  stable- 
door.  What  does  Monsieur  think  of 
these  r 

At  the  sight  La  Ch&taigneraie 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation. 'As  you  give  him  such 
excellent  testimonials/  he  said,  'I 
have  no  wish  to  bear  malice  any 
longer.  There,  Diamond,  let  us 
make  it  up,'  he  added,  patting  the 
dog's  head;  and  nothing  further 
passed  in  the  matter  for  a  time. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  Vis- 
count went  out  shooting,  taking  with 
him  the  once  despised  dog.  On  his 
way  back  he  said  to  himself, '  Fri- 
dolin is  right;  there  cannot  be  a 
better  sporting  dog.  The  Marquise, 
without  intending  it,  has  made  me 
a  very  valuable  present.' 

Before  the  week  was  out  La  Ch&- 
taigneraie had  taken  the  dog  com- 
pletely into  favour.  When  the  crea- 
ture came  to  caress  and  be  caressed, 
he  would  say,  'Good  Diamond! 
Ton  are  the  best  friend  I  have;  far 
yon  love  me  in  spite  of  my  injustice. 
I'm  sure  you  would  defend  me  at 
the  risk  of  your  life  ;*  and  then  the 
dog  would  bark  his  assent. 

A  year  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  Viscount,  going  from 
Nevers  to  Avallon,  entered,  towards 
the  close  of  day,  a  woody  defile  of 
the  Morvan,  a  hilly  country  of  bad 
repute.  He  skirted  the  forest  called 
the  Tremblaye.  It  was  an  act  either 


of  foolish  imprudence  or  of  very  de- 
termined resolution;  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  notorious  for  the  mur- 
ders that  were  almost  daily  com- 
mitted there.  On  so  rough  and  ill- 
conditioned  a  road  he  could  not 
hope  to  escape  an  attack  by  flight, 
however  powerful  his  horse  might 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the 
pistols  he  carried  nor  the  raw-boned 
lurcher  which  ran  before  him  were 
a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
bands  of  robbers  whioh  then  infested 
the  east  of  France. 

Moreover,  the  Viscount,  still  fond 
of  play,  had  lately  lost  ten  thousand 
francs  on  his  parole,  and  was  now 
loyally  taking  it  in  gold  to  the  win- 
ner. Without  manifesting  appre- 
hension, he  nevertheless  urged  his 
horse  to  do  his  best.  'Patience, 
Acajou  1'  he  said.  '  You'll  soon  get 
plenty  of  oats  and  hay.  Courage, 
good  Diamond!  Don't  you  smell 
your  supper?' 

His  first  intention  had  been  not  to 
halt  before  reaching  one  of  the  in- 
termediate towns  between  Nevers 
and  Avallon;  but  as  he  felt  himself 
oppressed  by  drowsiness,  he  changed 
his  plan  and  hastened  his  pace,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  the  TSte-Noire,  an 
inn  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood.  He  reached  it  before  very 
long.  Finding  the  door  shut  he 
knocked  for  admission. 

Strangely  enough,  although  the 
house  seemed  in  a  bustle,  to  judge 
from  the  voices  and  the  lights  which 
flashed  about  in  the  upper  story,  he 
got  no  answer.  The  door  remained 
closed 

'Are  you  all  deaf?'  he  shouted, 
knocking  louder.  'Cant  you  hear 
there  is  some  one  come  to  pan  the 
night  r 

After  a  while  a  window  opened. 
'Who  is  there?'  inquired  toe  inn- 
keeper, with  feigned  surprise. 

'It's  me,  Master  Pennetier,  the 
Viscount  de  laOhltajgneraie  I  have 
already  told  you  I  want  a  night's 
lodging.' 

'A  hearty  welcome  to  you,  Mon- 
sieur leVioomte.  Jeanne!  George! 
Why  don't  you  run  downstairs  and 
open  the  door  to  let  the  worthy 
gentleman  in?  Tou  seem  as  if  you 
meant  to  keep  him  waiting  outside 
all  night  long.' 
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Admitted  at  last,  the  Viscount 
could  not  help  expressing  hia  asto- 
nishment 'Master  Pennetier,  you 
must  be  hard  of  hearing  to-day.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  at  least  ten 
minutes,  and  yet  yon  were  not  abed 
and  asleep.  What  the  deuce  were 
you  so  busy  about  upstairs  there  ?' 

The  man  forced  a  grin,  and  stam- 
mered, 'We  were  busy  about 

all  sorts  of  things.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  in  an  out-of-the-way  inn 
like  this.  Jeanne,  unstrap  that 
knapsack  from  the  saddle;  and  you, 
George,  take  Monsieur's  horse  to  the 
stable.  Give  him  all  the  corn  he 
likes  to  eat' 

The  maidservant,  to  show  her 
obedience  to  orders,  not  only  took 
the  knapsack  indoors,  but  began  to 
open  it  and  examine  its  eoutente, 
aa  if  arranging  them  for  the  tra- 
veller's  use. 

'Stop  a  minute!  not  quite  so 
festl'  said  the  Viscount  '111  do 
that  myself,  whan  I  want  it'  Then 
imprudently  adding,  'There's  gold 
enough  there  to  marry  off  the  ugliest 
girl  in  Morvan;  and  you  are  too 
pretty  to  stand  in  need  of  that' 

Jeanne  opened  wide  her  little 
black  eyes,  and  so  did  Master  Pen- 
netier  ins  squinting  grey  ones. 

'  Yes/  continued  La  Ohfttajgneraie, 
with  the  boastful  rashness  habitual 
to  the  gentlemen  of  that  day,  '  my 
knapsack  is  heavy :  you  will  there- 
fine  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have 
a  room  that  is  secure  against  intru- 


4  The  most  secure  in  the  Tete- 
Noire,  Monsieur  le  Vfcomte;  al- 
though, as  for  that,  ail  rooms  are 
safe  in  an  honest  man's  house. 
George,  get  the  chamber  on  the  first 
floor  ready.*  And  as  George  seemed 
to  hesitate,  he  added,  '  Be  off  with 
vou  quickly!  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  suits  my  customers? 
And  yon,  Jeanne,  give  Monsieur  his 
sapper.' 

They  set  before  him,  regretting 
they  had  no  more,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
some  salad,  dried  fruits  and  cheese 
for  dessert,  with  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Sancerre  wine.  La  Ch&taigneraie 
ate  heartily,  declaring  there  was 
quite  enough  for  him  and  for  Dia- 
mond too.  It  was  ten  o'clock  by 
his  Geneva  watch  when  ho  rose  from 
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table  and  retired  to  his  bedroom. 
As  he  entered  he  deposited  the 
knapsack  in  a  corner;  Diamond 
went  and  lay  down  upon  it 

'  Just  so,  good  fellow ;  keep  guard 
there.'  Casting  a  glance  round  the 
room,  he  observed  to  himself,  'The 
look  of  the  place  is  not  inviting; 
but  for  one  night  it  does  not  matter 
much.'  He  then  undressed  and  got 
into  bed. 

Under  the  influence  of  fatigue  he 
was  about  to  blow  out  the  candle 
and  fall  asleep,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  dog  had  suddenly  left  his  post, 
walking  round  the  bed  and  sniffing 
under  it  in  a  singular  way. 

'  What  can  this  mean?*  La  Cha- 
taigneraie  thought  He  rose,  and 
felt  under  the  bed,  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  He  shuddered  involuntarily 
as  his  hand  touched  a  human  foot— 
a  cold  and  naked  human  foot 

During  his  stay  in  India  he  had 
witnessed,  in  the  character  both  of 
actor  and  spectator,  not  a  few  inci- 
dents of  a  startling  nature,  but  he 
had  never  met  with  anything  so 
horrible  as  this.  Doubting  whether 
he  were  not  in  a  dream  or  the  victim 
of  some  frightful  hallucination,  he 
took  the  candle  and  looked  under 
the  bed.  It  showed  him  that  he 
was  under  no  delusion.  There  lay 
a  corpse— the  dead  body  of  a  man  1 

Diamond  looked  into  his  master's 
eyes,  as  if  to  ask  what  he  should  do 
—bark  an  alarm  or  hold  his  peace. 

'Hush!  keep  quiet  P  whispered 
the  Viscount,  at  the  same  time, 
making  an  effort  on  himself,  he  drew 
the  body  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

La  Ch&taigneraie  was  really  brave 
when  he  knew  the  adversary  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  But  what 
was  this  mysterious  piece  of  villany  ¥ 
How  was  he  to  defend  himself  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  alone,  in  an 
isolated  inn?  Either  the  matter 
was  inexplicable,  or  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  people 
of  the  house  had  committed  mur- 
der, and  that  the  same  fate  was  re- 
served for  him.  He  took  counsel 
with  himself  what  to  do,  what  to 
decide  on  in  such  a  situation.  Flight 
was  impossible;  besides,  the  Vis- 
count was  one  of  those  men  who 
never  flee. 

He  dressed  himself  again. 
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'  But  how  can  I  tell,'  he  thought, 
'  that  there  are  not  ten  or  a  dozen 
cut-throats  assembled  in  this  den? 
In  that  case,  how  can  I  avoid  falling 
into  their  clutches?  They  may 
come  down  upon  me  at  any  moment. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.' 

Summoning  all  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  made  Diamond  go  back  to 
the  knapsack  and  lie  down  upon  it. 
Searching  round  the  room,  he  dis- 
covered a  secret  door  in  the  alcove 
which  contained  the  bed.  He  con- 
cluded that  that  was  how  the  mur- 
derers entered  in  order  to  commit 
their  crimes,  in  which  ease  it  would 
be  unwise  to  bar  it  He  therefore 
put  the  body  into  the  bed  at  exactly 
the  place  he  would  have  occupied 
himself;  then  he  extinguished  the 
light,  and,  armed  with  his  pistols, 
crept  under  the  bed,  lying  down  on 
the  spot  whence  he  had  drawn  the 
body. 

There  he  waited,  listening  atten- 
tively. For  an  hour  he  saw  nothing 
but  Diamond's  eyes,  which  shone 
like  a  couple  of  burning  coals.  But 
very  soon  after  one  in  the  morning 
he  heard  the  paper  which  lined  the 
alcove  creak ;  the  secret  door  slowly 
opened,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  a  man  leaned  stealthily 
forwards  over  the  bed  and  stabbed 
the  body  afresh,  repeating  his  blows 
several  times. 

'  I  must  have  done  his  business !' 
the  assassin  muttered. 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his 
lips  when  Diamond  rushed  at  him, 
and  with  his  powerful  teeth  tore  his 
oheek. 

'The  devil  take  you  I'  the  mur- 
derer growled.  'As  soon  as  it  is 
light  I  will  serve  you  as  I  have 
served  your  master/  The  door  then 
closed  and  all  was  silent 

At  cock-crow  La  Ch&taigneraie 
crept  out  of  his  hiding-place,  with 
the  full  determination  of  quitting 
the  house  by  some  means  or  other. 
At  daybreak  he  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels;  they  were  earners'  carts, 
whose  drivers  halted  for  their  morn- 
ing dram. 

'Now  is  our  time,  Diamond,' 
whispered  La  Ch&taigneraie,  taking 
his  knapsack  and  stalking  down- 
stairs, making  all  the  noise  he  could. 

'Saddle  my  horse  instantly/  he 


said  to  the  astonished  innkeeper, 
whose  face  was  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. And  he  set  off  on  his 
journey  without  bidding  his  crest- 
fallen host  farewell. 

That  very  evening  the  officers  of 
justice  came  and  searched  the  Tete- 
Noire  inn.  Pennetier  and  his  ac- 
complices were  sent  for  trial  before 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Dijon.  As 
the  innkeeper  persisted  in  denying 
many  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was 
accused,  the  Viscount,  remembering 
the  legendary  story  of  the  Dog  of 
Montargis,  said  to  the  magistrate, 
*  Next  to  myself,  the  principal  wit- 
ness is  my  dog,  Diamond,  who  set 
his  mark  upon  the  murderer's  oheek. 
1  demand  that  he  be  brought  into 
court' 

The  case  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently grave  for  this  evidence  to  be 
regarded  in  a  serious  light  When 
Diamond  was  confronted  with  the 
prisoner,  his  eyes  flashed  fury,  he 
showed  his  teeth,  and  if  La  Ch&- 
taigneraie  had  not  held  him  tight, 
he  would  have  torn  the  innkeeper 
to  pieces. 

That  well-deserved  punishment 
was  only  deferred.  Master  Penne- 
tier was  condemned  to  death.  Three 
months  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
alive,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Diamond  became  the  lion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  La  Ch&taigne- 
raie  grew  more  and  more  attached 
to  the  courageous  creature  who  had 
so  effectually  helped  him. 

'Monsieur  le  Vicomte/  said  Fri- 
dolin  one  day, '  was  I  not  right  in 
begging  you  to  let  me  keep  the  dog?' 

The  question  painfully  recalled 
Madame  de  Servay's  joke,  as  well  as 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  her 
treachery. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  brewing, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  over  not 
only  all  France  bat  the  whole  of 
Europe.  That  storm  was  thb  re- 
volution, with  its  train  of  horrors, 
its  torrents  of  blood,  and  its  aveng- 
ing thunderbolts.  One  of  the  fust 
pitiless  war-cries  raised  was, '  Down 
with  the  chateaux  I  spare  the  oot- 
tages  V 

La  Ch&taigneraiej  who  dwelt  in 
an  unpretending  old  manor-house, 
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with  a  pepper-box  tower  for  its  sole 
fortification,  listened  to  these  me- 
naces without  alarm.  In  the  first 
place,  because  he  was  brave  and 
capable  of  defending  himself  if  at- 
tacked by  a  mob;  and  secondly, 
because  he  was  greatly  beloved  and 
did  not  know  a  single  enemy.  Al- 
most all  his  neighbours,  however, 
were  emigrating.  Some,  who  were 
going  to  Germany  to  take  tip  arms 
against  the  promoters  of  the  Re- 
public, urged  him  to  follow  their 
example. 

'No/  said  the  Viscount,  quietly 
but  decidedly.  '  I  respect  the  feel- 
ings and  the  motives  of  those  who 
think  fit  to  enter  a  foreign  service 
as  the  best  way  of  assisting  their 
king,  but  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  as  they  do ;  neither  do  I  mean 
to  remain  at  home,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered like  a  sheep  one  of  these  days.' 

•  What  will  you  do,  then  ?' 


'  I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  a 
young  Breton  officer  whom  I  recently 
met  in  Paris.* 

'His  name?' 

'The  Viscount  Ben^Franoois de 
Chateaubriand.  He  recommended 
me  to  make  a  tour  in  the  New 
World,  and  remain  there  till  the 
tempest  shall  have  passed  away.  It 
is  useless  to  fight  with  the  elements 
let  loose.  When  the  storm  is  over 
I  can  return  to  France,  and  help  to 
reconstruct  the  ruins  of  our  country/ 

'Do  you  go  alone?* 

'Certainly  not' 
'  'Whom  do  you  take  with  you?* 

'  The  best  of  friends/ 

The  Viscount  whistled.  'Here, 
Diamond.  This  way.  Show  your- 
self. The  day  after  to-morrow  you 
and  I,  and  Fridolin  also,  if  he  likes 
to  come,  will  start  for  America,  to 
avoid  witnessing  what  threatens  to 
occur  at  home.' 


METAGRAMS. 


THE  'grams,  as  numerous  and  as 
varied  as  the  'ologies,  differ  like 
them  in  their  degree  of  attractive- 
ness. For  besides  'ologies  of  hard 
oomprehensibility,  there  are  such 
things  as  light  theology,  interesting 
geology,  entertaining  meteorology 
(witness  the  weather  almanacks), 
and  ridiculous  astrology  (see  Fran- 
cis Moore  and  Zadkiel). 

The  'grams  present  an  equal  di- 
versity. Epigrams  make  us  smile 
or  wince,  according  as  they  are 
pointed  at  others  or  ourselves.  Mo- 
nograms are  more  amusing  for  the 
gentleman  who  makes  them  than 
for  the  lady  who  has  to  make  them 
out  Anagrams  are  an  excellent  ex- 
pedient for  twisting  your  brains  into 
a  ruffled  skein*  while  telegrams 
often  illustrate  the  sayings  that  no 
news  is  good  neWB,  and  that  bad 
news  travels  fast  We  may  assume, 
I  think,  that  they  (namely,  tele- 
grams') bring  with  them  more  sor- 
row than  mirth,  upon  the  whole. 
For  one  telegram  announcing  that 
you  have  come  into  a  fortune,  in- 
forming you  that  the  Queen  has 
raised  you  to  the  baronetcy,  or 
pressing  you  to  join  a  pleasant  pic- 


nic coming  off  without  rail  at  the 
rendezvous  to-morrow,  you  will 
have  a  dozen  summoning  you  to  a 
parent's  deathbed,  acquainting  you 
that  your  favourite  child  has  caught 
the  measles,  warning  you  that  your 
banker^  is  on  the  verge  of  a  run,  or 
delicately  hinting  that  your  wife  has 
left  home,  forgetting  to  return  to  the 
conjugal  dwelling.  Unless  you  know 
beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tain, the  very  sight  of  a  telegram  is 
enough  to  make  you  tremble. 

We  therefore  wolcome  a  new  sort 
of 'gram  which  will  often  please  and 
never  pain.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
branch  of  harmless  amusement  as 
enigmas,  conundrums,  and  charades. 
Its  name,  metagram,  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
'change  of  letters.'  It  is  on  this 
change  that  the  whole  thing  turns. 
The  mode  of  doing  it  is  best  ex* 
plained  by  an  example. 

Take  a  word,  bobi,  for  instance. 
You  describe  a  robe  as  you  would 
in  a  charade  or  enigma.  You  then 
suppose  it  converted  into  another 
word  by  changing  one  of  its  letters. 
Thus,  change  the  third  letter,  b,  into 
s,  and  you  obtain  a  new  word,  boss, 
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which  has  also  to  be  enigmatically 
indicated  to  the  guesser. 

Again ;  suppose  we  take  dame,  in 
which  we  fix  upon  the  first  letter  as 
the  one  to  be  changed.  Substitute 
a  for  d,  and  it  gives  you  game,  which 
is  open  to  quite  a  different  sot  of  de- 
scriptive details.  By  using  s  instead 
of  o,  you  obtain  another  word,  with 
another  set  of  ideas  atta-hed  to  it, 
although  it  is  same  :  p,  rt  placing  s# 
rewards  you  with  fame,  on  which 
you  may  exercise  your  rhymester's 
eloquence. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  every 
case,  there  is  no  suppression  nor  ad- 
dition, but  only  a  change,  of  letters. 
Moreover,  the  letter  substituted 
must  always  occupy  the  place  of  the 
letter  removed.  The  metagram, 
therefore,  gives  you  a  word  to  guess 
by  indicating,  under  the  nime  of 
'  feet/  the  number  of  letters  of  which 
it  is  composed.    It  then  tells  you 


which  letter  of  this  word  is  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  form  another 
word,  at  the  same  time  adding  a  de- 
scription of  the  thing  signified  by 
the  new-made  word.  Of  course,  a 
certain  vagueness  and  ambiguity  in 
the  terms  employed  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  guessing  a  metagram,  as 
it  does  with  an  enigma  and  a  cha- 
rade. 

So  now,  fair  ladies,  let  us  go  to 
work.  Only  put  on  your  best  gue6S- 
ing-caps,  ana  the  metagram  will 
reveal  its  mysteries  to  your  bright 
intelligence,  as  the  rosebud  opens 
in  the  sunshine.  Their  solution  is 
not  so  hard  as  determining  before- 
hand what  new  female  appendage  is 
to  succeed  to  chignons. 

I  present  you  with  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  metagrams  for  trial. 
If  you  like  them,  it  will  be  easy  to 
produce  a  few  more  out  of  my  trea- 
sury. 


An  insect  on  tho  wing  I  bo, 
Although  my  feet  aro  only  three. 
— My  third  foot  changed,  I  then  have  four, 
Which,  standing  still  from  hour  to  hour, 
Await  your  pleasure  or  your  pain 
With  equal  patience.— Change  again ; 
The  chances  are  that,  out  of  mo, 
Reverse  of  fortune  you  may  see. — 
First  I  have  much  to  do  with  honey ; 
Next,  with  night- work ;  last  with  money. 

ii. 

My  feet  are  four,  on  which  I  firmly  stand, 
Confronting  ocean,  to  protect  the  land ; 
And  yet  beneath  the  waves  I  often  lie, 
The  unsuspecting  ship's  worst  enemy. 
Without  my  aid  the  lofty  mountain  chain 
Would  melt  and  crumble  to  the  level  plain. 
— Change  but  my  first  foot,  and  you  give  me  two, 
On  which  I  strut  and  sing  my  '  Doodle-doo!' 
A  feather'd  biped,  typical  of  Franco, 
Except  in  never  having  learnt  to  dance. 
Gallic  I  am,  and  British  too,  I  trow, 
Whenever  Britain  wants  to  pluck  a  crow; 
A  gallant  bird ;  and  if  too  loud  a  boaster, 
I  make  amends  as  rooster,  or  as  roaster. 

in. 

On  six  feet,  I  am  a  noxious  drink, 
Of  whose  effects  you  shudder  to  think. 
—Change  only  my  second  foot,  and  then 
You  convert  me  into  the  horrible  den 
Where  the  culprit,  who  gave  the  noxious  drink, 
Awaits  the  fate  of  which  you  shudder  to  think. 
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IV. 

With  four  feet  I  swim  in  waters  clear, 

A  fish,  to  cooks  and  gourmands  dear; 

With  four  feet,  in  waters  still  I  dwell, 

How  many  years  no  man  can  tell. 

— My  first  foot  changed,  the  Emerald  Isle 

Accepts  my  music  with  a  smile. 

With  equal  welcome  heard  am  I 

In  the  Welsh  vales,  midst  mountains  high. 

But  whether  fish,  Sir,  or  instrument  of  music, 

I  hope,  Sir,  I  never  shall  make  you  sick. 

v. 

On  my  four  feet  I  oft  sustain  yon; 

—The  first  ohaoged,  I  can  still  maintain  yon. 

— Again  changed,  I'm  a  source  of  wonder ; 

Tift  me,  if  yon  can  silence  thunder, 

Or  turn  the  tide,  or  jump  over  the  moon, 

Or  empty  the  Caspian  Sea  with  a  spoon. 

First  I  am  wood,  or  iron,  or  stone; 

Next,  I  am  flesh,  with  fat  and  bone.        » 

Lastly,  I  am,  my  worthy  good  man, 

What  yon  can't  do,  rather  than  what  yon  can. 

vx 

Concluding  specimen,  or  bouquet;  the  simplest  possible  of  metagrams,  iu 
tee  yerse. 

On  four  feet,  whether  I  run,  or  jump,  or  walk,  or  creep, 

I  am  only  a  fool ; 

—Change  my  first;  if  I  saw,  or  cut,  or  brush,  or  sweep, 

I  am  still  but  a  tool : 

—Change  again ;  if  yon  wish  to  make  your  sweetheart  weep, 

And  are  such  a  silly  elf, 

As  to  drown  yourself; 

Very  well;  I  am  a  pooL 

This  time,  being  in  a  generous     your  neighbour  may  not  overhear 
frame  of  mind,  I  will  whisper  the     them.    They 


solutions  in  your  ear  at  once,  in-  ^  . 

stead  of  making  yon  wait  tQl  next          ^  g  &  | 

month  for  them.    Only  stoop  low,          S  3  fi  fr  «  1 

and  listen  attentively,  m  order  that          2  5  i  ?  *  H- 

i  I  1  I  i  i 

•»  a  g  S  *  «s 
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TIIE  CRAFT  AMONG  THE  ROCKS. 

Crje  3Baate— %  Xtfjaprfcftn. 

YOU  may  talk  of  your  Lurlines  and  mermaids  and  that, 
But  did  they  wear  boots  or  a  coquettish  hat; 
Or  did  they  wear  lace  as  a  transparent  fall, 
"Willi  the  tip  of  the  nose  hardly  showing  at  all; 
Or  did  they  play  bo-peep  with  you  all  the  while, 
Contriving  to  show  you  the  mouth  had  a  smile? 

•  *  m  *  * 

I  stood  beside  the  rolling,  restless  sea, 

And  my  friend  Smith  stood  smoking  close  by  me ; 

The  ocean's  foam  rolled  playfully  away 

(Venus  was  born  of  that  same  foam,  they  say). 

Enough,  my  fate  was  sealed  that  very  day. 

Tripping  on  the  golden  sands,  a  footstep  light 

Struck  on  my  ear,  then  she  burst  on  my  sight ; 

Smith  saw  her  too  and  pocketed  his  pipe, 

And  gave  his  long  moustache  a  smoothening  wipe— 

I  wished  him  safe  aboard  his  ten-ton  yacht — 

She'd  such  a  foot, 

And  then  her  boot, 
Built  like  a  Hessian  with  a  silken  knot! 
Not  black  and  polished,  but  of  creamy  hue— 
When  I  said  boot,  of  course  I  meant  she'd  two, 
With  instep  arched,  just  like  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
And  two  such  heels,  to  give  a  little  rise ; 
But  they  were  nothing  to  her  coal-black  eyes, 
That  gave  the  look  that  quite  electrifies. 
She  stood  upon  a  little  pedestal  of  rock, 
And  screamed  out  little  screams  at  every  shock: 
The  tide  was  rising,  and  each  tiny  wave 
Rushed  round  her  feet,  so  playfully  to  lave 
And  kiss  the  boots  that  held  those  pretty  feet, 
Then,  quite  abashed,  they  beat  a  quick  retreat. 
At  last  a  swell  much  bigger  than  the  rest, 
More  impudent,  in  fact,  now  onward  pressed. 
She  fled  1  but  still  the  swell  kept  pressing  on, 
I  thought  my  love  and  both  her  boots  were  gone. 
Smith  stood  aghast,  but  I,  with  frantic  cry, 
Seized  her  at  once,  and  bore  her  high  and  dry ! 
Her  ma,  who  had  been  doziog  in  the  sun, 

Woke  up  and  asked  what  she  had  been  and  done  ? 

»  »  •  *  * 

We  saw  them  home,  Smith  took  the  good  pa-rent, 
Whilst  I  with  Miss  walked  far  behind  content ; 
And  then,  good  sirs,  why  need  1  tell  you  more? 
Each  morn  beheld  me  knocking  at  the  doer 
With  flowers  or  music,  or  some  poor  excuse, 
That  with  my  time  and  heart  just  played  the  deuce. 
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At  last  all  things  went  on  the  usual  way, 
And  ended  in '  love,  honour,  and  obey ;' 
Which  did  of  course  produce  the  usual  fruits— 
I  have  the  lady  and— J  buy  the  loots. 

MORAL. 

The  moral  is,  that  victim  man, 
If  he  just  only  knew  it ; 
Ah,  if  he  did— why  then,  of  course, 
He'd  never  go  and  do  it 


ALFBSB  CbOWQUILL. 


HTJMOUKS  OF  THE  PARTS  EXHIBITION. 


ENOUGH  has  been  said  about  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  the  way  of 
description  and  criticism,  and,  to 
state  a  candid  impression  candidly, 
I  think  it  has  been  overpraised  and 
overwritten  about  But  before  it 
closes  let  me  gather  up  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  a  few  addi- 
tions of  adventure  that  will  keep 
clear  of  the  newspapers.  Going  about 
among  one's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, Paris  has  been  the  promi- 
nent idea  all  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. When  I  lunched  lately  with 
the  Griggses  of  Clapham  Park  (old 
Griggs  being  safely  stowed  away  at 
the  Stock  Exchange),  mamma  and 
the  girls  told  me  that  though  they 
had  certainly  been  bitten  by  Overend 
and  Gurnev,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  (old  Griggs  having  always 
kept  within  a  margin)  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  particularly 
with  respect  to  public  opinion  in 
Clapham  Park,  that  they  should  do 
the  Exhibition.  How  excited  the 
dear  girls  became  when  they  talked 
about  the  amusements  and  dissipa- 
tions of  Paris,  for  which  the  Exhi- 
bition would  furnish  colour  and 
excuse;  and  how  unreservedly  did 
Mrs.  Griggs  take  me  into  confidence 
about  Overend  and  Gurnev;  and 
how  glad  she  was  to  find  that  she 
was  not  absolutely  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Grand  Hdtel  or  the  Louvre,  and 
that  every  meal  would  not  neces- 
sarily cost  a  napoleon  a  head. 
Griggs  asked  me  a  few  days  after  to 
partake  of  a  saddle  of  mutton,  which 
meant  a  gorgeous  dinner,  in  which 
there  was  no  apparent  falling  off 
from  pristine  splendour.  At  the 
dinner  I  certainly  contrasted  the 


lofty  politeness  of  the  young  ladies 
with  the  cozy  familiarity  of  the 
lunch,  and  I  am  afraid  I  thought 
worthy  Mrs.  Griggs  a  humbug  for 
alluding  in  that  distant  way  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  as  if  it  were  a  sub- 
ject that  had  only  lately  and  acci- 
dentally entered  her  thoughts.  I 
knew  that  Griggs  would  have  to 
submit;  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time;  and  sure  enough  the  Griggses 
turned  up,  as  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  this  veracious  narrative. 
Likewise  several  friends  of  mine 
rushing  into  matrimony  about  this 
time,  despite  my  gentle  dissuasives, 
which  met  with  less  attention  than 
my  valuable  remarks  ordinarily  re- 
ceived, I  was  muoh  consulted  on 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  to 
Paris  for  the  honeymoon.  I  quite 
admitted  that  in  one  point  of  view 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  idea.  Tou  will  not  be  bored 
with  each  other  so  soon,  having  the 
Exhibition  to  fall  back  upon.  Poor 
Widdicombe,  who  was  married  tho 
other  day,  about  a  week  after  the 
event,  had  to  telegraph  to  some 
friends  to  join  him,  as  he  and  his 
bride  were  tired  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety. Stall,  m  crossing  the  Channel, 
you  may  be  placing  yourself  and 
your  wife  under  very  unromantio 
conditions.  Supposing  one  or  both 
of  you  are  very  ill,  you  will  either 
be  making  yourself  ridiculous  at 
the  very  tune  when  you  would  wish 
to  be  most  interesting,  or  beginning 
to  signalise  yourself  too  early  for 
brutal  indifference.  However,  seve- 
ral braces  of  married  pairs  disre- 
garded my  advice,  and  on  some  far- 
distant  day  they  will  probably  ao- 
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knowledge  to  me  that  they  regretted 
thoy  did  not  follow  it.  Then,  again, 
there  were  a  whole  lot  of  under- 
graduates from  Trinity,  who  went 
over  en  masse,  and  did  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  pre- 
tence of  a  coach  and  private  read- 
ings. I  was  hardly  surprised  to 
find  my  own  old  college  friend,  Jones, 
at  the  Exhibition,  for  wherever  I  go 
I  meet  Jones  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  is  a  special  correspondent  to  some 
paper,  and  at  the  present  moment  is 
getting  his  traps  together  to  be  off 
to  Abyssinia.  But  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  and  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  my  friend  the  Eev.  Theophi- 
lus  Gataker,  who  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  immured  in  a 
rectory  in  Dorsetshire,  during  which 
time  he  has  hardly  visited  London, 
turning  up  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
placidly  imbibing  sherry  cobbler  at 
an  American  bar.  But  wo  live  in  an 
era  of  revolutions,  and  Mr.  Gataker's 
revolutionary  movements  struck  mo 
more  forcibly  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
than  Mr.  Disraeli's  Household  Par- 
liament. 

As  I  was  staying  for  a  little  while 
at  Calais,  it  was  a  great  amusement 
to  check  off  the  different  people  who 
were  passing  to  and  fro.  About  this 
time  the  balance  of  summer  weather 
had.  been  seriously  disturbed.  Vio- 
lent winds  had  set  in,  and  on  the 
narrow  seas  it  alternately  blew  a 
quarter,  a  half,  and  a  whole  gale. 
Travellers  tell  us  of  a  certain  half- 
way station,  I  think  somewhere  on 
the  Andes,  where  a  singular  con- 
trast is  presented  between  the  as- 
cending and  descending  travellers 
who  meet  at  the  same  point  Those 
who  are  mounting  are  shivering 
with  cold,  and  those  who  are  de- 
scending are  fainting  with  heat. 
Not  otherwise  was  the  scene  at 
Calais.  Jaunty,  well-dressed,  and 
smiling  were  the  travellers  who  had 
just  come  back  from  Paris ;  miser- 
able, disorderly,  and  in  the  deepest 
dejection  were  those  who  had  just 
landed  from  Dover.  These  looked 
cheerily  at  the  sky  and  took  weather 
observations  on  the  quay,  as  if  they 
could  thus  obtain  the  smallest  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
middle  of  the  Channel  •  those  were 
thoroughly  beaten,  and,  asking  for 


bedrooms  and  brandy,  declared  their 
utter  inability  to  proceed  to  Paris 
on  the  same  day.  Jones  alone  was 
unmoved.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  twico  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  upon  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  As  for 
one  of  the  lovely  young  brides  who 
Bhowed  upon  this  occasion,  I  am 
afraid  that  even  thus  early  in  the 
gushing  spring  of  life  she  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  speaking 
metaphorically,  that  matrimony  is 
not  all  beer  and  skittles.  She  had 
considerably  picked  up  next  morn- 
ing, and  by  extraordinary  efforts  at 
matronly  demeanour,  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  breakfast-table  world 
that  she  was  celebrating  her  silver 
or  twenty-fifth  wedding-day,  instead 
of  being  fresh  from  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  But  even  more 
than  those  who  had  suffered  in  their 
passage  I  pitied  those  who  were 
about  to  make  it — 

'  Unheeding  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind*!  sway. 
Which,   bush'd   in  grim  repose,    awaits  Its 
evening  prey.' 

I  had  been  in  the  Avenue  La- 
bourdonnaye,  looking  at  the  Belgian 
collection  of  pictures,  when  I  saw 
the  Griggses  approach  the  offico  for 
issuing  weekly  tickets.  The  elderly 
Griggs  had  been  profoundly  pene- 
trated with  the  idea,  while  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  one  day,  that  the 
proper  thing  was  to  take  the  weekly 
ticket,  whereby  an  entire  admission 
was  secured,  also  a  free  pass  to  all 
the  peages  sp&iaux,  and  you  might 
go  in  and  out  as  often  as  you  liked 
and  at  any  entrance.  This  is  all 
very  true,  and  the  Griggses  were  in 
the  right  to  take  weekly  tickets; 
only  they  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, for  I  had  given  them  the  hint, 
that  they  must  be  provided  with 
photographs,  to  which  their  weekly 
ticket  is  added.  But  somehow  they 
had  imbibed  the  imbecile  idea  that 
in  the  case  of  Britishers  this  rule 
was  not  very  strictly  insisted  on, 
little  knowing  the  Gallic  passion  for 
organization  and  the  Median  strict- 
ness of  their  regulations.  They  had 
all  the  consolations  which  Bhrutrs 
and  smiles  could  impart,  but  the 
rules  were  inexorable;  anl  all  the 
officials  could  do  was  to  point  out 
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to  them  a  photographlo  establish- 
ment where  their  cartes  de  visite 
might  be  taken  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs, 
and  Master  Griggs,  and  the  two 
MissGriggses  had  to  dangle  about 
a  photographic  studio  for  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  and  the  old  birds 
did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  fifty 
francs  which  formed  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  the  Exhibition.  They 
would  have  saved  time  and  money 
if  they  had  had  minds  open  to  con- 
viction. Laura  Griggs  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  that  is  to  say,  as  nice  as 
any  girl  of  the  name  of  Griggs  can 
be,  and  the  sooner  she  changes  it 
the  better.  I  have  my  doubts,  how- 
ever, whether  she  would  consider 
the  name  of  Tompkins  any  improve- 
ment; I  am  afraid  that  Griggs  phre 
would  consider  it  an  impecunious 
name.  Chatting  with  Laura  in  the 
studio  was  very  pleasant  for  a  time, 
but  I  question  if  even  Petrarch  him- 
self could  have  stood  very  much  of 
Laura,  if  a  grilling  sun  was  glower- 
ing through  a  glass  roof,  and  the 
dust  was  an  inch  deep  on  the  bare 
floors  and  the  mutilated  chairs,  and 
grinning  idiots  came  and  went  on 
the  same  monotonous  errand  con- 
nected with  their  inexpressive  coun- 
tenances, and  a  very  strong  smell  of 
chemicals  was  pervading  the  esta- 
blishment! and  the  British  father 
-was  loudly  execrating  the  stupidity 
of  his  wife  in  not  bringing  the  pho- 
tographs and  the  stupidity  of  the 
Frencn  in  wanting  them,  and  there 
were  seventeen  flights  of  stairs  to 
traverse  between  the  atelier  and  the 
entresol.  It  was  edifying  to  meet 
Mr.  Griggs  some  hours  later,  with  a 
little  library  packed  under  his  arm, 
containing  an  entire  and  unique 
collection  of  the  catalogues,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  different  objects.  I 
made  the  mental  calculation  that 
this  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  would 
continue  till  Griggs  should  arrive 
at  the  British  refreshment  depart- 
ment, when  Griggs  would  assuredly 
subside  into  a  state  of  bottled  stout 
There  was  one  particular  scientific 
object  which  received  considerable 
attention  from  my  friend.  This 
consisted  of  the  plans  and  sections 
of  a  contemplated  railway  across 


the  Channel.  I  wonder  if  the  in- 
genious framer  of  those  plans  ever 
had  any  actual  experience  of  a  gale 
in  a  Channel.  The  notion  of  any 
bridge  of  boats  ever  spanning  the 
waves  under  a  son'  wester  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  and  in- 
congruous that  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  the  imagination  of  an 
architect  ofLaputa.  When  we  had 
cleared  out  of  Dover  we  had  found 
ourselves  at  once  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale,  and  a  sea  behind  (the  undce 
sequaces  of  Horace)  swept  clean  over 
the  deck,  and  Laura  Griggs  had 
been  enveloped  at  once  in  a  sheet  of 
water,  and  might  have  imagined 
herself  in  bathing  costume  beneath 
the  briny.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
there  was  a  manly  form  at  hand  on 
whose  stalwart  arm  she  could  find 
support.  After  the  bottled  stout 
Mr.  Griggs  was  not  long  in  steering 
his  way  to  one  of  those  deep  leather- 
covered  circular  settees  which  are 
infinitely  more  comfortable  than  any 
of  the  chairs,  for  which  two  sous  are 
demanded.  Here  the  worthy  man 
reclined,  and  spread  a  yellow  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  over  his  head 
and  deliberately  composed  himself 
to  sleep.  Quite  a  circle  of  admiring 
Frenchmen  gathered  round  him, 
and  I  confidently  expect  to  find 
him  reproduced  in  the  'Charivari' 
shortly.  In  the  meanwhile  I  pio- 
neered the  ladies  to  the  Jardin  re- 
serve, and  envied  the  cool  fishes 
that  were  swimming  about  so  lei- 
surely in  their  aquarium.  Tn  that 
cool  grot  Laura  was  accidentally 
separated  from  her  party,  but  I  had 
impressed  upon  them  the  precau- 
tion that  in  case  of  any  such  acci- 
dent they  should  resort  to  the  pavi- 
lion of  coinage  in  the  central  garden 
at  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  Dazed 
and  amazed  to  the  last  degree  were 
the  Griggses  on  their  first  day,  and  I 
quite  pitied  Laura,  who  would  have 
revivified  if  the  poor  girl  could  have 
had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  from 
the  incessant  tumult  and  noise. 

One  day  I  had  mentioned  this  fact 
to  Jones,  how  this  restless  Exhibi- 
tion tired  one  so  soon,  and  that  I 
should  enjoy  it  doubly  if  only  I 
could  get  a  little  repose  and  read 
my  morning '  Galignani/  which  has 
the  same  sedative  effect  for  me  as  a 
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morning  pipe.  'Come  along  with 
me/  said  Jones,  tapping  me  upon 
the  shoulder.  Then  Jones  led  me 
into  a  large  cool  room,  spacious  and 
silent,  where  a  large  table  was  lite- 
rally covered  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  little  tables  had 
writing  materials  and  blotting-pa- 
pers; and  better  than  all  was  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  privacy,  and 
the  consciousness  that  ont  of  that 
surging  human  sea  I  had  planted 
my  foot  on  dry  land  at  last.  '  Oh, 
Jones,  this  is  kind!'  I  said,  as  I 
wrung  his  hand  and  a  manly  tear 
started  to  my  eye.  'What  jolly 
club  is  this?  Pat  me  down  as  a 
visitor,  or  make  me  a  member.  Ex- 
pense is  no  object'  Then  Jones 
grimly  smiled,  and  pointed  me  to 
the  printed  bill,  *  Working  Man's 
Ball/  '  Jones/ 1  said,  - 1  will  be  a 
working  man.  Ease  before  dignity. 
I  will  wear  corduroys  and  a  blouse 
before  I  lose  this  paradise  of  the 
Exhibition/  I  may  here  mention, 
parenthetically,  that  very  few  cor- 
duroys and  blouses  ever  came  into 
this  fairy  hall,  which  was  a  secluded 
deserted  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
waste.  'Tompkins/  said  Jones, 
'  if  you  were  the  British  aristocrat, 
or  a  bloated  capitalist,  or  a  man  of 
letters  and  genius,  you  might  sigh 
in  vain  for  admission  into  this  pala- 
tial hall.  Labour  is  king.  The 
British  workman  is  the  ruling  influ- 
ence of  the  state,  and  you  may  judge 
of  his  supremacy  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  place  at  all  approximating 
to  a  club  m  the  Exhibition  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  British  work- 
man, and  the  man  of  mere  educa- 
tion and  refinement  has  no  retreat 
of  the  kind/  Jones  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  resource.  He  contrived, 
greatly  to  my  delight,  to  present 
me  with  a  ticket  of  membership, 
and  I  was  quite  prepared  to  coalesce 
with  the  British  working  man,  who  so 
rarely  turned  up,  however,  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  extending  to  him 
the  grasp  of  brotherhood.  Jones 
knows  a  lot  of  queer  things.  lean- 
not  think  how  he  manages  to  pick  up 
his  information,  only!  know  that 
he,  or  rather  the  people  who  awn 
him,  will  give  any  amount  of  money 
to  get  it  He  has  repeatedly  told 
me  important  items  of  Paris  news 


the  evening  before  they  appeared  in 
the  Paris  morning  papers.  '  There 
was  a  queer  story  going  a  little 
while  ago/  said  Jones,  *  at  the  time 
the  Emperor  distributed  the  prizes 
at  the  Palais  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
You  were  there,  I  suppose?'  said 
Jones.  I  was  compelled  to  own 
that  I  was  not.  '  I  was,  though, 
and  not  so  very  far  from  the  impe- 
rial dais.  The  story  is/  he  con- 
tinued, lowering  his  voice,  'that 
when  some  man  belonging  to  the 
electric  telegraph  came  to  receive 
his  prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  he  Blipped  into  his  hands  a 
paper,  on  which  he  had  written, 
Maximilian  is  taken,  and  shot.  It 
was  the  first  intelligence  that 
had  come  to  Europe,  and  amid  all 
the  splendours  of  the  scene,  the  . 
Emperor  quailed  visibly.  Curious 
story,  tot  it,  Tompkins T  said 
Jones.  4Do  you  believe  it?  I  in- 
quired. Jones  was  silent,  and  de- 
clined to  answer.  'I  didn't  put 
it  into  the  paper/  he  added,  '  but, 
for  all  that,  so  ran  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  observed  that  it  got  into 
one  of  the  foreign  newspapers.' 

Those  Griggses  were  certainly  the 
most  helpless  people  in  the  world, 
thoroughly  unversed  in  Parisian 
ways,  and  with  all  my  regard  for 
Laura's  belongings,  the  thing  be- 
came rather  '  a  grind.'  It  was  quite 
a  separate  piece  of  education  to 
teach  them  how  to  get  to  the  Exhi- 
bition. I  used  to  convey  them 
safely  to  the  railway  station  in  the 
Bue  d'Amsterdam,  where  they 
could  not  go  far  wrong,  as  the  line 
set  them  down  within  the  very 
building  itself,  Then,  for  a  change, 
I  took  them  through  the  Louvre  to , 
the  Bteamers,  where,  on  the  river, 
they  always  found  a  fresh  breeze, 
ana,  boating  between  the  quays,  saw 
the  finest  view  which  Paris  could 
offer.  It  was  I  who  showed  them 
that  they  need  not  necessarily  be. 
cheated  by  the  coach-drivers,  and 
explained  to  them  the  mystery  of 
the  correspondence  of  omnibuses. 
It  was  I  who  enabled  them  to  navi- 
gate their  own  course  in  triumph  to 
the  Porte  Bapp.  It  was  I  who  was 
their  escort  to  Si  Germains.  St 
Cloud,  and  Fontainebleau,  and,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  tread  in 
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the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  took 
them  to  choice  bits  of  genuine  forest 
scenery  in  these  regions,  which,  by 
themselves,  they  could  never  have 
found  out.  But  why  should  I  enu- 
merate all  the  boons  I  showered 
upon  this  family,  whose  ingratitude 
— but  I  must  not  anticipate  the 
tragic  portion  of  my  narrative.  The 
Origgses  had  gone  to  an  hotel  in 
one  of  the  streets  between  the 
Champs  Efysees  and  the  Faubourg 
St  Honored  the  heart  of  the  English 
quarter.  They  had  got  a  floor  to 
themselves,  almost  as  complete  as  a 
Scotch  flat,  and  Mrs.  Griggs,  having 
the  recollection  of  Overend  and 
Gurney  before  her,  had  resolved  to 
make  the  matutinal  coffee  herself, 
and  not  have  it  sent  up  from  the 
hotel.  1  met  Griggs  rushing  about 
the  Faubourg  one  morning,  and  he 
asked  me,  in  a  distracted  state  of 
mind,  what  was  the  French  for 
coffee-pot  I  helped  him  out  of  his 
difficulty,  and  saw  him  return  to  his 
inn  with  the  humble  but  comforting 
article  surreptitiouslyconcealed  be- 
neath his  overcoat  The  dining  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  Griggses 
were  very  great  They  had  gone 
into  a  cafe  and  demanded  dinner. 
bnt  Laura,  whose  boarding-school 
French  had  been  confidently  relied 
on,  broke  down  altogether  under 
the  test,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs, 
finding  that  they  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  carte  that  had  been 
handed  to  them,  majestically  sailed 
out  into  the  streets.  I  gave  them 
a  good  dinner  and  a  pleasant  even- 
ing on  one  occasion,  but  I  could 
not  always  be  doing  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  dined  together  at  the 
Cercle  International  —  about  ten 
femes  a  head,  including  wine—after 
we  had  bad  a  long  afternoon  at  pic- 
tures, and  then  sat  out  in  the  open 
air,  listening  to  the  music  of  Strauss' 
band;  then  we  drove  to  the  hotel 
for  coffee,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  where,  with 
incredible  pains,  I  had  managed  to 
seen  re  a  box  for  the  performance  of 
Borneo  et  Juliette.  That  was  really 
a  great  thing  for  Laura  Griggs,  for 
it  enabled  her  to  compare  among 
her  friends  Patti's  personation  of 
Juliette  with  that  of  Madame  Mio- 
lan-Carvalho,    for   whom   Gounod 


composed  the  music.  In  fairness 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  old  Griggs  performed 
the  useful  but  subordinate  part  of 
paymaster.  I  myself  lean  to  tho 
opinion  that  the  charges  against  the 
French  for  imposition  are,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  exaggerated,  and  that 
they  are  no  worse  than  the  Lon- 
doners were  in  i86a.  Yet  I  must 
allow  that  the  Griggses  were  grossly 
victimized  in  the  matter  of  their 
dinners  at  the  hotel.  There  was 
certainly  an  announcement  in  thin 
gold  letters  that  there  was  a  table- 
d'hote  a  6  keures.  I  natter  myself 
that  I  know  something  of  the  table** 
tftete  of  Paris,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  for  years  there  had  been  no 
regular  tabU-d'hote  at  that  hotel 
The  udle-armanger  totally  contra- 
dicted all  the  received  notions  about 
French  cleanliness  and  glitter,  being 
dark  and  bare  and  repellent  The 
Griggses  were  surprised  that  they 
were  always  dining  alone,  and  that 
the  dinners  contradicted  all  their 
notions  respecting  the  glories  of 
French  cookery.  I  dined  with  them 
one  day  in  a  friendly  way — what  old 
Gilbert  called  'promiscuous-like '— 
and  took  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
stock  of  the  feed—a  very  thin  soup, 
no  fish,  bif-stack  (sic),  and  pommc*- 
de-terret  haricot  verts,  gigot  a\  mou- 
ton,  volatile  (microscopic  merry- 
thoughts), and  lettuces  drenched  in 
oil.  Voua  tout  1  The  dessert  was 
not  bad,  and  old  Gilbert  gave  us 
champagne  ad  libitum.  He  com- 
plained to  me  bitterly  of  his  Frenoh 
dinners.  '  They  are  not  so  bad/  I 
replied,  'provided  you  take  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  day.'  I  had  no  doubt  bnt 
the  landlord  procured  the  dinners 
from  a  neighbouring  restaurant,  and 
charged  napoleons  where  he  had 
paid  francs.  Griggs  showed  me 
his  bill  for  the  week,  which,  when 
stated  in  francs,  sounded  enormous. 
I  explained  to  him  that  for  much 
less  he  might  dine  very  well  at  the 
Palais  Royal  or  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  for  not  much  more  he  might 
dine  sumptuously  at  Dotesio's  or 
Philippe's.  The  old  gentleman  ex- 
plained that  they  were  most  days  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  always  had  a 
solid  lunch  at  Spiers  and  Pond's,  or 
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Bertram  and  Roberts's.  I  invited 
them  to  come  and  dine  with  me  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  I  was  this  time 
the  real  host.  It  was  an  immense 
room,  and  the  ladies  looked  almost 
frightened.  There  was  certainly 
the  drawback  of  some  questionable 

feople  present,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
had  got  myself  into  a  scrape,  but 
my  worthy  friends  were  none  the 
wiser.  They  enjoyed  taking  their 
coffee  on  the  Boulevards,  although 
rather  nervous  that  their  presence 
there  might  not  be  quite  comme  il 
faut,  but  safe  under  their  double 
guardianship. 

James,  of  Trinity,  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  group  of  Oantabs.  Just 
before  he  came  abroad  he  had  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  I  think  the  receipt  of 
this  legacy  had  something  to  do 
with  his  coming  abroad,  for,  as  they 
say  of  children,  the  money  was 
burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket  He 
said  that  the  interest  would  not  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  him,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to 
expend  the  principal.  After  all,  he 
was  not  so  very  extravagant,  and 
the  men  around  him  were  not  men 
who  would  allow  him  to  be  extrava- 
gant on  their  account  But  we  saw 
no  objection  to  his  giving  us  a  little 
dinner,  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased  relative  who  had  left 
him  this  unexpected  windfall.  It 
was  certainly  the  best  dinner  which 
I  had  during  my  last  trip  to  Paris. 
It  was  at  the  Trois  Freres.  I  will 
just  mention  some  details,  as  it  will 
be  interesting  to  some  persons  to 
know  how  people  can  dine  in  Paris. 
The  arrangement  for  the  dinner  was 
thirty  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of 
wines.  Of  wines  there  was  every 
conceivable  kind,  and  of  the  best; 
no  bottle  cost  less  than  a  napoleon, 
and  no  gloss  of  liqueur  less  than 
thrco  francs.  The  dishes  were  sent 
up  in  endless  multiplicity,  and,  of 
course,  an  immense  number  of  them 
were  necessarily  sent  away  un- 
tested. The  waiters  had  a  sove- 
reign between  them.  The  expense 
of  the  dinner  to  its  hospitable  donor 
was  a  little  over  five  pounds  a 
head. 


The  next  day  I  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  improve  my  mind  in  the 
useful  and  industrial  part  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. I  had  wandered  over  the 
trackless  wastes  devoted  to  dry  ma- 
nufactured goods,  a  display  in  which 
the  French  certainly  beat  us  from 
the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
English  manufacturers  with  remark- 
able unanimity  abstained  from  ex- 
hibiting. Still  fired  by  the  same 
noble  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  exa- 
mined many  models  of  engines,  but 
when  I  attempted  to  take  some 
sketches  I  was  speedily  brought  to 
an  anchor  by  the  prohibitions  of  tho 
police.  Then  I  listened  to  the  mul- 
titudinous clanging  of  the  clocks 
proclaiming  the  hour,  and  thinking 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  diffi- 
culty at  Yuste  in  making  his  clocks 
keep  time,  a  secret  which  the  French 
clockmakers  have  notal together  suc- 
ceeded in  solving.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  great  cheering  and  shouting,  and 
from  corridors  and  picture  galleries 
the  people  came  rushing  forth  in  that 
excitement  which  so  rapidly  flares 
up  in  a  large  concourse,  and  outside 
there  was  cheering,  laughing,  and 
gesticulations.  Gould  it  be  the 
Emperor  ?  I  thought.  Gould  Queen 
Victoria  suddenly  have  changed  her 
mind  and  come  over  ?  A  moment's 
reflection  told  me  that  emperors  and 
queens  could  hardly  have  caused  all 
that  excitement  At  one  time  they 
were  to  be  seen  almost  any  day  at 
the  Exhibition,  noiselessly  pursuing 
their  work  of  examination  in  an 
orderly,  business-like  way,  glad  to 
escape  any  attention ;  and  if  a  mob 
of  gazers  gathered  around,  a  cordon 
was  quickly  formed,  the  approaches 
intercepted,  and  the  royal  view 
confined  to  those  who  first  caught 
sight  of  it  Dashing  forth  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  had  disturbed  the 
French  people  from  their  conven- 
tional propriety,  my  wandering  gaze 
encountered  the  following  spectacle. 
On  a  moveable  fauteuil  sat  James  of 
Trinity,  triumphantly  waving  hi* 
hat  and  insisting  on  favouring  the 
mob  with  a  specimen  of  British 
eloquence.  A  procession  of  nine 
other  fauteuils  followed  in  order, 
consisting  of  James'  set,  and  va- 
rious other  young  men  whom  they 
had  met  accidentally  at  one  of  the 
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restaurants,  and  with  whom  they 
had  gloriously  amalgamated.  Then 
after  lunch  the  idea  of  the  procession 
occurred  to  them.  I  was  astonished 
to  recognise  the  intellectual  features 
of  Jones  among  the  Corybautio  in- 
habitants of  the  fauteuils.  They  ex- 
plained afterwards  that  there  had 
been  no  regular  procession  since 
the  opening  of  the  building,  and 
something  of  the  kind  was  sadly 
wanted.  The  astonishment  of  the 
onlookers  was  great  when  they  saw 
the  chairs  usually  appropriated  to 
invalids  or  weaklings  tilled  with  a  set 
of  stalwart  young  men,  under  the 
influence  of  a  lunch  rather  too  much 
on  the  scale  of  the  dinner  of  the 
preceding  day.  I  lost  sight  of  the 
procession  as  it  rapidly  proceeded  to 
round  the  circle.  The  magic  word 
'Anglaises'  whispered  and  rapidly 
caught  up  among  the  crowd  seemed 
fully  to  account  for  any  eccentricity 
or  lunacy  which  the  young  men  had 
displayed. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  James,  whom  we 
will  call  Holle,  had  chosen  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  the  young  women 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  restau- 
rants* It  was  not  the  young  maid 
at  the  Tunisian  cafe,  who  monoto- 
nously sings  all  day  long  '  Oh  we 
shall  all  be  glad  when  Johnny  comes 
marching  home,'  which  her  cosmo- 
politan audience  is  convinced  is  one 
of  the  vernacular  melodies  of  North 
Africa.  Neither  was  it  a  French  vi- 
vandiere  with  her  heroic  associa- 
tions, nor  yet  one  of  those  Tyrolese 
or  Bavarian  peasants  who  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  their  coun- 
try hand  you  the  wholesome  goblet 
of  foaming  beer.  It  was,  I  believe, 
some  English  maiden,  and  Bolle  fell 
a  victim  to  a  fine  head  of  hair.  At 
the  Exhibition,  English  beauty,  at 
least  at  the  restaurants,  chiefly  runs 
into  hair.  'Hair  is  a  difficult  and 
curious  subject,  Mr.  Holle,'  said 
Jones,  giving  me  a  sly  nod,  as  we 
three  sat  one  night  at  M.  Draher's, 
making  an  impartial  and  scientific 
comparison  between  the  beer  of 
Vienna  and  our  country's  'bitter.' 
'  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Bolle,  that  the 
subject  of  the  human  hair  has 
greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners,  and  as  the  chignon 
has  convincingly  shown  how  com- 


paratively scanty  is  the  natural  sup- 
ply, the  promotion  of  the  natural 
growth  has  become  a  serious  object 
of  public  interest  It  would  hardly 
do  to  make  such  a  matter  the  sub- 
ject of  public  competition,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  stating  that  an 
intimation  was  given  to  respective 
restaurateurs  that  quantity  of  hair 
was  requisite  for  those  who  should 
assist  behind  the  counters,  and  sub- 
stantial prizes  would  be  privately 
conferred.  I  believe,  Mr.  Bolle,  that 
the  young  lady  who  spends  so  much 
of  her  time  in  compounding  iced 
drinks  for  you  has  obtained  either  a 
silver  medal  or  honourable  mention.9 
I  do  not  know  whether  Bolle  alto- 
gether appreciated  Jones's  irony,  for 
he  was  'true  Yorkshire  bred — 
strong  in  the  back  and  weak  in  the 
head.  It  is  of  Bolle's  strength  of 
back  and  weakness  of  head  that  I 
am  about  to  speak.  We  need  not 
go  further  into  the  history  of  his 
admiration  for  that  head  of  hair. 
The  owner  thereof  used  regularly 
to  administer  sherry  cobbler  and 
brandy-smash  to  Mr.  Bolle  by  the 
hour ;  but  if  he  became  at  all  amatory 
in  his  attentions  he  was  promptly 
consigned  to  the  attendance  of  a 
grinning  waiter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  Bolle  had  probably  in- 
jured his  constitution  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  iced  and  aerated 
drinks  (not  to  speak  of  the  corre- 
sponding detriment  to  his  sub- 
stance) he  withdrew  in  disgust  as 
other  men  had  done  both  before 
and  after  him.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Bolle  to  spend  the  concluding  hours 
of  the  evening  at  this  restaurant, 
when  he  found  the  coast  tolerably 
clear  and  he  might  more  leisurely 
pursue  his  little  game.  For  myself, 
I  found  that  the  evening  hours  at 
the  Exhibition  were  intolerably  dull. 
A  spasmodic  effort  had  been  made 
to  represent  them  as  peculiarly  bril- 
liant, and  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  hours  between  the  closing 
of  the  building  and  the  closing  of 
the  park  were  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  festive  kind.  But  the  show 
was  closed  and  the  lights  none,  and 
the  crowds  thin  and  thinner  except 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  restaurants,  and  the  attempts  to 
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impart  to  the  Exhibition  nights  an 
Arabian  character  utterly  collapsed. 
As  having  a  special  object  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Rolle  never  failed  to  pre- 
sent himself  towards  the  conclusion 
of   each   day's   proceedings.     One 
evening,  however,  he  was  later  than 
the  half- hour  beyond  which  there 
was  no  admission.    He  endeavoured 
to  argue  the  case  with  the  officials 
in  husky  English  and  still  more  in- 
differeut  French-  The  French  logic, 
that  of  keeping  the  rules,  is  always  of 
a  remorseless  character.   Then  Rolle 
retired  within  himself,  steps  a  few 
steps  back,  collects  all  the  strength 
in  his  back,  and  at  a  bound  cleared 
the  barrier.    Immediately  the  gens 
d'armes  seized  him — and  he  ought 
to  have  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
any  resistance  would  have  been  ut- 
terly futile  and  foolish.    Then  Rolle 
struck  out  right  and  left,  and  mate- 
rially marred  the  Gallic  visage  be- 
fore he  was  overpowered  by  superi- 
ority of  weight.    At   the  moment 
when  Jones  and  I  caught  sight  of 
him  two  of  the  French  police  had 
their  fists  in  his  neck-tie  and  Rolle 
was  showing  every  sign  of  approxi- 
mate suffocation.     At  our  urgent 
entreaty  the  detaining  grasp  was 
withdrawn,  and  then  Rolle  struck 
wildly  out  and  perpetrated  a  series 
of  assaults  for  which  a  Bow  Street 
magistrate  would  have  sent  him  to 
prison  without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine.    He  was  immediately  led  off  to 
some  cells,  and  Jones,  who  under- 
stands all  sorts  of  things,  told  me 
that  Rolle  could  not  possibly  get  off 
under  a  fortnight's  imprisonment. 
We  followed  the  police  to  see  what 
we  could  do ;  and  I  will  do  Jones 
the  justice  of  saying  that  he  came 
out  nobly,   and    spoke   most   elo- 
quently in  excuse  of  Rolle.    I  per- 
ceived with  astonishment  that  the 
police  evidently  knew  Jones,  and 
very  favourably,  but  Jones  knows 
everybody.    To  my  great  joy  Rolle 
was  discharged ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
infatuated  idiot  was  told  of  this  he 
used  violent  language  to  all  the 
Frenchmen  present  and  wanted  to 
fight  them  all  round.    The  result  of 
this  was  that  he  was  remanded  to  a 
cool  cell  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
then  unconditionally  released ;  the 
French  authorities  acting  through- 


out with  extraordinary  leniency  and 
good  temper,  and  excusing  a  great 
deal  on  the  ground  of  insular  lu- 
nacy. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  was 
able  to  be  of  some  service  to  Mr. 
Gataker.    That  worthy  divine  was 
thoroughly  unsettled   in  mind  and 
body  by  his  separation  from  all  those 
English  habits  ainid  which  he  had 
attained  an  old  age.    But  I  showed 
him  that  an  England  existed  even 
in  Paris,  and  that  by  a  slight  effort 
of  fancy  he  might  not    be  much 
worse  off  than  in  London.     I  took 
him  to  Galignani's  reading-room  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  he  was 
almost  as  comfortable  as  at  his  club, 
and  to  English  eating-houses,  where 
he  would  near  much  more  English 
than  French,  and  have  English  chops 
and  English   steaks  and  not  the 
French  counterfeits ;  and  having  a 
taste  for  English  theatricals  (for  bo 
belonged  to  the  old  school  who  had 
no  objection  to  a  play  once  in  a  way) 
I  took  him  to  the  Italiens,  whero 
Mr.  Sothern  was  performing  Lord 
Dundreary   to  the  delight   of  the 
English  and  the  puzzledom  of  tho 
French.    At  this  time  Lord  Dun- 
dreary's intelligent  countenance  was 
affiche  all  over  Paris  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  human  countenance  had 
never  been  afficlie  before.    The  act- 
ing, as  usual,  was  of  consummate 
excellence,  but  the  audiences  wero 
deplorably  thin;  most  of  the  resi- 
dent English  and  American  fami- 
lies had  left  Paris  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  Gataker  wandered  about  reck- 
lessly  through   tho    never-ending 
galleries,  but  he  was  in  a  new  world, 
and  he  told  me  that  in  his  seventieth 
year  he  did  not  now  care  to  talk  its 
dialect  and  pick  up  its  knowledge. 
He  would  slip  away  from  the  Exhi- 
bition in  the  afternoon,  and  his  tall, 
venerable,  slightly  bent  figure  might 
be  discerned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Anglo-American  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  afternoon  service.    Yet  there 
was  much  instruction  and  wisdom 
to  be  derived  from  the  simple  re- 
marks of  my  old  friend,  albeit  he 
acknowledged  he  was  as  much  at  a 
loss  on   the  plain  of  Mars  as  he 
should  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar.     One  afternoon  he   went 
with  me  through  the  department  of 
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arms  and  ammunition.  The  good 
old  man  looked  rather  sad.  Even 
to  his  uncritical  eye  the  matchless 
art  and  perfection  of  our  armoury 
was  visible ;  and  certainly  no  other 
country  has  sent  out  a  warlike  dis- 
play equal  to  that  issued  from 
Woolwich.  "It  is  very  silly  of  us,' 
said  the  old-fashioned  rector,  'to 
allow  the  secrets  of  our  strength  to 
be  thus  exposed.  It  is  just  like 
Hezekiah  showing  his  treasures  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  we  may  yet  have 
bitterly  to  rue  our  folly.  I  bad  a 
brother  once,  sir,  an  elder  brother, 
-who  was  killed  in  the  retreat  from 
Afljghanistan,  poor  fellow !  and  when 
1  was  a  lad  he  took  me  over  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  and  though  I  knew 
nothing  about  these  matters,  I  am 
able  just  to  discern  that  there 
have  been  wonderful  improvements. 
Otherwise  it  is  ail  Greek:  to  me ;  or 
rather/  added  the  old  man,  as  the 
recollection  of  ancient  academic  tri- 
umphs glittered  in  his  eye, '  I  could 
manage  Greek,  but  I  could  not  ma- 
nage the  subject  of  artillery.  I  only 
wish  that  the  art  of  peace  had  made 
the  same  progress  as  the  art  of  war/ 
1  repeated  the  lines— 

'  Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
He  each  man's  ahn,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like*  line  of  tight  acron  the  land, 
And  like  *  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Tbntifh  all  the  compaas  of  the  golden  year?* 

He  nodded  approvingly.  'Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, my  dear  sir,  did  you  say? 
It  is  very  pretty  indeed.  A  very 
rising  young  man,  1  believe;  only 
I  wish  he  would  turn  his  abilities 
to  something  else  than  poetry. 
When  we  have  got  all  the  great  old 
poets,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Mil- 
ton, and  Gray,  and  Goldsmith,  I  do 
not  see  what  need  we  have  got  of 
any  more  poetry,  at  all  events  until 
people  know  the  old  ones  thoroughly 
first,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case 
in  my  part  of  the  world.  But  we 
are  only  slow  swifts,  as  the  saying 
is,  down  in  Berkshire/  When  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  ambulances 
and  medicine-chests  for  the  wounded, 
and  reminded  him  that  at  all  events 
W9  had  improved  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  nursing,  he  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged all  this.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  some  of  the  models 
of  sieges,  which  were  picturesque 
vol.  xn  — so.  LXX, 


enough,  and  gavo  a  fresh  interest  to 
historical  narrative.  '  Now  this/  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  large  glass  case, 
'is  not  at  all  unlike  the  siege  of 
Platiea,  which  you  will  find/  he 
continued  to  his  trembling  listener, 
'  so  wonderfully  told  in  the  second 
book  of  Thucydides.  The  difference 
is  that  the  escalade  is  of  a  different 
kind.  The  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  weather  is  evidently  most  bit- 
ter ;  the  ladders  are  noiselessly  ap- 
plied ;  the  men  are  stealing  in  single 
line  across  country.1  Mr.  Gataker 
was  a  scholar:  he  particularly 
prided  himself  on  his  ancestor's 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus.  I  knew  what 
would  please  the  old  man.  One 
day  I  took  him  to  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  passing  through  an  arch- 
way into  the  wide,  silent  court, 
where  a  fountain  babbles  beneath 
spreading  foliage,  I  took  him  into 
the  reading-room  of  the  Biblio- 
%  theque  Imp6riale,  when  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  studious  aspect  of 
the  place  and  its  wealth  of  books, 
especially  delighted  when  I  took 
him  into  the  manuscript  room  and 

E laced  Pascal's  own  papers  in  his 
ands.  To  other  great  libraries  I 
also  introduced  him,  almost  un- 
known by  the  English  in  Paris,  that 
of  St.  Genevieve  and  the  library  of 
the  Academy.  To  those  retreats 
he  often  stole  away  when  tired 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  very  much  enjoyed 
one  afternoon  when  I  took  him  to 
Billancourt,  perhaps  not  the  less  so 
because  Laura  had  given  us  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  not  impossible 
that  she  might  be  there.  I  expect 
Mr.  Gataker  will  greatly  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  his  churchwardens 
when  he  gives  in  his  report  of  the 
agricultural  implements.  He  spoke 
disparagingly  of  them,  however,  and 
said  he  had  seen  something  as  good 
or  better  in  Berkshire.  The  sure- 
footed Pyrenean  horses  interested 
him,  as  also  did  the  Arabs,  though 
these  last  were  nearly  all  of  mixed 
breed,  chiefly,  I  imagined,  from 
mental  associations  connected  with 
their  habitats.  He  very  much  ap- 
proved of  the  Norman  method  of 
growing  fruit-trees,  and  was  hugely 
'  pleased  when  I  took  him  into  Levy's 
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and  showed  him  Breteuil'a  great 
work  on  the  subject  I  showed  him, 
in  the  department  of  books,  onr 
unique  contributions,  consisting  of 
everything  published  in  the  year 
1866,  and  I  gloried  in  reflecting  that 
some  of  my  own  contributions  to 
the  field  of  literature  were  included 
in  that  omnium  gatherum.  Mr. 
Gataker,  who  had  not  thought  so 
rery  much  even  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
made  some  remarks  not  very  flat- 
tering to  the  residue  of  modern 
literature,  and  he  unaccountably 
failed  to  discriminate  my  own 
modest  efforts  from  the  herd.  He 
took  also  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  cottages.  'It  is  all  very  well 
to  call  them  cottages,1  he  said, '  but 
they  were  only  cottage  ornSea.  Coun- 
try curates  might  live  in  them,  but 
what  I  want  is  something  that  would 
suit  my  Berkshire  labourers  on  four- 
teen shillings  a  week.'  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Gataker,  because  he  was  the  very 
soul  of  kindness,  and  the  other  day, 
meeting  me  in  a  state  of  deep  dejec- 
tion, he  made  me  come  down  to  his 
Berkshire  rectory,  and  by  his  good 
talk  and  his  good  port,  such  as  still 
lingers  in  some  rectorial  abodes,  he 
charmed  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  personal  wrong  and  grief. 
That  wrong  and  grief  related  to 
lAura  Griggs.  Words  can  hardly 
describe  my  assiduous  attentions  to 
the  Griggses  in  general  and  to  Laura 
in  particular.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
August  I  conveyed  them  all  over 
Paris.  Who  but  I  oould  have  taken 
them  so  quickly  from  the  Trocadero 
to  the  Barriers  du  Trdne,  have 
6howed  them  the  greased  poles,  the 
giants  and  dwarfs,  the  theatricals, 
the  serpentine  lines  of  ouvriers 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  opera, 
and  the  illuminations  at  the  Arobe? 
How  cleverly  I  got  tip  the  whole 
subject  of  silk  worms,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  Mrs.  Griggs,  and  took  them 
to  the  Jardin  a  Acclimatization, 
which  was  in  this  respect  more  in- 
teresting than  the  Exhibition.  I 
made  them  drive  in  the  long  even- 
ings by  the  side  of  the  lake  in  the 
Bok,  and  took  them  over  to  the 
island  and  refreshed  them  at  the 
Swiss  cafe  near  the  cascade ;  I  in- 
augurated them  into  the  pleasing 


mysteries  of  our  American  cousins' 
sherry  cobbler,  champagne  rrappe, 
and  brandy  cocktail;  I  kept  than 
fully  up  to  the  mark  in  the  current 
history  of  the  Exhibition;  I  saved 
them  from  the  inconveniences  of  the 
raid  upon  the  chairs;  I  explained 
to  them  the  competition  and  duel 
of  the  safes,  and  assured  them  that 
if  my  genial  favourite,  Mr.  Caseley, 
had  been  allowed  to  compete  (his 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  I  had  wit- 
nessed, and  bis  tearful  eloquence 
had  profoundly  convinced  me  of  his 
innocence)  he  must  have  distanced 
all  the  others;  I  worked  through 
the  galleries  with  them,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  famous  pictures  of 
bygone  years  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
ana  tracing,  in  what  I  considered  a 
masterly  way,  the  influence  of  the 
modern  French  school  on  the  whole 
of  continental  art  Our  intimacy 
prompted  me  to  the  hope  mat  I 
might  one  day  lead  Laura  as  a  bride 
to  my  ancestral  halls,  the  ancestral 
halls  in  this  case  signifying  a  small 
stuccoed  dwelling  in  Pimlico.  I 
was  afraid  Laura  was  worldly. 
One  day  when  we  were  talking  of  the 
threatened  failure  of  silks,  and  1 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Gape 
silk  would  be  better  than  the  Gape 
sherry,  she  said  she  hoped  so,  as  hei 
dresses  had  cost  her  eighty  pound* 
already  this  year,  being  the  present 
amount  of  my  modest  earnings  at 
the  bar.  Still,  I  reflected,  the  ample 
resources  of  old  Griggs  (despite 
Overend  and  Gnmey)  might  rea- 
sonably cover  such  an  expenditure 
I,  however,  was  certainly  not  pre- 
pared the  other  day,  having  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Clapham  Park  ol 
a  certain  kind  to  Laura,  to  receive  an 
answer  in  the  vulgar  handwriting  ol 
Griggs  pkre.  That  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  say  that,  from  the  ob- 
trusive nature  of  my  attentions  in 
Paris  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
such  a  communication,  but  that  I 
had  totally  mistaken  the  nature  ot 
bis  daughter's  feelings.  I  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  this  bare  announce- 
ment The  marriage  mart  is  set  up 
not  only  in  Belgravia  but  in  the 
Eden-like  groves  of  Clapham  Park. 
If  it  was  not  for  Gatakert  port  I 
should  turn  desperate  and  keep  a 
pike. 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OP  SOCIETY. 

fln  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  his  reader*. 
*  Good  things  which  may  be  twice  told  j'  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  unrecorded  observation, 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books— will  all  be  acceptable.] 


Amoko  the  many  Englishmen  who  visited 
Peris  in  i8i<  was  Alderman  Wood,  who  bad 
previously  tilled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  ordered  a  hundred  visiting  cards, 
inscribing  upon  them,  Alderman  'Wood,  feu 
hem*  Nan  sir  LsndrrV  which  he  bad  largely 
distributed  amongst  people  of  rank,  having 
translated  the  word  'late*  into  'feu;  which,! 
weed  hardly  state,  means  *  dead.'— Geostow. 

A  •■arruni  am  who  had  been  very  silly  and 
Mt  in  the  company  of  Dean  Swifts  « Stella,'  at 
last  began  to  grieve  at  remembering  the  loss  of 
a  child  lately  dead.  A  bishop  sitting  by  com- 
forted him— that  he  should  be  easy,  because 
•  the  chud  was  gone  to  heaven/  '  Wo,  my  lord/ 
aald  she  s  *  that  Is  it  which  most  grieves  him, 
he  is  tare  never  to  see  his  child  there.* 


Sbbinq  in  your  •Table-Talk'  (writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  'The  Guardian '}  a  version  of  a  cele- 
brated '  con,*  and  neither  the  version  nor  the 
sentiment  being  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  I  have 
tried  to  improve  the  one  and  reply  to  the  other, 


From  what  befell  onr  mother  Eve, 
A  lesson  may  the  Church  receive ; 
For  Eve  when  she  the  vestments  were 
Wat  Bve  angelical  no  more. 

'Audi  alteram  partem/ 
Not  so  (    Her  beauty  to  restore, 
Divinely  taught,  she  vestments  wore  \ 
And  well  may  we  His  teaching  prize, 
who  taught  us  thus  t*  Bv(c)angelise. 

At  some  country  house  where  they  were 
getting  np  n  dramatic  piece,  founded  upon 
Scott's  '  Rebecca/  they  wanted  Alvsnley  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Jew ;  out  he  declined,  saying, 
«  Never  coold  de  a  Jew  fn  my  Mfc1 

Alvanuy  said  a  smart  thing  respecting  an  ex- 
qnitste  bachelor's  box,  fitted  up,  it  appears,  in 
the  moat  ornamented  style,  but  where,  it  also 
appears,  there  is  never  by  any  chance  a  dinner 
given*  "I  should  like  a  little  less  gilding  and 
[carving,*  saJdArranJey. 


OaannuL  Ootftrr  nt  OteAnnm  had  a  most  ugly 
squint,  and  was  extremely  inquisitive.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  asked  Talleyrand,  *  Comment 
vont  les  affaires,  Prince  r*  *  Comme  vons  voyee, 
Qeneiaft  1  toot  de  travels.* 


Gkhtju*.  Fusuutr,  who  when  young 
bald,  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation he  expressed  to  the  Prince  a  desire  to  pre* 
sent  something  rare  to  a  great  ladv  as  a  nark  of 
his  esteem.  Talleyrand  replied,  'Then  present 
her  with  a  lock  of  your  hair/ 

VoLTAins,  after  being  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  owing  to  his  wit,  gave 
some  offence  j  when  the  sung  said  to  some  of  his 
courtiers.  rWhen  we  squeeze  the  orange,  and 
have  sucked  the  juke,  we  throw  the  rest  away.* 
•Then,'  said  Voltaire,  */  maul  take  cure  «/  the 
peel,*  and  quitted  his  Prussian  majesty's  do- 
minions. 

Thihb  was  a  Quaker  chap  too  cute  for  the 
great  Daniel  Webster  once.  This  Quaker,  a 
pretty  knowin'  old  shaver,  bad  a  cause  down  to 
Rhode  Island;  so  he  went  to  Daniel  to  hire  him 
to  go  down  and  plead  his  cause  for  him ;  so  says 
be,  '  Lawyer  Webster,  whaf  s  your  fee  ¥  •  Why/ 
says  Daniel,  *  let  me  see  ;  I  have  got  to  go  down 
south  to  Washington  to  plead  the  great  insurance 
case  of  the  Hartford  Company ;  and  Fve  got  to 
be  at  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Convention;  and 


I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  to  Rhode  Island  with- 
out great  loss  and  great  frrJguc :  it  would  cost 
you,  may  be,  mote  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  give/  Well,  the  Quaker  looked  pretty  white 
about  the  gills,  I  tell  yon,  when  be  heard  this; 
for  he  could  not  do  without  him  nohow,  and  be 
did  not  like  this  preliminary  talk  of  his  at  all ;  at 
last  he  made  bold  to  ask  Him  the  worst  of  it — 
what  he  would  taker  « Why,'  says  Daniel,  •! 
always  liked  the  Quakers;  they  are  a  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  who  never  go  to  law  if  they 
can  hdp  it,  and  it  would  be  better  for  onr  great 
country  if  there  were  more  such  people  m  it.  I 
never  seed  or  beerd  tell  of  any  harm  in  'em,  ex- 
cept going  the  whole  figure  for  Gineral  Jackson, 
and  that  cverlaatin*,  ahmghrjr  villain,  Van  Btren : 
yes, I  love  the  Quakers;  I  hope  they'll  go  to  the 
Webster  ticket  yet.  and  111  go  for  you  as  low  as 
I  can  any  way  afford  j  say  1,000  folkvi/  The 
Quaker  well-nigh  fainted  when  he  heard  this, 
but  he  was  pretty  deep  too:  so,  says  he,  'Law- 
yer, that* s  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  I  have 
more  causes  there  t  if  1  give  yon  the  1,000 
dollars,  will  you  plead  the  other  causes  I  shall 
have  to  give  you  r  •  Yes,'  says  Daniel,  •  I  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability/  So  down 
they  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  Daniel  tried  too 
case,  and  carried  it  for  the  Quaker.  Well,  the 
Quaker,  he  goes  round  to  all  the  folks  that  had 
snits  in  court,  and  says  he,  'What  will  yon  give 
me  if  I  get  the  great  Daniel  to  plead  for  you  F  It 
cost  me  1,000  dollars  for  a  fee;  but  now  he  and 
I  are  pretty  thick,  and  as  he  Is  on  the  spot,  rd 
get  him  to  plead  cheap  fot  yeo»*  80  he  got  900 
dollars  from  one,  and  aoo  from  another,  and  so 
on,  until  be  got  1,100  dollars,  just  too  dollars 
more  than  he  gave.  Daniel  was  in  a  great  rage 
when  he  haard  tbj*.  '  What,'  said  he,  'do  you 
think  I  would  agree  to  your  letting  me  out  like 
a  horse  to  hire?'  'Friend  Daniel,*  said  the 
Quaker, '  didst  thou  not  undertake  to  plead  all 
such  cases  as  I  should  have  to  give  thee?  If 
thou  wilt  not  stand  to  thy  agreement,  neither 
will  1  stand  to  mine/  Daniel  laughed  out, 
ready  to  split  bis  sides,  at  this.  '  Well,'  says  be, 
*  I  gue&  1  might  as  well  stand  still,  for  you  to  put 
the  bridle  on  mis  time,  for  you  have  fairly 
pinned  me  up  in  a  corner  of  the  fence,any  bow/ 
80  he  went  good-humouredly  to  work,  and 
pleased  them  all.— Sam  Suck. 

A  osmtlkuan  being  asked  by  bis  neighbom 
how  his  sick  wife  did?  replied,  'Indeed,  the 
case  is  pitiful ;  my  wife  fears  she  shall  die,  and 
I  fear  she  will  not  j  which  makes  a  very  discon- 


ATTsnsDRv.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  a  cer- 
tain bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  'that  he  prophesied 
last  winter  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the 
present  session,  and  be  was  sorry  to  trod  that  he 
had  proved  a  true  prophet/  My  Lord  Conings- 
by,  who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always 
spoke  in  a  passion,  desired  the  House  to  remark* 
'  that  one  of  the  right  reverend  bench  had  set 
himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
did  not  know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to, 
unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  was 
reproved  by  his  own  sss/  The  bishop,  in  a 
reply  of  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this 
rude  attack,  concluding  thus .— *  Since  the  noble 
lord  hath  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a 
similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam ;  but.  my  lords,  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  out  the  other  part  of  the 
parallel,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by 
nobody  but  his  lordship/— Dr.  King's  Aneedeut 
iff  his  own  rune, 

T  * 
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THERE  is  a  craving  after  flowers 
in  every  well-educated  mind ;  nay, 
more,  in  every  well-inclined  mind 
left  to  nature,  and  not  perverted. 
I  firmly  believe  that  flowers  are  a 
moral  safeguard,  and  that  in  their 
cultivation  there  is  healing  and 
strength.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
it  does  the  poor  sick  person  good  to 
have  flowers  in  her  cottage  window? 
How  many  of  our  most  ardent 
sportsmen  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  growth  of  hearfs-ease  and 
the  propagation  of  geraniums  ?  The 
history  of  our  roses  would  be  a 
story  of  kindnesses,  civilities,  plea- 
sant memories,  and  forgiven  feuds. 
We  cannot  live  without  flowers ;  we 
cannot  eat  and  drink  without  them. 
Nobody  is  perfectly  dressed  without 
flowers.  We  cultivate  them,  beg 
them,  buy  them;  we  make  them, 
and  create  with  clever  fingers  the 
garlands  that  we  cannot  grow. 

But  among  the  great  and  increas- 
ing class  of  flower  cultivators  there 
is  a  sigh  of  despair — producing  a 
very  difficult  atmosphere  for  flowers 
to  flourish  in — because  of  the  ex- 
pense, the  time,  the  learning,  the 
labour,  and  the  incessant  thought 
required  for  successful  results.  So 
I  offer  this  short  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  present  time,  to  do  away 
with  some  of  this  despair,  if  pos- 
sible. I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
that  you  can  cultivate  hothouse 
plants  on  a  sunny  border.  I  am 
not  going  to  excite  your  imagination 
by  assuring  you  that,  under  some 
next  to  impossible  circumstances, 
stephanotis  floribunda  may  be 
grown  without  the  help  of  a  stove; 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  cle- 
matis will  do  just  as  well.  What 
do  you  want?  Flowers,  you  reply. 
Well,  cultivate  carefully  such  as  will 
grow  in  your  garden,  and  are  suited 
to  your  soil  and  situation.  There  is 
nothing  but  folly  in  people  of  mo- 
derate means,  or  with  other  things 
to  do  with  their  money,  breaking 
their  hearts  after  Poinsettia,  when 
Virginian  creeper  is  the  thing  for 
them. 


Ton  want  flowers  and  beauty, 
plenty  of  both;  yes,  plenty,  for  the 
charm  of  plenty,  the  blessing  of 
bounteous  nature,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed— must  be  felt'to  be  compre- 
hended and  valued  properly.  Jtat 
there  are  two  friends  necessary  for 
success,  Mother  Earth  and  Common 
Sense.  Of  course  you  possess  the 
last,  so  we  need  only  discuss  the 
first    It  may  be  done  shortly. 

A  garden  may  be  of  any  size,  from 
a  mignonette-box  to  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  changes  of  soil  from 
hungry  to  fertilizing  may  be  done 
in  a  season  if  you  nave  the  power 
of  procuring  manure.  If  not— and 
farmers  are  often  bound  by  their 
leases  not  to  sell  manure,  and  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  stable  soil 
easily — the  process  of  improving 
your  ground  will  be  slower. 

There  was  an  opinion  once,  and 
it  was  very  cleverly  advocated,  that 
mere  labour  would  improve  the  soil 
without  any  addition.  The  idea  was 
that  industrious  digging  between 
growing  crops,  and  when  they  were 
out  of  the  ground,  would  let  m  sun, 
air,  and  rain,  and  that  with  them 
would  come  all  that  the  earth 
needed;  and  that  earth  pulverized 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  such 
agents  would  be  suited  to  a  suc- 
cession of  crops,  the  refuse  only  <A 
those  crops  being  given  to  the  soil. 
There  is  much  practical  wisdom  in 
this  when  applied  to  the  garden, 
where,  with  proper  regard  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  the  soil,  as  a 
general  rule,  can  hardly  be  moved 
too  much. 

Let  us  look  at  a  garden  under 
two  or  three  aspects.  There  is  the 
old  idea  of  a  garden— one  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  is  less  scouted  than 
it  used  to  be — the  garden  formed  by 
beds  of  herbaceous  plants,  before 
so  many  'bedding  plants'  were 
thought  of,  with  flowering  annuals 
to  make  variety  in  summer.  In 
such  gardens  there  was  never  any 
barren  ground  nor  hungry  naked- 
ness through  all  the  winter  and 
spring,  in  order  that  our  eyes  might 
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be  dazzled  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. These  short  glories  are  always 
bought  very  dear.  I  recommend 
you  not  to  be  too  ambitious  of  them. 
Time,  patience,  and  money,  to  a 
great  amount,  must  be  expended  on 
these  glittering  shows,  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  put  you  in  a  way  of  haying 
flowers  all  the  year  round  without 
any  such  danger  either  to  your 
purse  or  your  temper. 

The  wide  borders  and  beds  of 
perennials  were,  then,  the  old  idea, 
lighted  up  with  annuals  for  summer 
gaiety.  There  is  another  idea,  con- 
sisting of  beds  cut  out  of  green  turf, 
and  haying  each  bed  filled  with  one, 
two,  or  at  most  with  three  sorts  of 
plants.  This  is  a  yery  good  arrange- 
ment, and  I  highly  recommend  ii 
And  a  third  idea  is  that  of  filling  beds 
with  plants  risen  under  glass,  and 
made  to  flower  all  at  once— the  bed- 
ding-out idea. 

We  need  not  speak  of  any  other 
plans;  these  three  will  do  for  our 
purpose. 

I  shall  suppose  that  you  have  a 
garden  in  which  a  part  of  the  space 
is  turf,  with  beds  cut  out  in  it; 
where  wide  flower-borders  are 
backed  by  shrubs,  and  in  front  of 
which,  perhaps,  runs  a  gravel  walk. 
I  shall  also  suppose  that  you  have  a 
piece  of  wail,  and,  somewhere,  a 
rough  bank,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  tidy,  and  a  corner  where 
nothing  grows,  and  the  sun  never 
comes.  Some,  or  ail  of  these  things, 
I  think  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  in 
your  garden.  Then  your  require- 
ments are  flowers,  beauty,  and  neat- 
ness ;  and  your  difficulties  are  that 
you  have  no  regular  gardener — 
often  a  great  happiness,  by  the  bye — 
and  that  you  have  other  things  to 
do  with  your  silver  and  gold  than 
to  spend  them  in '  bedding  plants.' 
You  do,  of  course,  spend  time  and 
thought,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour,  on  your  ground;  and  your 
desire  is  to  get,  under  those  con- 
ditions, the  brightest  possible  result 
I  hope  to  help  you.  Let  me  first 
lecture  on  your  wide  border  backed 
by  shrubs. 

Your  shrubs  must  be  hardy.  I 
am  not  going  to  advise  you  to  make 
your  garden  a  battle-ground  against 
nature,  nor  even  a  tolerably  suc- 


cessful hospital  It  is  time,  feeling, 
and  money  wasted  to  go  upon  that 
plan.  What  you  want  is  a  happy 
success.  Choose,  then,  hardy  shrubs, 
whose  times  of  flowering  belong  to 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  You 
must  have  among  them  a  proper 
quantity  of  evergreens;  and  the 
most  successful  of  these  wide  banks 
of  shrubs  behind  and  flowers  in 
front  are  made  high  at  the  back, 
both  by  making  the  ground  rise,  and 
by  there  planting  the  highest-grow- 
ing shrubs,  and  so  increasing  the 
effect  But  be  sure  to  remember  in 
planting  not  to  plant  close.  Endure 
the  distress  of  a  rather  thin  dis- 
tribution of  shrubs  for  a  year  or 
two;  though  really  you  may  get  rid 
of  this  discomfort  by  planting  some 
of  the  gay  double-flowering  furze, 
which  you  will  not  grieve  to  cut  away, 
or  some  of  the  many  beautiful  reeds, 
which  are  bo  exquisitely  graceful, 
and  can  be  safely  transplanted  when 
yon  want  their  space. 

Having  planted  on  the  higher 
part  of  your  bank  such  evergreens 
as  like  exposure,  sprinkle  your  re- 
maining space  with  those  of  a  lesser 
growth  towards  the  middle,  and  put 
the  dwarf  sorts  at  the  front,  leaving 
a  border  immediately  before  them 
for  flowers. 

Plant  but  few.  The  mischief 
done  by  crowding  is  not  to  be  got 
over ;  free  air  is  necessary  to  success. 

Plant  also  the  coloured-leaved 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  copper 
beech ;  red  maple ;  variegated,  liquid 
amber,  so  exquisitely  orange  and 
purple  towards  the  end  of  the  year; 
quercus  (oak),  which  is  scarlet  in 
autumn;  and  the  sumach  cotinus, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
actually  blazes  with  crimson. 

I  am  supposing  you  to  be  plant- 
ing some  large  space,  to  be  seen 
from  your  windows,  on  which  you 
do  not  wish  to  expend  much  labour, 
but  from  which  you  wish  to  obtain 
colour,  foliage,  flowers,  and  berries, 
as  far  as  can  be,  without  ceasing. 

Bemember  among  your  large  ever- 
greens our  graad  old  friends  the 
arbutus,  rich  in  coral  berries  all  the 
winter  and  in  pearly  blossoms  in 
the  summer;  and  all  the  varieties 
of  holly  and  laurustinus ;  then  the 
aucuba,  covered  with  very  large 
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scarlet  berries,  lately  got  from  Japan, 
with  other  varieties  of  this  exquisite 
hardy  evergreen.  Plant  also  the 
snowberry,  very  gay  though  leafless 
in  winter;  the  variegated,  scarlet* 
berried  elder,  and  the  ribes,  pearl- 
white  and  scarlet,  which  are  among 
our  first  friends  in  the  spring,  as 
welcome  as  the  good-tempered 
weigilia,  which  flowers  in  April,  the 
Andromeda  in  February,  the  Ja- 

Smese  quince  in  January,  and  the 
aphne  in  March. 

The  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  of  late  years  enables  the 
careful  planter  to  get  colour  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  a  result  well 
worth  consideration.  And  such 
things  as  have  been  named  begin  to 
be  beautiful  directly.  We  have  not 
to  wait  years  for  them  to  flower  and 
fruit;  they  are  never  more  beautiful 
than  when  they  are  in  their  first 
youth,  and  the  second  year  after 
planting  they  will  be  a  gratification 
to  the  eve  and  taste,  though  they 
will  not  have  attained  to  perfection 
of  size  or  abundance  of  foliage. 

Of  course  old  deciduous  friends 
are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  the  beauti- 
ful lilacs,  laburnums,  acacias,  flow- 
ering peach  and  cherry  trees,  sy- 
ringas,  jasmine,  brooms;  hibiscus, 
guelder  rose,  and  dentzia;  but  bo 
great  have  been  the  improvements 
m  old  friends  by  importation  and 
cultivation,  that  even  among  them 
we  must  pick  and  choose. 

But  to  return  to  bank  and  border : 
the  front  may  be  planted  with  any 
perennials.  They  will  be  sure  to 
prosper,  for  they  like  nothing  better 
than  the  digging  in  of  the  fallen 
leaves  and  grass  edging,  by  which 
they  will  benefit,  after  you  have 
worked  at  the  necessary  cutting  and 
pruning  in  the  autumn.  Little 
shrubs  may  be  planted,  such  as  the 
cytisus,  with  its  loads  of  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  flowers;  hardy 
flowering  heaths ;  the  Barbery ;  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  which  no  garden 
should  be  without,  so  useful  are  its 
feathery  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  dinner  tables,  drooping  from  the 
upper  dishes  of  the  high-stemmed 
flower  glasses,  most  charmingly 
mingling  with  grapes  and  red  cur- 
rants, if  you  please,  but  no  other 


flower  will  it  bear  by  its  side.  All 
the  varieties  of  box  look  well  in  the 
front  row,  but  the  plant  loves  shade 
better  than  sun,  and  will  grow  under 
trees  flourishingly. 

I  am  not  going  to  forbid  your 
joining,  in  a  wise  way,  in  the  mania 
for  bedding  plants.  In  this  very 
border  you  may  sweep  back  empty 
spaces,  going  back  in  a  semicircle 
as  far  as  you  dare  under  the  shrubs; 
and  in  these  cleared  places,  which 
must  come  among  the  perennials  at 
regular  intervals,  you  may  have 
thick   blazing  masses  of  bedding 

giants,  and  so  not  be  quite  out  of 
ishion,  and  yet  not  nay  too  dear 
for  your  fancy.  Here,  just  as  your 
summer  flowers  are  going,  you  will 
have,  if  you  are  rich,  verbenas,  lo- 
belias, petunias,  geraniums,  calceo- 
larias, mohsias,  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent ;  but  if  you  are  something  less 
than  rich,  at  least,  in  reference  to 
your  gardening  purse,  you  will  have 
sown  in  these  spaces— and  carefolly 
weeded  out  the  unnecessary  plants- 
masses  of  the  ruby-coloured  linos, 
the  yellow  hawkweed,  the  dwarf 
nasturtium,  the  darkest  panstes, 
which  you  may  transplant,  to  pre- 
vent their  flowering  away  their 
strength  before  you  want  them,  the 
white  stock,  the  German  aster,  the 
dark  pinks,  and  tfee  clove  carna- 
tions, and  again  pansies,  but  this 
time  white  or  yellow. 

Very  lMe  genius  will  Becure  the 
flowering  of  all  these  things,  and 
many  more,  together.  To  get  things 
of  this  sort  really  prosperous,  you 
should  sow  sand  and  powdered 
charcoal  with  the  seed,  and  be  sure 
that  the  earth  is  very  fine.  You 
will  have  as  good  blazes  of  odour 
as  you  can  wish,  and  plenty  of 
things  to  pick  from. 

But  as  soon  as  these  things  get 
shabby,  pull  all  up;  dig  your 
ground,  and  sow  mignonette  and 
German  and  English  wallflower. 
You  will  have,  perharjs,stray  plants 
of  the  common  white  alisum  <m 
rocks  and  borders.  Plant  some  of 
them  at  intervals  among  the  seed, 
and  you  will  have  an  early  brilliant 
show  of  white  and  colour,  which 
you  can  pull  up  when  done  with, 
and  enjoy  your  mignonette  till  the 
space  is  wanted  again. 
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Now,  if  we  oomo  closer  to  the 
house,  we  must  be  very  dainty 
there.  Beds  look  very  well  with 
some  stiff  plant  like  the  yucca  in 
the  centre/,  and  bright  flowering 
things,  such  as  the  scarlet  and  white 
Brotnpton  stock,  planted  round  in 
threes  or  fours  between  the  peren- 
nials. If  you  look  down  on  your 
garden,  the  best  sorts  of  sweetwil- 
liams,  closely  enough  planted  in 
good'  fine  soil  to  give  a  perfect  sur- 
face of  flower,  are  beautiful  They 
are  the  better  for  being  cut  judi- 
ciously, and  if  so  treated,  and  not 
allowed  to  wear  themselves  out, 
they  will  last  till  September.  An- 
tirrhinums are  most  valuable  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  anemones  are 
never  so  well  seen  as  when  planted 
in  this  way,  in  a  bed  by  themselves. 
The  general  effect  is,  however,  al- 
ways increased  by  some  upstanding 
green  in  the  centre,  and  the  beds 
should  always  be  round  or  oval. 
They  may  be  edged  with  any  of  the 
variegated  low-foliaged  plants  now 
in  use,  or  with  the  charming  ceras- 
tian,  the  foliage  of  which  looks 
like  moonlight.  Inside  this,  which 
should  always  be  at  the  edge,  you 
might  have  a  ring  of  snowdrops,  or 
of  Dutch  tulips,  or  crocuses.  By 
this  plan  you  getone  thing  in  flower 
at  a  time,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  you 
never  have  the  shabbiness  of  an 
empty  bed. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  mixed  beds,  I  may  give 
these:  centre,  yucca;  border,  ceras- 
tian ;  bunches  all  round  of  gladioli ; 
a  chain  round  the  gladioli  of  pennies. 
You  ean  use  your  scissors  freely  to 
keep  things  within  bounds.  A  gain : 
centre,  the  small  thuia;  border, 
the  large  white  double  daisy ;  plants 
of  scarlet  geranium ;  chain  round  of 
white  alisum.  This  last  will  have 
been  in  flower  in  the  spring,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  seed  pods,  and  using 
your  trimming  scissors,  you  can 
make  a  chain,  very  beautiful  for  its 
powdered  grey-green  and  its  perfect 
stiffness  and  regularity. 

I  have  purposely  spoken  of  the 
commonest  things,  easily  got,  easily 
grown,  not  difficult  of  cultivation, 
generally  hardy,  and  costing  littlo. 

I  have  ventured  to  protest  against 
the  dreariness  of  empiy  garden  beds; 


but  not  to  be  thought  too  much  of 
an  innovator  against  a  fashion  which, 
nevertheless,  I  think  ought  to  bo 
confined  to  terrace  gardens  before 
mansions  of  stately  architecture, 
commanding  hothouses  and  a  regi- 
ment of  garden  men,  I  will  niako 
one  exception.  Your  ornamental 
basket  beds  may  remain  empty,  if 
you  please.  And  I  will  venture  to 
tell  you,  with  certainty,  the  best 
way  to  make  them.  But,  first,  what 
are  they  ?  They  are  round  or  oval 
enclosures,  made  by  fastening 
lengths  of  unbarked  oak  branches 
together  into  the  form  of  huge 
baskets.  They  stand  on  the  turf; 
inside,  earth  is  placed  up  to  the  rim, 
and  these  baskets  are  then  filled 
with  bedding  plants.  They  are  a 
variety  of  the  picturesque  hollow 
stump  of  an  old  tree,  whach  is  often 
used  very  successfully.  The  ground 
inside  the  basket  should  be  dug 
three  spades  deep,  first;  and  theu 
drainage  put  in,  such  as  broken 
earthenware,  cinders,  bones,  bits  of 
stick ;  then  the  earth  should  go  in. 
Up  the  outside  of  these  baskets, 
which  can*  when  the  ground  is  thus 
prepared,  be  made  very  low— that  is, 
ten  inches  from  the  turf— you  can 
then  train  ivy,  and  they  may  re- 
main for  years  where  they  are.  The 
ivy  keeps  the  sun  from  drying  the 
earth  inside,  and  the  plants  will 
flourish  excellently.  When  you 
water  these  baskets,  drive  a  stick  a 
little  way  into  the  mould,  and  pour 
the  water  into  these  holes.  You 
may  pour  down  surprising  quanti- 
ties, for  the  drainage  below  takes  it, 
and  the  plants  through  a  dry  sum- 
mer are  thus  fed  when  other  things 
are  parahed  up.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  should  never  be  wetted.  These 
baskets  are  beautiful  things.  When 
you  have  done  with  one  set  of  spring 
or  summer  plants,  take  them  out 
and  plant  them,  pots  and  all,  in 
that  shady  place  under  the  wall 
where  nothing  will  grow — that  place 
of  despair  to  the  ignorant,  which  no 
good  gardener  can  do  without 
There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent 
that  all  plants  that  grow  like  tbo 
sun.  They  could  not  do  in  a  sun- 
less world,  but  shade  is  the  home  of 
many ;  such  as  the  early  flowering 
xhodera  and  all  the  hardy  ferns. 
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Choose  then  the  plants  that  moot 
your  desires  for  colour,  fruit,  flowers, 
foliage,  and  plenty.  Plant  them  so 
as  to  please  the  eye.  Prune  care- 
fully. I)on't  despise  the  commonest 
thing,  if  its  time  of  flowering,  its 
growth,  or  the  shado  of  its  foliage 
suits  your  purpose.  Have  a  pur- 
pose, and  fulfil  it.  Cultivate  masses 
of  the  hardy  perennials,  and  do  not 
forget  that  flowers  are  to  bo  cut  and 
used,  and  that  those  persons  fail  as 
gardeners  who  have  only  flowers  to 
be  looked  at. 

You  must  always  remember  that 
a  garden — your  garden — is  not  in- 
tended to  be  made  up  of  scraps  and 
corners  out  of  a  nurseryman's  plan* 
tation.  Our  gardens  are  a  piece  of 
our  homes;  they  are  to  give  rich- 
ness, comfort,  and  luxurious  shade ; 
they  are  places  for  rest,  meditation, 
and  gladness.  Plan  and  plant  in 
recollection  of  such  truths,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
will  give  you  these  genuine  home 
delights,  including  that  resting  spot 
for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon,  the  piece 
of  flat  green  turf,  where  you  may 
place  your  chairs  and  your  croquet 
hoops,  if  you  please. 

If  you  have  a  wall,  remember  the 
grand  magnolia;  the  pyracanthus, 
that  'joy  for  ever/  beautiful  in 
flower  and  fruit ;  and  the  new  des- 


fontainea,  with  bright,  dark  leaves, 
and  long  hanging  flowers  of  orange 
aud  scarlet. 

And  now  T  come  to  the  rough 
hank,  hard,  dry,  never  tidy,  and  1 
tell  you  to  rejoice  in  it.  There  you 
must  have  your  double  brambles, 
your  wild  clematis,  your  common 
branching  fern,6hrubby  horsetail— 
ephedra,  many  sorts  of  heath,  the 
cotoneastor,  the  holy-leaved  eurya, 
the  beautiful  flowering  rasp,  and 
the  myrtle-leaved  box.  Here,  too, 
wild  plants  may  be  cultivated— the 
white  foxglove,  for  instance — and  by 
the  help  of  a  few  friendly  poles,  the 
delightful  hop.  A  wild  garden,  with 
a  mixture  of  such  strangers  as  flou- 
rish in  poor  soil,  is  a  thing  to  re- 
joice in,  where  new  grasses  may  be 
cultivated  in  corners  of  better  soil, 
and  in  some  deep-moulded  nook,  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane. 

I  warn  those  who  are  laying  out 
a  new  garden,  or  improving  an  old 
one  this  autumn,  not  to  consent  to 
have  the  whole  surface  dug  and 
made  smooth  to  begin  with.  It  is 
simply  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
lifelong  repentance.  Let  us  be  as 
smooth  as  wo  please  close  to  the 
house,  but  even  in  as  small  a  garden 
as  1  have  written  about  there  ought 
to  be  space  for  all  the  variety  that 
we  have  gossiped  over. 

G.  P. 
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THE  children  playing  on  the  sand— 
The  nursemaids  in  trim  cotton  dresses- 
The  white-cravated  negro  band — 

The  ladies  with  their  raven  tresses — 
(The  newest  fashion  straight  from  town) — 

Appeared  on  that  gay  August  morning 
Like  shadows  flitting  up  and  down, 
As  though  to  earth  they'd  given  warning. 

For  Nelly — bonny  Nelly  Fane, 

My  sweetheart  of  six  years  or  nearly— 
Was  walking  by  my  side  again— 

That's  why  I  couldn't  see  quite  clearly. 
A  something  came  across  my  eyes ; 

I  know  I've  stupidly  defined  it ; 
But  (as  from  one  not  over- wise) 

I  think  it's  likely  yon  won't  mind  it. 
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To  see  onoe  more  her  gunny  fiice — 
To  hear  her  speak  bo  soft  and  kindly— 

In  all  she  said  herself  to  trace- 
Was  quite  enough  to  make  one  blindly 

In  love  with  such  a  girl  as  Nell, 
Whose  carte  dt  visiles  on  my  table, 

As,  in  my  bachelor's  drear  cell, 
I  pen  this  hist'ry  memorable. 

I  should  have  said  that  for  a  year 

A  coolness  had  sprung  up  between  us ; 
And  none  (not  even  Minnie  Freer) 

Had  thought  us  lovers  had  they  seen  us ; 
Besides— though  this  I  didn't  know—  f 

There'd  been  a  rival,  whose  professions 
I  didn't  sneer  at!— oh,  dear  nol — 

Nor  look  upon  as  dire  aggressions! 

However,  as  we  pac'd  the  beach, 

And  Soutbsea  Common  saunterM  over. 
The  dear  old  tale  I  had  to  preach 

Before  to  Portsmouth  back  I  drove  her ; 
And  as  we  watch'd  the  sunset  red, 

The  evening  bell  began  to  tinkle, 
Whilst,  nimbly  tumbling  out  of  bed 

The  stars  commenced  their  nightly  twinkle. 

Besides  the  shells  and  antique  seats, 

A  sand-mouse  and  old  Father  Ocean — 
Whose  waves  just  here  have  kept  whole  fleets 

In  agitation  and  commotion ; — 
No  one  was  there  to  hear  me  tell- 
In  lover's  language  pure  and  holy- 
All  that  I  had  to  say  to  Nell— 
The  tale  that's  told  by  rich  and  lowly. 

Nor  was  there  anyone  to  hear 
The  answer  which  my  darling,  blushing, 

Gave  me  beneath  that  night-sky  clear- 
Only  the  green  waves  swiftly  rushing 

First  up  and  then  adown  the  sand : 
The  reader  won't  be  long  a-guessing 

What,  in  a  scarcely '  Roman  hand/ 
I've  been  to-day  so  long  confessing. 
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IT  is  a  difficult  matter  for  an 
English  family  wishing  to  pass 
a  summer  in  Switzerland,  and  de- 
siring, at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  a 
continuance  of  hotel  and  pension 
life,  to  know  where  to  go. 

The  Swiss  themselves  have  so 
entirely  adopted  '  pension  life/  al- 
ways passing  their  summer  months 
in  some  one  or  other  of  these 
establishments;  and  the  Germans, 
French,  and  Russians  haying  ac- 
cepted this  plan  too,  there  is  really 
but  little  demand  for  furnished 
houses  or  apartments,  and  conse- 
quently very  few  to  be  met  with. 
Bound  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
is  far  too  hot  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, and  about  Thun,  Berne,  and 
Neufchatel,  a  small  furnished  house 
may  occasionally  be  had ;  but  at  the 
two  former  places  the  prices  asked 
are  such  that  the  hotel  is  often  the 
more  economical  residence.  There 
is,  however,  another  part  of  Switzer- 
land where  a  furnished  house  may 
be  found,  namely,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Boden  Sea.  Near  Constance, 
Borshach,  or  Bheineck,  an  old 
chateau  or  a  modern  villa,  the 
picturesque  or  the  pleasant,  will 
reward  the  house-hunter's  search, 
as  it  might  have  done  ours,  had  we 
not,  on  reaching  St  Gall,  decided 
to  proceed  firstly  to  a  little  place 
called  Heiden  in  the  Canton  of 
Appenzell,  for  a  fortnight,  but 
where  we  remained  nearly  two 
months,  and,  in  spite  of  incessant 
wet  weather,  look  back  to  that  quiet 
time,  in  that  quiet  place,  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  induce  us  to 
make  it  better  known  to  our  readers, 
who  may  one  day  perchance  cross 
the  water  in  search  of  some  spot 
where  he  can  breathe  fine  air, 
without  the  expense  and  crowding 
of  the  usual  tourist's  line  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Canton  of  Appenzell,  every 
one  knows,  forms  the  north-east 
angle  of  Helvetia,  and  has  a  cha- 
racter and  beauty  of  its  own,  not 
of  the  grandiose  and  romantic,  but 
of  a  pastoral  and  smiling  nature. 


the  best  after  all  for  living  in.  The 
little  spot  called  Heiden,  overlook- 
ing the  blue  Lake  of  Constance  just 
where  the  Rhine  enters  it,  may  bo 
reached  by  a  two  hours'  drive  from 
St.  Gall,  or  in  one  hour  from  Bhei- 
neck, 60  that  those  who  travel  via 
Schaffhausencan  take  the  steamer  to 
Borshach  and  rail  to  Bheineck,  or 
from  Bale  take  the  rail  the  whole 
way  to  St.  Gall  and  Bheineck. 
Whichever  route  the  traveller  may 
select,  when  driving  over  the  green 
slopes  of  Appenzell,  he  will  bo 
struck  with  the  air  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  throughout  this  part  of 
the  canton.  The  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness of  the  cottages,  their  substantial 
proportions,  the  beautiful  muslin 
curtains  in  the  smallest  house,  will 
attract  his  admiration,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  industry  occupies  nearly 
every  woman  and  girl  in  this  dis- 
trict, namely,  that  of  embroidery, 
and  especially  the  embroidery  of 
curtains. 

This  occupation  of  the  femalo 
population  accounts  for  a  sort  of 
still-life  look  around  one,  whilst 
neither  cattle  nor  sheep  graze  on  the 
tempting-looking  green  fields;  the 
villages,  as  one  drives  through,  pre- 
sent none  of  the  animation  to  be 
expected  in  such  thriving-looking 
places.  One  seeks  in  vain  for  the 
gossiping  busy  group  always  to  be 
seen  round  the  Brunnen  of  a  Germau 
village,  or  even  for  the  clusters  of 
noisy  idle  children  that  swarm  about 
our  English  cottage-doors;  all  is 
quiet,  neat,  orderly,  but  dull  One 
longs  for  just  a  little  of  the '  busy 
hum  of  men ;'  just  a  little  move- 
ment to  complete  the  otherwise 
charming  picture  of  rural  life ;  just 
a  few  figures,  to  show  us  that  there 
are  others  beside  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  admire  the  gay  gardens, 
and  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort  amongst  a  class 
who,  alas  I  so  seldom  possess  either. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  women  and 
young  girls  are  constantly  occupied 
within  doors;  when  their  household 
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work  is  done,  they  are  to  be  seen 
Bitting  beside  the  windows  of  their 
clean  homes,  a  round  frame  before 
them,  busy  embroidering  exquisite 
collars  and  handkerchiefs,  with  the 
ordinary  needle,  or  muslin  and  net 
curtains  with  a  kind  of  crochet- 
needle,  which  they  use  with  mar- 
Tellous  rapidity.  The  needle  is 
guided  and  kept  steady  against  a 
thimble  with  a  notch  in  it,  which  is 
placed  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand ;  and  considerable  practice  is 
required  before  the  worker  attains 
the  proper  position  for  thimble  and 
needle. 

The  frame  used  is  a  hoop  of  wood 
Oh  a  light  iron  support,  corered 
with  list,  over  which  the  muslin  is 
stretched  and  confined  by  a  leather 
strap.  This  frame  fits  into  the  ball- 
and-socket  joint  of  a  strong  upright 
pole,  and  can  be  turned  about  in 
any  direction.  The  feet  which  sup- 
port the  pole,  or  stick,  form  a  foot- 
stool for  the  worker,  who  draws  the 
frame  close  to  her,  having  her  reel 
of  cotton  attached  to  the  frame  below 
the  muslin ;  and,  whilst  the  right 
hand  rapidly  passes  the  needle 
through  the  muslin  from  above, 
the  left,  holding  the  thread  beneath, 
passes  it  over  the  tiny  hook  or 
crochet  It  is  pleasant  work  to  look 
at;  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  old  woman  of  sixty  will  pursue 
ft,  and  tile  alacrity  with  which  the 
child  learns  it,  are  proofe  that  it  is 
also  pleasant  to  practise.  Whole 
families  maybe  seen  thus  occupied. 
Sometimes  of  a  summer's  evening 
they  bring  their  frames  and  sit  out- 
side their  houses,  but  generally  seem 
to  prefer  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
their  rooms;  and  despite  this,  and 
the  sedentary  life  they  lead,  no 
healthier-looking  maidens  are  to  be 
seen  than  those  one  meets  in  this 
part  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell. 
As  their  blooming  cheeks  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  exercise  or  out-door 
occupations,  we  may' be " justified 
in  supposing  that  the  fine  air  for 
which  Eeiden  and  its  environs  are 
00  celebrated  has  some  Bhare  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  con- 
finement to  the  house  and  bending 
over  needlework,  generally  so  in- 
jurious to  the  young. 

But,  leaving  lor  a  time  this  sub- 


ject of  embroidery,  let  us  pursue 
our  way  to  Heiden,  and,  as  we  are 
driven  over  one  of  those  capital 
Swiss  roads  between  undulating 
hills  of  richest  pasture,  we  shall 
enjoy  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
lordly  Sentis,  rising  abruptly  from 
amidst  the  green  hills,  or  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  beyond  the  Rhein- 
thai;  their  peaks  flushed  rosy  red  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
standing  out  clear  and  sharp  in  the 
far  distance.  Soon,  too,  we  descry 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Constance. 
Across  the  water,  the  flat  shores  of 
Wurtemburg  are  distinctly  visible; 
whilst  the  little  island  town  ox 
Bavarian  Lindan  still  glistenB  in 
the  sun's  rays.  We  are  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  this  vast  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  can  watch  the 
whole  progress  of  the  last  steamer 
from  Bregenz,  in  Austria,  as  it 
touches  at  Lindan,  and  then 
crosses  over  to  Borshach,  in  Swit- 
zerland. There  is  a  long  straight 
bit  of  road  before  us,  bordered  by 
trees;  we  pass  rapidly  through 
it;  see  cheerful,  pleasant-looking 
houses.  We  have  come  to  our  jour- 
ney's end :  we  are  in  Heiden. 

'And/  we  hear  our  readers  ex- 
claim, '  now  you  are  there,  what  is 
there  to  see?  or  what  is  there  to 
induce  any  one  else  to  go  there?* 

As  to  what  there  is  to  see  at 
Heiden,  although  the  first  impres- 
sion on  a  bright  summer's  evening 
is  agreeable,  we  must  confess  that 
in  Heiden  itself  there  is  little  to 

A  large  village  and  an  ngly 
church,  which,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  was  burnt  down  and  rebuilt, 
on  a  plan  best  described  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  magnified  toy-village, 
where  all  the  houses  are  the  same 
size  and  form,  and  placed  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  can  offer 
little  of  the  picturesque;  but  the 
charming  position  of  Heiden,  and 
the  trim  cleanliness  of  its  houses, 
insensibly  please,  without  imposing 
upon  one  the  fatigue  of  admiration. 

Other  places  in  Canton  Appenzell 
have  their  speciality,  and  recom- 
mend themselves,  as  the  Germans 
express  it,  either  by  mineral  baths, 
as  at  Heinrichsbad,  or  by  the  purity 
of  the  whey,  or  richness  of  the  milk, 
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as  at  Gais;  bat  although  there  is 
very  good  molken  (whey)  to  bo  had 
at  Heiden,  and  even  baths,  no  one 
would  think  of  going  there  for  either 
one  or  the  other.  Heiden  has  no 
Buch  speciality ;  but  a  very  compe- 
tent authority,  Herr  von  Graefe,  the 
celebrated  Berlin  oculist,  has,  wo 
believe,  declared  that  there  is  no 
finer  or  purer  air  to  be  found  than 
that  which  is  breathed  on  its  grassy 
slopes ;  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  place  has  con- 
firmed that  opinion. 

Every  autumn,  about  the  month 
of  September,  he  pays  this  little 
place  a  visit  of  some  weeks'  dura- 
tion, and  thither  flock  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  whom  he 
may  have  appointed  to  meet  him 
there,  or  to  whom  he  may  have 
recommended  a  sejour  at  Heiden,  that 
their  nerves  may  be  strengthened, 
and  general  health  restored  by  the 
fine  and  bracing  climate  of  its  fresh 
green  hills.  The  air  is  considered, 
in  short,  to  have  a  peculiarly  sooth- 
ing influence  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

During  that  time  Heiden  wears 
an  air  of  gaiety.  There  are  Germans 
with  large  umbrellas,  in  the  loosest 
and  coolest  of  garments,  with  their 
wives  in  the  gay  dresses  they  de- 
light to  wear  (when  away  from 
home);  Russians  in  the  last  fashion; 
French,  always  elegant;  and  a  few 
English,  but  very  few — the  ladies, 
by  way  of  contrast,  very  dowdy, — 
outdone,  moreover,  in  this  respect 
by  the  Swiss,  who  have  resigned 
their  charming  national  costumes 
for  everything  that  is  hideous  in  the 
way  of  dress. 

All  these  are  to  be  seen  walking 
about,  the  ladies,  generally  deeply 
veiled,  the  gentlemen  in  dark-blue 
spectacles  1 

The  table-d'hote  of  the  Freihof 
presents,  at  this  season,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary appearance— two  long 
xows  of  guests,  all  in  dark-blue 
spectacles,  meet  Hie  gaze  of  the 
astonished  stranger.  Bluespectaoles 
await  him  everywhere,  in  his  evening 
stroll,  or  morning  walk.  The  popu- 
lation of  Heiden  seems  to  consist  of 
Graefe's  patients,  who  come  hither 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
of  all  ranks  and  fortunes,  trom 


princes  and  ambassadors  down- 
wards, the  grandees  putting  up  with 
the  simple  accommodation  and  fare 
of  the  place,  and  patiently  waiting 
their  turn  to  the  great  man  in  the 
morning,  when  he  devotes  his  time 
to  his  patients,  because,  explains 

the  sprightly  Mademoiselle  S , 

'  pour  Graefe  les  rois  se  derangent.' 
And  he  is  himself  for  the  time 
being  a  king  at  Heiden ;  his  arrival 
causes  a  glad  excitement,  his  wishes 
are  laws,  his  commands  decrees. 
One  year  we  were  told  he  threat- 
ened never  to  return  to  Heiden  if 
they  continued  to  cut  down  all  the 
trees,  and  happily  stopped  that 
ruthless  clearing  off"  of  entire  woods, 
so  common  in  Switzerland  and  fatal 
to  Heiden,  already  deficient  in  shade 
and  shelter.  We  were  thinking  of 
petitioning  his  majesty  to  stop  a  still 
more  serious  annoyance  to  visitors. 
If  we  hint  at  the  Swiss  fashion  of 
manuring,  will  not  our  readers  at 
once  understand  all  we  have  suffered 
from  that  odious  system  of  agricul- 
ture? Afield  is  mown,  the  grass 
carted  away  all  green,  not  left  to 
dry  and  perfume  the  air  as  in  less 
advanced  Tyrol,  and  then,  oh  I  hor- 
ror 1  who  can  describe  how  poisonous 
becomes  all  that  looks  so  lovely  to 
the  eye?  Close  to  one's  house,  all 
round  one's  garden  of  roses,  is  the 
villainous  practice  pursued;  and 
there  were  days  when  it  was  really 
impossible  to  walk  out,  for  any  but 
Swiss,  who  have  not  the  sense  ot 
smell  included  in  nature's  gifts  to 
them.  In  any  other  air  but  that  ot 
Heiden  we  felt  satisfied  that  cholera 
and  nausea  must  have  ensued.  One 
Bussian  lady,  under  cover  of  her 
blue  spectacles,  declared  she  would 
broach  the  subject  to  Graefe,  so 
perhaps  the  day  may  come  when 
the  natives  may  be  induced  to  let 
their  grass  grow  long  and  pursue 
their  renovating  process  after  the 
visitors  have  left,  just  as  the  Bo- 
mans  this  year  decided  to  postpone 
any  little  disturbance  and  revolu- 
tionary movement  till  their  season 
was  over.  This  is  the  more  de- 
sirable, as  for  those  who  are  not 
Graefe's  patients  one  of  the  chiei 
attractions  of  Heiden  is  the  endless 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  walks 
about  it    From  the  summits  of  the 
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hills  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
yon  may  look  down  into  the  Rhein- 
thal,  and  from  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Anthony,  a  very  grand 
view  in  this  direction  is  obtained, 
whilst  from  another  hill,  called  the 
fiaien,  a  magnificent  panorama  re- 
wards the  pedestrian ;  in  one  direc- 
tion the  whole  of  the  lake,  with  the 
richly  wooded  plains  behind  the 
town  of  Constance,  contrast  with 
the  grand  and  rugged  scenery  of  the 
GriBonsand  the  VorarJberg  moun- 
tains :  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  sunsets  from  this  spot  First 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ty- 
rolese  Alps  and  mountains  of  the 
Vorarlberg  are  seen  in  all  the  fairy- 
like beauty  with  which  the  sun, 
when  setting,  invests  the  hill- tops ; 
and  when  the  rosy  flush  dies  away 
one  turns  towards  the  west  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  bathed  in  liquid  gold,  and  all 
the  distance  and  outline  assuming 
that  hazy  vagueness  so  impossible 
to  describe,  but  so  poetical,  so 
dream-like  to  look  upon.  If  the 
Boden  Sea  is  tame  in  scenery  as  com- 
pared with  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
and  Than,  it  has  the  charm  of  co- 
lour and  distance;  and  from  our 
elevated  position  at  Heiden  we  had 
full  opportunity  of  watching  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  of 
studying  clouds  and  their  wondrous 
reflections  in  the  lake.  There  are 
many  charming  drives,  too,  for  those 
who  can  afford  a  carriage  and  are 
not  strong  enough  for  walking :  it 
is,  of  course,  all  up  tall  and  down 
dale,  but  the  roads  are  excellent 
and  the  horses  accustomed  to  the 
work.  Half  way  between  Rorshach 
and  fiheineck  is  the  chateau  of 
Vatek,  the  residenoe  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Parma,  and  now  the 
property  of  her  son:  the  stables 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  Before  pur- 
onasing  Vatek  the  duchess  resided 
some  little  time  at  the  very  old 
House  or  castle  of  Wartensee,  on  the 
hill  behind,  which  was  long  the 
abode  of  an  eccentric  but  talented 
Englishman,  wnose  name  is  familiar 
to  the  lovers  of  glees  and  English 
ballads  as  Pearsall  of  Willsbndge. 
He  lived  here  surrounded  by  his 
pictures  and  books,  and  devoting 
himself  to  musical  composition  and 


antiquarian  research,  not  knowing 
how  popular  some  of  his  effusions, 
such  as  'The  Hardy  Norseman/ 
had  become,  until  a  few  weeks  only 
before  his  death,  when  a  young 
English  girl,  who  had  heard  with 
delight  some  of  his  pieces  during 
the  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  wrote 
to  tell  him  of  the  applause  they  re- 
ceived ;  he  was  affected  to  tears.  He 
is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
the  restoration  of  which  he  com- 
menced, and  which  was  completed 
by  his  son,  from  .whom,  however,  it 
has  now  passed  into  other  hands. 

Not  far  from  Rheineck  is  a  charm- 
ing summer  residence  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  Sigmaringen  family,  who 
kindly  allow  strangers  to  visit  their 
gardens.  These  are  all  objects  for 
short  drives  or  long  walks;  more 
extended  excursions  can  be  made  to 
the  various  towns  round  the  lake, 
including  Schaffbausen,  or  to  Bad 
Pfeffers,  whilst  a  day  at  least  should 
be  given  to  Si  Gall  by  those  curious 
in  books,  the  library  containing 
many  rare  and  valuable  works,  one 
or  two  unique,  after  inspecting 
which  the  next  best  thing  is  to  go 
and  dine  at  the  Hecht,  where  M. 
Zehnder,  the  proprietor,  will  pro- 
vide one  of  the  best  and  most  mode- 
rate dinners  in  Switzerland — salmon 
from  the  Rhine,  cheese  from  Roque- 
fort, bitter  ale  from  England.  St. 
Gall,  too,  is  the  shopping-place,  for 
Heiden  can  furnish  nothing  but  the 
commonest  articles,  except  in  the 
matter  of  embroidery;  but  before 
returning  to  that  subject  we  must 
add  a  few  words  about  the  accom- 
modation for  visitors  at  Heiden. 

There  are  two  or  three  inns  or 
hotels ;  the  least  well  situated,  but 
by  far  the  best  in  all  other  respects 
is  the  Freihof.  Here  Graefe  takes 
up  his  abode,  and  his  numerous 

Salients  find  quarters,  when  the 
otel  is  full,  in  some  of  the  clean 
lodging-houses  about,  where  bed- 
rooms may  be  had  and  breakfast 
provided,  but  dinner  must  be  taken 
at  the  hotel ;  for  although  most  of 
these  houses  have  good  kitchens,  to 
such  a  point  do  these  Appenzellers 
carry  their  love  of  cleanliness  and 
order,  that  we  believe  they  would 
rather  forego  their  lodgers  than  un- 
dertake to  soil  their  pans  and  litter 
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their  kitchens  to  supply  all  the 
puddings  and  pies  or  roasts  and 
boils  required  by  English  or  French. 
They  live  themselves  almost  entirely 
on  soap  and  coffee,  and  keep  their 
bright  saucepans  for  show  or  for 
the  occasional  family  festival.  Then 
there  are  some  half-dozen  pensions, 
the  most  desirable  of  which,  from 
its  situation  in  a  charming  garden 
with  plenty  of  shade,  rejoices  in  the 
name  of '  Paradise.'  If  mortals  like 
angels  could  live  without  food, 
Heiden's  paradise  would  be  at  least 
a  very  pleasant  summer  abode,  but 
the  art  of  cookery  is  veiy  imper- 
fectly understood  in  Switzerland. 
The  traveller  who  has  only  fre- 
quented the  large  hotels  may  carry 
away  a  different  impression,  com- 
paring his  five-franc  dinner  there 
with  the  achievements  of  his  own 
plain  cook;  but  those  who  know 
the  country  well  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  average  of  Swiss  cookery 
is  about  the  worst  of  any.  Their 
meat  and  poultry  are  always  half- 
boiled  before  being  roasted,  and 
then  generally  smothered  in  a  greasy 
sauce  that  effectually  destroys  the 
little  flavour  left  in  the  viands.  The 
pensions,  however,  at  Heiden  are 
not  worse  but  rather  better  in  the 
fere  they  provide  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland.  The  provi- 
sions to  be  procured  are  generally 
of  a  better  quality ^  the  bread  is  first 
rate,  butter  and  milk  good,  and  from 
St.  Gall  excellent  tea  and  small  lux- 
uries may  be  procured,  so  that  an 
English  family,  with  a  little  tact 
ana  energy,  may  contrive  to  make 
themselves  pretty  comfortable. 

The  wines  of  the  country  are  veiy 
indifferent,  but  the  Baden  Mark- 
grafler  is  a  very  pleasant  and  good 
white  wine,  and  easily  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  embroidery  and  manu- 
facture of  curtains,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  which  may  be  seen  in  Heiden 
and  its  environs,  from  the  spinning 
the  cotton  and  the  making  the 
muslin  to  the  final  bleaching  of  the 
work  when  completed,  before  being 
sent  to  the  market  at  Si  Gall. 

There  are  several  establishments 
called  Fabriques  in  Heiden,  ono  of 
the  largest  of  which  is  that  belong- 


ing to  Messrs.  J.  de  J.  Sonderegger, 
who  are  extremely  obliging  to 
strangers  wishing  to  visit  it  It  ia 
a  long  building,  consisting  of  three 
stories;  on  the  ground  floor  men  are 
engaged  stamping  the  patterns  on 
unbleached  muBlin  or  net  intended 
for  curtains,  large  blocks  of  wood, 
which  are  dipped  into  a  colouring 
matter  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
For  finer  work,  where  the  design  is 
necessarily  more  delicate  and  elabo- 
rate, a  different  method  is  pursued. 
A  card  or  thin  plate,  upon  which 
the  pattern  has  been  perforated  by 
a  machine,  is  placed  on  the  cloth  or 
muslin ;  the  colouring  matter  washed 
over  this  penetrates  the  holes  and 
leaves  the  pattern  on  the  material. 

Every  design  has  lis  number,  and 
when  a  new  one  has  been  invented 
a  portion  of  a  curtain  is  sent  to  an 
experienced  worker,  called  a  muster 
stickerin  (pattern -worker).  She 
sometimes  exercises  her  own  lhncy, 
filling  up  some  flowers  with  thick 
and  massive  stitches,  leaving  others 
clear,  &c.  When  the  pattern  is 
finally  approved,  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  work  it  is  calculated,  as 
also  the  quantity  of  cotton,  and  the 
pattern,  bleached  and  got  up,  is 
sent  to  the  market  at  St.  Gall.  If 
costly  it  perhaps  awaits  an  order, 
if  moderate  the  curtains  are  at  once 
put  in  hand,  a  great  number  being 
sent  to  the  peasant  women  of  the 
Bregenzer  Wald  in  Austria,  where 
labour  is  even  cheaper  than  in 
Switzerland*  It  seems  that  the 
frames  before  described,  which  are 
now  made  in  Heiden  and  other 
places,  and  sold  in  large  quantities 
at  the  market  town  of  Jutstetten, 
were  first  made  in  the  Bregenzer 
Wald,  where  the  peasants  have  long 
been  very  handy  workers  in  wood. 

On  the  second  floor  of  Mr.  Sonde- 
regger*s  premises,  large  packages  of 
curtains  and  finished  work  of  all 
kinds,  unbleached,  are  collected,  as 
well  as  piles  of  pieces  waiting  to  De 
worked.  These  latter  are  given  out 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  cot- 
ton to  the  women  around,  who  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  can  seldom 
earn  more  than  half  a  franc,  or 
seventy-five  centimes  a  day.  But 
little  as  this  appears  to  us,  where 
Asveral  in  a  family  are  making  it  in 
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addition  to  the  husband  or  father's 
gains,  it  is  a  great  assistance ;  and 
one  seldom  sees  a  beggar  in  this 
part  of  Switzerland  or  an  ill-clothed, 
ill-fed-looking  labourer.  We  were 
not  unfrequently  in  the  cottages  at 
the  time  of  their  evening  meal,  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock;  the 
dinner,  which  consists  of  soup  and 
vegetables,  being  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  if  as  plentiful  in  its  way  as  this 
supper  the  Appenzellers  may  be 
said  to  live  well.  First  a  large  loaf 
of  the  capital  bread  of  the  canton 
was  placed  on  the  table,  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  butter,  and  then  two 
large  jugs,  one  containing  boiled 
milk,  the  other  capital  coffee.  Such 
a  meal  as  this  we  have  seen  in  one 
of  the  poorest-looking  chalets,  but 
where  all  was  beautifully  clean,  and 
where  the  old  grandmother  sitting 
in  a  corner  with  her  frame  before 
her  and  a  healthy-looking  boy  of 
four  playing  beside  her,  formed  a 
pleasant  picture. 

But  we  are  wandering  away  from 
Mr.  Sonderegger*s  fabrique,  on  the 
third  floor  or  which  is  the  shop; 
handkerchiefs,  collars,  dresses— all 
that  belongs  to  a  lady's  wardrobe 
may  be  bought  in  detail  But  al- 
though his  establishment  is  unri- 
valled for  its  choice  of  curtains,  to 
obtain  the  finest  work  our  reader 
must  descend  from  Heiden  towards 
the  lake,  passing  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Wolfhaben  until  he  reaches 
that  of  Thai.  Here  on  a  sort  of 
natural  terrace  overlooking  the 
richly-wooded  vale,  the  village,  and 
the  lake,  stands  the  fabrique  and 
dwelling-house  of  M.  Euler,  a  charm- 
ing spot  in  itself.  Sheltered  on  the 
one  side  by  the  hill  we  have  de- 
scended, and  covered  on  the  other, 
and  from  the  north  winds  of  the 
lake  by  a  curious  long  ridge,  look- 
ing like  a  natural  rampart,  the 
climate  is  so  soft  and  mild  that 
hydrangeas,  pomegranates,  olean- 
ders, and  the  myrtle  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  and  M.  Euler's  garden  was 

§ay  with  these,  together  with  the 
elicate  cistus,  geraniums,  and 
countless  other  plants.  The  house 
with  its  wood-carving  is  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Swiss  architecture, 
and  bespeaks  the  refined  taste  of  its 
owners.     It  was  difficult  to  tear 


ourselves  away  from  the  view  and 
the  sweet  perfume  of  this  delightful 
garden,  and  enter  the  fabrique, 
where,  in  various  rooms,  the  same 
designing,  stamping  of  patterns,  Ac, 
was  going  on,  though  on  a  finer 
scale  than  we  have  described  at 
Heiden.  The  ladies  of  the  party 
found  it  still  more  difficult  to  tear 
themselves  away  from  the  show- 
rooms or  shop,  when  once  there. 
For  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy 
of  execution  the  Thai  work  quite 
equals  if  it  does  not  excel  any 
French  work.  America  Is  the  great 
purchaser  of  these  beautiful  goods, 
and  France  after  her ;  and  we  fancy 
much  of  the  embroidery  that  is  sold 
in  Paris  as  French,  is  in  reality  the 
work  of  the  nimble  fingers  of  some 
Thai  maiden.  This  embroidery  is 
rather  more  highly  paid  than  the 
tambour  work  for  curtains.  What 
is  called  the  hem-stitch  round  a 
pocket-handkerchief  is  done  by  little 
girls  after  their  school-hours,  by 
which  they  easily  earn  a  franc  or 
two;  and  indeed  all  these  collars, 
strips  of  work,  dresses,  &c,  are  done 
by  the  people  of  Thai  in  their  own 
houses ;  and  thus  the  female  popula- 
tion are  not  taken  from  their  homes 
or  congregated  together,  as  unfortu- 
nately they  must  be  in  most  other 
manufactures.  Their  work  requires 
light  and  cleanliness,  two  primary 
conditions  for  the  well-being  of  the 
poorer  classes;  and  if  the  bending 
many  hours  over  a  frame  has  its 
dark  side,  it  is  at  least  not  more  in- 
jurious physically,  and  far  less  so 
morally,  than  the  hard  out-door 
labour  which  has  done  so  much  of 
late  years  to  demoralize  our  female 
poor,  and  which  has  seemed  to  de- 
grade them  almost  to  the  level  of 
animals  in  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  extravagance  of  American 
ladies  has  been  severely  and  justly 
censured,  but  we  confess  to  have 
looked  more  leniently  upon  it  since 
we  have  viewed  it  as  a  source  of 
womanly  employment  to  a  large 
body  of  poor  people.  In  a  country 
like  Switzerland,  where  there  are  no 
large  landed  proprietors  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  labouring  clashes, 
or  a  helping  hand  to  the  women  in 
times  of  distress,  the  condition  of 
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the  poor  who  have  no  occupation  to 
fall  back  upon  is  very  lamentable  ; 
but  space  will  not  permit  further 
reflections  on  this  subject.  Much 
more  could  be  said  on  the  branch  of 
female  industry  wo  have  touched 
upon,  and  of  its  influence  on  a  rural 
population.  It  proved  at  any  rate  a 
subject  of  interest  to  us  during  our 
residence  at  Heiden ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  will  only  recommend  thoso 
who  may  have  a  languid  child  or  de- 
licate relative  requiring  bracing,  and 
who  do  not  look  for  gaiety,  to  try 
the  air  of  Appenzell's  green  hills, 


to  explore  the  rjleasant  paths  across 
those  hills,  ana  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  people  living  upon  them, 
who  are  honest  and  well-meaning 
although  rough  in  their  manners ;  if 
they  do  not  come  away  with  a  better 
opinion  of  the  Swiss  than  tbey 
formed  during  a  visit  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  they  may  feel  satisfied 
that  the  fault  is  in  their  own  powers 
of  observation,  and  that  their  wisest 
plan  will  be  to  return  there  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  consult  Herr  von 
Graefe. 


AT  EMS-BADEN. 

HE  was  a  prince,  I'm  sure  he  was 
(They're  not  so  scarce  out  there), 
Such  speaking  eyes,  such  loves  ot  ties 
Must  noble  rank  declare. 

His  face  was  pale,  one  manly  arm 

Hung  wounded — in  a  sling- 
Hurt  in  the  wars !  I  thought  it  was 
An  interesting  thing. 

I  every  morn  the '  waters '  took 

Before  papa  was  up ; 
Twas  there  we  met — I  see  him  yet 

Handing  across  my  cap. 

I  sipped  it  with  a  wreathed  smile, 
And  thought  it  nasty  stuff: 

But  for  his  sake,  could  never  tako 
What  Tom  calls  quantum  suff. 

Ah !  home  again — embowered  in 

Our  villa  by  the  Thames, 
I  sit  and  think— upon  the  brink 

And  the  German  prince  (?)  at  Ems. 


F.C. 


-fir^^Qk 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

QUICKSANDS. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  of  weddings  being  very 
wearying  things  to  all  whom  they 
concern.  From  the  moment  that 
it  was  openly  decided  upon  that 
Lionel  Talbot  and  Blanche  Lyon 
should  take  one  another '  for  better 
and  worse,'  very  soon  bustle  and 
confusion  reigned  lords  of  all  in  the 
two  families.  Mrs.  Lyon  shed  a 
few  tears  as  soon  as  the  matter  was 
mooted,  relative  to  the  impossibility 
of  her  getting  things  ready  for  the 
marriage. 

'  Tou  must  be  married  from  your 
mother's  house,  Blanche ;  and  I  have 
no  house  for  you  to  be  married  from/ 
the  old  lady  said,  piteously,  when 
Lionel  pleaded  for  an  early  day  being 
named;  and  then  when  Blanche 
urged  that  all  that  they  either  of 
them  deemed  essential  was  a  church, 
a  ring,  and  a  priest,  Frank  Bathurst 
started  forward  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  intentions  concerning 
the  nuptials  of  his  friend, 
i  'My  cousin  must  be  married  from 
my  house,  Mrs.  Lyon/  he  said, 
eagerly.  *I  am  her  nearest  male 
relative,  though  we  don't  bear  the 
same  name  (unfortunately/  he 
added, sotto  voce).  'I'm  bound  to 
give  the  wedding  breakfast  and  her 
away,  and  I  will  do  both  very  jollily. 
Is  it  settled  so,  eh?' 

'  Yes/  Blanche  said,  quietly, 
'settled  and  sealed  with  our  hearti- 
est thanks/  And  when  she  said 
that,  Frank  rejoiced  in  having  had 
the  resolution  to  brave  the  pang  it 
cost  him  to  offer  to  give  her  away 
to  another  man. 

It  was  useless  to  delude  himself 
with  the  assertion  that  it  did  not 
cost  him  a  pang.  It  did  cost  him 
one,  and  a  very  sharp  one  too ;  but 
he  bore  it  manfully,  betraying  it  only 
to  Lionel,  not  to  the  woman  who 
caused  it  The  love  he  had  felt  for 
Blanche,  slight  as  she  deemed  it, 
and  superficially  as  it  had  been 
fchown,  had  made  him  very  loyal. 

VOL  XII.— NO.  LSX 


Lionel's  wife  should  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  with  a  too  pitiful  ten- 
derness of  Lionel's  friend. 

Beatrix  was  to  be  the  only  brides- 
maid. Blanche  Lyon  was  not  the 
type  of  girl  who  has  made  sacred 
promises  to  at  least  a  dozen  dear- 
est friends  as  to  their  attendance 
upon  her  at  the  altar  on  the  most 
important  day  of  her  life.  This 
rather  pleasing  truth  came  out  when 
Frank  Bathurst  said,  one  night, — 

'  The  auspicious  event  is  so  rapidly 
approaching  that  it's  getting  time 
for  us  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
it  Those  big  boxes  that  are  always 
arriving  mean  that  you're  doing 
your  part  well  and  truly,  Blanche ; 
but  how  about  the  procession?' 

'  There  will  be  ourselves  to  go/ 
Blanche  answered.  '  It  doesn't 
much  matter  how  we  go,  provided 
Lai  and  I  get  there/ 

'  Why,  don't  you  have  a  regular 
army  of  beings  in  tulle,  to  see  your 
train  safely  up  the  aisle,  and  you 
safely  through  the  service?' 

'Indeed  no/  Miss  Lyon  said, 
laughing.  '  I  never  played  Hermia 
to  any  one's  Helen;  I  never  make 
undying  friendships,  that  last  as  a 
rule  one  month.  Trixy  is  my  most 
intimate  friend.' 

'  Blanche  never  would  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  popular  with  her 
own  sex/  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  lament- 
ingly.  '  I  always  tell  her  that  it  is 
a  pity,  and  that  she  will  find  that  I 
am  right  some  time  or  other;  but 
Blanche  is  very  obstinate,  very  ob- 
stinate indeed,  Mr.  Bathurst/ 

'Don't  impress  that  truth  too 
much  upon  Lai,  momma/  Blanche 
said,  laughing.  *  Frank  may  hear  it 
with  safety ;  but  Lionel  might  feel 
obstinacy  to  be  an  impediment,  and 
I  might  be  ignominious! y  jilted/ 

'  If  I  thought  that  of  him  I  would 
not  trust  my  happiness  in  his  hands, 
if  I  wero  in  your  place/  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  with  as  much  severity  as  she  was 
capable  of  expressing.    Severity  was 
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not  Mis.  Lyon's  forte.  Blanche  was 
not  crashed  by  it ;  bat  it  is  irrita- 
ting to  be  told  by  a  person  whose 
knowledge  of  the  case  in  question  is 
slight,  what  he  or  she  would  do  were 
he  or  she  in  yoor  peculiar  plight 
In  spite  of  the  real,  genuine  joy 
she  was  knowing  in  this  realization 
of  her  love-dream,  Blanche  was 
irritated  out  of  all  happiness  for 
the  moment  by  her  well-meaning 
mamma. 

<  If  I  (MnH  think  every  thing  that 
is  good  of  Lionel  I  should  not  marry 
him.  Tou  may  be  very  sure  of 
that' 

'  Ah,  one  never  knows  a  man  till 
one  marries  him/  Mrs.  Lyon  replied, 
shaking  her  head.  '  They  seem  all 
that  is  fair  and  plausible  before- 
hand ;  but  afterwards-----1 

Here  Mrs.  Lyon  paused  and  shook 
her  head,  as  though  her  recolleo- 
tions  of  what  happened  afterwards 
were  the  reverse  of  agreeable. 

'Well,  mamma,  what  arrange- 
ment would  you  suggest  that  might 
remedy  that  evil?  Blanche  said, 
when  her  mother  hesitated.  '  The 
good  old  rule  that  we  take  each 
other  upon  trust  cannot  be  amended, 
in  my  humble  opinion.1 

'  Ah!'  the  old  lady  said,  shaking 
her  head  in  a  way  that  was  a  bur- 
lesque on  wisdom,  'girls  don't 
know  when  they're  well  off,  or 
they  d  stay  as  they  are,  and  not  be 
in  such  haste  to  marry,  wouldn't 
they,  Mr.  Bathurst?  But  so  it  is: 
they  are  glad  to  leave  their  mothers, 
who  have  thought  for  them  and 
waited  on  them  from  the  hour  of 
their  birth,  for  the  first  stranger 
who  asks  them.' 

*  Tou  see,  Frank,  mamma  desires 
you  to  understand  that  I  have 
"jumped"  at  my  first  offer,  as  my 
enemies  would  say,'  Blanche  said, 
laughingly.  She  had  recovered  that 
seldom-lost  good-humour  of  hers, 
which  could  stand  any  strain  that 
was  made  on  it  now,  save  aught 
that  might  be  interpreted  as  a  slight 
on  Lionel.  That  she  could  not 
tolerate.  All  the  love-loyally  within 
her  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  the 
bare  idea,  causing  her  to  feel,  and  to 
make  others  feel,  that  love  was  lord 
of  all  with  her,  in  a  way  that  did 
make  Frank  regret  her  very  keenly 


for  a  minute  or  two.  80,  having  re- 
covered her  good  temper,  she  gave 
a  reading  of  her  mother's  speech 
that  she  would  not  have  given  had 
it  been  the  right  one;  and  Frank 
accepted  her  allusion  in  the  way 
she  intended  him  to  accept  it,  and 
replied, 

'  Poor  girl,  couldn't  she  get  any 
fellow  to  make  it  what  the  gentle 
bard  of  modern  domesticity  calls 
"his  chief  aim  in  life"  to  win  her 
for  his  wife  before  Lai  fell  into  the 
snare.' 

'My  daughter  has  not  been  so 
utterly  devoid  of  opportunities  of 
marrying  as  yon  seem  to  imagine/ 
Mrs.  Lyon  said,  quickly,  bridling 
her  head  as  she  spoke.  *  Of  course 
every  one  now  will  imagine,  from 
the  hastiness  of  the  whole  of  this 
affair,  that  she  was  anxious  to  get  a 
husband,  and  that  I  waus  impatient 
to  see  her  settled.  It's  not  at  all 
the  aapeot  I  like— not  at  alL' 

<  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that 
Lai  and  I  am  indifferent  to  the 
aspect,'  Blanche  said,'  catelessly. 
'My  dear  mother,  yon  do  cause 
yourself  such  oark  and  can  for 
nothing.  Life  would  not  be  worth 
barring  if  we  all  paid  suck  a  price 
to  the  vox  populi  as  you  do/ 

'Blanche  will  find  in  time  that 
she  cannot  disregard  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  lightly  as  she  esteems  it 
now,' Mrs.  Lyon  said  to  Prank,  in  a 
tone  of  toleration  for  her  daughter 
that  was  touching.  'I  have  seen 
more  of  life  than  she  has;  but  she 
never  would  take  my  advice.' 

'  My  dear  mother,  what  part  of 
it  have  I  disregarded?'  Blanche 
asked,  quietly;  then  she  added,  more 
quickly, '  Certainly,  I  went  out  as  a 
governess  when  you  thought  it 
better  I  should  stay  at  home  in 
sublime  seclusion,  and  starve*  rawer 
than  loose  caste;  but  in  what  else 
have  I  opposed  you?1 

'She  is  not  a  bit  fit  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man,'  Mrs,  Lyon  said,  pe- 
tulantly, to  Frank,  as  if  he  was  m  a 
measure  responsible  for  Lionel's 
poverty  and  for  Blanche'  predilec- 
tion for  sharing  the  same,  *Uot  a 
bit  fit  for  it  What  they  wiE  do  I 
don't  know.' 

'The  best  we  can,  mamma,' 
Blanche  said,  buoyantly. 
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'Ah.  it's  easy  to  say  that,'  Mrs. 
Lyon  rejoined,  crossly.  '  Ton  have 
not  tried  it  yet  Well,  there,  my 
advice  never  is  taken,  so  I  may  as 
veil  hold  my  tongue.' 

And  Blanche,  who  could  not  help 
remembering  that  her  mother's  ad- 
vice had  never  brought  her  anything 
bat  boredom,  and  that  she  (Blanche) 
had  been  her  own  sole  maintenance, 
chief  councillor,  and  only  £uide,  for 
many  years,  entirely  coincided  with 
her  mother's  latest  opinion. 

'Look  here,  Blanche/  Frank  Ba- 
thnrst  said,  somewhat  nervously,  a 
few  hoars  later  in  the  same  day: 
'  Lei  and  you  most  start  clear  and 
comfortable,  that's  certain.  Yon 
won't  be  too  proud  to  accept  a  wed- 
ding present  trom  me,  will  too.' 

' 1  should  be  very  much  disgusted 
with  you  if  you  did  not  not  give  me 
one,'  she  replied,  laughing.  Then 
remembering  that  Frank's  liberality 
might  lead  him  to  give  more  than 
either  Lionel  or  she  could  comfort- 
ably accept  under  the  circumstances, 
she  hastily  added,  'Let  me  choose 
my  present,  may  I?— a  tea-service— 
because  I'm  fastidious  to  a  fault 
about  china,  and  X  feel  that  your 
taste  will  be  perfect' 

'All  right/  Frank  said,  drily; 
'  you  shall  have  that  But  you  must 
lot  me  exercise  the  brother's  privi- 
lege, and  give  you  what  I  think  you 
ought  to  have.' 

'  You're  too  good  to  me/  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  The  recollection 
that  this  man  had  wanted  her  for 
his  wife  smote  her  at  times,  and  sad- 
dened her  a  little;  he  was  so  very 
generous  to  her  in  his  disappointed 
love. 

'Too  good  to  you?  That's  im- 
possible. Came,  Blanche/  he  went 
on,  as  Lionel  came  and  joined  them, 
'  I'll  say  my  say  to  you  before  Lai, 
and  have  done  with  it  He  has  won 
you,  and  I  have  railed;  and  I  don't 
like  either  him  or  you  one  bit  the 
leas  for  it  I  can  bear  my  defeat, 
and  can  tell  Lai  that  I  think  him 
the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  am  glad  he  is  so  lucky.  You 
in  return  must  show  me  that  you 
don't  think  my  love  for  you  both  is 
an  utterly  worthless  thing  by  letting 
me  use  my  own  judgment  in  giving 


you  what  I  think  boat.  Say,  will 
you?' 

'  You  want  us  to  give  a  promise 
blindly/  Blanche  said,  affectionately ; 
'and  I  think  we  may  dare  give  it  to 
the  one  who  has  fulfilled  my  old 
conceited  fancy  about  "Bathurst's 
boy,"  and  taken  such  a  fancy  to  me 
as  I  am  proud  to  have  inspired.' 

'That's  neat/  Frank  said,  ap- 
provingly. 'Waste  of  words,  though, 
rather.  If  you  had  said  "  I  will/' 
it  would  have  saved  trouble.  Na- 
turally, what  you  will  Lai  wills  also. 
Well,  then,  Miss  Lyon,  my  idea  is, 
that  it's  best  for  a  woman  to  be  in- 
dependent of  her  husband,  so  far  as 
money-matters  are  concerned,  so  I 
shall  make  you  independent  of  Lai.' 

Lionel  Talbot's  blood  rushed  to 
his  face  as  his  old  friend  spoke.  The 
proposition  could  never  be  acted 
upon.  He  felt  that  at  once ;  bat  he 
also  felt  that  the  rejection  of  it  must 
emanate  from  Blanche.  All  his  fine 
sensibilities  were  in  revolt  at  the 
notion  of  his  wife  being  offered,  by 
a  man  who  had  wooed  her,  that 
which  he  (Lionel)  could  not  give 
her— an  independent  settlement ;  but 
he  could  not,  for  his  pride's  sake, 
make  manifest  that  he  was  so  re- 
volted. He  must  trust  to  Blanche 
to  show  to  others  that  his  right  to 
her  was  a  real  one  with  which  no 
man  might  interfere. 

'  Frank  wants  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  I  am  the  unpleasantly  strong- 
minded  woman  mamma  most  unde- 
signedly represents  me  as/  Miss 
Lyon  said,  quickly ;  '  so  he  tests  me 
by  offering  me  what  women  who  go 
in  for  their  sex's  rights  sigh  for— a 
state  of  independence.  Dear  Frank, 
how  disgusted  you  would  have  been 
if  I  had  fallen  into  your  trap,  and 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  aver  that 
I  belong  to  the  old,  weak,  womanly 
order,  that  prefers  being  indebted  to 
a  lawful  lord.' 

'By  Jove!  you're  right,'  Frank 
cried,  heartily.  'You're  right, and 
I  was  wrong  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  you  could  accept  an  ungraceful 
offer.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Lai? 
you  may,  I  think,  for  my  folly 
brought  out  a  bit  of  Blanche's  best 
—her  pride  in  you,  old  fellow/ 

'That  shall  never  be  decreased  by 
any  fault  of  mine/  Lionel  replied. 
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'Forgive  yon?  Yes,  I  think  I  can 
forgive  what  flatten  me  so  much 
as  your  appreciation  of  Blanche's 
deserts  does ;  bat  for  your  comfort's 
sake  I  will  tell  yon,  Frank,  dear  old 
fellow,  my  wife  won't  be  beholden 
to  me  for  anything,  as  old  women 
call  it  She  has  a  mine  of  inde- 
pendence within  herself  in  the 
making  of  many  books.' 

'  I'll  give  her  a  plot  for  her  next/ 
Frank  said,  laughing ;  '  the  story  of 
a  modern  Damon  and  Pythias  loving 
the  same  lady,  and  Damon  sur- 
rendering her,  and  bearing  no  malice 
about  it  She  can  draw  from  the 
life — the  dramatis  persona  are  before 
her/ 

He  gave  a  half  questioning,  half 
pleading  glance  at  Blanche  as  he 
spoke.  His  bright,  light  love  for 
her  was  not  dangerous,  and  Lionel 
felt  that  it  was  not  dangerous ;  still, 
the  avowal  of  it  was  only  a  touch 
less  than  painful  to  the  one  who 
thought  so  humbly  of  himself  that 
he  deemed  he  had  only  won  by  a 
head. 

'Damon  would  never  be  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  mentioning  it  if 
he  meant  it/  Lionel  said,  quietly ;  and 
when  he  said  that,  Blanche  realised 
that  the  love  of  the  one  man  and 
the  liking  of  the  other  would  give 
her  a  hard  part  to  play. 

'And  Pythias  would  never  be 
sensitively  jealous  if  Damon  did/ 
she  put  in,  hurriedly ;  '  at  least  not 
if  he  respected  the  lady  of  his  love 
as  the  loved  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
deserved  to  be  respected.  Since 
Frank  is  kind  enough  to  give  mo 
the  materials  for  a  story,  Lai,  you 
must  let  me  tell  it  in  my  own  way. 
I  shall  handle  it  all  so  harmoniously 
for  the  lady,  and  for  Damon  and 
Pythias  too.' 

4 And  when  shall  we  read  it?' 
Frank  asked,  eagerly.  Tho  moment 
for  half  sentimentalizing  with  him 
was  gone,  and  he  could  be  blithely 
gay  about  the  business  again. 

'When?  Always  when  we  are 
together,  and  I  hope  that  may  be 
very  often/  she  said,  gaily ;  and  then 
both  men  felt  that  however  it  had 
been  before,  her  heart  was  wholly 
Lionel's  now— so  wholly  that  she 
had  no  fear  of  herself.  Sfio  had  got 
herself  past  some  terriblu  quicksauds 


in  safety ;  and  it  was  no  slight  thing 
to  have  dona  Had  she  steered  one 
half  point  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
straightforward  course  which  it  had 
been  her  choice  and  policy  to  puisne, 
she  would  have  brought  the  little 
bark  in  which  Lionel  and  herself 
had  shipped  for  life  into  troubled 
waters.  As  it  was,  she  had,  by 
means  of  a  steady  hand  and  an  ejs 
nndimmed  by  vanity  or  deceit,  gone 
direct  to  the  harbour  of  refuge 
Lionel's  love  mode  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

MABBim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sutton  came 
down  to  Haldon  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  accompanied  by  their  niece 
Ellen  Bowden,  in  whose  favour 
Blanche  had  relented,  in  so  far  as 
allowing  her  to  be  a  bridesmaid 
went  Not  one  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding the  bride  herself,  were  in 
very  brilliant  spirits  on  the  marriage 
morning.  Now  that  it  had  really 
come  to  the  point,  the  two  men  who 
had  loved  Blanche  felt  it  to  be  harder 
than  they  had  fancied  to  lose  her. 

*  I  hope  from  my  heart,  old  fellow, 

that  you  will  be  as  happy  as  yon 
both  deserve  to  be/  Frank  Bathuist 
said,  clapping  Lionel  on  tho  shoul- 
der. '  Don't  you  feel  shaky  about 
it,  though?' 

4  Not  a  bit,'  Lionel  replied. 

'/Then  you've  a  bundle  of  serves. 
I  should.' 

'What  should  yon  do?'  Edgar 
Talbot  asked,  as  he  came  in  to  his 
brother. 

'  feel  awfully  nervous  if  I  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  similar  precipice 
to  the  one  Lai  is  on  just  now/ 

'  So  should  1/  Edgar  said, '  espe- 
cially if  I  were  no  more  sure  than 
Lionel  is  that  I  could  keep  my  wife 
as  my  wife  ought  to  be  kept' 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,  Lai  will  be  as 
right  as  a  trivet/  Frank  said,  hur- 
riedly. The  conversation  had  taken 
a  turn  that  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  bo  the  reverse  of 
agreeable  to  Lionel ;  and  Frank  was 
sorry  for  this,  and  also  sorry  for  tbo 
cause  of  its  being  thus  tamed. 
There  must  bo  a  consideniWo 
amount  of  bitterness,  he  knew,  in 
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the  heart  of  a  man  who  could  utter 
so  thinly  veiled  a  reproach  to  a 
brother  on  his  wedding  morning. 

'Any  way,  I  am  not  going  half  way 
to  meet  any  trouble,  much  lees  one 
that  Blanche  will  bear  with  me/ 
Lionel  said,  coolly. 

'You  will  be  obliged  to  work  a 
trifle  lees  conscientiously,  that  is  all/ 
Edgar  said,  laughing. 

'  That  I  shall  never  do.  I  will 
pay  my  wife  the  respect  of,  at  least, 
not  deteriorating.' 

'You  will  do  well  enough,  pro- 
bably, old  fellow/  Edgar  said,  with 
sudden  heartiness;  'quite  as  well, 
and  better  too,  than  most  men :  but 
you'll  study  the  simply  expedient  a 
little  mote  attentively  than  you  have 
done  hitherto,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.' 
'  Yon  are  mistaken.  I  cannot  stay 
to  try  and  convince  you  of  it  just 
now,  for  we  must  be  off.' 

Then  they  went  away  to  the  vil- 
lage church,  the  bells  of  which  had 
boon  clanging  in  hilarious  dis-har- 
mony  all  the  morning.     . 

To  be  married  in  a  large  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  concourse  of  people 
who  are  superbly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  one  is  going  to  be  married 
or  buried,  is  a  calm  and  comfortable 
proceeding  when  compared  with 
being  married  in  a  village,  where 
every  one  has  some  pet  theory  to 
account  far  every  change  of  com- 
plexion and  variation  of  expression 
in  the  faces  of  the  chief  objects  con- 
cerned. The  bridal  party  would 
have  deemed  themselves  blessed 
hod  the  inspection  lasted  only 
during  their  progress  through  the 
church;  but  the  churchyard  gate- 
way was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  car- 
riage, consequently  they  had  to  gat 
out  and  walk  between  rows  of  ob- 
servant fellow-creatures,  on  a  rough 
gravel  path,  that  was,  as  Mrs.  Sutton 
folt  with  anguish,  detrimental  to  her 
boots  and  train.  Ellen  Bowden,  to 
whom,  six  months  before,  the  6cene 
would  have  been  one  of  fairy-like 
beauty  and  splendour,  had  dreamt  a 
more  gorgeous  dream  lately,  and 
so  rather  looked  down  upon  this 
reality. 

*  If  I  am  ever  married,  it  shall  not 
be  in  the  country ;  I  am  quite  de- 
termined about  that/  she  whispered 
toTrixy;  and  when  Trixy  replied — 


f  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wilmot  will  agree 
to  any  place  that  seems  good  to  yon/ 
Ellen  blushed  with  confusion,  and 
said, 

'  One  never  knows  how  things  of 
that  sort  may  turn  out,  does  one, 
Miss  Talbot  ?  Aunt  Marian  says  it 
is  so  foolish  to  speak  about  engage- 
ments ever,  for  fear  they  should  be 
broken  off  Do  you  know  Mr,  El- 
dale,  Miss  Talbot?' 

'  Only  by  repute/ 

'  Oh,  I'm  sorry  you  don't  know 
him/  Ellen  said,  in  disappointed  ac- 
cents. She  wanted  to  talk  about 
him  more  than  she  had  wanted  to 
talk  about  John  Wilmot  for  many 
weeks.  It  was  hard  upon  her,  she 
folt,  that  Miss  Talbot  could  not  take 
the  wild  interest  in  her  subject  which 
knowledge  of  him  would  surely 
have  given, 

'I  am  very  sorry; she  repeated. 
'  He  is  so  charming/ 

Then  her  poor  little  foolish  heart 
throbbed  high  at  the  thought  of 
how  grand  a  thing  his  wealth  and 
taste  would  make  her  wedding  with 
him,  if  she  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  won  him  as  he  seemed  to  be 
won  by  her;  and  this  thought 
caused  her  to  look  rather  scornfully 
on  the  small  band  that  stood  around 
the  pair.  'I  will  have  twelve  brides- 
maids; and  I  shouldn't  feel  married 
in  such  a  plain  white  dress  as  she 
wears;  but  it's  all  right  enough  for 
people  in  their  position,  1  suppose,' 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  grazier 
thought,  of  the  daughter  of  an  old 
and  honourable  house. 

'  It  was  not  half  as  bad  as  I  ex- 
pected; still  I  am  very  glad  it  is 
over— so  glad  and  happy,  Lai/  Mrs, 
Lionel  Talbot  exclaimed  to  her  hua- 
band,  the  instant  they  were  out  of 
the  church. 

'  And  I  shall  be  glad  when  we're 
off/  he  replied,  tenderly ; '  for  Edgar 
is  breaking  down  fast.  If  he  does 
utterly,  my  darling,  there  must  be 
a  gulf  between  us;  no  man,  not 
even  my  own  brother,  must  show 
love  for  my  wife.  Let  us  leave  them 
to  eat  the  wedding  breakfast  with- 
out us ;  let  us  be  off  at  once.' 

'As  you  wilL  Whatever  you  wish 
to  do  I  shall  be  sure  to  like  to  do/ 
she  said,  tenderly.  So  they  were,  off 
at  once,  after  just  shaking  hands 
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with  the  others,  on  the  brief  trip 
that  was  to  be  the  prelude  of  that 
earnest  battle  of  life  they  were 
bound  to  fight  together. 

'The  artist  and  his  wife  had  a 
very  humdrum  wedding/  Ellen 
Bowden  wrote  to  John  Wflmot  He 
had  forced  her  to  write  to  him  from 
Haldon;  and  she  kept  her  promise, 
though  she  kept  it  unwillingly. 
'There  was  no  style  about  it  at  all 
I  couldn't  endure  such  an  aflair; 
but  I  suppose  it  was  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  people  without 
money.  Some  people  blame  them 
very  much  for  having  married  on 
next  to  nothing:  such  matches 
never  turn  out  well.  I  hardly  know 
when  we  go  back  to  town;  so  I 
should  be  sorry  for  you  to  waste 
more  of  your  time  in  waiting  to  see 
us  on  our  return.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  unite  with  me  in  kindest  re- 
gards.   Tours  very  truly, 

'  Ellien  Bowden.* 

4 1  don't  think  that  Arthur  Eldale 
can  think  that  a  compromising  letter, 
if  he  should  ever  chance  to  see  it/ 
Ellen  thought,  and  a  self-complacent 
expression  crept  over  her  face  as  she 
thought  it.  She  had  violated  no 
truth  in  averring  herself  to  be  his 
'very  truly;'  at  least  she  had  not 
violated  truth  in  the  letter,  though 
she  had  in  the  spirit  She  was  his 
very  truly,  in  so  far  as  being  well 
disposed  towards  him  as  a  friend 
went;  but  to  herself  she  confessed 
that  she  would  prefer  being  a  friend 
to  him  at  a  distance  for  the  future. 
Her  retrospective  regard  for  him  in 
the  abstract  was  a  colossal  thing; 
still,  colossal  as  it  was,  it  was  liable 
to  colapsing  suddenly  into  the  most 
diminutive  proportions  under  the 
influence  of  the  dread  she  had  that 
it  might  mar  her  future  prospects 
with  another. 

Meanwhile  the  newly  married 
people  whom  Bhe  was  pitting  were 
well  on  their  way  to  the  place 
they  had  determined  to  pause  and 
take  breath  in  before  commencing 
the  actual  fight  for  fame  and  for- 
tune which  they  both  were  resolved 
to  make.  It  was  a  sweet,  quiet,  se- 
cluded village,  in  a  midland  county, 
where  they  made  their  first  halt, 
a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  the 


bankB  of  the  Thames,  in  the  heart 
of  the  feirest  of  that  flat,  fair,  mid- 
land county  scenery,  which  is  so 
fascinating  in  its  park-like  pretfci- 
ness  and  quiet  Sheets  of  silvery 
moonlight  flooded  the  scene  when 
they  reached  the  little  inn  that  stood 
cm  the  brink  of  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Thames, 
The  house  itself  was  gable-ended, 
thatched,  covered  with  creeping 
plants,  redolent  of  the  presence  of 
roses.  As  they  stood  together  at 
the  casement-window,  looking  oat 
over  the  flower-bed-studded  slope 
of  grass,  and  on  the  shining  river, 
the  deep,  tender  happiness  of  lore, 
realised  so  fully  that  it  idealized 
everything,  flooded  the  hearts  of 
both,  and  the  woman  spoke : 

'  Lionel,  what  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve this;  to  be  placed  here  in  the 
midst  of  such  beauty;  to  be  en  jo j- 
ing  it  with  you?* 

'  According  to  my  idea,  you  have 
done  everything  to  deserve  it/  h° 
replied.  'You  have  made  me  su- 
premely happy  by  giving  me  your 
love  and  the  right  to  enjoy  it' 

'  Such  a  poor  return  for  the  wealth 
of  yours,'  she  said,  rather  sadly. 
*  Lai,  the  one  thought  that  crushes 
me  a  little  now  and  then  is  that  I 
may  be,  not  a  "burden"—- I  wont 
insult  you  by  suggesting  thai  you 
Could  ever  feel  me  to  be  that—but 
a  sensibly-felt  weight  If  I  hamper 
you?  If  I  impede  your  progress? 
The  mere  thought  of  it  half  mad- 
dens me.' 

Then  he  put  his  arms  about  her 
with  that  air  of  tenderly  protecting 
strength  which  comforts  a  woman 
against  her  will— against  her  reason, 
very  often— and  told  her  that  be 
was  so  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  her  love,  that  his  progress  must 
be  an  upward  one;  and  that  even  if 
it  were  not,  Bhe  would  be  by  to* 
side  to  share  it,  and  to  see  him 
make  it. 

'  But  if  you  are  impoverished  by 
your  marriage,  Lai  ?  Life  is  a  little 
harder  to  the  man  who  has  to  fight 
for  a  wife  as  well  as  for  himself 

'Harder  perhaps;  sweeter  un- 
doubtedly. Listen,  mf  child,'  he 
said,  putting  his  hand  on  her  brow, 
and  holding  her  face  up  to  fairly 
meet  his  gaae.    '  LiBten,  and  believe 
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mo,  Blanche.  I  never  lied  to  any 
one  yet— do  you  think  I  should  lie 
to  the  one  I  lore  best  ?  Believe  mo 
when  I  say  that  I  meant  the  words 
I  uttered  this  morning.  Whatever 
comes  to  me  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of 
wealth  or  poverty,  I  thank  God  that 
yon  have  vowed  very  solemnly,  my 
sweet,  to  share  it  with  me.' 

'  Oh,  Lai !  what  a  lovely  opening 
chapter  it  is/  the  easily-consoled 
woman — who  showed  her  love  by 
being  thns  easily  consoled— replied, 
as  she  let  her  head  nestle  forward 
trustingly  upon  his  shoulder. '  What 
a  lovely  opening  chapter  it  is!1  she 
repeated,  earnestly. 

*  Yes/  he  replied,  laughing ;  '  and, 
as  k  right,  there  are  only  two  figures 
in  it  In  the  earlier  stages  of  ro- 
mances, whether  of  real  life  or  not, 
it  is  well  that  the  two  chief  figures 
should  stand  quite  alone— should  be 
clearly  outlined/ 


CHAPTEB  XXV11L 

FAMILY  AFFECTION. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  before 
the  young  married  people  left  the 
little  inn  on  the  brink  of  the  stream 
for  a  settled  home  of  their  own. 
'  The  prettiest,  quietest  place  we  can 
afford,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
the  social  consideration  it  is  held  in, 
will  be  the  place  fox  us/ Lionel  said 
to  his  wife,  when  the  question  of 
their  future  abode  began  to  be  first 
debated  seriously  between  them; 
and  Blanche  agreed  with  him  in 
tiiis,  as  indeed  she  did  about  most 
things. 

*  1  think  you  axe  right,  Lionel  I 
will  go  to  Higbgate,  if  you  like,  or 
to  Gamberwell,  or  to  any  other  out- 
of-the-way  district  in  which  you 
may  see  fit  to  place  me;  it  will  be 
all  one  to  me,  so  long  as  you  are 
with  me,  and  I  have  something  nice 
to  look  at  from  the  window.  We  have 
no  old  swell  friends  to  be  affected  by 
our  decline  and  fall  from  the  West' 
Then,  as  she  finished  speaking,  she 
remembered  that  Marian  Sutton 
bad,  with  recently  developed  sisterly 
affection,  promised  to  call  on  them 
re  soon  us  they  (the  Suttons)  came 
back  to  London;  and  she  added, 


'Even  Marian  wfll  forgive  the  lo- 
cality far  her  brother  Lionel/ 

'Marian  and  you  will  never  be 
sufficiently  mtimate  for  the  distance 
between  you  to  be  fait  as  m  trial/ 
Lionel  replied. 

'  We  are  better  apart,  I  think/ 
Blanche  said,  heartily.  'Nothing 
would  give  me  the  necessary  amount 
of  faith  in  Marian  to  make  constant, 
or  even  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween us  desirable.    I  do ' 

She  paused,  and  her  husband  said, 

'  You  do  what,  dear?' 

'  Maybe  I  had  better  reserve  my 
judgment  Speaking  it  can  do  no 
good.' 

'  But  I  would  rather  that  you  did 
speak  it  to  me,  even  though  your 
judgment  of  my  sister  may  be  se- 
vere. You  are  my  wife,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  share  your  thoughts.  Tell 
me,  darling/ 

'  Lai,  what  a  mean-hearted  wretch 
I  should  seem  to  myself  if  I,  by  a 
thoughtless  word  or  two,  made  you 
think  less  well  than  you  do  of  your 
sister.  I  will  own  to  not  liking  her; 
but  I  will  add,  in  justice  to  her,  that 
I  believe,  at  first,  I  only  disliked  her 
because  she  did  not  like  me.  My 
vanity  was  piqued ;  I  was  weak/ 

'At  first  that  was  your  reason; 
but  how  about  now  ?' 

'Now  I  don't  think  her  true; 
that  is  why  I  do  not  take  to  her,  as 
we  women  call  it.  I  think  she  has 
a  good  deal  of  scratch  in  her,  and  if 
her  soft,  easy-going  existence  were 
disturbed,  I  thank  she  would  let  her 
nearest  feel  that  she  had  it  without 
the  faintest  scruple.  Lai,  how  can 
I  dare  to  say  thatof  agister  of  yours? 
What  a  wre ton  I  am !' 

'  At  least  you  can  love  Trixy/  he 
said,  evading  answering  her  direct 
question  as  to  how  she  dared  to 
question  the  moral  veracity  of  his 
sister. 

The  young,  loving,  tenderly  re- 
garded wife  went  down  gracefully 
on  her  knees  before  the  low  lounge- 
chair  in  which  her  husband  was 
sitting. 

'  Shall  I  confess,  Lai?'  she  asked, 
sweetly. 

'  To  me,  always,  or  heaven  help 
ns  bothl'  he  answered,  solemnly. 

'Well,  then,  love  is  a  gorgeous 
gift,  and  I  don't  give  it  readily.    I 
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have  liked,  milI  liked  warmly,  and 
been  deceived  and  disappointed,  and 
seen  the  object  fall  short  of  ttiat 
which  I  expected  of  it,  ever  bo  many 
times.  Now,  for  some  time,  I  have 
loft  off  lavishing  it  I  liko  what 
pleases  mo,  and  interests  mo,  and 
sympathises wirh  me;  but  I  should 
scora  myself  if  I  wore  to  say  that 
because  n  woman  is  your  raster,  for 
that  reason  alone  I  loved  her.' 

'And  can't  you  love  Triiy  for 
herself?'  he  asked,  ia  a  hnrt  tone. 
'  She  at  least  might  command  the 
highest  sympathies;  she  is  good, 
true,  and  clever ;  what  do  you  want 
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Blanche  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  '  I'm  wrong  morally,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  am  mentally 
right.  You  must  know  that  when 
1  first  took  to  loving  yon  better  than 
myself,  Triiy  and  I  were  anti- 
pathetic to  each  other  to  the  last 


degree,  on  account  of  another  man 
for  whom  she  did  caro,  and  for 
whom  I  didn't  care,  and  who  did 
caro  for  me,  and  who  didn't  care  for 
lier.  Now  our  "  relations  are 
filtered,"  as  political  reporters  say ; 
nevertheless,  I  can't  afford  to  say 
that  Triiy  is  tho  one  female  being 
in  the  world  who  can  make  life 
sweet  to  mo  simply  because  she  is 
jotir  sister.' 

Lionel  Talbot  was  silent.  Con- 
ventionally, he  knew  his  wifo  to  1« 
wrong.  She  was  refusing  to  take 
Tip  the  regulation  burden  of  family 
affection  for  'the  people'  of  the  one 
whom  sbo  bad  married ;  but  ration- 
ally ho  knew  her  to  bo  right — there 
was  no  sufficient  cause  for  it 

'Triryand  yon  will  right  your- 
selves in  time,'  ho  said,  stooping 
forward  and  kissing  her  brow. 
*  Meanwhilo,  don't  imagine  that  yon 
owe  me  anything  that  your  own 
true  heart  is  disinclined  to  pay." 
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1  QHALL  you  have  any  people  tip 

O  for  Commem.?'  said  Wing- 
field  to  me,  as  we  lay  on  carpet 
cushions,  one  at  each  end  of  a  punt 
moored  under  the  trees  by  Magdalen 
Walks.  It  was  a  hot,  hazy,  sultry 
day,  and  we  had  lazily  punted  our- 
selves up  the  narrow,  winding 
stream,  stopping  to  rest  in  the 
shade  of  every  tree,  and  scarcely 
caring  to  cast  an  eye  upon  a  fair 
passer-by  on  tho  bank,  or  exchange 
a  bit  of  chaff  with  a  friend  on  the 
river,  till  at  last  we  lay  moored  in 
our  favourite  nook  for  the  afternoon. 
The  races  were  over,  and  we  were 
out  of  training;  we  had  done  our 
duty  to  our  college,  we  were  now 
doing  our  duty  to  ourselves.  My 
sweetest  meerschaum,  filled  with 
my  own  particular  mixture,  sup- 
plied my  only  employment,  while 
Wingfield  pulled  away  zealously  at 
a  gigantic  regalia,  and  we  felt  like  a 
couple  of  Homeric  gods  in  peaceful 
and  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  am- 
brosial hour.  I  was  too  lazy  to 
answer  my  comrade's  question  for 
folly  a  minute,  and  he  accordingly 
touched  me  languidly  on  the  shin 
with  bis  toe,  and  repeated  the 
inquiry. 

'Yes/  I  replied,  raising  myself 
with  a  gentle  grunt  from  a  supine 
to  a  reclining  posture,  'I  believe  I 
shall.' 

'  Tour  mother,  and  two  Bisters,  I 
suppose?' 

'  And  a  cousin.' 

'He  or  she?' 

'She,  of  course:  what  do*  you 
take  me  for?* 

Five  minutes  went  by,  and  then 
Wingfield  began  again. 

'  I've  thought  of  asking  somebody 
up ;  but,  you  see,  I've  no  sisters — 
nothing  but  five  she-cousins,  and  I 
hate  them  all.  I  never  met  a  girl 
yet  who  was  good  for  anything  be- 
yond an  evening  party,  and  even 
then  they're  safe  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  big  idiot  or  other  whose 
waltzing  is  so  splendid,  meaning,  of 
course,  that  it's  the  reverse  of  your 
own.    Oh,  they're  all  alike,  a  bad 


lot  all  round  1  Don't  you  think 
so?' 

I  thought  the  sentiment  beneath 
contempt,  and  deigned  no  reply. 

'Well,  there's  one  girl  certainly 
— that  sister  of  ThornhiU's,  the 
youngest— who  seems  to  have  some 
good  in  her;  she  did  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  boat;  I  could  almost 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her  for 
that.' 

'  Umph  V 

'Yes,'  continued  Wingfiold,  re- 
flectively ;  '  and  as  she's  going  to  be 
up  at  Commem.,  there's  no  knowing 
what  may  happen.' 

•  Ah  1'  said  I,  drily,  'you'd  better 
be  careful.' 

'Well,  yes,  I  think  so  too,  old 
fellow ;  she  might  not  fruit  me  after 
all/ 

'More  than  likely/  I  replied, 
with  a  smile  as  sardonic  as  I  could 
manage  to  make  it;  'suppose  you 
were  to  try  the  eldest  daughter. 
By-the-by,  Thornhill  and  I  have 
agreed  to  join  our  parties  and  go  to 
Nuneham  on  Thursday  in  Commem. 
week.  Ton  may  come  with  us,  if 
you'll  behave  yourself;  but  mind,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  introduce  to  Miss 
Thornhill  one  who  would  cause  a 
flutter  in  her  breast,  and  then  find 
out  that  she  didn't  suit  him.' 

'Oh,  all  right,  old  fellow,  I  see 
what  you're  driving  at;  I  won't  in- 
terfere with  you,  if  thaf  s  what  you 
mean,  though  I  think  if  she  doesn't 
suit  me  she's  still  less  likely  to  suit 
you.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  with 
you  to  Nuneham,  if  it's  only  to  see 
now  you  go  about  to  court  the 
young  woman.  There,  I've  finished 
my  weed,  let's  move.' 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
the  1 8  th  of  Juna  Oxford  lies  bask- 
ing in  the  summer  sun,  and  looks 
just  now  as  lazy  as  a  lotus-eater. 
Work  is  over,  except  for  a  few  pale 
candidates  for  'Smalls,'  remanded 
for  further  torture  by  the  inquisitors 
of  the  schools.  No  stir  in  the 
streets,  a  few  listless  undergradu- 
ates, a  nursemaid  trailing  a  cnild  or 
two,  a  cab  jogging  towards  the  sta- 
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tion,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  life 
beside.  But  there  are  those  coming 
this  afternoon  who  will  wake  the 
drowsy  old  city  with  a  start,  and 
koep  her  sleepless  for  nearly  a  week 
ere  she  settles  down  for  the  three 
months'  doze  of  the  Long  Vacation. 
The  platform  at  the  railway-station 
is  full  of  undergraduates,  among 
them  Thornhiil  and  myself,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  train  which  is 
to  bring  our  fair  guests  from  the 
country.  Here  it  comes,  sweltering 
from  tho  hot,  dusty  journey,  hissing 
and  groaning  and  grinding  into  the 
dingy  station. 

'  Ah  1  there  they  are !  This  way ! 
Well,  how  are  you  all  ?  So  glad  to 
see  you !  You're  rather  late.  Very 
tired,  are  you?  Yes,  you  must  be. 
Tickets!  Luggage!  Nine  packages 
only?  All  right?  Cab!  Stop! 
Another  bonnet-box?  Not  that? 
The  round  one?  Yes!  Quite  right 
now,  I  think!  Close  packing  in 
these  flys !  Your  dress  in  the  door, 
Jessie !    Now,  cabby,  drive  on.' 

So  I  got  my  party  off  to  the 
lodgings  provided  for  them  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  Si.  Anthony's ; 
and  Thornhiil  followed  with  his  to 
the  next  door  but  one.  A  high  tea 
at  Thornhill's  lodgings,  and  then 
we  all  strolled  into  the  college  gar- 
den together. 

Just  let  me  give  yon  a  slight  idea 
of  each  member  of  the  party.  First, 
my  mother,  rather  tali  and  stout, 
with  a  face  of  the  most  beaming 
good-humour,  little  comic  wrinkles 
ttltout  her  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of 
wliat  I  call  comfortableness.  At  her 
sido  my  eldest  sister,  Minnie,  tall, 
like  my  mother,  and  perhaps  just  a 
thought  too  thin,  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  and  good  6ense  to  boot,  as 
her  bright  grey  eyes  tell  you,  and 
just  the  girl  to  make  home  happy, 
as  I  tell  yon,  who  ought  to  know. 
That  is  my  younger  sister,  Jessie, 
under  the  old  wall  there,  looking  as 
if  she  would  like  to  climb  the  ivy, 
or  go  birdV-nesting  among  the 
shrubs ;  you  see  what  she  is  by  her 
firm  step  and  frank  way  of  looking 
you  straight  in  the  face  when  she 
speaks;  a  real  true-hearted  English 
girl,  believe  me,  with  auburn  hair 
and  rosy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  and 
C5  fond  of  country  sports  as  a  lady 


may  be.  Then  there  is  my  cousin, 
that  girl  with  tho  dark-blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair,  very  sober  to  all 
appearance,  but  full  of  quiet  fun 
too.  Mrs.  Thornhiil  is  the  reverse 
of  my  mother,  rather  small  and 
thin,  and  slightly  deaf,  which  gives 
her  an  eager  look  about  the  eyes. 
She  is  in  earnest  in  everything  she 
does  or  says,  but  always  kindly  and 
pleasant  to  all  around.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Alice,  is  one  of  those  girls 
who  delight  in  poetry,  and  look 
well  in  black  velvet,  stately  and 
gracious,  not  easily  excited,  like  her 
sister,  but  easily  pleased.  Lastly, 
there  is  Florence  Thornhiil.  I  must 
not  attempt  to  describe  her,  for  if  I 
once  begin  there'll  be  no  stopping 
me ;  imagine  her  for  yourself,  if  you 
please,  reader.  One  thing  I  will  tell 
you :  she  is  bright  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  there  is  brightness  in  her 
eye,  brightness  in  her  voice,  bright- 
ness in  her  step,  brightness  in  her 
glossy  hair — but  there,  I  knew  how 
it  would  be,  this  is  the  one  topic  on 
which  I  lose  my  head. 

'Oh,  Mr.  Maynard,*  said  Flo- 
rence, as  I  came  to  her  side,  having 
set  the  two  senior  ladies  on  the  best 
of  terms  by  shrewdly  introducing 
tho  subject  of  babies,  'it's  so  de- 
lightful to  get  back  to  this  dear  old 
place  again;  we've  come  prepared 
to  enjoy  ourselves  to  the  fullest 
extent/ 

'  You  will  have  to  work  hard.9 

<  Shall  we  ?  Oh,  that's  splendid ; 
it's  so  delicious  to  feel  that  we're 
resigning  ourselves  altogether  to 
pleasure  just  for  one  week.  Tell 
me  what  we're  going  to  do,  will 
you— tho  programme  for  the  week  ? 
I  shall  enjoy  it  all  twice  as  much  if 
I  know  what's  coming.  Mamma 
thinks  surprise  is  half  the  pleasure, 
but  I  don't' 

'Well,  to-night  you  will  have 
easy  work,  only  a  concert;  there 
may  be  a  dance  after  it,  just  im- 
promptu, you  know.' 

'Yes.    Oh,  I  hope  there  will.' 

'  In  view  of  that  possibility,'  said 
I,  stopping  to  bow  solemnly,  '  will 
you  favour  me  with  your  hand  for 
the  first  waltz  ?' 

'Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure,'  she  replied,  mimicking  my 
bow  with  mock  gravity. 
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'I  shall  make  a  note  of  it/  said  I, 
taking  out  my  pencil,  'ladies'  me- 
mories are  short  sometimes.' 

We  stood  still  opposite  each 
other  while  I  wrote. 

'Ah!  you  don't  know  me/  said 
Florence;  'you  think  I'm  a  flirt, 
don't  you?' 

Her  tone  was  so  serious  all  at 
once  that  I  looked  up  in  surprise. 

'No/  I  replied,  rather  bluntly; 
4  quite  the  reverse/ 

She  said  no  more,  but  our  eyes 
met,  and— well,  that  was  all;  but 
there  was  a  look  in  hers  that  put 
me  in  high  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

'  Florence,  my  dear,  the  grass  is 
getting  quite  damp,  and  Charlie  fays 
it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  concert1 

'Very  well,  mamma,  Fm  coming. 
The  first  waltz,  Mr.  Maynard;  I 
shall  not  forget* 

A  college  concert,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  lady  singers,  nas  several 
advantages  over  ordinary  amateur 
performances.  There  is  the  charm 
of  the  college  hall,  with  its  high  oak 
roof,  antique  portraits  and  associ- 
ations of  quaint  old  dons,  solemn 
dinners,  massive  plate,  and  choice 
old  wine,  brightened  up  for  the 
nonce  into  a  lighter  festivity  to 
entertain  the  votaries  of  Euterpe, 
and  (hear  it  not,  shades  of  founders 
and  benefactors!)  perchanoe  of  Terp- 
sichore also.  And  then  everybody 
comes  in  the  best  possible  humour. 
Many  are  friends  of  the  singers,  and 
applaud  accordingly.  Jones  has  a 
knot  of  supporters,  who  encore  his 
solo  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
though  he  did  sing  flat  all  through 
the  first  versa  And  then  there  are 
the  stewards,  in  the  most  faultless 
evening  dress,  handing  you  to  your 
seat  in  that  consummately  polite 
and  deferential  way  which  marks 
the  Oxford  man  par  excellence.  And, 
lastly,  the  oops  of  antique  silver, 
filled  with  ambrosial  liquor,  ana 
passed  down  the  gay  rows  of  ladies, 
young  and  old  and  middle-aged, 
from  hand  to  hand,  ay,  and  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  with  half-revealed 
enjoyment  All  these  things  com- 
bine to  make  a  college  concert  al- 
ways pleasant  and  successful.  This 
evening's  concert  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  when  at  lost  the 


seats  were  cleared  away,  the  piano 
and  cornet  set  going,  and  we  began 
the  expected  impromptu  dance, 
every  one  agreed  that  nothing  could 
have  been  managed  better.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  my  opinion  as  I 
floated  through  that  dreamy  waltz 
with  Florence  ThornhilL  Sunday 
came  and  went  Of  course  we  at- 
tended duly  at  St  Mary's,  to  see  the 
vice-chancellor,  doctors,  proctors, 
'pokers,'  <&c.,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  and  in  the  evening,  as  in  duty 
bound,  promenaded  the  Broad  Walk 
for  the  appointed  hour,  bowing  and 
nodding  to  our  friends,  and  scruti- 
nising the  feces  and  dresses  of 
strangers,  till  eyes  ached  and  necks 
were  stiff  with  turning  perpetually 
one  way,  and  we  retired,  nothing 
loth,  to  supper  and  repose. 

Next  morning  found  us  all  at 
breakfast  in  Vere's  handsome  rooms 
in  college,  and  a  capital  spread  he 
gave  us,  every  variety  of  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  that  he  and  the  cook 
could  think  of  between  them,  not 
forgetting,  as  no  rowing  man  could, 
a  genuine  Oxford  steak.  This  last, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  charmed 
none  but  masculine  appetites,  but 
when  Florence  Thomhill  took  a 
small  piece,  with  an  apologetio 
glance  at  the  other  ladies,  'just  to 
see,  you  know,  what  training  is 
like/  my  admiration  for  her  went 
up  many  degrees.  Then  we  ma- 
naged to  be  very  merry  over  the 
Moselle  and  claret  cups  after  break- 
fast First  Mrs.  Thomhill  declined 
politely  but  with  firmness,  and  her 
eldest  daughter,  in  Bpite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Baxter,  who  practi- 
cally illustrated  the  ease  with  which 
the  liquor  might  be  imbibed  by 
means  of  a  straw,  did  the  same. 
Then  it  came  to  my  sister  Minnie : 
she  had  quite  a  reputation  for 
always  knowing  just  the  correct 
thing  to  do  on  all  occasions,  and  all 
the  girls  looked  for  Minnie's  lead. 

'  Come,  Miss  Maynard/  said  Vere, 
'  if  Baxter  is  allowed  to  finish  that 
cup  by  himself,  as  he  will  if  you 
don't  prevent  it,  the  consequences 
may  be  fetal ;  consider/ 

Minnie  hesitated  and  looked  at 
my  mother;  my  mother,  who  I 
think  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing 
loth  to  have  an  example  set  her,  re- 
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turned  a  beaming  smile,  which 
spread  all  round  tho  table,  as  Minnie 
rery  demurely  took  tho  straw  which 
Baxter  had  selected  for  her,  and  put 
herself  in  communication  with  tho 
fragrant  Moselle.  Tho  spoil  was 
broken :  no  one  hesitated  now,  and 
oven  tho  poetic  Alice  Thornhill 
yielded  to  tho  bland  entreaties  of 
Wingfield  to  6ip,  as  he  poetically 
put  it,  the  amber  stream.  Florence, 
who  sat  beside  me,  said  she  had 
done  her  duty  like  a  rowing-man  in 
eating  beef-steak,  and  she  should 
now  go  out  of  training,  especially  as 
the  great  Henley  cup  was  going 
round.  So  she  tasted,  and  so  did 
Jessie,  and  so  did  my  mother. 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Thornhill,'  said  Vere, 
'we  can't  let  you  off  this  time; 
this  cup  is  made  from  a  re- 
ceipt bequeathed  by  our  generous 
founder,  and  carefully  preserved 
among  the  college  archives;  and 
they  say  it  was  over  a  cup  of  the 
same  that  our  present  revered  Dean 
wooed  and  won  his  charming  wife 
this  time  six  years  ago.' 

'  Indeed  I'  said  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
who  took  everything  in  earnest, 
'  then  there  must  bo  something  in 
it.' 

'  Yes,  there's  a  good  deal  in  it, 
though  it  has  been  through  Baxter's 
hands :  it  only  wants  one  addition, 
and  that  is  your  straw,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill/ 

And  so  the  good  lady's  reluctance 
was  overcome,  and  site  tasted  the 
pleasant  compound  not  once  nor 
twice,  and  the  conversation  became 
sprightly,  the  most  sober  faces 
looked  vivacious,  the  merry  looked 
merrier  than  ever,  and  everything 
seemed  rosy  and  delightful. 

4  Ten  o'clock/  said  Thornhill  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  '  I'm  afraid  we 
must  take  the  ladies  away,  Yere : 
the  drag  will  be  hero  to  take  us  to 
Blenheim  at  half-past  ten;  you  and 
Wingfield  and  Baxter  are  engaged 
to  come  with  us,  remember.' 

'  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  move 
though/  replied  Vere,  *  when  we're 
all  as  snug  as  a  select  circle  of  gods 
and  goddesses  "  as  we  ait  beside  our 
nectar,"  &c/ 

1  Tes ;  only  it  strikes  me  that  the 
rosy  hours,  in  the  shape  of  stable- 
boys,  are  just  yoking  the  steeds  to 


our  chariot,  and  goddesses  in  the 
present  day  tako  a  littlo  longer  to 
dress  than  our  old-fashioned  friends 
Juno  and  Minerva;  so  good-morn- 
ing, old  fellow,  we'll  all  meet  at  the 
gates  in  half  an  hour.' 

Golden  is  tho  hour  when  you 
roam  through  lovely  scenes  with  tho 
enchanting  creature  whose  love  you 
are  striving  not  in  vain  to  win-  So 
I  thought  that  Monday  afternoon  as 
Florence  and  I  strolled  over  the 
pleasant  lawns  and  picturesque 
shrubberies  of  Blenheim,  and  talked 
everybody  knows  how.  And  so,  I 
believe,  thought  all  the  party,  espe* 
cially  Wingfield.  He  had  Alice 
Thornhill  for  a  companion,  and  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
poets  impressed  her  deeply.  Flo- 
rence and  I  came  upon  the  pair 
once  under  a  mossy  oak,  just  as 
Wingfield,  reclining  at  Alice's  feet, 
was  repeating,  his  eyes  and  voice 
full  of  expressive  tenderness, '  Maid 
of  Athens  ere  we  part,'  Ac.,  to  which 
she  listened  with  wrapt  attention. 
We  managed  to  slip  away  unob- 
served, and  indulged  our  merriment 
at  a  safe  distance.  At  last  it  was 
time  to  return.  The  drag  was  in 
waiting  at  the  palace  gates,  and  Flo- 
rence and  I  reached  it  first. 

'  I  wonder  if  I  could  drive  four- 
in-hand/  she  said.  'I've  driven  a 
pair  often.  Will  you  help  me  on  to 
the  box  for  half  a  minuto,  just  to  see 
how  I  feel  up  there?' 

Of  course  I  complied. 

'Oh,  it's  splendid!  I  know  I 
could  manage  them  if  I  tried.  I'm 
a  first-rate  whip,  Charlie  says.' 

'  Take  care/  said  I,  as  she  took  up 
the  reins,  for  the  leaders  threw 
their  noses  up  and  began  to  move. 
'Wait  till  I  get  to  their  heads; 
they're  very  fresh/ 

The  caution  came  too  late :  Flo- 
rence could  not  resist  giving  the 
reins  a  shake,  and  before  I  could 
stop  them,  the  horses  broke  away, 
and  made  for  the  steep  incline  that 
slopes  down  to  the  lake.  I  followed 
at  my  utmost  speed.  Florence 
turned  and  glanced  at  me  for  a 
moment  with  her  face  deadly  pale, 
and  then  seemed  to  nerve  herself 
for  the  horrible  danger,  and  pulled 
the  reins  with  all  her  strength ;  but 
four  fresh  horses  were  too  much  for 
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her,  and  they  dashed  on  straight  for 
the  elope. 

'Keep your  seat,  and  torn  them 
to  the  right*'  I  shouted  in  an  agony 
of  terror, '  the  right,  for  God's  eake  l' 

Poor  Florence  hears  me,  and  tngs 
manfully,  but  all  in  Tain :  they  are 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  slope : 
nothing  can  stop  them ;  in  another 
moment  they  will  be  rolling  head- 
long to  the  lake.  Look !  look !  they 
most  be— no,  thank  God,  the  horses 
see  their  danger,  and  swerve  sud- 
denly to  the  right ;  the  drag  sways 
and  reels  and  then  rights  again;  in 
the  pause  I  am  up  with  the  horses, 
and  Thornhill  close  behind  me ;  we 
have  them  safely  by  the  heads,  and 
the  danger  is  over. 

'Are  you  hurt?'  we  both  asked  at 
once. 

'  No,  not  at  all/  replied  Florence, 
faintly.    '  Help  me  down,  please.' 

I  sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  she 
fell  senseless  into  my  arms.  The 
whole  party  came  up  now,  all  very 

Sile, and  the  girls  half-hysterical; 
re.  Thornhill  would  have  fainted  if 
her  anxiety  for  her  child  had  been 
less  strong.  We  soon  brought  Flo- 
rence round ;  her  eyes  opened,  the 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  declared  herself  quite  well,  and 
ready  for  the  drive  home. 

'  I  think,  Florence,  my  dear,  you 
had  better  not  go  out  again  this 
evening,'  said  Mrs.  Thornhill,  when 
they  were  safe  at  home. 

'Not  go  out,  mamma!  Why 
there's  the  procession  of  boats  to- 
night, and  St*  Anthony's  head  of 
the  river  too,  and  Charlie  stroke  of 
the  boat  Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss  it 
for  all  the  world!' 

'Well  but,  dear,  you  won't  be 
alone,  you  know ;  of  course  I  shall 
stay  with  von,  and  we  can  play  crib- 
bage  together,  or  something.' 

'  Oh  (  yes,  dear  mamma,  you're 
very  kind  I  know,  but  really  you 
must  let  me  go.  I  don't  mind 
giving  up  the  theatricals  afterwards, 
though,  you  know,  I'm  quite  well, 
but  I  must  see  the  procession.' 

'  Well,  run  away  then,  and  get  on 
your  finery,'  said  Thornhill,  'and 
you  too,  Alice;  there's  no  time  to 
lose/ 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  hear 
Wingfteld  murmur, '  Busk  ye,  busk 


ye,  my  winsome  marrow/  as  Alice 
left  the  room? 

Everybody  who  comes  up  for  an 
Oxford  Commemoration  goes  on 
Monday  evening  to  see  the  grand 
procession  of  boats.  Hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  people  come 
trooping  to  the  Isis  bank  in  the 
cool  of  that  Monday  evening:  old 
lwbitues  of  the  river  with  perhaps 
their  wives  and  daughters,  citizens 
of  Oxford  and  their  families,  rarely 
seen  below  Folly  Bridge,  strangers 
to  whom  all  is  new,  and  strangers 
who  have  seen  it  ail  before,  mingled 
with  boating  men  in  the  many- 
coloured  flannel  uniforms  of  their 
various  clubs,  and  undergraduate 
swells  of  the  first  water,  all  come 
on  Monday  evening  to  the  river  to 
see  and  to  be  seen.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  ladies,  the  young  and 
fair  predominating,  clad  in  the 
airiest  and  brightest  of  summer 
costumes,  filling  the  nine  or  ten 
college  barges  that  lie  moored  along 
the  bank,  and  making  each  look,  as 
I  heard  Wingfield  say  to  Miss 
Thornhill  afterwards,''  like  a  bridal 
bouquet  filled  with  the  choicest 
buds  of  May.'  There  is  a  long  deep 
crowd  too,  fringing  the  opposite 
bank,  not  very  distingiid  in  its  com- 
position, but  motley  enough.  Tho 
volunteer  band  is  at  work  merrily ; 
flags  are  flying  from  many  a  mast- 
head, and  there  on  the  'Varsity 
barge— that  one  which  carries  tho 
big  dark-blue  flag— you  seethe  long 
string  of  college  colours  rising  ono 
above  another  in  the  order  of  their 
place  on  the  river.  That  is  our  St 
Anthony's  flag  at  the  top,  the  red 
Maltese  cross  on  a  white  ground, 
and  Exeter  the  dark  crimson  just 
below  it.  Now  just  look  at  the  river 
itself,  swarming  with  punts,  din- 
geys, whiffs,  skiffs,  canoes,  and  craft 
of  every  size  and  shape,  so  thick  in 
some  places  that  you  might  almost 
cross  the  river  by  stepping  from 
boat  to  boat.  The  Eights  aro 
manned  and  away  down  the  river 
getting  into  their  places,  and  prac- 
tising to  toss  oars,  and  chaffing 
each  other  merrily.  Ah  1  there  goes 
the  starting-gun.  Lookl  here  they 
come.  Our  boat  is  moored  under 
tho  university  barge:  the  Exeter 
Eight  comes  up.  *  Easy  all !'  cries 
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the  coxswain,  and  they  float  up  level 
with  us.  '  Up  T  and  all  at  once  the 
eight  oars  rise  dripping  from  the 
water,  and  glittering  in  the  setting 
sun ;  our  oars  go  up  simultaneously 
to  return  the  salute,  and  stand  up- 
right for  a  few  seconds ;  both  crews 
doff  their  straw-hats  and  cheer  lus- 
tily ;  then  *  Down  V  and  the  sixteen 
blades  fall  flapping  and  splashing 
upon  the  water.  Exeter  moves  on 
to  make  way  for  Oriel ;  we  salute 
and  cheer  as  before,  and  so  the  pro- 
cession goes  on  through  some  forty 
boats,  with  a '  toss-oars '  and  a  lusty 
cheer  as  each  goes  by.  Just  watch 
those  men  in  green  rowing  that  old- 
fashioned  tub,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
our  fathers  used  to  pull  themselves 
to  pieces  in,  and  no  wonder ;  that  is 
the  Jesus  crew,  ail  sturdy,  ruddy- 
faced,  beer-loving  Welshmen:  see 
them  salute ;  they  have  a  fashion  ot 
their  own;  there  they  go!  At  the 
word  the  whole  crew  rise  and  stand 
upright,  each  holding  his  oar,  like  a 
long  shining  lance,  at  his  side:  a 
long  cheer  with  a  rich  Cambrian 
ring  about  it,  and  then '  Down !'  and 
on  they  go.  Here  come  the  Torpids ; 
now  look  out  for  a  spill :  there  they 
go — Balliol's  over !  That  fat  fellow 
Five  did  it  on  purpose,  just  wobbled 
his  body  at  the  right  moment  There 
is  a  slight  cry  of  horror  from  the 
ladies,  soon  merged  into  laughter  as 
the  crew  flounder  ashore,  wet  and 
muddy,  but  graining  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  the 
sensation  feat  of  the  day.  The  head- 
boats  are  through  Folly  Bridge  by 
this  time,  have  turned  under  the 
Lasher  (a  trying  business  for  the 
coxswains,  I  can  tell  you,  and  not 
accomplished  without  some  warm 
language  from  those  little  tyrants  of 
the  hour),  and  are  coming  down 
again  to  their  barges.  Now  the 
cheering  waxes  louder  and  lustier; 
the  boats  coming  down  cheer  the 
boats  going  up,  the  Eights  cheer 
the  Torpids,  the  Torpids  cheer  the 
Eights,  and  all  cheer  head-boat; 
each  man  in  every  boat  rows  as  he 
likes,  and  when  he  likes,  everybody's 
oar  gets  in  everybody  else's  way,  and 
every  boat  is  within  an  ace  of  up- 
setting, but  nobody  loses  his  tem- 
per or  seems  to  care  a  rush  about 
anything  except  making  as  much 


row  as  in  him  lies.  Coxswains 
shriek  and  bellow  to  their  men  all 
in  vain ;  small  boats  are  swamped 
and  their  owners  dragged  dripping 
into  punts;  women  laugh,  boys 
chaff,  and  boatmen  swear,  and  all  is 
wild,  gay,  glorious  confusion.  Then 
by  degrees  the  excitement  dies  away ; 
the  boats  drift  to  their  moorings  at 
last,  the  gay  crowds  melt  and  vanish 
from  the  barges ;  the  town-folk  and 
gamins  disappear  from  the  opposite 
bank,  and  nothing  of  the  late  carni- 
val remains  but  a  stray  crew  of  holi- 
day citizens,  and  the  college  flags 
flapping  lazily  in  the  evening 
breeze. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  are 
only  two  states  of  mind  possible  to 
the  lover,  namely,  bliss  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  adored,  and  misery  in 
her  absence ;  and  as  I  had  to  escort 
my  mother  and  sisters  to  the  St 
Anthony's  theatricals,  while  Flo- 
rence Thomhill  stayed  at  home,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  performance 
that  Monday  evening  had  no  charm 
for  me.  Yere,  I  believe,  acted  ad- 
mirably, and  kept  the  audience  in 
roars  all  through.  Wing&eld  ma- 
naged to  hide  his  whiskers,  and  did 
a  pettish  little  woman  to  the  in- 
tense amusement  of  the  ladies ;  and 
Baxter  performed  the  part  of  a 
brown  bear  in  the  burlesque  as 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  born  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  I  was 
glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  I 
could  retire  to  sleep  and  dream 
about  Florence.  I  just  mention 
these  feelings  of  mine,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  I  was 
in  love  in  the  good  old  romantic 
Bomeo-and-Juliet  style,  which  is 
not  so  fashionable  now  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  grand  morning  concert,  a 
flower-show,  and  an  elegant  lunch 
in  Baxter's  rooms,  then  another  con- 
cert, and  then  the  Christ  Church 
ball. 

'There  is  no  ball  like  an  Oxford 
Commemoration  ball,'  said  my  sister 
Jessie,  with  an  emphatic  nod,  as  we 
stood  together  in  the  Lancers  that 
evening.  Jessie  danced,  as  she  did 
everything  else,  with  ail  her  heart 
and  soul,  and  had  a  greater  capacity 
for  enjoyment  than  any  girl  I  ever 
mot 
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'You're  quite  happy  then,  are 
you?' 

•  Quite,— and  so  I  should  say  is 
Mr.  Wingfield:  look!  I'm  sure 
matters  must  be  coming  to  a  crisis 
between  him  and  Alice.  I've  over- 
heard some  very  sentimental  ex- 
pressions that  1  don't  think  were 
quotations  from  the  poets— and,  by- 
the-bye,  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  by 
being  so  devotedly  attentive  to  Flo- 
rence? She  ought  to  be  bored  to 
death  with  you  by  this  time— I 
should  be.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  she  is?*  I 
said,  anxiously,  not  observing  the 
sly  twinkle  in  Jessie's  eye. 

'Well,  no;  I'm  afraid  she  cares 
more  about  you  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  way  you've 
persecuted  her  the  last  three  days; 
but  there,  you're  engaged  to  her  for 
this  waltz,  I  know;  go  along,  fond 
lover,  I  can  take  care  of  myself  here 
in  the  comer/ 

I  had  been  resolving  all  the  even- 
ing to  speak  my  mind  to  Florence, 
but  somehow  the  words  would  never 
come  just  at  the  right  moment. 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  carefully 

S  tanned  the  attack,  and  between  the 
ances  had  composed  several  imagi- 
nary conversations  that  should  lead 
up  neatly  and  imperceptibly  to— 
the  subject;  but  they  had  all  failed 
miserably.  However,  Jessie's  words 
gave  me  a  fresh  spur:  my  mind  was 
made  up— I  would  do  the  deed 
forthwith.  But  again  it  was  not  to 
be ;  there  was  a  change  in  Florence's 
maimer  all  at  once,  not  a  great 
change,  but  just  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  I  in- 
tended.    I  soon  found  out  the 


'I've  something  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Maynard/  said  Florence,  'that  I 
daresay  will  amuse  you  very  much/ 

'  By  all  means  tell  me ;  what  is  it, 
pray?* 

'  Well,  guess/ 

'  Oh,  I  understand,  it's  a  riddle,  is 
it? 

*  No,  no  such  thing;  it's  about 
my  sister,  Alice/ 

4  Your  sister,  Alice?  and — Wing- 
field?   Why  surely  they're  not ' 


'Engaged?' 

'Yes,  engaged— only  think t    I 


can  scarcely  believe  it,  though  Alice 
has  just  told  me  herself.  They'vo 
not  told  mamma  yet,  for  she  could 
never  hear  in  this  crowd  of  people ; 
and  besides  she  would  be  sure  to 
cry/ 

'And  what  does  your  brother 
say?' 

'  Charlie?  Oh  he  seoms  as  pleased 
as  brothers  generally  are,  you  know. 
Here  he  is;  we'll  ask  him.  Now, 
Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the  in- 
tended match  ?' 

4  Well,  if  s  not  a  very  good  one  in 
point  of  size,  is  it?  But  he's  a 
boating-man,  thafs  a  great  thing  in 
his  favour— plenty  of  brains  and 
pluck  about  him.  She  might  havo 
gone  higher  and  fared  worse,'  and 
he  laughed  and  passed  on. 

Soon  after  that  day  broke  in,  and 
the  ball  broke  up,  and  we  departed 
home. 

'  Jessie/  said  I,  as  I  wished  her 
good-night,  '  I'm  afraid  she  is  tired 
of  ma' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  returned  Jessie,  '  I 
know  all  about  it;  it  has  just  oc- 
curred to  her  to-night  that  you  may 
be  following  Mr.  Wingfield's  ex- 
ample before  long:  it  makes  her  a 
little  frightened,'  she  added,  with 
her  most  expressive  nod,  *  but  she'll 
get  used  to  the  idea  soon,  and  then 
it  will  be  all  right,  you'll  see.' 

Next  day,  however,  it  was  not  all 
right,  and  Florence  did  not  seem 
4  to  get  used  to  the  idea ;'  and  all 
the  mad  uproar  of  the  theatre,  and 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  masonic  f&te, 
with  the  dulcet  harmonies  of  the 
Orpheus  Glee  Club,  nay,  even  the 
splendour  of  the  evening  ball,  with 
its  sprightly  music  and  ever-flowing 
champagne,  failed  to  raise  me  from  a 
state  of  lovesick  dejection.  Yes,  if  s 
very  well  to  laugh:  I  can  laugh 
now,  but  it  was  no  joke  then,  for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  was  really  deeply  in 
love,  and  no  nonsense  about  it 
Thursday  was  the  day  for  our  pic- 
nic to  Nuneham,  and  Friday  would 
see  us  all  scattered  to  our  different 
homes,  and  Florence  and  me  parted, 
perhaps  for  ever.  The  prospect  was 
too  dismal  to  be  borne.  '  To-mor- 
row shall  seal  my  fate,'  said  I  to 
myself, '  come  what  come  may/ 

Finer  weather  for  a  water-party 
than   that   Thursday  brought  us 
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could  not  be  wished,  and  despite 
the  fatigues  of  the  past  week,  all  the 
party  came  to  the  river  in  the  best 
possible  spirits.  Two  large  boats, 
of  the  class  known  in  irreverent 
slang  as '  hen-coops/  from  the  femi- 
nine freight  for  which  they  are  spe- 
cially designed,  lay  ready  for  us  at 
Hall's  raft,  and  two  hampers  were 
ready  packed  with  good  pic-nic 
fare  —  fowls,  ducks,  pies,  pickled 
salmon,  cucumbers,  fruit,  cham- 
pagne, sherry,  claret,  soda-water, 
ice,  lemons,  and  other  pleasant 
things  to  be  desired  on  a  hot  day  in 
June. 

'Now  are  you  quite  sure,  Tom, 
that  these  boats  are  safe  ?'  asked  my 
mother,  as  I  prepared  to  help  her 
into  the  larger  of  the  two. 

'Safe  as  your  own  arm-chair,  my 
dear  mother.' 

'  Well,  don't  run  any  risks,  my 
dear;  though  my  chaperoning  du- 
ties are  nearly  over  for  the  present, 
I  may  be  wanted  again,  you  know/ 

'  Let  me  take  care  of  you,  Mrs. 
Maynard,'  put  in  Baxter:  'come, 
I'll  be  cox.  of  this  boat,  Maynard, 
and  serve  out  the  grog,  or  whatever 
it  is,  from  time  to  time ;  that's  my 
line,  isn't  it?  Now  then,  is  every- 
body quite  comfortable  ?  Boom 
enough,  Mrs.  Maynard?  All  the 
liquors  in,  Thornhill?  Shove  her 
off,  Mat  Now  pull  away,  you  fel- 
lows.' 

And  off  we  glided,  Baxtor  seated 
in  the  stern,  with  his  legs  reaching 
far  along  the  boat,  my  mother  and 
my  cousin  Helen  on  his  right,  Alice 
Thornhill  and  Jessie  on  his  left, 
while  Wingfield  and  Macleane  did 
the  rowing.  In  the  other  boat  were 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  Florence,  and  my 
sister  Minnie,  Vere,  who  took  the 
steering,  Thornhill,  and  myself,  who 
toiled  at  the  oars. 

Pleasant  it  is  on  the  Isis  river  to 
drop  gently  down  the  stream  be- 
tween the  smooth  green  banks,  with 
the  sun  shining  bright  overhead, 
and  to  watch  the  grey  spires  of 
Oxford  rising  over  the  rich  summer 
foliage,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  the  hazy  distance.  Plea- 
sant it  is  when  there  are  light 
hearts  and  pretty  faces  floating 
along  with  you, 

*  Yoith  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  tb?  helm  f  ' 


when  many  a  lively  jest  goes  round, 
and  many  a  merry  laugh  rings  oat 
across  the  water,  and  all  is  bright 
and  smiling  and  rosy.  And  we  all 
agreed  that  morning  that  not  one  of 
the  gay  pleasures  of  the  week  could 
be  compared  with  the  serene  and 
sunny  enjoyment  of  our  Nuneham 
water- party.  Perhaps,  as  Vere  re- 
marked with  complacent  pity,  the 
rowers  found  the  enjoyment  a  good 
deal  more  sunny  than  serene,  but 
then  Baxter  took  care  to  refresh 
them— not  forgetting  himself— from 
time  to  time,  and  feminine  voices 
praised  their  prowess,  and  rebuked 
the  laziness  of  the  two  steersmen, 
till  the  toiling  galley-slaves  felt 
they  were  not  so  badly  used  after 
all.  And  so  we  glided  on,  past 
Iffley  Lock  and  the  picturesque 
mill,  which  all  who  see  burn  to 
sketch  on  the  spot;  past , Kenning- 
ton  Island,  with  its  trim  little  '  pub- 
lic/ filmed  for  beer  and  skittles; 
past  Sandford  Lasher  and  the  pool, 
where  more  than  one  good  swimmer 
has  lost  his  life ;  through  the  deep 
cold  lock  beside  tho  little  ivy-co- 
vered tavern,  which  we  boating- 
men,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  training 
row,  have  often  passed, *  and  6ighed 
and  looked  and  sighed  again/  thirst- 
ing for  forbidden  beer;  round  plea- 
sant creeks  and  comers  of  the 
winding  river,  recalling  many  a  bit 
of  crafty  steering,  and  many  a  hard 
evening^  work  up  stream;  down 
to  Nuneham  Island,  all  wood  and 
weeds ;  sharp  round  the  corner,  and 
here  we  are  lying  under  the  prettiest 
of  all  thatched  cottages  and  the 
most  delicious  of  all  green  woods. 
Out  we  step  on  to  the  smooth  turf, 
Mrs.  Thornhill  and  my  mother 
treading  almost  as  lightly  as  their 
daughters,  while  even  Baxter's  heavy 
step  becomes  elastic  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

'  Now,  ladies/  said  that  doughty 
squire  of  dames,  'here  we  are  at 
last  Welcome  to  these  sylvan 
shades,  where  no  end  of  rural  fays 
and  fairies  dwell,  here  in  cool  some- 
thing-or -other,  and  mossy  cell. 
Come,  Vere,  say  something  neat 
about  Pan  and  those  classical  par- 
ties, will  you?' 

'  Oh/  returned  Vere, r  you're  war- 
bling your  native  woodnotes  so 
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beautifully  wild  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  help  you  out;  but  look  here, 
if  you  want  to  do  something  clas- 
sical, jufit  take  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  cany  this  basket  of 
champagne  up  to  the  summer- 
house;  per  haps  the  ladies  will  form 
a  group  of  wood-nymphs  to  escort 
you.' 

'  My  character  to  a  hair,  old  fel- 
low; Fm  your  man;  the  jolly  god 
in  triumph  comes.' 

And  forthwith  exit  Baxter,  bear- 
ing champagne,  with  nymphs  at* 
tending. 

'  Now,  Maynard/  said  Thornhfll, 
'bustle,  and  let's  get  the  dinner 
ready*  and  the  rest  may  take  a 
stroll  till  we  want  them/ 

'  Very  well.  I  see  Wingfield  and 
your  sister  are  off  already.  He 
seems,  by  the  ware  of  his  hand,  to 
be  saying,  "  This  [is  the  forest  pri- 
meval," 6W 

'Ah,  no  doubt;  and  she's  enjoy- 
ing it  wonderfully,  I  daresay.  Now, 
mother,  and  wood-nymphs  all/  he 
went  on,  as  we  came  up  to  the 
summer-house  with  the  provisions, 
'we're  going  to  spread  the  feast; 
will  the  lovely  nymphs  be  kind 
enough  to  take  Bacchus  into  the 
woods  for  a  short  time?  he's  sure 
to  be  in  the  way  here.' 

'And  if  you  want  a  couple  of 
good  ugly  satyrs/  added  Yere, '  per- 
haps you'll  take  Macleaneand  me— 
eh,  Mac?' 

'  Oh,  let  me  stay,  Charlie,  won't 
you?'  said  Florence;  'you'll  want 
one  girl,  I'm  sure,  to  make  it  all 
look  nice;  and  I  can  cut  up  a 
cucumber  much  better  than  either 
you  or  Mr.  Maynard,  you  know/ 

c  Well,  yes,  you  may  stay ;  I 
daresay  we  can  make  you  useful. 
Now,  Maynard,  out  with  those  pies, 
and  I'll  brew  the  claret  cup ;  go  to 
work  at  the  cucumber,  Florrie/ 

In  twenty  minutes  or  so  the  table 
was  spread  in  the  arbour  by  the 
water-side,  and  we  were  making  our 
way  into  the  various  dainties  as  fast 
as  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  knives 
and  forks,  supplied  from  the  cot- 
tages, would  allow.  No  one  de- 
clined the  fragrant  bowl  of  Moselle, 
or  hesitated  a  moment  over  the 
claret  cup  this  time,  and  even 
sherry-cobbler,  that  persuasive  neo- 
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tar,  found  no  small  favour  among 
nymphs  as  well  as  satyrs.  Of  course 
everything  was  pronounced  de- 
licious, and  everybody  was  as  merry 
as  it  was  in  his  or  her  nature  to  be. 
My  mother's  face  beamed  with 
smiles  on  all  around,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  made  believe  to  be  taking  in  all 
Yore's  jokes  with  great  apparent 
enjoyment ;  and  even  Wingfield  and 
Alice  gave  up  for  the  time  the  ro- 
mantio  air  which  ought,  as  they 
clearly  considered,  to  wrap  an  affi- 
anced pair. 

'  Well/  said  Baxter,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  ladies  to 
partake  once  more  of  the  cherry- 
tart  and  claret-cup,  over  which  he 
especially  presided,  '  if  I  can't  per- 
suade a  lady  to  take  any  more,  I'm 
certain  nobody  else  can,  so,  Thorn- 
hill,  I  move  that  we  seek  the  se- 
questered groves,  and  try  and  pick 
up  sermons  in  stones,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  eh?  May  I  give  you  an 
arm,  Mrs.  Thornhill?  We  sober, 
middle-aged  people,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
can  walk  quietly  behind,  and  let 
wayward  youth  wander  where  it 
likes/ 

Wayward  youth  was  not  slow  to 
take  the  hint,  and  we  were  soon 
deep  in  the  cool  greenwood.  lean- 
not  remember  how  it  came  about, 
but  somehow  or  other,  quite  by 
accident  it  seemed,  Florence  and  I 
got  parted  from  the  rest.  It  was 
really  not  our  doing;  we  happened 
to  be  talking  together,  and  walking, 
perhaps,  a  little  slower  than  the 
rest,  and  you  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  lose  yourself  in  a  wood.  I  sup- 
pose we  took  a  wrong  turning,  or 
perhaps  the  others  left  us  on  pur- 
pose ;  at  any  rate,  there  we  were  all 
at  once  walking  side  by  side  alone* 
All  at  once,  too,  our  powers  of  con- 
versation, which  had  been  lively 
enough  before,  seemed  to  fail,  and 
my  heart  began  to  beat  quick,  as  I 
bethought  me  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  make  the  plunge 
for  good  or  ill.  Stealing  a  side 
glance  at  Florence,  I  saw  she  looked 
embarrassed,  and  as  if  her  heart 
were  beating  too.  What  was  she 
thinking  about?  She  must  guess 
what  was  coming.  Was  she  con- 
sidering how  to  make  her  '  no '  as 
gentle  as  possible?    Or  was  she-* 
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well,  the  sooner  I  find  out  tbo 
bettor.  Yea,  but  how  to  begin? 
how  to  start  a  subject  near  enough 
to  the  subject,  and  not  too  near? 
I  was  relieved ;  Florence  broke  si- 
lence first. 

'  I  never  thanked  you  properly,' 
she  enid,  '  for  saving  my  life  that 
day  at  Blenheim ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  ungrateful ;  I  have  thought  of  it 
often.' 

'  Ungrateful!'  replied  I,  feeling  a 
singular  dryness  in  the  throat  that 
nearly  choked  me ;  '  I'm  sure  I  did 
nothing  to  deserve  gratitude.' 

'  Oh,  yoe !  if  you  had  not  stopped 
the  horses  just  when  you  did  I 
should  have  been  dashed  against 
the  trees  and— killed,*  she  added, 
with  a  slight  shudder.  'Wo  may 
not  meet  again,  after  to-morrow ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe 
my  life  to  you.' 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  our 
eyes  met.and— really  I  would  rather 
not  go  on,  only  all  young  lady 
readers  would,  I  know,  be  utterly 
disgusted.  Young  ladies  always 
want  to  know  how  this  sort  of  thing 
is  done,  and  find  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  those  who  have  actu- 
ally done  it,  so,  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  I  shall 
just  tell  them  right  out  how  I  did 
it  Where  did  I  leavo  off?  Out 
eyes  met,  and  held  a  short,  very 
short,  telegraphic  conversation, 
which  meant  something  like  this: 
I— 'Do  you?'  She— 'Do  you?" 
I— 'Will  you?"  She-* Will  yon?" 
Both — '  Yes,  we  were  mndo  for  each 
other  1'    Then  we  spoke  with  the 
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tongue,  though  speech  seemed  quite 
unnecessary. 

'Florence,'  said  I,  'I  love  you 
dearly ;  will  you  be  my  wife  ?' 

There  was  a  murmuring  reply, 
like  a  ripple  of  water  on  the  sand, 
and  then  a  period,  I  don't  know 
how  long,  of  delirious  joy,  which 
the  poverty  of  the  language  will  not 
allow  me  to  describe ;  all  I  knew  or 
felt  was,  that  Florence  Thornhitl 
was  mine,  mine  against  the  world, 
mine  till  the  crack  of  doom.  There 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,  are  you 
satisfied?  No,  of  course  not;  yon 
want  to  know  all  about  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  number  of  brides- 
maids, and  how  they  were  dressed, 
and  whether  Florence  cried,  and 
whether  we  sent  cards.  Well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  you  will  give  ns  a 
call  some  day— our  house  is  the 
prettiest  cottage  in  Surbiton— Flo- 
rence will  be  delighted  to  talk  it  all 
over  with  you,  as  she  has  talked  it 
over  a  hundred  times  already  with 
other  young  ladies. 

And  now,  readers  all,  farewell. 
My  rowing  days  are  over ;  they 
have  been— I  say  it  deliberately,  in 
spite  of  Florence's  frown— the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life,  and  the  me- 
mory of  them  will  be  always  dear. 
There  stands  at  my  knee,  jogging 
my  arm  as  I  write,  a  sturdy,  straight- 
backed  little  fellow,  whom  I  hope  to 
see,  somewhere  about  the  yeariS85, 
handling  a  good  oar  in  the  dark- 
blue  eight  at  Putney,  and  stirring 
in  my  heart  memories  still  fresh 
and  green  of  my  boating-life  at 
Oxford. 
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1WELL  relate  the  sad  story  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  her  own 
words. 

'My  mother  died  early:  she  was 
my  father's  second  wife,  and  I  was 
her  only  child.  My  father  had  one 
son  by  his  first  marriage — my  step- 
brother, John  Davenport,  whose 
name  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
well  known.  He  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  long-established  reputa- 
tion of  Davenport,  Brixhill,  and  Co., 
bat  upon  my  father's  death  he 
became  a  sleeping  partner  only  in 
the  bank,  and  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  speculations  to 
which  he  owed  his  ultimate  ruin. 
He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
brother,  and  took  a  pride  in  the 
career  which  my  youth  and  his 
fortune  (which  was  then  reputed 
colossal)  opened  out  to  me.  We 
stood  alone  in  the  world;  but  in 
those  days  the  fact  was  not  made 
patent  to  us,  as  it  has  been  since. 
Prosperity,  such  as  we  enjoyed, 
throws  an  electric  light  oyer  the 
darkest  spots  of  that  wilderness 
which  we  call  human  nature.  It 
carries  an  artificial  light  in  its  own 
train,  and  fancies  it  receives  instead 
of  imparting  the  rays.  It  was  the 
bitterness  of  this  fact,  as  it  revealed 
itself  to  me,  which  made  me  bind 
myself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  devote 
my  whole  life  to  one  even  more 
unhappy  than  myself,  when  the 
blow  ultimately  fell. 

'  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  bril- 
liancy of  those  days,  which  passed 
to  me  like  a  dream.  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  caressed,  fdted, 
idolized  in  a  way  sufficient  to  turn 
any  head  of  nineteen.  I  remember 
dancing  with  you  at  a   ball   at 

D y  House:  do  you  remember 

that  night,  Mr.  Gwynne? 

I  had  been  recalling  it  as  she 
spoke.  It  was  a  brilliant  picture 
which  memory  presented.  She  had 
been  queen  of  the  revels,  and  the 
ball  had  been  given  in  honour  of 


the  reigning  beauty  of  the  season, 
Diana  Davenport,  whose  'success,' 
as  it  is  called  in  a  certain  set,  had 
excited  the  spite  and  envy  of  the  spe- 
culating matrons  whose  daughters 
had  made  no  sensation  in  the  capri- 
cious world  of  fashion  that  season. 
They  must  have  rejoiced  when  the 
star  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  which  it 
was  only  too  soon,  as  sue  went  on  to 
relate  after  I  had  answered  her 
question  with  an  energetic  affirma- 
tive. 

'In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety  I 
retained  some  of  my  wild  country 
tastes ;  and  my  brother,  always  in- 
dulgent' (on  this  fact  she  laid  a 
peculiar  stress,  it  seemed  to  me,  for 
who  would  not  have  been  indulgent 
to  her?),  *  allowed  me  to  fit  up  with 
every  luxury  a  cottage  on  a  wild 
common  in  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  Surrey,  to  which  I  retreated 
occasionally,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  freedom,  country  rides,  country 
rambles,  and  the  pleasures  of  soli- 
tude, in  contrast  to  the  life  of  whirl 
and  gaiety  into  which  I  had  suddenly 
plunged.  It  was  a  new  sensation 
to  me  then— I  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  it  in  later  years.  This 
cottage  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  respectable  couple  in  whom  I 
was  interested,  for  they  had  both 
lived  as  servants  in  my  mother's 
family,  and  the  woman  had  been  my 
first  nurse.  I  never  took  any  other 
servants  down  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  groom,  when  the  riding 
horses  went,  which  was  not  always 
the  case.  It  was  not  so  on  the 
particular  occasion  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

'The  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close— and  I  was  not  sorry,  for  I 
was  getting  tired  of  it— and  my 
brother  was  altered  in  manner  and 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  me  far 
from  well  I  was  glad,  therefore, 
when  one  morning  after  our  late 
breakfast,  at  which  he  had  eaten 
nothing,  and  had  alarmed  me  by  a 
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nervous  tremor  in  his  hands,  and  a 
haggard  look  which  I  did  not  like 
in  liis  eyes,  he  proposed  to  me  to  go 
down  for  a  night  or  two  to  the 
cottage,  to  recruit  my  strength  for 
the  winding  up  of  my  season  in  town, 
which  had  been  one,  he  added,  with 
an  odd  sort  of  smile,  of  unprece- 
dented success. 

' "  I  should  recommend  your  going 
down  to-day,  my  dear ;  and  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  join  you  at  the 
station." 

'  I  assented,  although  the  pro- 
position rather  surprised  me.  He 
6eomed  to  have  forgotten  it  himself, 
for  he  wandered  off  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  then  observed,  a  propos  to 
nothing  particular,  as  it  then  seemed 
tome — 

' "  Yon  draw  your  own  cheques 
always,  Di,  and  you  will  continue  to 
do  so,  remember,  whatever  happens. 
Your  fortune  is  entirely  at  your 
own  disposal :  that  has  never  been 
tampered  with,  thank  God  1" 

' "  No ;  you  never  would  speculate 
for  me,  John/'  I  returned,  jokingly. 
"  One  millionaire  in  the  family  was 
enough,  I  suppose  you  thought" 

'  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  as  I  said  these 
words,  carelessly,  and  in  joke ;  for 
I  had  never  known  either  the  value 
or  the  want  of  money,  and  my  own 
fortune,  which  I  inherited  from  my 
mother,  would  have  realized  more 
luxurious  day-dreams  than  mine  in 
those  days. 

*  I  went  down  to  the  cottage  that 
evening.  He  did  not  meet  me  at 
the  station,  but  I  was  prepared  for 
the  contingency,  and  had  taken  a 
maid,  whom,  however,  I  sent  back 
by  the  next  train  to  town. 

'I  had  never  seen  the  place  look 
so  enchanting;  and  the  evening  air, 
laden  with  delicious  fragrance,  was 
most  refreshing.  I  put  on  my  hat, 
and  went  out  for  a  stroll,  which 
occupied  two  hours,  or  more ;  and 
when  I  returned  I  found  that  my 
brother  had  arrived.  He  had  ridden 
down  from  town—1  Here  she  broke 
down  in  her  narrative,  and  her 
tongue  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
tale  of  guilt  with  which  I,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
public,  was  only  too  well  ac- 
quainted. 


( I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons 
for  his  leaving  town  that  night/  she 
resumed  at  last,  commanding  her- 
self with  an  effort  '  We  had  a  short 
but  terrible  interview — and  I  knew 
the  truth.  I  urged  upon  hi^  im- 
mediate flight,  and  promised  to  join 
him  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  He 
had  no  hope  himself  of  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  police,  who,  in  a  few 
Lours,  he  told  me,  would  be  upon 
his  track ;  but  I  was  more  sanguine. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  angui&h 
depicted  in  his  face,  as  he  turned  a 
last  appealing  glance  upon  me,  and 
said,  "  The  worst  pang  of  all  to  me 
is  the  injury  I  have  done  you.  Can 
you  ever  forgive  me,  Di  ?" 

'  The  words  were  simple  enough, 
but  the  look  which  accompanied 
them  haunts  me  still.  Notwith- 
standing the  abhorrence  which  I 
felt  for  the  crime  which  would  brand 
the  honoured  descendant  of  an 
honoured  house  with  the  name  of 
felon9  (she  shuddered  as  the  word 
passed  her  lips), '  I  pitied  him  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart;  and  I 
resolved  from  that  moment  to  devote 
all  my  energies,  and  my  life  itself  if 
needed,  to  the  rescue  of  one  who 
had  cherished  me  in  my  orphaned 
girlhood,  and  from  whoso  lips  I  had 
never  received  a  harsh  or  angry 
word.  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  by 
a  night  train  for  a  seaport  town, 
where  I  promised  to  join  him  with 
whatever  valuables  I  had  at  my  own 
disposal.  My  fortune,  I  was  Quixotic 
enough  at  that  moment  to  dedicate, 
in  prospective,  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  would  fall  victims  to  the 
colossal  bubble  which  had  tempted 
them  to  their  ruin,  and  my  step- 
brother to  dye  his  name  in  irreme- 
diable infamy  and  disgrace, 

'  To  me  also  fell  the  terrible  task 
of  acquainting  our  faithful  de- 
pendants with  the  tale  of  ruin ;  and 
this  I  did  that  night  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  two  poor  souls  over  me.  In- 
terpreting the  word  in  its  most 
literal  sense,  they  at  once  offered  to 
place  at  my  disposal  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  years;  and,  what  was  a 
far  greater  solace  to  me  then,  they 
promised  to  follow  me  and  my  for- 
tunes to  the  world's  end. 
'  Late  into  the  night  we  worked 
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together,  over  the  task  we  had  set 
ourselves,  of  preparing  for  imme- 
diate flight  Fortunately  the  pack* 
ing-boxes  in  which  the  luxurious 
furniture  of  my  toy-house  had  been 
sent  from  town  had  not  been  re- 
turned to  the  warehouses  from  which 
they  had  come,  and  were  now  avail- 
able for  our  purpose,  which  was  to 
remove  everything  valuable,  the 
sale  of  which  might  stand  us  in 
good  stead  at  some  future  period, 
should  we  be  able  (as  I  confidently 
believed)  to  effect  my  step-brother's 
escape. 

'It  was  a  lovely  summer  night: 
the  clock  was  upon  the  stroke  of  one, 
when  a  sound  came  through  the 
open  window  by  which  I  stood 
resting  myself  a  little  from  my  self- 
imposed  task,  which  made  my  blood 
run  cold — it  was  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  shot. 

'I  must  explain  to  you  that  the 
cottage  was  situated  on  the  wilder 
and  more  remote  side  of  a  common, 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
station,  was  a  favourite  resort  in 
summer  to  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque; and  it  was  sheltered  by  a 
long  slip  of  narrow  plantation,  al- 
most grown  into  a  wood,  from  the 
observation   of  such   visitors.     It 
was  apparently  from  that  plantation 
that  the  sound  that  had  startled  me 
proceeded,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
prevailing  upon  Wilton  to  go  out 
with  a  lantern  and  investigate  the 
meaning  of  the  ominous  report  He 
was  away  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  when  he  returned  his 
face  was  ghastly  pie,  and  he  was 
evidently  powerfully  excited  by  the 
sight,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  wood. 
I  beckoned  him    into  the    little 
drawing-room,  from  the  open  win- 
dow of  which  came  in  the  heavy 
fragrance  of  honeysuckles  and  climb- 
ing roses,  which  is  to  this  day  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  impres- 
sion which  the  ensuing  hour  left 
upon  my  already  excited  imagination. 
He  told  his  story  in  a  few  words. 
A  man  had  shot  himself  in  the 
wood,  and  life  was  totally  extinct 
•But  after  informing  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, sufficiently  startling  to 
one  whose  nerves  had  already  re- 
cerod  the  severe  shook  which  mine 


had  done,  he  lingered  on,  and 
appeared  as  though  he  had  some 
further  request  or  communication 
to  make,  of  which  he  dreaded  the 
effect  on  me. 

*  At  last  he  spoke:  a  terrible  idea 
had  presented  itself  to  him;  and 
yet  it  was  one  which  I  eagerly 
adopted ;  for  the  courage  of  women 
u  often  born  of  some  great  and 
overwhelming  fear.  In  my  case  it 
was  so.  A  fearful  suggestion  was 
made  to  me,  and  it  came  as  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven,  for  it  spoke  of 
possible  escape  from  shame  and 
retribution  to  one  who  was  still  very 
dear  to  me.  The  doctrine  of  justice, 
apart  from  retribution,  and  in  the 
light  of  punishment  only,  is  one 
which  I  imagine  every  woman,  or 
at  least  every  young  and  impulsive 
woman,  is  very  slow  to  understand. 
I  would  have  sacrificed  willingly  all 
I  possessed  to  those  whom  my 
brother's  crime  had  involved  in 
ruin;  but  himself— his  person — the 
hunted  animal  into  the  hands  of  its 
pursuers— no!  There  was  pointed 
out  to  me  a  means  of  escape,  and  I 
was  not  slow  to  avail  myself  of  it 

,u  It  is  just  the  same  height  and 
size,  and  the  features  are  not  to  be 
distinguished." 

'These  were  Wilton's  words;  and 
you  can  guess,  as  quickly  as  I  did, 
at  the  idea  which  these  facts  had 
originated  in  his  mind. 

' "  Can  you  and  your  wife  manage 
it?'1 1  asked,  turning  my  face  away 
from  him  as  I  said  the  words.  I 
felt  like  an  unlucky  gambler  who 
asks  a  chance  companion  to  report 
to  him  the  throw,  which  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self. 

' "  Master's  watch  and  signet-ring, 
and  some  letters  directed  to  him, 
would  do  the  business,"  he  replied, 
in  the  prosaic  way  whioh  people  of 
his  class  manage  to  preserve  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  revulsion 
like  the  one  of  whioh  I  speak. 
"  His  own  mother  could  not  recog- 
nize him," he  added,  with  an  incli- 
nation of  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  wood. 

'"And  the  pistol ?*  I  suggested ; 
for  fear  had  made  my  mind  un- 
naturally acute,  and  it  took  in  the 
whole  position  in  a  single  flash. 
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"Take  this  (one  with  which  I  used 
sometimes  to  amuse  myself  prac- 
tising at  a  mark),  and  bring  the 
other  away ;  we  most  be  careful  to 
have  the  evidenee  complete." ' 

Here  she  paused.  The  extra- 
ordinary courage  which  had  sup- 
ported her  on  that  fatal  night  bid 
not  failed  her ;  but  nature  was  weak 
and  faint,  and  her  exertions  and 
anxieties  began  to  tell  upon  her  at 

The  gallant  mare  was  still  step- 
ping steadily  on,  in  the  direction  of 
the  town ;  and  the  moon  had  risen, 
making  the  drive  less  a  service  of 
danger  than  it  had  been  at  first 

'  I  see  the  lights  in  the  distance/ 
she  said,  lightly  touching  my  arm, 
and  pointing  with  her  other  hand  in 
the  direction  of  Silverton;  '  I  have 
but  little  time  to  make  an  end  of 
my  history  now.' 

The  words  gave  me  a  sting  of 
pain.  The  engrossing  interest  of 
the  narrative  had  made  me  forget 
for  the  instant  every  fact,  saving 
those  which  she  had  so  graphically 
related.  Like  a  sleeper  rudely 
roused,  I  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  it  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
that  a  parting  awaited  us,  of  which 
I  could  not  think  without  a  pang. 
The  lights  which  were  so  plainly 
visible  in  the  distance  spoke  of  a 
goal  which  was  anything  but  a  goal 
of  nappiness  to  me;  but  I  com- 
manded myself  sufficiently  to  en- 
treat her  to  finish  her  history, 
while  there  was  yet  time.  The  mare, 
upon  whom  the  preceding  exertions 
were  at  last  beginning  to  tell, 
Blackened  her  pace;  the  moon 
was  temporarily  concealed  beneath 
a  passing  cloud,  as  Diana  continued 
in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice. 

'  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  that  night  was 
crowned  with  success.  My  brother 
escaped;  and  I  was  the  partner  of 
his  flight,  and  of  his  subsequent 
secretion  from  the  possibility  of  pur- 
suit: bat  an  awful  retribution  was 
in  store  for  us  both.  John  was  no 
longer  himself.  I  found  myself  im- 
mured in  the  savage  wilds  (as  they 
appeared  to  me  then)  with  a  maniac, 
a  drunkard,  a  human  being  deprived 
of  reason  by  the  most  degrading  of 
human  vices. 


'Then  my  courage  failed  me;  and 
I  should  have  left  the  unhappy  man 
to  his  fate,  but  for  the  staunch 
courage  and  fidelity  of  the  man 
Wilton.  He  guaranteed  that  I 
should  never  see  his  master  under 
the  influence  of  the  demon  by  which 
he  was  possessed.  He  devoted  him- 
self wholly  and  solely  to  our  cause; 
and  soon  an  event  happened  which 
reconciled  me  to  the  seclusion  of  my 
moorland  life — need  I  tell  yon 
what  that  event  was  ?  Your"Annt 
Georgie  "  became  known  to  me ;  and 
I  felt  that  I  had  inspired  her  and 
your  excellent  uncle  with  confi- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  mystery 
in  which  all  my  belongings  were  in- 
volved. I  took  courage  from  tins 
circumstance,  and  began,  under  her 
auspices,  to  mingle  a  little  with  the 
society  which  these  wilds  afforded. 
I  even  became  the  fashion,  as  you 
have  seen,'  she  added,  with  a  flash 
of  the  untamed  Bpirit,  which  the 
fiery  ordeal  she  had  passed  through 
had  left  unscathed;  'but  I  could 
never  make  *  friend. 

'  There  was  ever  a  terrible  word, 
which  rose  like  a  spectre  to  separate 
me  from  that  pure  and  unfettered 
intercourse  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
only  basis  of  true  friendship;  and 
that  word  was  felon.  I  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  branded  in 
the  eyes  of  men  with  a  crime,  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  the 
rudest  boor  whom  I  encountered  in 
my  lonely  rides  would  have  turned 
with  horror  and  disgust  With  my 
own  share  in  his  flight  (in  his  guilt, 
perhaps,  some  may  call  it),  zny  con- 
science never  taxed  me;  it  does  not 
tax  me  now.  I  never  saw  a  bud  in 
a  cage,  a  beast  in  a  trap,  or  a  hunted 
animal  flying  for  his  pitiful  life  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  do  as  I  did  in  fte 
other  case.  Aye,  little  as  yon  may 
imagine  it,  Mr.  Gwynne,  I  have 
before  now,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, connived  at  the  escape  of  a 
fox.  I  have  seen  him  break  cover, 
and  have  held  my  tongue,,  and  lost 
a  day's  sport  for  my  pains— but  no 
one  credited  that  act  of  mercy  to 
Di  Davenport* 8  (alia*  Johnson's) 
account. 

'The  night  I  met  you  at  the 
rectory  I  determined  upon  making 
a  friend  of  you.  Tour  presence  there 
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seemed  to  reassure  me;  to  bring 
back  to  my  remembrance  the  happy 
old  times,  the  polish  and  refinement 
of  the  society  in  which  we  had  once 
met,  on  an  occasion  of  which  I,  at 
least,  entertained  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion. I  saw  that  yon  thought  me 
much  older  than  I  was,  and  I  hoped 
that  you  were  safe  from ' 

She  hesitated,  and  I  forestalled 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence — 

'From  love?1 

'  From  love,  and  its  consequences. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Gwynne,  had  I 
known— had  I  even  guessed  at  what 
I  know  now — I  would  have  avoided 
every  opportunity  of  meeting  you ; 
I  would  nave  saved  you  the  sacri- 
fice: for  myself,  I  have  long  ceased 
to  look  into  the  future.  I  was  happy 
this  morning  when  we  met'  on  the 
hill-side,  although  the  sword  hung 
over  me  by  a  single  thread.  It  has 
fallen;  and  I  believe  I  should  be 
happy  still,  but  for  what  the  blow 
entails  upon  those  whom  I  love.' 

Her  voice  was  low  and  tender  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words ;  but  it 
resumed  its  steadiness  before  I  could 
trust  my  own  to  answer  her. 

'Do  you  remember  one  circum- 
stance attending  that  meeting?  I 
am  no  fainting  heroine,  as  a  rule ; 
and  the  two  occasions  on  which  yon 
have  witnessed  that  weakness  in  me, 
are  the  only  two  in  which  I  can 

Slead  guilty  to  bo  feminine  an  rn- 
ulgence.  I  had  taken  up,  by 
chance,  the  paper  which  you  had 
brought  from  Silverton  that  day; 
and  the  first  thing  on  which  my 
eyes  lighted  was  a  paragraph  copied 
from  the  morning  paper,  headed 
"Curious  discovery  of  a  pocket-book 
on  the  spot  of  the  Davenport  suicide." 
'I  forced  myself,  by  a  violent 
effort  at  self-command,  to  read  the 
whole  paragraph  line  by  line;  and 
in  it  I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  the 
book  contained  documents  which 
laid  bare  the  whole  mystery  as  to 
the  fatal  deed,  and  the  motives  of 
the  unhappy  man  whose  dead  body 
had  stood  my  living  brother  in  such 
good  stead;  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  narrative  made  my 
blood  curdle  in  my  veins— "This 
discovery  will  tend  to  throw  great 
doubts  upon  the  supposed  suicide 
of  the  notorious  John  Davenport, 


in  whose  death,  it  is  affirmed,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  the  London  de- 
tectives has  from  the  first  persis- 
tently disbelieved." 

'It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me.  I 
knew  that  the  bloodhound  would  be 
quickly  on  our  track,  could  a 
shadow  of  a  clue  be  found  to  our 
whereabouts.  I  was  prepared  for 
immediate  flight;  but  still  I  seemed 
bound  by  some  potent  spell  to  the 
spot  which  had  become  very  dear  to 
me.  You  know  the  rest,  Mr.  Gwynne. 
It  was  not  until  this  morning 
that  I  realized  the  danger  face  to 
face.  The  man  whom  I  misdirected 
I  had  recognized  at  the  first  glance 
as  the  celebrated  detective.  He  had 
been  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
perpetrators  of  a  jewel  robbery  by 
one  of  my  great  lady  friends.  I 
knew  him  by  sight;  and  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  secure  at  least 
five  or  six  hours  in  advance,  by 
causing  him  to  miss  the  three 
o'clock  Express  tip.  It  was  for  this 
reason  I  indulged  in  a  practical 
joke  with  an  inferior— a  proceeding 
which  I  believed  at  first  had  cost 
me  your  friendship,  Harry.9 

It  was  the  first  (time  that  I  had 
heard  this  name  upon  her  lips;  and 
'it  gave  me  a  keen  thrill  of  pleasure. 

'  It  would  have  taken  much  to  do 
that/  I  replied;  'my  heart  went 
with  you  when  you  galloped  away 
from  me  in  anger.  Diana,  are  my 
lips  unsealed  ?' 

I  could  hardly  control  my  emo- 
tion, as  I  praved  her  to  cancel  the 
promise  I  had  made;  thus  breaking 
it  in  spirit,  although  adhering  to 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

4  It  is  too  late/  she  replied,  mourn- 
fully, *  we  are  close  to  Silverton.  It 
is  not  a  time,  either,  to  talk  to  me 
—to  a  hunted  criminal's  kinswoman 
— of  love ;  but  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart,  Harry,  for  the  good  service 
you  have  rendered  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  this  night* s  adventure,  or  the 
companion  with  whom  it  was  shared. 
Give  my  love  to  Georgie,  and  tell 
her  what  you  like  about  my  sudden 
departure;  but  not  the  whole  truth 
— that  I  could  never  bear.  You  are 
the  only  possessor  of  my  secret; 
but  I  owed  yon  my  entire  confidence, 
for  your  welcome  presence  saved 
me  from  despair,  when  for  the  first 
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time,  I  began  to  lose  heart.  When 
yon  knocked  at  the  door  so  late,  I 
felt  that  the  hour  was  come ;  I  was 

Prepared  for  all  circumstances,  but 
had  not  expected  the  crisis  to 
arrive  so  soon.  To  put  the  horse 
to,  that  had  been  standing  ready 
harnessed  since  my  return  this 
morning,  was  all  that  remained  to 
be  done;  for  my  unhappy  brother 
had  heard,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  ho  was  capable  of  experiencing, 
of  the  necessity  for  immeaiate  flight, 
and  had  been  impatiently  awaiting 
the  start  The  groom  drove  him  on 
to  Silverton,  where  he  awaits  me 
now.  Mechanically  I  seized  a  pistol 
which  had  been  lying  on  the  table 
in  the  pantry,  whence  I  watched 
his  departure,  and  went  round  the 
house  to  reconnoitre.  Great  was  the 
revulsion  from  anxiety  to  joy  which 
I  experienced  when  I  encountered 
you.  You  are  my  deliverer !  God 
bless  you,  Harry;  and  good-bye/ 
she  added,  amidst  the  sobs  that  now 
choked  her  utterance.  'There  is 
one  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  of 
you.  Will  you  keep  her,  and  cherish 
her  for  my  sake  ?  Poor  Britto- 
mart,  who  has  not  failed  me  in  my 
hour  of  need.  It  was  an  experiment; 
for  she  had  never  been  in  harness 
to  my  knowledge  before.  She  has 
been  the  faithful  companion  of  my 
solitude,  and  lightened  the  burden 
of  many  a  weary  day.  Will  you  keep 
her,  and  be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake  f 

My  answer  was  drowned  in  some- 
thing else  besides  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  over  the  rough  paving- 
stones  of  the  primitive  town  of  Sil- 
verton, but  there  was  little  doubt  as 
to  its  purport 

We  arrived  at  the  station  just  as 
the  shrieking  of  a  whistle  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  train. 


'We  are  in  time  for  the  8*40; 
thank  God  I'  exclaimed  Diana,  as 
she  leapt  lightly  to  the  ground. 
'Saved  once  again— and  through 
your  means  1*  Seizing  my  disen- 
gaged hand  in  both  hers,  she  pressed 
it  passionatety  to  her  heart,  and 
said, '  Thank  you  1  thank  you,  from 
my  heart ;  but  leave  me  now,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  witness  the  degra- 
dation of  the  living,  chained  to  the 
dead.  Forget  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  Harry,  but  be  kind  to  her.' 

Before  I  could  answer,  she  was 
gone.  I  saw  the  soft  folds  of  the 
silk  dress  she  wore  glimmer  under 
the  gaslight  for  a  moment,  and  the 
flash  of  a  little  white  hand,  as  she 
gathered  her  shawl  round  her  throat; 
but  the  clanging  of  the  warning  bell 
dispelled  the  very  framework  of  the 
sentence  which  had  fallen  so  sadly 
on  my  ear.  Her  faithful  servants 
hurried  her  along  with  them ;  and 
with  the  last  pant  of  the  groaning 
engine  flashed  upon  me  the  convic- 
tion that  I  had  indeed  lost  her; 
that  she,  whose  warm  breath  I  had 
but  just  felt  on  my  cheek,  whose 
pitiful  tears  still  bedewed  the  hand 
she  had  pressed  in  her  loving  grasp, 
had  vanished  out  of  my  life  like  a 
dream.  The  beautiful  vision  which 
had  risen  like*  a  star  had  set  sud- 
denly in  night ;  and  one  word,  which 
contains  in  it  the  essence  of  all 
human  desolation,  smote  sadly  upon 
my  heart,  with  the  wail  of  a  parting 
knell.  That  one  word  was  tho 
simple  one — almost  the  first  that 
children  learn— the  epitome  of  life's 
philosophy,  the  grave  of  hope,  the 
sting  of  death,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of '  whither  ¥  forms  the  problem 
of  our  destiny — the  soul-desolating 
word— 
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DBAW  back  the  cradle-curtains,  Kate, 
Whilst  watch  and  ward  you're  keeping, 
Let's  see  the  monarch  lie  in  state, 

And  view  him  whilst  he's  sleeping. 
He  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand, 
As  sunbeams  in  come  streaming, 
A  world  of  baby  fairy-land 
He  visits  whilst  he's  dreaming. 
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Monarch  of  pearly  powder-puff 

Asleep  m  nest  so  cosy, 
Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 

By  curtains  warm  and  rosy  : 
He  slumbers  soundly  in  his  oell, 

As  weak  as  one  decrepid, 
Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

And  Knight  of  Bath  that's  tepid ! 

Ah,  lucky  tyrant  I    Happy  lot ! 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 
To  sweetly  sing  beside  his  cot, 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber; 
White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 

His  pillow  when  if  s  rumpled, 
On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresn  and  sweet, 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled  I 

Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand- 
Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter — 

E'er  clasp  a  sabre,  lead  a  band, 
To  glory  and  to  slaughter? 

And,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes— 
In  baby  patois  '  peepers ' — 

E'er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise, 
And  strive  to  catch  the  Speaker's? 

Will  that  fair  brow  o'er  Hansard  frown, 

Confused  by  lore  statistic  ? 
Or  will  those  lips  e'er  stir  the  town 

From  pulpit  ritualistic  ? 
Impossible,  and  yet,  mayhap—- 

Though  strange,  quite  true  it  may  be- 
Perhaps  Nero  once  was  fed  on  pap, 

And  Beales  was  once  a  baby. 

Though  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round, 

Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender, 
Sometimes,  alas  1  it  may  be  found 

The  thread  of  life  is  slender! 
A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  glove — 

Affection  never  waning — 
The  shattered  idol  of  our  love 

Is  all  that  is  remaining  1 

Then  does  one  chance,  in  fancy,  hear 

Small  feet  in  childish  patter, 
Tread  soft  as  they  a  grave  draw  near, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter; 
Tib  small  and  new,  they  pause  in  fear, 

Beneath  the  grey  church  tower, 
To  consecrate  it  by  a  tear 

And  deck  it  with  a  flower. 

Then  take  your  babe,  Kate,  kiss  him  so, 

Fast  to  your  bosom  press  him  1 
Of  mother's  love  what  does  he  know? 

Though  closely  you  caress  him. 
Ah!  what  a  man  will  be  that  boy, 

What  mind  and  education  I 
If  he  fulfils  the  hope  and  joy 

Of  mother's  aspiration.  J.  A.  S. 
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BEHAKKAliLB  IYEKTS. 

THOSE!  who  chronido  such  mat- 
ters told  the  world  at  the  proper 
time  that  Lady  Maty  Eaglestone 
had  gone  to  Nice  with  her  daughter. 
Something,  too,  had  got  oat  about 
Eaglestone  manor,  for  James  Smith 
was  High  Sheriff  that  year;  and  an- 
nouncements were  made  aboat 
Matthew  Eaglestone  which  censed 
oar  good  old  friend  Mrs.  Smith  to 
say  she  always  '  knew  he  would  be 
a  governor  or  a  something,'  and  that 


she  wished  he  would  Bell  Eaglestone 
to  James.  '  I  always  think  Harvey 
Falkland  kept  him  from  selling  it,' 
sho  went  on.  'He  is  just  in  that 
position  that  every  one  asks  hie  ad- 
vice, and  nobody  seems  to  repent 
being  counselled  by  him.  Ee  is  a 
wonderful  man. 

The  last  observation  was  Tmd»- 
niably  true. 

It  was  an  opinion  universally  re- 
ceived when  seven  years  had  ran 
their  course,  and  Harvey  Falkland 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  When 
those  seven  years  had  passed  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  used  to  be  almost  coo- 
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stantly  in  London,  as  the  mistress 
of  Harvey's  house;  and  Sarah  took 
care  of  her  father  in  Bedoheeter, 
helped  very  pleasantly  by  kind 
Fraulein  Klossack,  with  whom  Mary 
Eaglestone  used  to  talk  German 
long  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  winter,  and  Mrs. 
Mordannt  was  at  Bedchester.  She 
was  to  stay  at  the  deanery  till  after 
Christmas,  and  Harvey  was  to  spend 
his  Christmas  there,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done,  and  take  her  back  to 
London  afterwards.  He  was  to  ar- 
rive on  a  Thursday  morning;  but 
instead  of  doing  so  he  got  to  the 
deanery  the  evening  before,  Just  as 
the  house  was  shut  up  and  the 
lamps  lighted  in  the  hall,  where  red 
curtains  glowed  and  hung  heavily, 
to  keep  all  draughts  of  air  from  the 
dear  old  Dean,  who  had  got  rheu- 
matism with  his  increasing  years. 
It  was  in  this  red,  uncertain  sort  of 
light,  that  Mrs.  Mordannt  met  her 
brother  in  the  hall,  and  asked,  rather 
anxiously,  'Nothing  wrong?'  and 
was  answered  by  his  saying  that  the 
evening  was  cold,  and  the  wind 
getting  up,  and  that  there  might  be 
a  stormy  night. 

To  this  suiter,  so  many  years  older 
than  himself,  Harvey  Falkland,  in 
quiet,  lonely  evenings  in  their  Lon- 
don home,  had  told  the  story  of  his 
life;  and  if  anything  could  have 
made  Mrs.  Mordannt  love  Harvey 
more  than  she-  did,  this  confidence 
would  have  made  her  do  so.  In  her 
heart  she  blamed  Mary,  She  felt 
that  she  was  never  to  say  so,  and 
she  obeyed  her  feelings.  But  was  it 
not  dreadful  that  an  act  of  inad- 
vertence on  her  dear  old  father's 
part  should  have  wrecked  Harvey's 
life?  And  Mary  knew  the  truth, 
and  would  not  save  him.  No,  she 
could  not  approve  of  Mary,  As  the 
Dean,  in  his  great  age— for  he  was 
nearly  eighty  now— grew  more  and 
more  dear  to  bis  children,  so  Mrs. 
Mordannt  grew  more  and  more  un- 
forgiving towards  Mary;  but  these 
evil  dispositions,  you  know,  be- 
longed to  that  secret  life  which  we 
all  lead  in  thought,  and  were  among 
the  things  that  never  got  told. 

People — that  great  power  so  called 
—people  expected  Harvey  to  marry. 
He  could  marry  whom  he  liked. 


As  Mrs.  Mordannt  looked  at  him 
in  the  hall  that  night  he  boro  but 
few  traces  of  the  man  described  in 
my  first  chapter.  His  hair  was  no 
longer  dark,  for  he  was  very  grey, 
and  he  was  paler,  with  a  harder 
face  and  a  far  more  flashing  eye 
than  he  used  to  have.  He  was  very 
handsome,  for  his  features  had  that' 
absolute  regularity  about  them  that 
makes  beauty  permanent.  But  his 
great  attraction  lay  in  his  manner 
and  words.  They  were  full  of  power 
— of  any  power  he  liked  to  put  into 
them.  Any  keen  judge  of  human 
nature  would  have  known  in  a  mi- 
nute that  he  was  a  man  with  a  his- 
tory; for  there  is  a  power  that  is 
earned  and  gained,  and  is  never  a 
gift  The  one  character  that  he  had 
played  in  life  naturally  was  that  of 
Mary  Eaglestone's  lover.  In  that 
character  he  had  done  great  things 
cordially  and  with  a  boy's  frankness 
and  delight.  Out  of  that  character 
life  had  been  all  hard  work,  the 
world's  applause,  and  golden  gains. 
It  was  a  oad  exchange,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  would  rather  have  been 
Mary  Eaglestone's  lover  on  to  the 
end.  And  now,  as  he  stood  in  the 
hall,  and  led  the  way  into  the  library, 
which  we  have  visited  before  m 
this  story,  Mrs.  Mordannt  suddenly 
recollected  how  people  expected 
Harvey  to  marry ;  and  how  she  her- 
self had  fixed  on  the  right  wife ;  and 
how  Harvey  had  not  contradicted 
her,  but  said '  Some  day,  some  day. 
Nobody  knows  what  may  befall  a 
man!'  and  laughed  the  thought 
away.  Now  she  closed  the  room 
door,  and  said  to  herself,  'Is  the 
day  come?' 

But  Harvey  said,  'Mary  Eagle- 
stone's  husband  is  very  ill ;  and  this 
money  panic  increases  terribly.  I 
don't  believe  they  will  stand  it  out' 

Mra  Mordannt  sat  down  terrified. 
Harvey  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantel-shelf,  with  his  mother  look- 
ing down  on  him  out  of  her  picture- 
frame. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  a  few 
months  before,  Mary  had  left  Eng- 
land with  her  husband,  who  had 
been  pronounced  consumptive,  and 
gone  to  Madeira.  Harvey  Falkland 
had  never  seen  her  since  that  morn- 
ing of  her  wedding  day.    But  now, 
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a  friend  writing  from  Madeira,  had 
said  that  James  Smith  was  dying, 
and  had  spoken  of  his  beautiful 
wife's  loving  care  of  him,  and  of 
what  a  trial  was  in  store  for  her. 
Ho  gave  his  sister  the  letter,  and 
said,  'Have  yon  heard  anything 
from  Lady  Mary?' 

4  No.  She  lives  her  own  little 
life  in  the  Close,  and  only  talks  of 
Marietta.  Marietta  and  her  hus- 
band are  coming  to  see  her  at 
Christmas.' 

'  And  do  the  Smiths  say  nothing?' 

1  Yes ;  at  Cannon's-court  they  are 
always  full  of  hope.  They  expect 
him  home  in  the  summer.  Mr. 
Smith  is  in  London  now/  said  Mrs. 
Mordannt. 

'  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  London  as 
soon  as  his  son's  health  failed.  There 
have  been  some  imprudences  com- 
mitted, I  fear,  and  people  are  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it/ 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  will 
bo  ruined?' 

'  Yes,  I  do.'  Then  there  was  si- 
lence for  a  minute. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want/  said 
Harvey.  '  Fraulein  Klossack  has  a 
horrid  cough — you  said  so  in  a 
letter.  Next  Tuesday  a  vessel  sails 
for  Madeira,  and  I  have  taken  a 
lady's  passage  in  it.  Fraulein  must 
go.  You  must  send  her  out  to 
Mary ' 

'  She's  not  really  ill  1'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  quite  scared. 

'AH  the  better/  said  Harvey. 
'  Send  Fraulein  here.' 

So  Mrs.  Mordaunt  left  the  room, 
and  did  as  she  was  told  to  do ;  for 
Harvey  governed  the  world  now, 
and  people  obeyed  him.  All  I  can 
tell  you  further  is  that  Fraulein 
Klossack  came  out  of  the  library 
in  half  an  hour,  kissed  Sarah  in  the 
passage,  and  left  the  house,  saying, 
"  Er  ist  der  vortrefllichste  maun  auf 
der  wett !" 

The  next  day  she  went  to  London, 
and  on  Tuesday  she  sailed  for  Ma- 
deira. But  on  the  Friday  before 
the  firm  of  John  Smith  and  Son 
stopped  payment  —  overwhelmed. 
Poor  Mrs.  Smith  cried  out  for  Harvey 
Falkland  to  come  to  her,  and  he 
went  Could  he  do  anything? 
Would  he  go  to  Mr.  Smith.  Surely 
he  had   been  Mary  Eaglestone's 


lover,  and  he  would  never  let  them 
suffer  more  than  could  bo  helped. 
They  had  been  honest  men,  ana  all 
the  world  acknowledged  it  Harvey 
went  up  to  town  instantly  to  see 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  returned  by  the 
night  train.  Mr.  Tufton  Smith, 
overwrought  by  the  calamity,  had 
had  a  fit,  and  was  dead.  Those 
who  knew  the  old  man's  heart  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him.  Then  the 
Dean  and  many  true  friends  tried 
to  comfort  the  poor  old  lady.  And 
Harvey  Falkland  was  to  help  her 
in  all  possible  ways;  and  she '  would 
gladly  die  a  beggar  at  the  church 
door,  if  only  other  people  got  their 
due.'  She  was  told  to  live  carefully, 
and  that  there  would  be  money 
placed  in  the  bank  for  her  use — 
'  quite  enough ;  only  she  must  not 
be  extravagant' 

After  a  time  old  Mrs.  Smith  got 
an  idea  that  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred a  year  had  been  purchased  for 
her  by  the  creditors,  out  of  respect 
for  her  husband's  memory.  Harvey 
Falkland  had  been  to  her  in  his 
positive  way,  and  said,  '  You  are  to 
trust  me.  This  annuity  is  yours. 
There  is  everything  perfectly  hon- 
ourable in  this  arrangement'  And 
I  believe  Mrs.  Smith  was  as  happy 
in  a  good  lodging,  with  her  faithful 
maid,  as  she  had  been  at  Cannon's- 
court.  Afterwards,  when  Mary  in- 
quired into  this  arrangement,  she 
found  that  all  had  been  really  lost, 
and  that  the  annuity  was  Harvey's 
gift.  He  could  never  let  any  one 
want  whom  she  had  loved. 

The  waters  of  life  closed  over  the 
wreck  of  the  old  firm,  and  the  event 
was  forgotten.  There  had  been  a 
panic  in  the  money-market,  and  the 
most  incredible  consequences  had 
followed— that  was  all  the  story. 
Soon  told,  and  soon  forgotten,  ex- 
cept by  the  sufferers. 

As  to  Harvey  Falkland's  career- 
it  had  never  been  as  brilliant 
There  was  no  doubt  now  of  his 
reaching  the  highest  point  in  his 
profession.  When  his  name  was 
mentioned,  people  said,  '  There  is 
nobody  like  him:  he  is  the  ablest 
man  we  navel'  He  had  reached  true 
greatness  very  early,  earlier  than 
people  thought,  fox  he  looked  ten 
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Team  older  than  his  real  age;  and 
he  was  climbing  the  hill  of  Immor- 
tal ty  easily,  being  borne  safely  np 
by  busy  Fame.  Three  years  of 
work  that  was  astonishing  followed. 
No  man  ever  had  such  powers, 
such  ready  weapons,  sneh  quick 
perceptions,  such  a  sense  of  justice, 
such  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  There  was  no 
praise  that  his  fellow  men  could 
give  him  that  they  did  not  offer ; 
there  was  no  eminence  to  which  he 
could  aspire  that  he  might  not 
reach. 

Then  once  more  he  wrote  to  the 
deanery,  where  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had 
again  been  spending  Christmas,  to 
say  he  was  coining  down  to  them. 
'  I  want  rest,'  he  said. 

*  Has  he  been  ill  ?  asked  the  aged 
Dean,  with  fear  in  his  voice. 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  '  but 
like  overworked  people  he  must 
have  rest  sometimes.' 

So  Harvey  came,  and  his  sister 
met  him  as  she  had  done  before,  but 
this  time  it  was  she  who  led  the 
way  to  the  library.  She  took  her 
old  place  by  the  fire,  and  he  his, 
against  the  mantel-shelf,  and  under 
Ms  mother's  picture.  *  You  have 
never  seen  Mary  since  that  day — 
I  wish  you  had  not  this  habit  of 
arriving  sooner  than  you  say,  Har- 
vey. Mary  is  in  the  drawing- 
room.*  She  spoke  anxiously,  and 
he  looked  down  on  her  with  his 
grave  face  quite  emotionless. 

'  Altered,  I  suppose.' 

'  Of  course,  a  tittle.  But  she  was 
never  more  lovely.  She  has  just 
left  off  mourning  for  her  husband. 
She  was  so  still  and  quiet  when  first 
she  came  home,  but  she  is  more  like 
her  own  old  self  now.  She  is  only 
thirty-five,  Harvey.' 

It  was  said,  in  spite  of  her  better 
intentions,  in  such  a  pleading  voice ; 
and  a  smile  lighted  up  her  brother's 
face  with  a  gentle  betrayal  of  amuse- 
ment as  he  said,  '  I  know  her  age.' 
Then,  while  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was 
wondering  what  would  happen  next, 
he  said,  '  Let  us  go  tip-stairs.'  So 
they  went  to  the  room  where  his 
father  was  with  his  guest  and  Sarah ; 
and  as  he  opened  the  door  they  were 
all  standing  at  a  table  in  a  group. 
Harvey  walked  up  to  them.    '  How 


do  you  do,  Mary?9  She  started,  and 
then  held  out  her  hand.  He  spoke 
to  his  father  instantly  afterwards, 
but  he  had  seen  in  that  start  that 
she  had  not  known  him.  It  nettled 
him,  so  Mrs.  Mordaunt  thought. 

Mary  was  so  little  changed  as  she 
stood  among  them  for  the  first  time 
since  her  return  from  Madeira  with- 
out mourning.  She  was  dressed  in 
some  heavy  falling  grey  dress,  and 
her  hair,  just  in  the  old  way,  and 
with  the  same  old  luxurious  beauty, 
was  turned  off  her  forehead,  and 
bound  back  somehow  with  a  velvet 
ribbon.  Five  and  thirty!  Why, 
she  did  not  look  five  and  twenty; 
and  people  who  had  not  known 
Harvey  thought  him  fifty.  But  if 
Harvey  had  been  pained  at  the  first 
moment,  thepain  did  not  last 

Fraulein  Klossack  was  there,  and 
she  always  delighted  in  Harvey 
Falkland.  Now  he  felt  her  to  be  of 
great  use  to  him,  for  he  wished  to 
get  the  conversation  general,  and 
she  was  too  happily  ignorant  of 
family  matters  to  be  afraid  to  talk. 
The  interest  of  the  evening  increased 
rapidly.  The  old  Dean  warmed 
into  animation,  and  Harvey  talked 
as  even  such  old  admirers  had  never 
heard  him  talk  before.  '  She  knows 
me  now,'  he  thought ;  '  she  feels  my 
reality  now.'  The  man  who  had 
commanded  the  attention  of  the 
best  thinkers  in  the  country  strove 
that  night  with  all  his  brilliant 
powers  to  make  one  woman  wonder 
and  admire — to  make  one  woman 
feel  that  he  was  all  that  he  had  ever 
promised  to  be.  And  he  succeeded. 
When  Mary  walked  back  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  lodgings,  under  the  care  of 
the  maid  and  in  the  company  of 
Fraulein  Klossack,  she  was  far  too 
full  of  thoughts  to  speak.  She 
knew  him  again  now,  as  he  had 
said.  The  shm,  dark-haired  youth 
had  changed  into  the  grey-haired 
man,  but  the  perfecting  of  the  pro- 
mise that  the  spring-time  had  given 
was  there,  ana  she  felt  awe-struck 
at  all  that  that  night  had  revealed 
to  her.  Fraulein  walked  on,  prais- 
ing him  in  her  heart,  and  calling  up 
old  memories  of  how  she  had  made 
him  speak  French  and  German  be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  old.  'Ah! 
Er  ist  mein   bester  freund!'  she 
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exclaimed,  as  they  parted ;  and  the 
words  repeated  themselves  again 
and  again  in  the  echoes  of  Mary's 
heart. 

She  sat  at  home  the  next  day,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  But  she  might 
have  spared  herself  the  pains  of 
uncertainty;  Harvey  had  left  the 
deanery,  having  been  summoned  to 
London  on  business. 

'It  is  a  killing  thing  to  win 
greatness/  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 

'  How  charming  I1  said  Sarah. 
'  He  will  be  returning  just  as 
Matthew  and  Isabel  arrive.' 

This  event  was  one  in  the  joy  of 
which  Mary  had  a  right  to  join ; 
and  when,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
Isabel  got  back  to  the  deanery, 
with  her  husband  and  two  children, 
all  Redchester  united  in  rejoicing. 
Marietta  and  her  husband,  Sir 
George  Gray  burn,  came  to  the  house 
in  the  Close,  which  Lady  Mary 
had  made  very  dainty  with  flowers, 
old  china,  and  pictures ;  and  Harvey 
said  he  should  come  for  a  long  stay, 
to  make  the  home-gathering  perfect. 
This  time  his  manner  to  Mary  was 
gentle  and  without  effort ;  like  the 
days  of  old— so  like,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  so  many  things  stood 
between,  and  that  the  past  could 
never  return. 

Day  after  day  the  feeling  of  the 
old  times  grew  stronger ;  day  after 
day  there  was  something  like  an 
obliteration  of  the  time  that  had  in- 
tervened. Harvey  and  Matthew 
lived  over  Oxford  days  again,  the 
women  sat  in  the  girls'  places,  and 
the  Dean  was  in  his  arm-chair  in 
the  corner,  as  he  had  been  a  dozen 
years  before.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
return  of  Matthew  and  Isabel  that 
brought  this  atmosphere  into  the 
old  home ;  they  only  talked  of  how 
things  were  when  they  had  left 
them,  and  no  one  cared  to  talk  of 
anything  else.  Harvey  stayed  on. 
He  was  very  pale  and  thin,  but 
they  had  got  accustomed  to  his 
worn  look,  and  had  ceased  to  wonder 
over  his  grey  hair ;  and  Mary,  who 
was  at  the  deanery  daily,  had  got 
back  to  the  feeling  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  girlhood  —  it  half 
frightened  her  sometimes  —  that 
Harvey  Falkland  was  her  property. 
He  never  spoke  one  word  of  love; 


but  as  the  feeling  of  the  old  times 
came  back  the  old  ideas  came  too, 
and  without  the  utterance  of  a 
syllable  these  two  people  were  as 
lovers  again.  Every  one  thought 
that  Harvey  had  spoken  to  her,  but 
he  had  not  He  had  been  twice  to 
London  to  see  a  medical  friend,  and 
he  had  brought  back  good  accounts 
of  himself,  and  every  one  was  satis- 
fied but  Isabel,  who  said  he  grew 
thinner  and  thinner. 

It  is  hard  to  break  into  happi- 
ness by  evil  omens  and  needless 
cares.  When  she  spoke  to  Harvey 
he  would  say,  'Oh,  don't  think 
about  that;  I  am  so  happy  now.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  better 
in  life  than  this  ?* 

He  had  hardly  said  so  when  he 
seemed  to  swoon  in  his  chair. 

You  must  know  that  the  doctors 
had  been  talking  of  his  heart.  'Only 
functional  derangement  —  nothing 
organic.1  But  when  he  recovered 
he  said,  'Matthew,  help  me  up- 
stairs. I  shall  not  trouble  you 
again.'  Bright  days  came  overy 
now  and  then,  and  at  such  times 
they  visited  him  in  his  room.  Mat- 
thew and  the  good  old  Dean  were 
his  nurses,  and  the  old  man  bore 
up  wonderfully. 

'  You  won't  take  it  too  much  to 
heart,  father?' 

'  My  son,  no.  The  separation  will 
not  be  for  long.  The  young  may 
die,  but  the  old  must' 

After  that  Harvey  and  his  father 
understood  the  truth,  and  they  kept 
the  secret  together.  But  one  day 
Mary  was  there  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt and  Matthew. 

'  You  did  not  know  me  when  we 
first  met,'  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  a  strange  smile.  She  did  not 
answer  him,  and  he  went  on.  'I 
had  not  seen  you  since  that  morning 

when — when ' 

He  hesitated,  with  his  large  soft 
oyes  fixed  upon  her  tenderly. 

'When  I  did  right,  Harvey.'  And 
she  knelt  down  by  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  lying.  '  Tell  me  if  I 
did  right,'  she  said,  with  her  head 
bowed  down,  and  her  hand  laid  on 
his. 

'  Yes,  my  darling  I'  A  quiver  ran 
through  her  whole  frame  as  he 
spoke  the  words,    'Yes,  my  dar- 
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ling,  yon  did  light  Yon  said  that 
the  Borrow  most  end  with  ourselves. 
Ton  said  your  wonnds  were  healed ; 
mine  are  now,  I  think,  for  I  believe 
yon  were  right'  Then,  as  if  to 
amuse  her,  he  said, '  Matthew  and  I 
bare  been  talking  of  a  ride  we  once 
had  at  Oxford,  up  to  the  Gharlbnry 

Stes  '—he  smiled— '  and  the  end  of 
9  story,  of  vbioh  I  then  spoke  the 
first  words.  Is  coming  now.' 

She  did  not  quite  understand  him ; 
she  rose  to  go. 

'  Good-bye,  Harvey.  I  am  coining 
again  to-night'  He  took  her  hand 
and  repeated  these  lines  that  follow, 
adding,  '  Matthew  will  tell  yon  the 
meaning  of  them  another  time. 


He  fell  back  as  she  turned  and 
drew  away  her  hand  with  a  second 
*  Good-bye.* 

She  tamed  and  spoke  to  Matthew. 
But  Mrs.  Mordaont  stepped  for- 
ward, and  whispered,  *  Hush  I' 

Harvey  Falkland's  last  words  had 
been  epoken,  and  he  was  dead, 

Tho  thoughts  of  the  old  Oxford 
days  and  the  memorable  ride  had 
bronght  the  lines  from  Tibullua  to 
his  mind: — 

'  May  I  behold  tee  when  my  lot  bow  coma  to 
Hay  I  bold  tbt*  with  my  sullBg  hud  u  I  dlf 

And  then  the  end  had  come. 

The  newspapers,  which  had  been 
giving  bad  accounts  of  Harvey's 
health,  now  told  of  his  death  with 
every  variety  of  hononrabl  eenloginm 


on  bis  life  and  talents.  Marietta 
wept  long,  and  grieved  truly.  Her 
husband,  who  had  known  Harvey 
wall,  sorrowed  too.  Lady  Mary 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  reviewed  the 
past  in  which  she  had  acted  with  a 
peaceful  satisfaction.  'He  never 
would  have  bean  so  great  a  man  if 
he  had  married  Mary.  He  never 
knew,  poor  man,  how  large  an 
amount  of  gratitude  he  owed  to 
mef 

'Mother!*  Marietta  cried  out,  'a 
wicked  fairy  put  a  hard  bit  into 
your  heart  before  you  were  chris- 
tened". I  know  it  must  have  been 
so.  Don't  talk  about  Harvey  Falk- 
land any  more.' 

'  My  love,'  said  Lady  Mary,  with 
gentle  surprise,  *  I  must  talk  about 
him.  I  never  admired  any  one 
mora  And  such  a  generous  crea- 
ture I  So  good  to  old  Mrs.  Smith ; 
so  kind  to  take  care  of  Fraulein: 
and  leaving  such  a  fortune  behind 
him;  and  then,  so  noble  to  have 
given  that  thirty  thousand  pounds 
to  Mary,  making  Matthew  receive 
it  and  wisely  managing  so  that  her 
name  never  appeared  in  his  will.  I 
wonder  if  Mary  will  marry  again1?  She 
would  be  a  very  good  match * 

•Don't,  mamma.  That  wicked 
fairy's  gift  will  be  my  death,  I 
think.  I  won't  bear  it  I'  said  Mari- 
etta, gravely,  and  looking  into  her 
mother's  little-understanding  eyes; 
'and  Mary  will  never  marry;  and 
now  she  will  always  wear  black. 
And  I  wish  I  was  charitable  enough 
not  to  hate  her  being  called  Smith  1" 
G.P. 


THUMBNAIL  STUDIES  IN  THE  LONDON  STREETS. 

LONDON     crowd     is    an    awful 
A         thing,  when  yon  reflect  upon  the 
y~-,S*       number  of  infamous  characters  of 
,v>      which  it  is  necessarily  composed. 
I  don't   care  what  crowd  it  is— 
whether  it  is  an  assemblage  of  *  raff' 
atasnhwbanfair,  a  body  of  Volun- 
teers, Rotten  Row  in  the  season,  or 
an  Exeter  Hall  May  meeting.  Somo 
ingenious  statistician  has  calculated 
that  one  in  every  forty  adults  in 
London  is  a  professional  thief ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  gentleman  who  adopts, 
almost  publicly,  the  profession  of 
burglar,  pickpocket,  or  area  sneak; 
who  lives  by  dishonesty  alone,  and 
who,  were  dishonest  courses  to  fail 
him,  would  have  no  means  whatever 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.    Bat  of  the 
really  disreputable  people  in  Lon- 
*.  ,       don,  I  suppose  that  acknowledged 
*"-$-*      thieves  do  not  form  one  twentieth 
portion.    Think  of  the  number  of 
men  now  living  and  doing  well,  as  respectable  members  of  society,  who 
are  destined  either  to  bo  hanged  for  murder  or  to  be  reprieved,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  the  hnmanitarianism  of  the  Home  Secretary  for 
the  time  being  may  take.    Murderers  are  not  recruited,  as  a  rule,  from 
the  criminal  classes.    It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  is 
murdered  for  his  or  her  wealth  by  a  professed  thief,  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.    Murder  is  often  the  crime  of  one  who  has  never 
brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  the  police  before.    It  is  the  crime 
of  the  young  girl  with  an  illegitimate  baby ;  of  the  jealous  husband,  lover, 
or  wife;  of  a  man  exposed  suddenly  to  a  temptation  which  he  cannot 
resist — the  temptation  of  a  good  watch  or  a  well-filled  purse,  which,  not 
being  a  professional  thief,  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  at  by  any  means 
short  of  murder.    Well,  all  the  scoundrels  who  are  going  to  commit  these 
crimes,  and  to  be   hung  or  reprieved  for  them  ;  accordingly,  are  now 
walking  about  among  us,  and  in  every  big  crowd  there  must  be  at  least 
one  or  two  of  them.     Then  the  forgers;    they  are  not  ordinarily  pro- 
fessional thieves;  they  are  usually  people  holding  situations  of  greater 
or  less  responsibility,  from  bank  managers  down  to  office  boys:  well,  all 
the  forgers  who  are  to  be  tried  at  all  the  sessions  and  assizes  tor  the  next 
twenty  years,  are  walking  about  among  us  as  freely  as  you  or  I.    Then 
the  embezzlers — these  are  always  people  who  stand  well  with  their  em- 
ployers and  their  friends.    I  remember  hearing  a  jndge  say,  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  a  savings  bank  clerk  for  embezzlement,  when  the  prisoner's 
counsel  offered  to  call  witnesses  to  character,  of  the  highest  respectability, 
that  he  attached  little  or  no  value  to  the  witnesses  called  to  speak  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  prisoner's  character  in  an  embezzlement  case,  as  a 
man  must  necessarily  be  of  good  repute  among  his  fellows  before  he  could 
be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  embezzlement  was  possible  to  him.    Then 
the  committers  of  assaults  of  all  kinds.    These  are  seldom  drawn  from 
the  purely  criminal  classes,  though,  of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which 
professional  thieves  resort  to  violence  when  they  cannot  obtain  their  booty 
by  other  means.    All  these  people — all  the  murderers,  forgers,  embezzlers, 
and  assaulters,  who  are  to  he  tried  for  their  crimes  during  the  next  (say) 
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twenty  years,  and,  moreover,  all  the 
murderers,  forgers,  embezzlers,  and 
r  suiters  whose  crimes  escape  de- 
tection altogether  (here  is  a  vast 
field  for  speculation  open  to  the 
ingenious  statisticians — of  whom  I 
am  certainly  one-— who  begin  with 
conclusions,  and  'try  back  to  find 
premisses!)  —  all  are  elbowing  ns 
about  in  the  streets  of  this  and  other 
towns  every  day  of  our  lives.  How 
many  of  these  go  to  make  up  a 
London  crowd  of,  say,  thirty  thou- 
sand people?  Add  to  this  unsavoury 
category  all  the  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts, past  and  to  come,  all  the 
army  of  swindlers,  all  the  betting 
thieves,  all  the  unconscientious  liars, 
all  the  men  who  ill-treat  their  wives, 
all  the  wives  who  ill-treat  their  hus- 
bands, all  the  profligates  of  both 
sexes,  all  the  scoundrels  of  every 
shape  and  dye  whose  crimes  do  not 
come  under  the  ken  of  the  British 
policeman,  but  who,  for  all  that, 
are  infinitely  more  harmful  to  the 
structure  of  London  society  than 
the  poor  prig  who  gets  six  months 
for  a  '  wipe,'  and  then  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  your  associates  when- 
ever you  venture  into  a  crowd  of 
any  magnitude  1 

Struck  by  these  considerations  (I 
am  not  a  deep  thinker,  as  I  hinted 
in  a  former  paper— if  I  thought 
more  deeply  about  them  I  might 
find  reasons  which  would  induce 
me  to  throw  these  considerations  to 
the  winds),  I  beg  that  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  all  the  remarks  that  I 
may  make  in  favour  of  the  people 
who  form  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, are  subject  to  many  mental 
reservations  as  to  their  probable 
infamy  and  possible  detection. 

In  the  initial  is  a  gentleman  who, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  a 
sufficiently  fortunate  one,  and  stands 
well  up  among  the  captains*  and 
lieutenant-colonels  of  his  regiment 
of  Guards.  He  has  seen  service  in 
the  Crimea,  as  his  three  undress 
medals  testify.  He  is,  I  suppose, 
on  his  way  to  the  orderly-room  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  for,  at  this  morte 
saison,  his  seniors  are  away,  and  he 
is  in  command.  Unlike  most  Guards- 
men, he  knows  his  work  thoroughly, 
tor  he  was  the  adjutant  of  his  bat- 
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talion  for  the  six  or  seven  years  of 
his  captaincy.  He  is  a  strict  sol- 
dier ;  rather  feared  by  his  subalterns 
when  he  is  in  command,  but  very 
much  liked  notwithstanding.  He 
has  married  a  wealthy  wife,  has  a 
good  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  a 
place  in  Inverness-ehire,  with  grouse- 
moors,  deer-forests,  and  salmon- 
streams  of  the  right  sort  He  is 
thinking  of  standing  for  the  county, 
at  his  wife's  suggestion,  but  beyond 
a  genial  interest  in  conservative  suc- 
cesses, he  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  politics.  Everybody 
likes  him,  but  he  may— I  say,  he 
may  —  be  an  awful  scoundrel  at 
bottom. 

Here  are  two  young  gentlemen 
(on  the  next  page),  who  appear  to  be 
annoying  a  quiet-looking  and  rather 
plain  young  milliner.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  this  is  a  group  which 

5 resents  itself  much  too  often  to  the 
•numb-nail  Sketcher.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  two  young 
men  are  always  disgraceful  bullies 
of  unprotected  young  women,  or 
that  the  unprotected  young  women 
are  always  the  timid,  shrinking 
girls  that  they  are  commonly  repre- 
sented to  be  in  dramas  of  domestic 
interest,  and  in  indignant  letters  to 
the '  Times '  newspaper.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  only  too  often  happens  that 
the  shrinking  milliner  is  quite  as 
glad  of  the  society  of  the  young  men 
who  accost  her  as  the  young  men 
are  of  hers,  although  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  in  the  present  case  the 
girl  seems  a  decent  girl,  and  her 
annoy  era  two  '  jolly  dogs '  of  the 
most  objectionable  type.  One  of 
them  is  so  obliging  as  to  offer  her 
his  arm,  while  the  other  conde- 
scends to  the  extent  of  offering  to 
carry  her  bandbox,  an  employment 
with  which  he  is  probably  not  alto- 
gether imfamiliar  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  avocations*  She  will 
bear  with  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  the  hope  that  her  continued  si- 
lence will  induce  them  to  cease  their 
annoyance,  and  when  she  finds  that 
their  admiration  is  rather  increased 
than  abated  by  her  modest  demean- 
our, she  will  stop  still  and  request 
them  to  go  on  without  her.  As  this 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  she  will 
cross  the  road,  and  they  will  follow 
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her.      At    length  their   behaviour  the  collar,  and  be  knocked  doTm 

will  perhaps  be  Doticed  by  a  plucky  himself  by  the  other.    Upon  tbis  a 

hat  injudicious  passer  by,  who  will  fight  will  ensue,  the  young  milliner 

twist  one  of  them  on  to  his  bock  by  will  escape,  and  the  whole  thing 


will  end  unromantically  enough  in  fortable  and  contented  Guardsman 

the  station  -house.  in  the  initial.    He  is  one  of  the  In- 

Here  is  an  unfortunate  soldier,  a  dian   army  of  martyrs,   who   has 

fit  and  proper  contrast  to  the  com-  given  up  all  hope  of  anything  like 


promotion,  and,  after  a  life  of  bat-  adjntantcy.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
ties,  has  subsided  into  that  refuge  disappointed  man,  but  he  is  much 
for  destitute  officers,  a    volunteer      too  well  bred  to  trouble  you  with 
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pump  him  on  the  subject,  and  it 
yon  will  find  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  British  and  Indian  forces  has 
molted  in  com  plications  that  you 
cannot  understand,  and  that  one  of 
these  amplications  is  at  the  bottom 
of  hia  retirement  from  active  service. 
He  has  strong  views  upon,  and  a 
certain  Interest  in,  the  Band*  and 
Kirwee  prise  money,  sod  be  looks 
forward  to  buying  an  annuity  tor 
his  mother  (who  lets  lodgings)  with 
bis  share,  if  he  should  ever  get  it, 
He  is  poor— that  is  to  ear,  his  in- 
come is  small ;  bat  he  always  ma- 
nages to  dress  well,  sad  looks  gen- 
tlemanly from  a  gentleman's — al- 
though, perhaps,  not  from  a  tailor's 
—point  of  view. 


gaily  from  screaming  farce  to  rol- 
licking '  comic  copy,'  and  back  again 
from  rollicking  comic  copy  to 
screaming  fcree.  Bnt  this  is  not 
exactly  true  of  his  professional  ex- 
istent*. He  is  but  a  moody  buffoon 
in  private  life,  much  addicted  to  the 
smoking  of  long  clay  pipes  and  the 
contemplation  of  bad  boots.  He  is, 
at  bottom,  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  a  sufficiently  industrious  one. 
He  is  mnch  chaffed  for  his  moody 
nature  now,  bnt  he  will  die  some 
day,  and  then  many  solemn  bumpers 
■will  be  emptied  by  his  club  fellows 
of  t*  ■  ■      ■ 


that  underlaid  that  thin  Teneer  of 


This  rather  heavy  and  very  melan- 
choly-looking gentleman  with  the 
thick  black  beard  is  a  purveyor  of 
touch-and-go  farces  to  the  principal 
metropolitan  theatres.  He  also  does 
amusing  gossip  for  the  provincial 
journals,  light  frothy  magazine  ar- 
ticles, dramatic  criticisms  for  a 
weekly  paper,  and  an  occasional 
novel  of  an  airy,  not  to  say  extremely 
trivial  nature.  His  name  in  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  light  litera- 
ture, and  also  to  entlraeiaBtio  play- 
goers who  go  early  and  come  away 
late.  He  is  supposed  by  them  to 
pass  a  butterfly  existence,  flitting 


Here  is  a  sketch  from  the  window 
at  White's.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Senior  and  the  Carlton,  but  he 
is  seldom  seen  at  either.  He  pre- 
fers the  view  from  White's,  ana  be 
prefers  the  men  he  meets  there,  and 
he  likes  the  ohattiness  of  that  fa- 
mous club.  He  knows  everybody, 
doss  the  old  major,  and  has,  in  his 
time,  been  everywhere.  He  has 
nerved  in  a  dozen  different  capaci- 
ties, and  in  almost  as  many  Hervioes; 
indeed,  his  range  of  military  experi- 
ence extends  from  a  captaincy  of 
Basbi  Bazouks  to  a  majority  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  He  has  been  rather 
a  sad  dog  in  his  time,  but  he  is 
much  quieter  now,  and  is  extremely 

pular  among  dowage      '  '   ' ' 

e  watering-places. 
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This  yonng  gentleman  ia  a  Foreign 
Office  clerk,  and  he  is  just  now  on 
his  way  to  discharge  his  arduous 
duties  in  that  official  paradise,  lie 
is  a  rather  weak-headed  yonng  gen- 
tleman, of  very  good  family  and 
very  poor  fortune,  and  in  course  of 


time  he  will  churn  np  into  a  very 
sound,  serviceable  ambassador.  At 
present  he  does  not  '  go  ont '  witb 
the  government,  though  that  dis- 
tinction may  be  in  reserve  for  him 
if  he  perseveres  in  his  present  ju- 
dicious course  of  gentlemanly  sleepi- 


ness. He  is,  in  common  with  most 
of  his  Foreign  Office  fraternity,  a 
great  deal  too  well  dressed.  It  is 
really  astonishing  that  young  men 
of  birth  and  breeding,  as  most  of 
these  Foreign  Office  clerks  are, 
should  be  so  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so 


utterly  offensive  to  men  of  cultivated 
taste  as  a  suit  of  bran  new  clothes. 
His  views,  at  present,  are  limited  to 
his  office,  the  '  Times,'  his  club,  and 
any  shootings  or  fishings  that  may 
be  offered  to  him  by  friendly  pre- 
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A  FEW  yean  ago— it  is  easy  to 
find  oat  how  many,  for  it  was 
at  the  close  of  that  terrible  Indian 
mutiny  time  of  1857  and  1858—  I 
found  myself  so  shattered  in  health, 
and  broken  down  in  spirits,  by  some 
twelve  months  of  hard  service  in 
the  north-west  provinces,  where  re- 
bellion had  been  the  hottest,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  take  sick  leave; 
the  spring  was  then  too  far  advanced 
to  make  a  homeward  voyage  through 
the  Bed  Sea  a  prudent  step  for  one 
in  my  condition,  so  I  resolved  on 
seeking  change  and  cure  in  a  cheaper 
and  speedier  fashion,  by  going  off  to 
one  of  the  many  delightful  sanitaria 
in  the  Himalayas. 

The  curious  among  the  readers  of 
this  little  sketch  must  forgive  me  if 
I  withhold  the  name  of  the  station  to 
which  I  went;  and  they  must  like- 
wise further  exercise  that  Christian 
feeling  towards  me  for  introducing 
in  the  disguise  of  fictitious  names 
the  various  characters  that  figure 
here.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my 
readers  of  Indian  experiences  may 
identify  not  only  the  place,  but  also 
some  of  the  individuals ;  to  all  such, 
if  any  there  be,  I  can  only  say — 
exercise  by  all  means  your  memories 
and  perceptive  powers  to  the  utmost, 
if  you  please. 

A  pleasant  little  spot  was  this 
retreat  of  mine,  among  the  pine- 
covered  hills,  backed  by  range  upon 
range,  ending  in  mountain  summits 
clad  in  a  glistening  garment  of  never 
changing  snow;  while,  far  below, 
like  a  grey  misty  ocean,  lay  the 
sandy  plains,  traced  here  and  there 
by  silver  veins,  fast  and  broad  flow- 
ing rivers  in  reality,  but  seen  from 
such  a  distant  height,  looking  like 
thin  serpentine  lines  of  gleaming 
light  The  pure,  free  atmosphere ; 
the  cool  breezes ;  the  tempered  sun 
—no  longer  feared  and  avoided  as 
an  enemy,  but  courted  and  enjoyed 
as  a  benefactor— all  these,  and  end- 
less other  beauties,  silent  appeal- 
ings  from  nature  to  man's  oetter 
sense,  seemed  almost  to  bring  back 
upon  me  a  tranquillity  of  6pint,  and 


a  delicious  feeling  of  contentment 
and  repose— a  state  of  mind  which 
many  years  of  military  life,  with 
its  rough  experiences  and  hardening 
influences,  had  banished  for  awhile. 
I  cannot  say  that  civilization  and 
the  congregation  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures  had  added  much  to  what 
nature  had  done  towards  making 
the  place  enjoyable;  but  this  view 
of  the  case  depended  of  course  upon 
one's  peculiar  character  and  dispo- 
sition. Mine,  I  fear,  had  imbibed, 
from  my  profession,  which  had 
forced  me  to  a  mere  existence  in 
some  of  the  dullest  and  most  detest- 
able of  the  many  dull  and  detestable 
places  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  India,  a  dash  of  the 
cynic,  the  misanthrope,  and  the 
materialist;  a  state  of  mind  which  I 
only  found  to  be  acquired  and  not 
inherent  when  my  thoughts  travelled 
back,  as  they  very  often  did,  to  the 
home  far  away,  and  to  those  among 
whom  my  earlier  years  had  been 
passed.  It  was  then,  and  only  then, 
perhaps,  I  discovered  that  there  re- 
mained in  my  nature  a  little  of  the 
sympathy  and  warmth  towards  others 
which  is  born  in  all  of  us,  more  or 
less. 

There  was  the  church,  of  course, 
utterly  deserted  for  six  days  out  of 
the  seven;  but  on  the  seventh  hold- 
ing high  gala,  for  then  were  gathered 
together  in  great  force  the  whole 
feminine  strength,  or  rather  weak- 
ness, of  the  station,  gorgeously  attired 
in  the  Paris  fashions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  club  likewise,  close 
to,  though  clearly  an  institution  of 
utter  antagonism,  but  which  there 
is  no  denying  got  by  far  the  best  of 
it,  for  the  club  days  were  six  of  the 
seven,  besides  the  nights  too ;  rarely 
out  of  those  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  hours  weekly  could  one  pass 
by  without  hearing  the  clicking  of 
billiard  balls,  or  without  seeing, 
through  some  of  its  many  windows, 
silent  parties  of  four  seated  at  whist 
tables,  shuffling,  cutting,  dealing, 
and  going  through  the  mysteries  of 
the  game,  intent  as  though  the  fete 
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of  Britkh  India  depended  upon  their 
play. 

Than,  topmost  on  one  of  the  many 
peaks  of  the  hill  over  which  the 
station  spread,  stood,  with  the  Eng- 
lish flag  waving  over  it,  the  house 
of  the  governor  of  the  province— 
the  centre  of  a  world— a  small 
world,  certainly,  yet  as  brimful  as 
any  larger  one  of  anxieties  and 
fears,  hopes  and  aspirations,  running 
over  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  Where 
the  golden  oalf  of  self-interest  waa 
elevated  and  worshipped  unceas- 
ingly, as  it  is  everywhere  elevated 
ana  worshipped  in  this  world  of 
ours — a  centre  it  waa  to  which 
all  looked,  many  for  advancement, 
others  for  approval  and  praise; 
some,  the  sbenrtoomers  and  offenders, 
for  moderation  and  forgiveness;  all 
for  something  or  another,  from  a 
coveted  appointment  down  to  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Banged  round 
about,  respectfully,  yet  very  mode- 
rately subordinate,  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  general  of  the  division. 
where,  from  the  top  of  a  more  hum- 
ble staff  waved  a  flag  of  smaller 
size;  and  the  commissioner,  besides 
those  of  other  civil  and  military 
magnates ;  then,  promiscuously 
mingled,  came  the  smaller  fry— the. 
gudgeons,  the  minnows,  ana  the 
tittlebats  of  the  social  eeaa 

We  were  jwon  settled  down  in  a 
small  house,  which  by  a  very  liberal 
construction  of  an  English  term  had 
been  described  to  me  by  the  house 
agent  as  'famished.'  I  say  we, 
though  it  seems  that  my  companion 
has  not  been  introduced;  aa  he 
plays  rather  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  small  events  about  to  be  chroni- 
cled, it  is  only  fair  to  bring  him 
forward,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
by  the  grand  entrance,  and  not 
shuffle  him  in  up  the  back  stairs. 

Buckley  was  his  name— Charley 
Buckley— or,  as  he  had  always  been 
called  by  his  brother  officers,  Buckey. 
No  doubt,  it  had  been  thought 
that  by  eliding  the  *  V  the  name  was 
softened  down,  and  so  conveyed  a 
better  idea  of  the  affectionate  regard 
felt  for  him.  He  was  decidedly  a 
favourite  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  with  the  brutes  too; 
and  this  last  point  I  am  by  no 


means  disposed  to  treat  lightly,  for 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  is  a  marvellous  discernment 
sometimes  shown  by  dogs  and  horses, 
more  like  reason  than  instinct,  in 
the  spontaneous  attachments  and 
dislikes  which  they  form  towards 
us.  Buckley  oertainly  had  but  few 
enemies  either  among  human  or 
brute  kind.  I  don't  mean  to  main- 
tain by  this  that  nearness  to  moral 
perfection  ensures  friends,  or  that 
Buckley  was  very  close  to  that  im- 
possible standard  of  excellence  often 
read  of  but  never  met  with;  he  was 
only  a  rather  above  the  average 
specimen  of  the  young,  vigorous, 
well-educated,  ana  generous  Eng- 
lishman, such  as  our  public  schools 
and  colleges  send  out  into  the  world 
by  hundreds,  and  fortunate  it  is  for 
England  that  it  is  so.  A  good  rider 
across  country,  great  at  cricket, 
foot-ball,  and  rackets;  ever  ready 
to  join,  heart  and  soul,  in  promoting 
any  scheme  for  the  general  good  and 
amusement — whether  races,  balls, 
pjo-nios,  croqu&t  fights,  or  anything 
else.  He  added  to  this  a  frank, 
handsome  face;  an  open,  generous 
manner;  broad  shoulders,  and  five 
feeteleven ;  outwardand  superficial 
advantages*  which,  oppose  the.  feel- 
ing as  we  may,  prepossesses  most  of 
us  at  once.  Nor.  must  I  forget  to 
add  another  strong  point  m  his 
favour—*  liberal  allowance,  gene- 
rously and  freely  spent 

His  military  career  had  then  been 
bat  a  short  one,  he  having  joined 
the  regiment  in  which  X  was  a  cap- 
tain but  Ave  years  before.  Between 
us  there  had,  from  the  first,  existed 
a  great  friendship— the  sort  of  friend- 
ship generally  met  with-between  a 
younger  and  an  elder  brother,  not 
forgetting,  however,  a  dash  of  patron- 
age sometimes  on  Buckley^  psrt 
which  rather  amused  me.  My  greater 
age  (I  was  his  senior  by  about 
twelve  years),  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  character  among  the 
juniors,  and  some  of  the  older  officers 
too,  for  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  in  moat  matters  (I  am 
sadly  afraid  that,  spite  of  every  de- 
sire to  put  it  mildly,  I  am  here 
making  an  egotistical  fool  of  myself) 
had  given  me  a  degree  of  influence 
over  him  which  it  was  frequently 


and  what  came  of  U* 
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necessary  to  exercise,  often  to  the 
disturbance,  but  never  to  the  per- 
manent lessening  or  breaking  of 
our  attachment. 

And  so  ire  settled  down  to  peas 
the  summer  months  away,  Buciley 
devoting  his  time  to  the  Club  bil- 
liard tables  in  the  morning,  to  call- 
ing on  all  the  ladies,  married  and 
single,  in  the  place  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  riding  upon  the  Mall,  or 
lounging  at  the  Band  Stand  with 
the  prettiest  and  most  agreeable 
women  to  be  found;  while  ^follow- 
ing the  more  hermit-like  and 
thoughtful  propensities  of  mr  na- 
ture, devoted  myself,  with  little  ex- 
ception, to  reading  and  day-dream- 
ing, and  to  quiet  and  solitary  rambles 
among  the  hills,  not  forgetting  my 
Persian  and  other  studies—for  I  was 
grinding  hard  for  a  Staff  appoint- 
ment—content to  hear  of  the  doings 
of  the  little  world  around  us  from 
my  companion. 

'We  are  getting  up  a  Spins* 
Sweep,'  said  Buckley  to  me  a  week 
or  two  after  our  arrival;  •  will  you 
join  it?    They  are  great  fun.' 

We  were  standing  in  the  ve- 
randah in  the  early  morning,  drink- 
ing the  customary  tea,  and  eqjoying 
—at  least  I  was— the  fresh  air,  and 
luxuriating  in  the  bright  sunshine 
as  it  poured  slantingly  through 
the  branches  of  the  surrounding 
pines. 

'A  Spins*  Sweep!  What  on  earth 
is  that  V  I  replied. 

'Well,  a  Spinsters9  Sweepstake, 
since  you  don't  understand  contrac- 
tions of  your  native  tongue.  They 
are  generally  got  up  here  every  year, 
and  are  an  immense  resource  to  the 
poor  devils  who  don't  know  how  to 
kill  time,  as  well  as  an  amusement 
to  some  of  those  who  do/ 

'Tour  explanation  leaves  me  no 
wiser  than  before.' 

'Well,  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to 
find  a  man  of  your  intelligence  in 
so  benighted  a  state  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  time- 
killing  bachelors  in  these  diggings ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you 

rromise  first  of  all  to  take  a  ticket 
can't,  you  know,  expend  my  time 
and  energies  for  the  mere  diffusion 


of  knowledge  without  some  material 
result' 

'  Consider  it  promised,9  and  I  con- 
tinued with  a  smile, '  I  entrust  to 
you  both  my  purse  and  my  reputa- 
tion, so  be  careful  of  the  trust 

Meanwhile  Buckley  had  lighted  a 
cheroot,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
first,  and  what  he  always  declared 
to  be  the  most  delicious  smoke  of 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  com- 
fortable of  the  two  easy  chairs  our 


his  legs  upon  the  small  table,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  scanty 
stock  of  crockery  thereon;  leaning 
back  his  head  as  though  about  to 
fall  into  a  dreamy  contemplation  of 
the  rafters  of  the  verandah  roof,  ha 
took  two  or  three  luxuriously  lasy 
whins  before  oondesoending  to  pro* 
coed. 

•Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  this: 
you  must  know— from  hearsay,  of 
course  only,  because  you  dent  often 
go  prowling  about— that  there  are 
no  end  of  spins  here;  and  you  must 
know  that  there  are  no  end  of  fel- 
lows here  too.  Possibly  you  may 
guess— vinegary  old  cynic  as  yon 
are — that  it  may  sometimes  enter 
into  the  dear  little  heads  of  the 
aforesaid  spins— though  this  I  would 
not  myself  for  the  world  assert  but 
merely  just  suppose— that  a  state  of 
matrimony  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
pleasant  condition  of  existence  than 
that  of  lonely  virginity;  while  you 
may  have  an  idea,  moreover,  that  in 
the  hearts  of  us  solitary,  selfish, 
wretched  bachelors  there  is  a  sua* 

Scion  that  Hie  beer  and  skittles  of 
e,  or,  to  express  it  more  elegantly, 
the  claret  and  billiards  of  existence, 
are  not  likely  to  be  made  more 
plentiful  by  venturing  on  the  risky 
and  expensive  investment  of  a  wife. 
There/  he  went  on,  breaking  into 
one  of  his  gay  laughs,  which  had 
been  gradually  rising  as  he  spoke. 
'I  have  imconsckrasly  condensed 
into  a  nutshell  one  of  the  greatest 
social  problems  of  this  enlightened 
century.  Well,  to  proceed,  we  voung 
moral  philosophers,  seeing  and  com- 
prehending these  things,  have  re- 
solved to  derive  both  instruction 
and  amusement  from  the  study  of 
this  peculiar  phase  of  the  human 
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character,  male  and  female;  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  study  within  the 
compass  of  all,  and  so  make  it 
popular,  we,  knowing  the  love  of 
chance  inherent  in  all  men,  have 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  developing  the 
nobler  aim  by  pandering  to  the  ig- 
noble. To  go  into  practical  details, 
it  is  this:  we  get  out  a  list  of  all  the 
marriageable  girls  in  the  place,  not 
forgetting  the  widows,  should  there 
fortunately  be  any,  as  they  give  a 
wonderful  zest  to  the  thing,  and 
often  puzzle  the  oldest  moral  philo- 
sophers among  us.  These  names 
are  drawn,  and  the  man  who  draws 
the  name  of  the  girl  who  first 
marries  gets  the  stakes— in  fact  like 
a  Derby,  Ascot,  or  other  race  sweep, 
with  the  difference  that  women 
run  instead  of  horses,  and  the  stakes 
are  matrimony/ 

' I  see,'  I  replied ;  'and  to  carry 
the  simile  still  farther,  the  reputa- 
tion which  a  woman  earns  for  good 
running  depends  very  much  upon 
the  value  of  the  prize  carried  off/ 

'  Precisely  so.  That  uncharitable 
addition  comes  from  the  Very  bottom 
of  your  heart,  I  know.  But  the  fun 
of  the  thing  is  not  in  the  mere  lot- 
tery drawing,  but  in  the  buying  and 
selling  and  the  betting  that  follow, 
and  the  opportunities  for  exercising 
one's  observation  and  judgment ;  the 
rise  and  tall  in  the  value  of  likely 
fillies,  as  flirtations  keenly  watched 
grow  cooler  or  become  more  serious, 
is  perfectly  startling,  and  would 
stagger  the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  day  before 
and  the  day  after  a  ball  or  pic-nic  is 
the  time  for  speculation.  Oh,  it's 
just  the  sort  of  thing  you  would 
enjoy.  Tou  should  take  a  dozen 
chances  at  least/ 

'It  seems  to  me,'  for  I  was  half 
annoyed,  though  half  amused,  at  all 
this  — '  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
young  moral  philosophers,  as  you 
call  yourselves,  have  not  hit  upon 
an  amusement  either  very  generous 
or  considerate  towards  others,  but 
rather  suggestive  of  the  fable  of  the 
idle  boys  who  threw  stones  to  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  the  frogs. 
What  say  the  fathers  and  the 
brothers  of  the  fair  spinsters  to  this 
little  scheme?' 

'One  of  the  grandest  sciences  of 


life,  old  follow,  as  you  know,  is  to 
adapt  oneself  to  the  customs  end 
usages  of  the  society  into  which  we 
are  thrown.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
see  the  wisdom  of  following  this  ex- 
cellent philosophy.  Of  course,'  he 
continued,  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
'  we  keep  the  thing  tolerably  quiet, 
and  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one.* 

'  Fve  no  sisters,  either  married  or 
single,  nor  indeed  any  female  rela- 
tives at  all  here;  but  if  I  had  it 
would  not  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  think  that  they  might  unconsci- 
ously be  aiding  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  set  of  idle  young  fellows.' 

'It  is  not  often,'  said  Buckley, 
'that  we  find  yon  riding  the  con- 
ventional horse,  but  I  must  amy  yon 
have  certainly  got  upon  his  back 
now.  Do  you  suppose  thai  the 
matrimonial  chances  or  prospects-- 
the  term  is  fearfully  caddish,  heft 
for  want  of  a  better  it  must  de- 
do  you  suppose  that  the  matrimonial 
chances  or  prospects  of  one's  sisters 
at  home  are  not  speculated  upon  and 
discussed  among  their  aoquaintances 
there  fully  as  much  as  is  the  ease 
here?  and  do  yon  imagine  that  thaw 
is  less  of  real  respect  and  true  chi- 
valrous fooling  among  us  than  there 
is  among  the  scandal-mongering 
gossips  of  an  English  little  Pedling* 
ton?  No,  my  dear  Cox,  be  liberal 
and  dispassionate  as  yon  generally 
are,  and  don't  be  called  to  reason  by 
an  inexperienced  griff  like  myself, 
However,  enough  of  this;  rU  go 
and  tub,  and  then  we'll  breakfast, 
for  I've  promised  to  play  Tommy 
Marshall  at  billiards  at  the  Oiubat 
ten/ 

Whereupon  he  threw  away  the 
end  of  bis  cheroot,  yawned,  got  np» 
stretched  himself,  and  went  in* 
doors,  leaving  me  to  think  over  what 
had  been  said,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  very  soon  did,  that 
Buckley  had  shown  the  older  bead 
of  the  two,  and  the  greater  worldly 
experience  that  morning. 

Many  days  had  passed  since  our 
conversation  about  the  lottery;  and 
the  subject,  so  for  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, was  well  nigh  forgotten.  I 
was  busy  with  my  Moonshee  at  the 
mid-day  lesson  in  Persian,  Iran- 
slating  one  of  the  many  extravagant 
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stories  so  well  known  to  all  students 
of  that  language,  when  Buckley, 
with  a  young  officer  of  artillery 
named  Wateon,  dismounted  at  the 
door  and  came  in. 

'Well,  Cox/  as  he  threw  his  whip 
into  one  chair  and  his  hat  into 
another,  'deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
those  very  improper  Persian  tales  ? 
Thank  God,  my  education  in  that 
line  was  neglected,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand them;  but  send  away  Mr. 
Harshang  Dass,  put  aside  your 
books,  and  let's  have  some  tiffin, — 
and  above  all,  some  beer;  we  are 
both  dead-beat  after  our  ride  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mental  exertion  of  in- 
venting little  bits  of  scandal  and 
small-talk  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  women  [folk  on  whom  we  have 
been  calling/ 

'  Give  me  five  minutes,  and  I  will 
be  at  jour  service/  I  answered, 
after  a  nod  and  a  word  or  two  of 
greeting  to  Watson;  meanwhile 
make  yourself  useful  by  shouting 
until  you  wake  up  the  Ehitmulgars 
in  the  kitchen,  if  they  should  fortu- 
nately be  there,  and  not  off  at  the 
jDazaar. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  the 
teacher  had  been  dismissed,  books 
put  aside,  and  the  table  arranged 
for  lunch. 

'  In  what  a  conventional  age  we 
live/  Buckley  began,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  his  breath  after  empty- 
ing at  one  pull  a  pewter  of  bitter 
beer,  and  inverting  the  mug  upon 
the  table,  in  incontestable  proof  of 
his  having  really  emptied  it — 'in 
what  a  conventional  age  we  live. 
What  an  excellent  custom  it  would 
be  if  the  married  people  here  were 
to  keep  a  tap  of  cool  beer  in  their 
verandahs,  specially  for  the  refresh- 
ment and  support  of  all  morning 
callers.  It  would  be  an  immense 
charity  to  the  poor  thirsty  peacocks 
of  society,  like  Watson  ana  myself, 
and,  besides,  be  an  advantage  to 
themselves  too,  for  there's  no  de- 
nying we  should  be  much  more 
amusing  and  fluent  when  in  the 
drawing-room  than  we  can  be  now, 
under  the  present  rigorous  system, 
with  throats  full  of  dust,  and  ener- 
gies exhausted/ 

'  Scarcely  a  profitable  investment,' 
I  said   'for  the  benedicts;  it  is 


doubtful  whether  they,  and  their 
wives  too,  would  not  think  that 
morning  callers  could  be  got  at  too 
dear  a  price.' 

'You  look  at  things  in  too  com- 
mercial a  spirit ;  you  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  kind  of  barter  or  ex- 
change.' 

4  Nevertheless,  Buckley,  it  is  a 
spirit  which  is  the  basis  of  every 
act,  motive,  impulse,  and  feeling  of 
life—from  the  affection  of  a  mother 
for  her  child,  down  to  the  purchase 
of  a  penny  box  of  cigar-lights  in  the 
street:  however,  we  won't  discuss 
metaphysics  now/ 

'But/  put  in  Watson,  'there's  no 
doubt  a  couple  of  glasses  of  cool 
sherry,  administered  by  the  servant 
before  one  went  in,  would  be  both 
sensible  and  pleasant,  without  being 
open  to  the  charge,  as  Buckley's 
suggestion  is,  of  coarseness.' 

'It  reminds  me  of  old  Mrs. 
Briggs,  the  wife  of  Briggs,  of  the 
Commissariat,  who  gives  milk- 
punoh— made  of  Commissariat  rum 
of  oourse— to  her  visitors :  did  you 
ever  call  there?'  Buckley  asked  us. 

We  both  confessed  we  had  not, 
though  we  knew  of  her  by  hear- 
say. 

'I  did  once,'  he  went  on,  'and 
great  fun  it  was:  the  punch  was 
brought  in,  and  a  small  glass  forced 
down  my  throat— a  case  of  no  com- 
pulsion, only  you  must  The  size  of 
the  dose  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of 
the  visitor:  subs  and  captains  get 
a  small  glass,  field-officers  a  larger 
one,  and  so  on :  one  day  the  general 
called,  and  he  was  made  to  take 
some  in  a  mug/ 

'It  is  a  pity  that  she  stands  too 
near  the  bottom  of  the  metaphorical 
ladder  for  her  good  example  to  be- 
come fashionable/ 1  said ;  '  but  it  is 
clear,  from  the  graduated  scale  by 
which  she  measures  out  her  punch, 
that  she  has  learnt  something  from 
the  manners  of  the  upper  ten/ 

'  There  was  a  good  story  told  of 
her  the  other  day/  Watson  said; 
'she  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Robinson 
that  sho  always  got  her  boots  from 
Paris,  it  was  the  only  way  to  be 
well  fitted.  Mrs.  Bobinson  asked 
the  name  ot  her  maker.  "Droit  and 
Gauche,"  answered  old  Mrs.  Briggs, 
with  the  most  delightful  uncon- 
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seriousness  in  the  world  She  had 
seen  the  words,  one  inside  each 
hoot,  and  had  jumped  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  the  names  of  the 
makers!' 

'By-the-way,  Cox,'  said  Buckley, 
after  our  laughter  had  ceased  '  the 
drawing  for  the  sweep  comes  off  this 
afternoon  at  Baker's  bungalow— you 
know  Baker,  of  the  Seikhs?— will 
you  come?— Watson  and  I  are 
going.* 

'No;  lam  afraid  not:  this  is  the 
last  safe  day  for  the  mail,  so  this 
afternoon  must  be  given  up  to 
writing  English  letters;  you  must 
look  after  my  interests  at  the  lottery. 
Who  are  the  favourites?  I  in* 
quired. 

'  Opinions  differ,  of  course  ,*  some 
say  one,  some  another,'  Buckley 
replied.  '  There's  Miss  Macdonald, 
the  brigadier's  daughter,  who  only 
came  out  last  cold  weather ;  she  is 
really  engaged  to  Edwards,  the  com- 
petition wallah,  and  the  wedding  is 
to  come  off  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
time:  will  other  matches  be  made 
up,  and  will  they  come  off  before 
them?  Surely  there  will.  There 
are  lots  of  likely  girls  here  this 
summer.  There's  Miss  Mnnro,  sister 
of  Munro  of  the  Civil  Service,  only 
three  months  from  England,  with  a 
complexion  as  fresh  as  paint,  besides 
a  small  something  a  year;  Miss 
Battle,  sister  of  Mrs.  Butler,  without 
much  complexion,  and  no  money, 
but  a  tip-ton  figure;   walks  like 

Juno,   and  sits  a  horse  like ■ 

Here  Buckley  broke  down  for  want 
of  a  simile. 

'  An  Amazon/  suggested  Watson, 
with  a  laugh. 

'  No  ungenerous  comparison  if 
you  please ;  then  there's  Kate  Max- 
well, who  lives  with  the  Fullers,  a 
nice  girl ;  Miss  Bichardson,  the  ma- 
jor's daughter.' 

4  With  a  retrouBsSe  nose,  pink 
cheeks,  bright  eyes,  lively  spirits, 
and  a  good  temper,  but  no  regular 
features,  and  altogether  wanting  in 
style — what  the  Persian  writers 
happily  describe  as  the  beauty  of 
the  young  jackass/  I  put  in  paren- 
thetically. 

'  Besides,'  Buckley  went  on,  regard- 
less of  the  interruption,  '  a  host  of 


other  girla^  no*  forgetting  the  charm- 
ing widow,  Mrs.  Tollitt,  any  one  of 
them  likely  to  win  in  my  opinion. 
Good  gracious,  when  we  consider 
that  four  long  months  are  before 
us,  it  is  positively  absurd  to  attempt 
to  say  what  may  be.  Why,  in  this 
country  a  man  may  almost  be  en- 
gaged, married,  and  the  father  of 
twins  in  that  6pace  of  time. ' 

'  We'll  say  nothing  about  the  last 
matter;  but  it  is  certainly  ample 
time  for  the  first  two  events  to  come 
off,'  I  remarked. 

4  But/  exclaimed  Watson,  with  a 
look  partly  inquisitive  and  partly 
amused  at  Buckley,  '  you  have  for- 
gotten little  Carry  Wharton,  her 
place  is  first,  decidedly.' 

'Little  Carry  Wharton,  Utile 
Carry  Wharton,'  I  repeated^— ■  to 
think  of  your  leaving  her  out  of  the 
list!  Why,  she  u  the  prettiest  and 
best  girl  I  know,  and  should  stand 
above  ail.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  a  nice  girl/  Buckley 
replied,  with  an  attempt  at  careless- 
ness which  he  did  not  carry  off  very 
well. 

'  You  have  been  rather  attentive 
in  that  quarter  of  late,  I  think/  I 
observed,  after  a  short  pause. 

'Not  attentive  in  the  way  that 
you  imply  or  that  freopfe  generally 
mean,  by  the  word,'  said  Back- 
ley,  flushing  a  little.  '  Yoti  know 
that  her  brother  and  I  "were  at 
Bugby  together— her  >rofher  Harry 
of  whom  she  was  so  fond;  he  was 
killed  before  Delhi— you  must  re- 
member.9 

•  Yes,  poor  fellow!  a  fine  gallant 
boy  he  was— and  Carry  Wharton  fc 
now  almost  without  near  relations. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  foe  may 
claim  her  before  long,  and  prove,  as 
good  a  husband  to  her  as  she 'de- 
serves.' 

'  Both  her  parents/  Buckley  went 
on,  'have  been  dead  fiome  yean, 
and  she  now  lives  with  bier  sister, 
Mrs.  Jurton;  the  small  pension  as 
a  colonel's  orphan  being  all  she  has 
to  depend  upon,  1  fancy/ 

'However/  he  added,  jumping 
up,  '  it  is  time  to  be  off.  Take  a 
soda  and  brandy  and  light  up  an- 
other cheroot  first,  Watson;  and 
Cox/  turning  to  me,  '  don't  expect 
me  home  to  dinner  to-night— lam 
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engaged  to  the  Jurtons  for  croquSt 
at  five,  with  a  ticket  for  soup  after- 
wards.   Au  rewrir,  old  fellow.1 

Watson  gave  me  a  humorous 
look  as  Buckley  finished,  said 
'  Good-bye,'  and  went  ont;  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  they  were  both 
cantering  off  in  the  direction  of 
Baker's  house, 

English  letters  written  and  sent 
to  the  post,  a  solitary  dinner 
quickly  disposed  of,  two  hours  of 
reading,  followed  by  a  pipe, 
brought  the  day  to  an  end.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  my  having  turned 
into  bed  when  1  was  suddenly 
roused  up  by  the  sound  of  Buckley's 
familiar  voice  at  the  bedside—'  Cox, 
are  you  asleep?' 

'You  might  have  ascertained 
that*  if  anxious  to  know,  without 
waking  me  to  ask/  I  replied  rather 
sharply,  for  this  sudden  invasion 
rather  put  me  out. 

'  Don't  be  out  of  temper,  Cox;  I 
am  sorry  to  have  awoke  you;  but 
I  could  not  go  to  bed  without,  first 
speaking  with  you.' 

His  look,  seen  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  small  night-lamp,  was  thoughtful 
and  anxious,  while  there  was  a  sub- 
dued tone  in  hia  voice  as  unusual 
as  was  the  serious  expression  upon 
his  face. 

'  Something  is  the  matter,'  I  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up  and  then  sud- 
denly sitting  down  upon  the  side 
of  the  bed.  '  What  has  happened  ? 
Any  news  from  the  plains?  Has 
the  Nana  been  taken  r  Every  one's 
thoughts  in  those  days  turned  upon 
the  mutiny,  and  the  uncaught  mon- 
ster who  had  played  so  fiendish  a 
part  in  it  '  Has  the  Nana  been 
taken?*  I  repeated. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Buckley,  smiling  at 
my  earnestness.  '  I  have  no  such 
good  news  to  tell  It  is  about  my- 
self that  X  want  to  speak.  Since 
we  parted  this  afternoon  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself.' 

'  Which  generally  means  that  a 
man  has  proposed— is  it  so  with 
you?' 

'Yea/ 

'  In  that  case  advice  would  come 
too  late —so  I'll  say  nothing.' 

'  I  don't  want  your  advice;  but 
simply  to  tell  you  all  about  it  if 


you  will  listen.  But  you  may  pre- 
fer going  to  sleep  again,  so  I'll  leave 
you,'  and  he  turned  to  go. 

My  seeming  indifference  had  net- 
tled him.  It  was  but  a  seeming 
indifference  —  all  the  while  my 
thoughts  had  been  in  a  confused 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
made  still  more  confused  by  his. 
sudden  and  unexpected  confession. 

1  Sit  down,  Buckley  and  tell  me 
as  much  or  as  little  as  von  like — 
you  can  trust  me,  I  think'  I  said 
no  more,  but  left  him  to  begin  in 
his  own  way  and  when  he  pleased. 

'  It  all  came  of  that  cursed  sweep 
—confound  the  thing  and  all  those 
who  started  it!'  he  savagely  jerked 
out,  as  though  it  were  a  relief  to  his 
feelings  to  get  it  out;  then,  conti- 
nuing more  slowly — '  We  went  to 
the  drawing,  Watson  and  I ;  a  lot  of 
men  were  there — among  them  that 
insufferable  snob,  Smith  of  the  Bra- 
goons.  You  know  how  thoroughly 
I  detest  the  fellow?' 

A  quiet  nod  was  my  reply.  One 
of  the  impulses  of  my  companion 
was  a  hearty  prejudice  against  the 
Queen's  officers  generally,  an  old 
feeling,  and,  even  at  that  time,  a 
very  prevalent  one  among  the  offi- 
cers in  the  late  Company's  army— a 
feeling  which,  it  is  only  just  to  say, 
was  most  religiously  and  warmly 
reciprocated. 

'  Well,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
this  Smith  drew  the  name  of  Miss 
Macdonald.  He  was  awfully  elated 
at  this,  wanted  to  back  her,  and  of- 
fered to  take  four  to  one  in  hundreds 
—-rupees,  of  course ;  so  I  gave  him 
the  odds.  The  bet  was  booked,  and 
I  swore  to  myself— for  he  had  posi- 
tively put  me  out  of  temper— that 
he  should  never  win— not  for  the 
sake  of  the  paltry  stakes  or  the  still 
more  paltry  bet,  I  don't  care  one 

Eenny  for  them,  but  he  shall  not 
ave  the  laugh  of  me.'  And  here 
the  Grand  Turk  looked  very  scorn- 
ful and  very  savage  too,  as  though 
the  committing  of  serious  violence 
upon  the  absent  dragoon  would  have 
been  very  agreeable  indeed.  '  After 
that  I  went  to  the  Jurtons  to  play 
croquet  I  was  thoroughly  out  of 
temper,  and  did  all  sorts  of  reckless 
things— went  through  the  same 
hoops  twice,  croquetted  away  my 
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partner's  ball  into  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  by  the  time  the 
game  was  over  had  made  enemies 
for  life  of  all  the  players,  friends  as 
well  as  foes.  After  the  people  were 
gone,  Garry  Wharton  and  I  walked 
about  the  garden.  I  feel  like  a 
blackguard,  Cox/  he  went  on,  pas- 
sionately, 'in  mixing  up  all  these 
things  almost  in  the  same  breath; 
but  it  can't  be  helped— it  was  then 
that  I  proposed  to  her.' 

'And  she  accepted  you?' 

'Yes— provided  Mrs.  Jurton,  who 
is  her  nearest  relative,  makes  no 
objection.' 

'  Then  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
settled:  her  consent  is  certain;  so 
you  have  only  to  look  sharp  not  only 
to  win  a  wife  but  to  gain  a  bet  too. 

'  And  carry  off  the  sweepstake  as 
well,  since  you  prefer  to  jest  about 
the  matter/  he  answered,  bitterly. 
'  I  drew  Carry  Wharton's  name — 
But,  for  God's  sake,  Cox,'  he  went 
on, '  say  no  more  of  this  miserable 
lottery!  I  looked  to  you  for  sympa- 
thy and  comfort,  and  not  for  chaff/ 

'  I  can't  see  that  you  stand  much 
in  need  of  either  sympathy  or  com* 
fort,'  I  added.  '  You  nave  proposed 
to  a  most  amiable  girl,  who  I  have 
long  thought  was  more  than  fond  of 
you,  and  towards  whom  I  have  also 
thought  your  feelings  were  more 
than  those  of  friendship.  She  will 
make  a  wife  of  whom  any  man  might 
be  proud.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
those  who  want  to  marry  could  get 
such  a  one— there  would  be  fewer 
bachelors  in  that  case,  I  think.' 

•That's  the  very  point/  said 
Buckley*  'I  don't  want  a  wife. 
Twelve  hours  ago  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  marrying,  and  no  more  desire 
to  marry,  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
But  above  all,  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  the  lottery  and  the  bet 
mixed  up  with  it  make  me  so  dis- 
gusted—confound it  all !' 

'  In  short,  you  begin  to  think  that 
there  are  after  all  objections  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy  through 
the  medium  of  spinster  sweep- 
stakes?' 

'  You  try  to  provoke  me— you  hit 
a  man  when  he  s  down !' 

'  My  dear  Buckley,  I  don't  sympa- 
thise with  you,  because  sympathy 
would  be  out  of  place.    Would  you 


have  me  sit  down  and  weep  over  the 
matter  and  encourage  you  to  do  the 
same?— to  moralize  feebly  on  the 
subject  of  hasty  and  imprudent  en- 
gagements, and  their  miserable  end- 
ings? to  offer  you  all  sorts  of  com- 
monplace consolation ;  in  short,  do  mj 
very  best  to  make  you  believe  your- 
self to  be  the  most  miserable  wretch 
in  the  world,  with  nothing  before 
you  but  a  wretched  future  or  sui- 
cide? The  thing  is  done  and  cannot 
be  undone. .  Even  supposing  it  pos- 
sible to  undo  it,  it  would  be  done 
again  ere  the  next  three  months  are 
past  Don't  blame  the  lottery  for 
it;  all  it  has  done  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  crisis  a  few  months  ear- 
lier, for  you  were  on  the  high  road 
to  an  engagement  with  Carry 
Wharton/ 

'  I  believe  you  are  right  I  be- 
lieve I  have  cared  far  more  for  her 
for  some  time  than  I  have  admitted 
even  to  myself.' 

'  Of  course  you  have/  I  went  on. 
'I  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  Sym- 
pathy and  comfort,  indeed!  You  will 
never  need  either  on  account  of  this. 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  her.  And 
God  forbid  that  she  should  ever  be 
in  need  of  them;  but  I  have  no 
fears  for  either  of  you  in  the  future.* 

'  But  then  the  bet  and  the  lottery/ 
said  Buckley.  '  People  will  mix  up 
them  with  this/ 

'Why  should  they?  It  was 
pretty  shrewdly  suspected  why  you 
had  been  so  much  interested  in  cro- 
quet at  the  Jurtons  of  late ;  besides, 
you  have  neither  won  the  a,bet  nor 
the  sweep  yet  Who  knows  but  one 
or  two  weddings  may  come  off  be- 
fore yours  ?  Perhaps/  I  added,  with 
a  smile, '  I  may  be  surprising  yon 
one  of  these  days  soon  by  throwing 
myself  away.  I  almost  think  it 
would  be  dangerous,  confirmed  old 
bachelor  as  I  am,  if  there  was  a 
second  Carry  Wharton  here/ 1  con- 
tinued more  seriously,  and  feeling 
very  much  inclined  to  sigh  as  I 
stopped.  'However,  good  night  I  I 
congratulate  you  most  sincerely  and 
heartily.' 

He  returned'  my  pressure  of  the 
hand  warmly,  and  with  a  smile,  said 
'Goodnight!'  and  turned  to  learo 
the  room. 

'  But,  selfish  fellow  as  I  am/  ho 
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ud,  coming  back  with  the  old  gay 
look  upon  his  face  and  the  cheerful 
tone  in  his  voice  again,  '  I  was  for- 
getting to  tell  you  your  fate— you 
are  quite  out  of  the  coach:  you 
drew  the  she  gorilla  of  the  place.' 

'  I  can  guess  who  you  mean/  and 
we  both  laughed.  '  Let  us  spare 
the  utterance  of  the  lady's  name, 
though  only  the  wails  would  hear  it 
Yes,  as  you  truly  'say,  I  am  out  of 
the  coach.'  It  was  clear  that  the 
name  of  Grace  Thompson  had  fallen 
to  my  lot,  a  girl  most  decidedly 
plain,  and  to  whom,  unfortunately, 
one  could  not  apply  the  alternative 
adjective — '  amiable/ 

'  Good-night,  once  more.' 

Time,  the  mighty  old  clock,  went 
on  ticking,  ticking— marking  off 
upon  the  dial  of  the  year  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months.  Wonderful 
old  clock  1  never  to  have  needed  any 
winding  up,  nor  oiling  of  wheels,  nor 
cleaning  of  mechanism  since  the 
works  were  first  set  going,  nor  ever 
likely  to,  to  the  very  end  of  its  exist- 
ence. Marvellous  old  chronometer ! 
never  varying  with  season  or  with 
place,  in  summer  the  same,  in  winter 
the  same,  in  all  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes the  same— at  the  equator  or 
at  the  pole,  on  mountain  summits  or 
in  deepest  valley  s— needing  no  regu- 
lating and  yet  never  having  its  de- 
crees questioned. 

The  middle  of  September  was 
past;  sick  leaves  aid  privilege 
leaves  were  drawing  to  a  close; 
grass  widowers,  who  had  been  kept 
down  in  the  plains  at  their  courts 
or  with  their  regiments  during  the 
tedious  summer  months,  began  to 
look  for  the  return  of  their  wives 
and  children.  It  was  clear  that  the 
long  summer  carnival  was  near  its 
end.  Camels  and  mules,  freighted 
with  furniture,  portmanteaus,  and 
packing-cases,  went  staggering  along 
the  downward  roads.  Tradesmen 
were  balancing  up  their  books, 
making  out  and  presenting  their 
'little  bills'  at  their  customers  like 
loaded  pistols,  and  causing  in  most 
cases  scarcely  less  consternation 
than  loaded  pistols  would  have,  es- 
timating the  bad  and  questionable 
debts,  and  calculating  the  probable 
gains.  The  club-manager  was  doing 


the  same  at  the  shopkeepers,  with 
the  same  sensational  results.  The 
clergyman,  commercial  in  his  way 
too,  gave  himself  up,  heart  and  soul, 
to  collecting  the  pew  rents  for  the 
waning  season,  circulating  a  sub- 
scription-list on  behalf  of  the  Addi- 
tional Clergy  Society,  and  debating 
whether  one  or  two  more  appeals  in 
the  shape  of  collections  could  not 
be  made  before  his  flock  became 
scattered  abroad.  The  season, 
viewed  in  a  matrimonial  light,  had 
been  a  most  disastrous  one.  The 
bachelors,  spite  of  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  lovely  spins,  had 
not  shown  themselves  equal  to  the 
occasion.  No  marriages,  not  even 
a  proposal,  had  been  brought  about ; 
Miss  Maodoaald's  engagement  still 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and 
Buckley  stood  revealed  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

It  is  hard,  or,  to  speak  more 
truthfully,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
with  what  feelings  the  poor  girls 
must  have  set  themselves  to  work 
to  superintend  the  repacking  of 
trunks  and  bonnet-boxes.  Many  a 
bitter  tear,  no  doubt,  fell  upon  the 
delicate  silks,  the  dear  pets  of  bon- 
nets, the  exquisite  croquet  boots, 
and  the  glossy  riding-hats,  as  one 
by  one  they  were  stowed  away. 
How  different  to  the  feelings  with 
which,  a  few  short  months  before, 
they  had  been  unpacked ;  then  all 
was  hope  and  anticipation,  now  all 
was  bitterness  and  despair.  The 
feelings  of  a  newly-fledged  M.P., 
who,  primed  with  a  virgin  speech, 
rehearsed  and  corrected  over  and 
over  again,  finds  the  debate  prema- 
turely brought  to  a  close  by  a 
division— or  the  soldier,  who,  after 
whetting  his  sabre  for  the  combat, 
is  forced  to  return  it  to  his  sheath 
after  a  little  bloodless  skirmishing 
— or  the  schoolboy  caught  in  the 
act  of  orchard  robbing  when  just 
about  to  fill  his  pockets  with  the 
coveted  fruit,  are  among  some  of  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  mas- 
culine life,  but  they  must  be  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  trials  of 
disappointed  spinsterhood. 

Nor  were  disappointment  and 
disgust  confined  to  the  spinsters 
only,  the  feelings  were  strong  and 
almost  general,  for  the  music  and 
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dancing  were  nearly  over,  and  the 
piper  bad  to  be  paid.  Married  life, 
like  single  life,  baa  its  cares,  as 
little  Mrs.  Williams,  who  looked  so 
happy  at  the  general's  ball  two 
nights  ago,  was  quite  ready  to  de- 
clare. Next  week  she  must  go 
down  to  rejoin  her  dear  Charles, 
who  was  unable  to  get  leave  this 
summer,  and  had  been  grilling  in 
the  plains  most  patiently.  How  on 
earth  she  was  to  tell  him  of  that 
bill  for  Us.  470,  just  sent  in  by  that 
horrid  Madame  valence,  she  really 
did  not  know.  It  was  perfectly 
awful  how  the  trifles  amounted  up 
—a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  or  so,  a 
new  bonnet,  and  a  lew  other  odds 
and  ends  were  all  she  had  had; 
however,  if  Charles  liked  her  to 
look  nice,  and  he  always  declared 
he  did,  why  he  must  not  mind  pay- 
ing for  his  whim.  She  was  not  ex- 
travagant, not  at  all;  and  then  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  the  horrid 
country  that  things  were  eo  dear. 
Then  there  was  tbe  charming  Mrs. 
Campbell :  her  dear,  old,  suspicious 
hubby  had  positively  written  that 
she  was  not  to  be  so  intimate  with 
that  dear,  delightful  Capt  Morton, 
the  A.D.O.  It  was  positively  shame- 
ful that  people  should  carry  stories 
about  her  to  her  husband's  ears. 
What  business  was  it  of  theirs  if 
Capt  Morton  was  kind  enough  to 
ride  with  her  on  the  Mall,  or  to 
walk  beside  her  jampan  to  the  Bank, 
or  to  send  her  nice  flowers  and 
fruit  ?  Nasty  meddling  old  things  1 
they  were  spiteful  and  Jealous,  and 
only  wanted  to  make  mischief.  So 
she  should  have  to  coax  her  dear 
hubby  when  she  got  back,  put  him 
in  good  temper  again,  and  make 
him  promise  never,  never  more  to 
listen  to  unkind  things  said  of  her, 
or  to  think  of  them  again. 

Every  one,  in  short,  was  out  of 
sorts,  more  or  less.  While  the  wo- 
men said  'Bother  the  place,'  the 
men  with  more  emphasis  exclaimed, 
'Damn  the  place;*  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  fiddling  and  dancing  were 
over,  and  the  settling-day  had  oome. 
But  there  were  two  exceptions  to 
this  state  of  things— Buckley  and 
Carry  Wharton;  the  wedding-day 
had  come  at  last  Smoothly  and 
safely  they  had  floated  down  the 


stream  of  courtship,  and  were  now 
to  be  safely  moored  in  the  matri- 
monial haven.  The  waters  had 
looked  uncertain  near  their  source, 
almost  promising,  many  might  have 
thought,  a  rough  and  anxious  voy- 
age; but  of  this,  I,  usually  the 
least  sanguine  of  men,  had  never 
felt  any  misgivings.  I  almost  begin 
to  think  that  my  cynicism  is  but  a 
theory  after  all,  and  noia  very  deep- 
seated  one  either,  always  breaking 
down  or  giving  way  when  brought 
to  a  practical  application. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
after  the  breakfast,  which  was  at  tbe 
Jurtons'  house,  we  gathered  in  the 
verandah  to  say  good-bye  and  God 
speed.  They  were  going  off  for  the 
honeymoon  to  a  house  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior,  there  to  remain  until 
the  time  came  for  Buckley  to  return 
to  his  regiment  It  was  doubtful 
whether  I  should  see  them  again  for 
some  time,  as  mv  examination  had 
been  passed,  and  orders  tad  been 
given  me  to  join,  wi&in  *>'  week,  the 
staff  appointment  to  whfafe  I  had 
been  gazetted. 

•  Cox,  my  dear  fellow/  said  Buck- 
ley, taking  me  by  the  arm  and  lead- 
ing me  back  into  the  dining-room, 
'  one  word  with  you.  Here  are  two 
letters  I  received  only  this  morning/ 
and  he  placed  them  in  my  hand. 
'  Will  you  dispose  of  them  for  me? 
To  Smith  I  would  wish  the  cheque 
returned;  and  as  to  the  other  matter, 
let  it  be  sent  anonymously  to  any 
charitable  fund  you  may  choose.' 

I  promised  to  do  as  he  wished, 
pretty  well  guessing  the  nature  of 
the  letters. 

'And  now/  he  continued,  f  flood- 
bye.  You  must  write  us  somemnes, 
and  I— and  Carry  too— will  write 
you,  and  very  often.  May  we  soon 
meet  again,  old  fellow.' 

I  warmly  shook  the  offered  hand, 
promised  to  write  often,  said  a  few 
words,  which,  kind  as  I  tried  to 
make  them,  seemed,  as  they  were 
uttered,  to  be  miserably  common- 
place, and  to  carry  a  meaning  very 
far  short  of  what  I  felt,  and  we 
returned  to  the  verandah. 

Like  most  Englishmen,  we  were 
both  undemonstrative  in  our  meet- 
ings and  our  partings.  I  devoutly 
believe  that  either  one  of  us  would 
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havo  risked  hia  own  life  to  have 
saved  the  other's,  01  would  hare 
shown  the  equally  rare  virture,  had 
occasion  called  for  it,  of  giving  the 
other  a  letter  of  credit  upon  his 
hankers  to  the  fall  extent  of  his  ac- 
count And  yet  friends  such  as  we 
were,  and  there  are  man;  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  meet,  after  long 
Tears  of  absence,  with  a  mere '.  Well, 
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old  fellow,' and  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  separate,  perhaps  for  Kara,  in 
the  same  cool  fashion.  We  can 
imagine  a  couple  of  Icelanders  doing 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  we  can 
imagine  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  in- 
dulging in  stage  embraces  and  other 
antics  on  such  occasions;  and  jet  it 
cannot  be  the  ann  —  latitude  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it— for  we 


cannot  imagine  the  pulses  of  the 
two  phlegmatic  Icelanders  beating 
one  whit  the  faster,  or  their  keeping 
bottled  up  under  their  sealskin 
waistcoats  very  much  impulsive  and 
generous  feeling;  nor  can  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  Henri  and  Al- 
phonse,  spite  of  their  gesticulations 
and  embraces,  having  very  much 


idea  of  carrying  their  regard  beyond 
such  demonstrations.  And  yet  un- 
der this  seeming  coldness  and  indif- 
ference we  keep  down  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  natures.  It  must  be 
that  the  dread  of  being  thought  a 
humbug  and  sentimental  —  those 
spectres  which  haunt  an  English- 
man, and  make  him  out  of  very  fear 
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appear  other  than  he  is— are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all. 

A  general  confusion  of  handshak- 
ings and  a  general  confusion  of 
spoken  farewells,  many  tears  and 
much  kissing  on  the  part  of  the 
womenkind,  Carrr  Buckley  smiling 
and  tearful  carried  away  in  a  jam  pan, 
with  her  husband  riding  beside  her, 
a  flattering  of  handkerchiefs,  some 
slippers  in  mid-air,  and  they  were 


Miserably  lonely  and  cheerless 
the  little  house  seemed,  and  very 
solitary  and  very  ranch  alone  I  felt 
on  my  return  home  that  afternoon. 
Even  the  pipe  failed  to  afford  me 
the  usual  amount  of  comfort;  I 
could  neither  smoke,  read,  nor  work 
at  my  usual  tasks ;  so  after  trying 
each  in  tnrn,  and  failing  utterly,  I 
rushed  off  to  seek  companionship 
and  life  at  the  club.  But  Bucklers 
letters  yet  remained  in  my  pocket 
These  I  first  took  out,  and  soon 
disposed  of.  One  was  from  Smith, 
with  a  cheque  for  Rs.  100,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  eventful  bet ;  the  other 
was  from  Baker,  who  had  been  the 
treasurer  for  the  Spinster  Sweep- 
stake, and  contained  a  draft  for  the 
stakes,  in  amount  Es.  Soo. 

My  little  story  is  nearly  finished. 
We  will  take  just  one  more  little 
glimpse  of  our  friends  before  the 
curtain  falls  and  the  lights  are  ex- 


tinguished. Time,  the  perpetual 
old  clock,  had  gone  on  ticking ;  the 
dial  of  the  year  had  been  circled  and 
thrown  into  the  abyss  of  the  past, 
there  to  moulder  and  rot  among  the 
unknown  thousands  of  its  prede- 
cessors ;  another  dial  and  another 
had  been  circled  too,  and  added  to 
the  decaying  mass.  It  was  three 
years  since  Buckley's  marriage,  and 
I  was  with  them  again  for  the  first 
time  since. 

In  looking  back,  as  I  vary  often 
did  during  those  three  years,  and 
recalling  to  my  mind  what  Carry 
Wharton  then  was,  it  used  to  seem 
to  me  that  she  was  all  a  woman 
should  be,  and  that  in  meeting  her 
again  she  could  scarcely  bo  found 
so  good,  so  excellent,  and  so  love- 
able  as  of  old.  But  perfect  as  she 
had  been  as  a  girl,  I  found  her,  as  a 
wife,  still  as  perfect 

And  what  was  still  more.  Bock- 
ley  evidently  thought  so  too.  And 
as  I  saw  them  in  then*  happiness, 
their  mutual  confidence  ana  love, 
aiding,  cherishing,  and  supporting 
each  other,  a  darkness  seemed  to 
fall  from  mine  eyes,  and  a  voice 
seemed  to  Bay,  '  You  were  generous 
in  your  judgment  of  these;  you 
were  confident  in  your  hopes  of 
these ;  you  judged  and  yon  noped 
wisely ;  there  is  much  that  is  good 
in  this  world ;  be  generous  in  your 

Clgment  of  all,  be  hopeful  in  your 
pes  of  alt' 

G.F. 
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OS  UKBTAIH  TERDIHOIKB  IN  UTIUTDBI  AMD  POLITICS. 

YEN  amid  the  con- 
stant d  iscussion  which 
men  and  books  and 
opinions  receive,  we 
are  sc-mcttmee  liable 
to  overlook  the  main 
current  and  drift  of 
the  tendencies  which 
they    discloss.     We 
look    upon   matters 
in  the  bght  of  jour- 
nalism   rather    than 
history;  we  are  con- 
cerned   with  pheno- 
mena    rather     than 
with   the   law ;    we 
watch  each  breaking 
e  wave  of  circumstance 
*  rather  than  measure 
the  ebbing  and  roced- 
>  ing  tide.     Watching 
the  rate  of  progress 
r  and    the    conflict  of 
"  opinions,  I  ask  my- 
self   'What  does  it 
all  amount  to?   How 
will  these  contempo- 
rary days  appear  as 
history  ?    What  are  the  real  forces  at  work  in  society,  and  in  what  di- 
rection are  these  forces  moving  ?    What  is  the  moral,  or  what  are  the 
leading  morals  of  the  pretty,  dressed-up  stories  of  modern  life  T  If  I  cannot 
advance  any  grand  theory,  I  can  at  least  register  my  observation,  which 
is  as  mnoh  as  most  true  Peripatetics  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 

We  have  just  had  a  great  Beform  BUI,  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
turn  of  the  political  wheel,  and  we  all  patriotically  hope,  even  those  who 
have  their  misgivings,  that  somehow  great  good  will  be  the  result.  When 
the  first  Beform  Bill  was  passed  a  popular  novelist  called  it  the  Glorious 
Bill  for  Giving  Everybody  Everything;  and  it  was  not  felt  that  any  excessive 
caricature  was  involved  in  such  a  title.     Popular  expectations  are  very 

TOL.  XH.— HO.  I.XXL  *  c 
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modified  at  the  present  time,  except, 
perhaps,  in  certain  directions.  Yet 
the  present  aspect  of  current  history 
has  evolved  a  class  of  political  doc- 
trinaires. Two  summers  ago  the 
argument  was  ingeniously  put: 
1  What  is  it  you  want  a  Reformed 
Parliament  to  deal  with  which  the 
present  Parliament  could  not  deal 
with  equally  well?  The  interrogatory 
was  puzzling  at  first,  but  it  has  now 
received  its  answer.  Since  that  time 
the  philosophical  Radicals  have  been 
constructing  a  programme  which 
would  give  us  a  very  considerable 
and  very  important  list  of  subjects 
suitable  for  discussion  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament  I  am  expressing  no 
opinion  on  schemes,  many  of  which 
are  only  faintly  shadowed  forth,  but 
many  of  them  I  see  involve  con- 
siderations which  go  to  the  very 
root  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
re-open  controversies  which  we  had 
long  regarded  as  being  practically 
closed ;  and  though  men  may  only 
profess  to  aim  at  a  system  of  evo- 
lution, that  system  is  yet  fraught 
with  more  revolutionary  possibilities 
than  have  ever  openly  faced  us 
hitherto.  Then  there  were  several 
ugly  symptoms,  which  are  connected, 
though  we  do  not  exactly  define  how, 
with  the  political  condition,  such  as 
strikes  and  the  organization  of 
trades'  unions,  which  do  not  dis- 
dain the  aid  of  treachery  and  phy- 
sical violence.  The  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  promoters  of  certain 
liberal  opinions  would  doubtless 
disown  such  a  connection,  but  it 
would  be  worthy  of  their  acumen  to 
detect  any  correlation  that  may  exist 
between  \ery  fine  theories  and  very 
coarse  practice.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  observe,  the  doctrinaire  school 
of  philosophical  Radicals  does  not 
number  very  largely;  not  more 
largely  than  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Grote  gave  that  energy  to  the  Ballot 
question  which  he  has  since  con- 
centrated on  Greek  history  and 
literature ;  but  it  includes  some  very 
able  men  who  at  the  present  moment 
have  obtained  the  ear  of  the  public. 
So  also  in  questions  that  have  a 
theological  tinge,  but  are  inextri- 
cably mixed  up  with  literary,  philo- 
sophical, and  social  questions.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  the  more  re- 


markable works  that  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  of 
recent  years  are  works  which,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  unfriendly 
to  religious  establishments,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  to  religion  itself. 
We  especially  refer  to  the  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  the  brilliant 
work  of  Mr.  Lecky,  the  philoso- 
phical disquisitions  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  famous  'EcceHomo' 
of  Mr.  Seeley,  and  we  might  add  the 
numerous  direct  and  indirect  teach- 
ings of  the  most  conspicuous  teacher 
of  Positivism,  Mr.  G.  EL  Lewes.  I  do 
not  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Colenso,  because 
their  intellectual  calibre  does  not 
rival  those  other  remarkable  works 
which  I  have  mentioned,  nor  the 
•  Essays  and  Beviews,'  because  none 
of  the  various  authors,  except,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Jowett,  is  much  beyond  the 
level  of  the  Colenso  order  of  clever- 
ness. The  continued  progress  of 
exact  and  of  natural  science,  bring- 
ing phenomena  more  and  more 
under  law,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  men  impatient  of  the  su- 
pernatural This  prevailing  bias  of 
scepticism,  or  negation,  is  also  re- 
produced amongst  the  earnest  and 
intellectual  portion  of  the  political 
press.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  writers  might 
be  named  who  have  granpled,  with 
more  or  less  success,  with  the  in- 
tellectual difficulties  of  the  time. 
Occasionally  the  leaders  on  different 
sides  come  to  close  quarters,  as  when 
Dr.  Tyndall  encounters  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Mozley's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  Miracles;  or  when  Mr. 
Liddon  deals  with  the  entire  body  of 
rationalistic  thought  in  its  original 
continental  homes.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  forces  of  scepticism  and 
orthodoxy  are  working  in  different 
directions';  and  on  one  side,  at  least, 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  compre- 
hend opposite  points  of  view  with  a 
simple  desire  for  truth.  Here,  also, 
an  ugly  symptom  arises ;  I  use  the 
offensive  word  with  reference  to  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  health  of  a  nation.  This 
symptom  consists  in  a  result,  not, 
indeed,  invariable  but  frequent 
enough,  of  sceptical  speculation; 
namely/a  tendency  to  materialisuo 
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and  merely  selfish  views  of  life.  The 
best  attainable  exhibition  of  this 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Lewes's  por- 
traiture of  Gdthe,  which  is  merely 
a  sublimation  of  selfishness.    One 
consequence  of  this  is,  a  certain 
heartlessness  in  pursuing  personal 
objects,  and  an  indifference  to  pro- 
mote practical  work  for  human  good. 
Without  being  an  alarmist,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how,  in  some  re- 
spects, this  country  is  repeating 
certain  notes  and  marks  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  ^Revolution.  There 
is  the  same  tendency  to  extensive 
political  theorising;  the  same  ten- 
dency to  materialistic  views  issuing 
in  a  selfish  sensuality.    Such  symp- 
toms, however,  are  only  partial  and 
local,  and  appear  to  be  utterly  in- 
competent  to  produce    that  uni- 
versal sentiment  which  caused  the 
eighteenth  century  to  go  off  in  an 
explosion. 

To  use  a  trite  image,  during  the 
incessant  play  of  the  waves  upon 
the  surface,  the  great  depths,  fathoms 
and  fathoms  down,  are  still  and  un- 
broken. To  the  efforts  of  the  doo- 
trinaires  the  people  oppose  a  pon- 
derous and  immovable  inertia. 
The  perfectly  dead  indifference 
with  which  the  country  at  large 
has  received  the  Reform  Bill  is 
almost  tantalizing  and  disappointing 
to  those  who  know  the  real  largeness 
and  possible  import  of  the  measure. 
People  seem  to  echo  those  lines  which 
Br.  Johnson  inserted  in  one  of  Gold- 
smith's poems,  which  the  philoso- 
pher would  of  course  denounce  as 
a  fallacy — 

•  How  anan  of  $31  that  human  baarta  endure 
The  part  thai  Unga  or  lawa  can  oatue  or  core  f 

Society  has  not  been  regenerated  by 
cheap  literature ;  and  the  best  friends 
of  the  people  v  *J  perhaps  have  to 
own  that  it  cannot  be  regenerated  by 
household  suffrage,  which  will  ne- 
cessarily leave  untouched  those  great 
economical  laws  which  are  hardly 
amenable  to  Parliament,  and  those 
sorrows,  wants,  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul  which  make  up  the 
real  life  within  the  life.  It  is  much 
the  same  way  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
People  are  religious  or  irreligious 
independently  of  abstract  reasonings. 


Not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
philosophers  allowed  Christianity 
ten  years'  further  lease  in  the  world 
before  its  final  extinction.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  not  ten 
men  during  that  time  have  deli- 
berately abandoned  Christianity 
through  sheer  conviction;  of  those 
who  have  done  so,  some  have  re- 
turned. We  can  perceive  no  falling 
off  in  attendance  at  the  churches 
and  chapels ;  even  the  philosophers 
themselves  do  a  morning  parade 
there,  accept  their  wives  at  the 
altar,  and  carry  their  babies  to  the 
font  We  must  also  consider  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  religious 
life  in  England.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  which  practical  religious 
life,  both  in  literature  and  active 
work,  made  itself  so  universally  felt. 
Compared  with  this,  practical  efforts 
on  the  other  side  are  microscopically 
minute.  The  active  literary  hos- 
tility proceeds  from  a  class  of  men 
who  are  numerically  small,  but  who 
possess  points  of  advantage  from 
which  they  address  large  but  indif- 
ferent audiences. 

In  a  country  that  has  grown  in 
wisdom  and  stature  like  England, 
in  juster  views  and  a  matured 
experience,  the  essential  'falsehood 
of  extremes'  is  not  much  to  be  ap- 

Erehended.  The  nation  seems  to 
ave  arrived  at  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  that  will  not  refuse  any  just 
reform,  either  in  a  lateral  or  vertical 
direction ;  either  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical matters;  but  it  will  not 
tolerate  organized  violence,  and  it 
will  retain  a  wholesome  impatience 
of  doctrinaires.  Still  there  are  cer- 
tain specific  tendencies  in  politics 
and  literature  which  will  have  dis- 
tinctive chapters  of  their  own  in  any 
future  history  of  opinions.  It  is 
important  that  these  should  be  re- 
cognized and  thoroughly  ventilated 
by  the  wholesome  process  of  discus- 
sion. The  gases  that  accumulate 
flame  and  poison  in  the  hidden  mine 
lose  their  force  in  the  liberal  sun- 
shine and  air.  The  real  importance 
of  tendencies,  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned is,  after  all,  not  so  much  as 
respects  political  life,  but  as  they 
respect  the  growth  of  individual 
character,  the  substance  and  colour 
of  individual  life. 

2   0   2 
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XH  TOT  'DUKEBIBS.* 

I  am  a  bit  of  a  Peripatetio  philo- 
eopher,  in  so  far  as  I  move  up  and 
down,  here  and  there.  In  home  travel 
through  English  landscapes,  there 
are  certain  districts  rich  in  a  pecu- 
liar character  of  high  culture,  and 
of  stately  loveliness.  There  is,  to 
select  an  instance,  a  famous  district 
called  Nobleman's  Corner,  in  Berk- 
shire. Three  fine  estates  converge, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  generous 
rivalry  which  shall  be  kept  in  the 
best  ordered  and  most  liberal  way. 
For  miles  and  miles  the  public  road 
runs  through  lawn-like  meadows, 
and  the  prolonged  range  of  splendid 
scenery  could  not  be  paralleled  out 
of  England.  The '  Dukeries '  stand 
pre-eminent  amid  the  glories  of 
English  landscapes.  How  many 
there  are  who  will  have  grateful 
thoughts  of  Goodwood,  the  spring- 
ing sward  and  the  shadowing  trees. 
Arundel  Castle  is  a  dukery  well 
beloved,  not  alone  for  ancient  keep 
and  noble  site,  but  for  the  associa- 
tions that  cluster  around  goodly 
fetes  in  its  noble  domain.  Cliefden, 
'  the  wanton  bower  of  Shrewsbury 
and  of  love/  embowered  in  the  rich 
woods  that  feather  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  Thames  is 
broadest  and  most  silvery,  is  the  spot 
where  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
keeps  almost  royal  state.  Imperial 
Belvoir  and  palatial  Chatswortb,  the 
cottage  at  Endsleigh,  the  hunting- 
lodges  of  Bolton  and  Haddon,  the 
Beaufort  domains  of  Badminton 
and  Chepstow;  in  short,  whether 
it  be  palace  or  castle  or  abbey,  or 
mere  cottage  or  lodge,  we  have 
sumptuous  affluence— the  treasured 
heirlooms  of  art  and  taste,  and  sites 
planned  by  the  eye  trained  to  dis- 
cern each  distinctive  beauty  of 
scenery.  The  churches  are,  as  a 
rule,  restored  and  well  cared  for; 
the  schools  and  parsonages  kept  in 
well-trimmed  order,  and  luxuriant 
with  spreading  plants  and  with 
gardens;  the  roads  as  good  as  those 
of  Switzerland;  the  cottages,  as  a 
rule,  convenient  and  picturesque ; 
the  alternation  of  wood  and  water 
carefully  studied ;  and  art  has  been 
taught  to  render  a  careful  but  un- 
obtrusive ministry  to  nature.    Tra- 


vellers come  from  far  to  see  the 
statues  and  rarities  and  pictures, 
while  the  country  people  have  a 
feudal  loyally  to  then*  prince;  and 
even  demagogue  tenants  own  that 
he  is  the  best  of  landlords.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  only  our  law 
of  primogeniture,  whatever  may  be 
its  drawbacks,  could  make  such  a 
state  of  things  possible ;  and  such 
scenery  would  be  altogether  im- 
possible under  a  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship. 

Such  are  the  tolerably  uniform 
estimates  of  dukes,  as  I  have  heard 
them  in  the '  dukeries,'  although  the 
picture  is  altogether  too  nattering 
and  Elysian  not  to  be  without  some 
conspicuous  drawbacks.  Where,  for 
instance,  a  duke  owns  a  hundred 
thousand  acres,  which  he  might 
enclose  with  a  ring-fence,  the  coun- 
tryside has  only  the  great  house, 
which  is  often  deserted,  and  there  is 
a  great  want  of  general  society.  I 
know  one  curious  instance,  where 
within  such  an  estate,  within  the 
very  park  or  home-form  itself,  there 
was  a  cottage  and  little  bit  of 
ground,  the  freehold  of  the  smallest 
of  small  yeomen.  I  never  heard  that 
there  was  the  slightest  appetency 
on  the  part  of  the  great  duke  for 
this  Naboth's  vineyard;  but  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it  in 
good  order,  and  make  it  as  pretty 
as  he  could,  and  smothered  it  in 
roses  and  honeysuckles.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  decorations  of 
his  estate.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  great  Yorkshire  town, 
where  the  soil  all  belongs  to  a  single 
family,  except  one  small  plot,  which 
belonged  to  a  Quaker.  I  give  the 
story  as  I  was  told  it  on  the  spot. 
A  former  baronet  was  excessiyely 
anxious  to  perfect  the  symmetry  of 
his  possessions  by  the  acquisition  of 
this  plot  of  ground.  The  Quaker 
demanded  that  the  ground  should 
be  covered  with  sovereigns.  After 
some  demur,  this  extraordinary 
condition  was  accepted.  'Friend. 
thou  must  put  them  in  edge-tcays] 
said  the  Quaker.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  *  Very  weli,' 
said  the  Quaker,  'then  all  Hudders- 
field   shall  continue  to  belong  to 

thee  and  tome!' 
Tetdownin'theDukeries'Iheard 
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a  curious  story  of  a  certain  duke 
which  I  shall  give  without  clue  of 
name  or  date.  This  particular  duke 
had  an  immense  aversion  to  tourists 
and  excursionists.  Some  dukes 
highly  appreciate  this  kind  of 
people,  and  do  all  they  can  to 
confer  enjoyment  upon  them;  but 
this  particular  member  of  the  order 
took  very  much  the  reverse  side. 
He  probably  did  so  with  very  good 
reason.  The  British  excursionist 
is,  we  all  know,  highly  objection- 
able. In  early  years  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  were  anxious  to 
make  the  grounds  at  Windsor  as 
free  as  possible,  but  the  British 
excursionist  nearly  ruined  a  favour- 
ite grotto,  and  cut  chips  off  the 
very  throne  in  St  George's  Hall. 
A  nobleman  may  be  excused  for 
being  shy  of  the  excursionist,  when 
he  finds  that  choice  flowers  vanish 
from  his  garden  and  choice  articles 
from  his  drawing-room.  The  in- 
cident I  am  about  to  relate  almost 
deserves  to  be  dramatized.  A  small 
party  of  three  or  four  tourists  were 
very  anxious  to  investigate  a  certain 
ducal  domain.  An  application  at 
the  lodge-gate  was  ineffectual.  After 
some  time,  however,  a  private  path 
was  noticed,  which  was  unguarded, 
and  lay  invitingly  open.  The  venial 
trespass  was  committed,  and  the 
party  were  soon  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  rhododendron  walks.  At  a 
sadden  turn  of  the  path  they  come 
unexpectedly  on  the  duke  himself. 
There  was  a  painful  sense  of  con* 
fusion;  but  the  duke  advanced 
briskly,  courteously  saluted  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  leading  features 
of  the  landscape.  After  the  grounds 
had  been  explored,  the  duke  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  like  to  see 
the  house.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted with  grateful  wonder.  They 
were  shown  over  the  rooms  with 
great  minuteness  and  particularity 
by  the  attendants,  and  their  exami- 
nation was  of  an  unusually  prolonged 
character.  They  had  met  the  duke 
at  nearly  mid-day,  and  it  was  now 
growing  dark  in  the  autumnal  after- 
noon. When  they  were  about  to 
take  leave  they  were  told  that  the 
duke  begged  them  to  partake  of 
some  refreshment.  The  offer  was 
opportune  enough,  and  the  refresh- 


ment proved  a  really  good  dinner, 
with  plenty  of  wine.  They  were 
begged  to  take  their  time,  as  ser- 
vants with  lights  would  conduct 
them  out  of  the  grounds.  The  duke 
himself  joined  them  for  a  while,  and 
proved  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
companion.  It  was  very  late  and 
very  dork  when  they  left  the  place, 
felicitating  themselves  on  their 
pleasant  adventure.  Some  servants 
accompanied  them  with  lights  and 
torches.  But  call  no  man  happy 
before  the  end,  was  the  wise 
Solonian  principle.  After  a  time 
their  path  was  faced  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  wall,  and  flanked 
by  thick  coppices.  Suddenly  the 
torches  were  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  lanterns  were  soon  removed 
also.  '  His  grace  bade  me  say,'  said 
one  of  the  men, '  that  as  you  found 
your  way  here  by  yourselves,  so 
you  may  also  find  your  way  out  by 
yourselves.'  With  loud  laughter 
their  guides  deserted  them,  and  they 
were  left  in  mute  astonishment  to 
observe  the  receding  lights  and 
laughter.  This  practical  joke  was 
designed  to  teach  them  a  great 
moral  lesson  against  trespassing. 
How  they  applied  the  lesson,  and 
how  they  escaped  from  the  dilemma, 
was  not  told  in  this  legend  of  the 
dukeries. 

AFVAIBS  AT  HOMBOUBO. 

Hombourg  isa  remarkably  pleasant 
place  (of  the  'pleasant  but  wrong* 
kind),  but  appears  to  possess  at  least 
its  full  share  of  remarkably  unplea- 
sant people.  It  is  close  to  great 
Frankfort,  once  free,  but  now  de- 
graded and  impoverished.  The  pros- 
pect is  wide  and  fair,  rich  in  forest 
and  pastoral  plain  and  upland,  and 
the  breeze  blows  fresh  and  clear  from 
Mount  Taunus.  For  the  rest  you  will 
find  Hombourg  rather  minutely  de- 
picted in  Thackeray's  '  Eickleburies 
on  the  Rhine.'  The  Germans,  espe- 
cially Germans  of  the  kind  that 
swarm  in  Hombourg,  as  at  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Baden,  like  and  en- 
courage the  English  to  come  to  them, 
I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  M. 
Benazet,  of  the  gaming  establish- 
ment at  Baden,  has,  with  much  fer- 
vid  liberality,  contributed  hand* 
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somely  to  the  new  English  church 
there.  Like  the  centurion,  though 
perhaps  from  a  dissimilar  motive, 
he  loveth  our  nation  and  has  built 
us  a  synagogue;  at  least  he  has  done 
something  towards  it  Still,  affairs 
are  not  altogether  paradisaical  at 
Hombourg.  The  suicide-rate,  for 
instance,  is  remarkably  high  there. 
More  people  blow  out  their  brains, 
or  use  cord,  dagger,  or  bowl,  at  Hom- 
bourg  than  anywhere  else.     The 

Cbling,  they  say,  is  more  reckless 
than  anywhere  else,  which  ex- 
plains the  phenomenon.  The  other 
day  there  was  a  fracas  at  happy  Hom- 
bourg  between  a  baronial  foreigner 
and  an  English  member  of  parlia- 
ment It  was  viewed  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction  by  the  journalists,  who 
are  hard  up  for  events  in  September, 
and  have  to  rely  a  great  deal  upon 
subjects  that  demand  virtuous  in- 
dignation. So  far  as  the  matter 
was  a  personal  squabble,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it  It  was 
curious,  however,  to  note  that  an 
indirect  issue  was  raised  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  public.  It 
was  quite  a  subordinate  inquiry  to 
know  exactly  whether  the  English 
member  or  the  baronial  foreigner 
was  in  the  right  or  the  wrong;  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  thrilling  interest 
to  know  whether  the  Englishman 
really  thrashed  the  other  man,  or 
whether  the  other  man  punished  the 
Englishman  '  to  satiety.'  Victrix 
caim  diis  jpiaeuit,  which  in  this  case 
means  that  public  opinion  backed 
the  winner,  whoever  he  might  hap- 
pen to  be.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  moral  courage  might 
be  on  one  side  and  physical  strength 
on  the  other.  We  really  do  not  know, 
and  are  not  concerned  to  know,  the 
exact  facts  of  the  fracas,  but  it  sug- 
gests one  or  two  considerations  of 
an  ethical  nature,  which,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  are  certainly 
not  unfavourable  to  the  case  of  our 
countryman. 
If  a  man  warns  his  friends,  his  ac- 

auaintance,  or  even  strangers,  of 
he  real  character  of  some  other 
man  whose  real  character  is  bad,  if 
he  is  truly  acting  bond  fide,  I  con- 
ceive that  he  is  performing  an  essen- 
tial service.  If  he  does  so  with  the 
utmost  openness  and  candour,  and 


is  prepared  to  substantiate  his  accu- 
sations before  any  tribunal  that  can 
take  cognizance  of  them,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  more  could  be 
done  in  fairness  and  justice;  neither, 
should  it  be  found  that  a  mistake 
was  committed,  would  this  alter  such 
a  judgment,  provided  that  all  was 
done  bond  fide  and  on  presumably 
reasonable  grounds.    It  were  to  be 
wished,  indeed,  that  such  clear,  open 
denunciation,  that  is  ready  to  be 
supported  by  proofs,  were  a  course 
more  generally  adopted.    There  are 
multitudes  of  cases  which  the  law 
of  the  land  cannot  touch,  which  its 
complex  and  cumbrous  machinery 
could  not  grasp,  but  where  penalties 
areas  fully  deserved  as  in  any  esse 
of  coarse  overt  offence.    In  the  ig- 
norance of  the  public  and  the  im- 
potence of  the  law,  any  man  who 
takes  on  himself  the  ungrateful  of- 
fice of  public  accuser,  does  himself 
an  honour  and  society  a  service. 
The  point  is  really  too  clear  for  any 
casuistry  on  the  subject;  the  reader 
will  find  it  implied  clearly  enough, 
if  he  wants  to  go  into  an  argument, 
in  one  of  Bishop  Butler's  fifteen 
sermons  at  the  Bolls.     To  very 
many  people  slander,  that  cheapest, 
coarsest,  and  vulgorest  of  vices,  is 
as  the  very  breath  of  life;  and  the 
plain  dealing  which  we  advocate,  so 
tar  from  constituting  slander,  would 
ultimately  be  found  to  operate  as  a 
very  important  check.    To  the  man 
whose  happiness  and  reputation  have 
been  well  nigh  'done  to  death  by 
slanderous  tongues '—by  the  impal- 
pable accusation  which  every  one 
will  repeat  and  no  one  own  (and 
such  histories  are  not  so  rare  as 
might  be  expected),  a  definite  accu- 
sation made  on  some  personal  re- 
sponsibility would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  be  desired,  the  very  means 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  character 
and  position  that  may  not  have 
been  justly  forfeited. 

But  what  is  wanted  is,  that  pain- 
ful discussions  of  this  land  should 
be  susceptible  of  being  brought  to 
a  prompt  issue.  Ordinarily  we 
have  assertion  and  counter-asser- 
tion, opinion  and  counter-opinion; 
the  friends  on  each  side  become  ve- 
hement partisans,  and  no  reliable 
judgment  is  obtained  on  the  real 
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merits  of  the  case.  Sometimes  the 
matter  is  of  such  momentous  im- 
portance that  it  becomes  a  necessity 
to  take  it  into  one  of  the  law  courts. 
But  the  cases  that  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  society  are  frequently 
altogether  out  of  the  range  of  the 
courts,  and  require  a  prompt  and 
inexpensive  procedure.     Such  dis- 

S rates  ought  to  be  referred  for  ar- 
itration  to  some  men  who  would 
state  their  judgment  according  to 
the  unwritten  code  of  honour  and 
feeling  that  prevails  among  gentle- 
men. This  is  often  informally  done 
when  persons  who  may  have  mu- 
tual grievances  concur  in  referring 
them  to  a  third  party.  It  may  be 
noticed  at  this  point  that  our  judges 
are  more  and  more  in  the  habit  of 
referring  law  suits  to  arbitration. 
What  we  need  is,  that  public  sanc- 
tion should  be  everywhere  given  to 
such  a  procedure  as  this;  that  a  man 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  should 
be  able  to  challenge  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  peers  in  his  own  condi- 
tion of  life,  who  may  consent  to  go 
fully  into  matters ;  and  that  he  who 
shrinks  from  such  a  challenge  shall 
allow  social  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fault If  such  informal  courts  of 
honour,  as  we  may  call  them,"  had 
been  established,  multitudes  of  lives 
lost  in  duels  might  have  been  saved, 
and  even  now  an  enormous  amount 
of  costly  litigation  might  be  pre- 
vented—not to  speak  of  much  sor- 
row and  many  he^burnings.  We 
can  hardly  hope  that  our  plan  will 
be  very  fashionable,  since  it  has  no 
other  merit  than  ease,  simplicity,  and 
straightforwardness.  But  we  strong- 
ly recommend  our  readers  who  may 
happen  to  'get  into  a  row/  as  the 
phrase  is,  not  to  resort  to  fisticuffs, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative science  or  training;  and  not 
to  go  to  law,  which,  after  all,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  longest  purse,  or  perhaps 
a  mere  toss-up  chance  for  a  verdict, 
but  to  ask  their  county  members,  or 
people  of  that  sort,  to  act  as  referees. 
Such  will  often  take  on  themselves, 
the  kindly  offices  of  possible  peace- 
makers, and  may  often  clear  up 
clouds  and  misconceptions  and  re- 
dintegrate sundered  friendships. 


BOOKS  Affl)  UBKABIES. 

We  have  just  been  passing  through 
the  dull  season  of  the  publishers, 
and  for  many  weeks  past  hardly  any 
work  of  importance  has  appeared. 
I  notice  that  the  *  Fortnightly,'  in  its 
last  number,  altogether  omitted  its 
critical  notices,  which  is  better  than 
giving  undue  importance  to  unim- 
portant works.  The  dull  season  is 
the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  for  very  light  or  very  heavy 
reading.  Still  a  few  works  of  some 
importance  have  just  been  published 
or  are  on  the  eve  of  publication.  I 
would  mention  the  costly  edition 
of  Vivien  and  Guinevere,  from  the 
'Idylls  of  the  King,'  illustrated  by 
Dore\  I  hope  this  wonderful  artist 
is  not  working  too  fast— a  little  like 
our  own  Millais,I am  afraid.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  his 
treatment  Instead  of  selecting  for 
treatment  the  main  dramatic  action 
of  the  poem,  the  subjects  selected 
for  illustration,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  bye-incidents  of 
the  story,  which  are  not  essential  to 
it,  but  are,  in  fact,  easily  separable. 
Only  in  one  instance  are  we  at  all 
satisfied  with  Dore^s  portraiture  of 
the  female  countenance.  The  great 
artist  appears  to  be  sensible  of  his 
weakness  in  this  respect,  fox  with 
much  adroitness  he  generally  avoids 
giving  the  full  face.  The  work  will 
certainly  be  a  livre  de  luxe  for 
Christmas.  The  splendid  edition  of 
Horace  just  issued  by  the  Messrs. 
Longman  has  a  few  engravings 
copied  from  the  Blacas  collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  about 
the  first  instance  I  have  noted  of 
the  Blacas  collection  being  utilized  i 
in  this  way.  This  new  edition  of 
Horace,  by  Mr.  Tonge  of  Eton  Col-  ! 
lege,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  • 
additions  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  classical  scholarship. 
I  should  be  afraid  to  discuss  any  : 
other  classical  work  in  these  notes, 
but  Horace  is  essentially  the  fa- 
vourite of  gentlemen.  You  must 
not  quote  Greek  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  you  may  quote  a  little 
Latin,  especially  if  your  author  is 
Horace ;  and  if  a  man  succeeds  in 
giving  a  really  witty  and  apposite 
illustration  from  Horace,  he  is  a 
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made  man  for  the  parliamentary 
season.  Mr.  Yonge  has  a  keen  taste 
for  senatorial  quotations,  and  has 
some  allusions  to  them  in  his  pre- 
faoe.  He  is  great  on  questions  of 
text,  and  questions  of  text  are  al- 
ways dear  to  an  editorial  heart  We 
can  imagine  the  gladness  of  heart 
with  which  Mr.  Tonge  would  com- 
pare the  oldest  Harleian  MS.  with 
Bentley's  favourite  MS.  at  the  library 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  with 
something,  we  suppose,  of  that  mys- 
terious joy  which  steals  over  verbs 
singular  when  they  encounter  a 

glural  neuter.  The  general  reader, 
owever,  will  feel  only  a  languid  in- 
terest in  questions  which  deeply  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  scholars,  whether 
the  great  Orelli  has  really  been  su- 
perseded in  certain  passages  by  the 
still  greater  Lachmann,  and  whether 
Mr.  Yonge  has  done  well  in  daringly 
departing  from  both  in  some  fa- 
vourite passages  of  his  own.  The 
remarkable  body  of  annotations  ap- 
pended to  the  work,  to  all  those  who 
have  a  liberal  tincture  of  the  humane 
letters,  will  be  redolent  of  delight 
We  have  quotations  from  the  Greek 
poets  given  at  full  length,  and  the 
whole  body  of  English  classics  is 
laid  under  contribution. 

Dr.  Daubeny's  collection  of  *  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers'  will  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  scientific  men, 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  second 
volume  has  a  general  literary  in- 
terest He  is  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  all  rural  subjects,  and 
all  scientific  men  will  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  his  'Experimental  Ee- 
searches '  and '  Geological  Memoirs.' 
Br.  Daubeny  reprints  here  his  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Association 
when  president,  and  also  his  address, 
as  president,  before  that  British  Asso- 
ciation, on  a  reduced  scale,  the  De- 
vonshire Association.  Among  the 
papers  which  are  more  properly 
miscellaneous  are  a  review  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  work,  valuable  as  coming 
from  one  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  scientific 
character,  and  the  ingenious  '  Dream 
of  the  New  Museum.'  Dr.  Daubeny, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  of  natural 
science  at  Oxford,  is  very  anxious 
that  the  pursuit  of  natural  science 
should  not  exercise  an  unfavourable 


effect  upon  classical  studies.  The 
most  interesting  paper  in  the  work, 
and,  alas  1  also  the  briefest,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  somewhat  heavy  style,  is 
one  on  Dr.  Bouth,  the  venerable  pre- 
sident of  Magdalen,  who  died  in  bis 
hundredth  year,  and  with  whom,  as 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  Dr.  Daubeny 
was  brought  into  close  connection. 
To  hear  Dr.  Bouth  converse  was  like 
drawing  history  itself  from  a  foun- 
tain-head; and  Dr.  Daubeny  relates 
how  astonished  was  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
American  historian,  at  Dr.  Berth's 
affluent  recollections.  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  rescued 
some  of  these  remarkable  colloquies 
from  oblivion.  Dr.  Daubeny  lost  a 
good  opportunity  in  omitting  to  play 
the  Boswell  a  little  to  his  venerable 
chief. 

There  is  a  cluster  of  Abyssinian 
books  and  articles  appearing,  or  in 
preparation.  Mr.  Dofton,  having 
made  .himself  known  through  the 
« Times/  now  brings  out  his  volume, 
and  we  are  to  have  other  writings, 
original  or  translated.  Maps  an 
also  being  brought  out.  All  these 
are  signs  of  the  urgent  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  all  regarding  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition.  Before  long 
the  Expedition  will  make  t»  a  great 
deal  wiser  than  the  bookB  can, 

rax  ctrtffuofe  jMurtwr  vrqwqpor. 

In  the  paucity  of  books  we  may 
say  a  few  words  on  libraries.  The 
irrepressible  Mr.  Henry  Cole  was  not 
quite  fair  the  other  day,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  drew  between 
the  libraries  of  Paris  and  London. 
Of  his  suggestion  that  the  Lambeth 
Library  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public  we  think  indeed  very 
highly,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  We  think  we  will 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that 
the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  has  as  many  readers  in  a 
day  as  the  eight  public  libraries  of 
Paris  put  together.  The  Biblio- 
theque  Impenale  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  before  it  can  approximate  in 
usefulness  to  the  British  Museum. 
There  are  various  good  libraries  in 
London,  approaching  in  importance 
to  national  collections,  noticeably 
the  London  Library,  to  which  ad- 
mission is  by  no  means  difficult 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  axe  now  easy 
of  access  from  London;  and  if  we 
search  up  to  the  University  and  Col- 
lege libraries,  we  shall  find  that 
within  a  given  space  of  territory 
there  are  really  many  more  libraries 
accessible  to  London  scholars  than 
to  Parisian  readers.  Still  the  sug- 
gestion about  the  Lambeth  Library 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  London 
readers,  especially  to  those  residing 
in  Lambeth  and  Pimlico.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  real  danger  which 
the  papers  have  pointed  out— if  the 
archbishop  abolishes  the  library, 
the  public  may  some  day  abolish 
the  archbishop. 

The  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  is  about  the  most  unique, 
interesting,  and  valuable  institution 
in  London.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
might  well  be  delighted  with  that 
peaceful  colony  of  literary  men.  One 
broad  classification  obtains,  I  think, 
at  this  famous  reading-room.  There 
are  the  readers  who  make  books 
their  servants,  and  the  readers  who 
are  servants  to  books.  There  is 
the  tribe  of  compilers,  copyists,  and 
adapters;  and  those  who,  like  cun- 
ning artists,  can  make  the  workman- 
ship more  valuable  than  the  mate- 
rial, or  translate  the  baser  elements 
into  the  gold  of  learning,  or  the 
gems  of  thought  It  is  because  I 
think  so  highly  of  this  library,  that 
I  would  mention  some  deficien- 
cies in  it  The  staff  of  assistants 
might  be  enlarged  a  little,  so  that, 
besides  bringing  the  reader  his 
books,  they  might  save  his  time  by 
taking  them  back,  and  also  give 
him  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining 
his  references  from  the  huge  library 
of  catalogues.  It  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  British  nation,  if 
they  propose  to  give  their  readers 
quill  pens,  to  give  them  a  little  more 
generously,  and  of  a  quality  that 
would  make  them  serviceable  for 
nse.  If  a  lavatory  were  provided,  it 
would  be  a  great  refreshment  to 
readers,  and  a  great  advantage  in 
the  handling,  of  costly  books.  But 
all  these  disadvantages  are  insigni- 
ficant trifles,  compared  with  the 
capital  defect  of  a  most  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  The  ventilation 
is,  I  believe,  of  a  highly  scientific 
character,  but  nevertheless  of  very 


effect  The  'Museum 
head-ache'  is  now  an  established 
institution.  Beaders,  who  used  to 
read  regularly,  now  economize  their 
hours  there  as  much  as  possible. 
The  attendants,  who  are  constantly 
there,  appear  to  suffer  most  To 
watch  their  healthy  countenances 
gradually  change  into  the  livid  hue 
of  the  iamiliar  vellum,  and  assume 
a  kind  of  moth-eaten  appearance, 
is  in  itself  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive scientific  process.  One  or  two 
deaths  have  been  caused  or  hastened 
from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  great  hopes  are  entertained 
that  when  the  present  staff  is  killed 
off,  the  trustees  will  have  the  moral 
courage  to  let  in  some  fresh  air,  and 
abolish  the  present  scientific  appa- 
ratus for  poisoning. 

W1NTKB  QUARTERS   FOB   INVALIDS. 

As  November  once  more  comes 
round  with  its  wan  sunsets  and 
watery  skies,  dense  fogs  and  chilly 
mists,  the  fragile  human  exotics 
begin  to  wear  anxious  looks  and 
shiver  like  the  sere,  tossed  leaves 
of  autumn.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  to  how  many  hundred  thou- 
sands in  this  country  the  winter 
climate  is  a  matter  of  surpassing 
interest  Consumption,  which  does 
not  leave  the  sunniest  clime  un- 
visited,  is  more  especially  the  scourge 
of  this  country,  the  death-rate  from 
this  family  of  diseases  being  of 
appalling  magnitude  We  naturally 
suppose  that  the  rich  can  fight  the 
battle  against  the  encroachments 
of  these  maladies  with  many  more 
advantages  than  the  poor  can  do. 
There  is  something  in  this,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  exaggerated  extent 
that  is  ordinarily  supposed.  It 
would  be  sad  to  think  that  in  such  a 
life-and-death  struggle  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  should  confer  an  enor- 
mously preponderating  advantage. 
The  two  items  of  the  assumed  supe- 
riority are  diet  and  change  of  air. 
Now  if  the  poor  can  obtain  food 
sufficiently  pure  and  abundant,  I  do 
not  think  that  a  medical  advantage 
rests  with  the  complex  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  rather  than  with  the  plain 
wholesome  diet  of  the  poor.  The 
smallest  knowledge  of  physiology 
would  show  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
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ing  that  the  more  meat  a  man  eats 
the  stronger  he  necessarily  becomes. 
Meat  goes  to  make  up  some  consti- 
tuent element  of  the  body,  bat  is  in- 
operative in  respect  to  others,  and 
only  indirectly  affects  the  balance  of 
health.  Then,  in  respect  to  change 
of  air:  if  the  poor  cannot  at  will 
more  about  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  may  have  the  more 
thorough  and  total  change  that  is 
afforded  by  emigration.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  fear  that  we  incur 
by  emigration  any  real  peril  <!  of 
draining  the  resources  of  a  nation 
in  the  men,  its  best  treasures. 
Such  emigrations  are  both  a  natural 
and  a  divine  law ;  the  social  squares, 
that  seemed  broken  by  such  gap, 
are  soon  rearranged.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  think  of  families,  who  obtain 
a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence, 
in  dense,  noisome,  overcrowded 
neighbourhoods,  passing  almost,  as 
it  were,  into  another  existence — 
into  some  good  land,  and  large,  of 
peace  and  plenty,  where  they  may 
know  that  the  earth  is  really 
their  own,  to  subdue  and  till;  and, 
if  they  so  will,  they  may  literally  sit 
under  the  shade  of  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  Some  countries  which 
most  invite  emigration  oner  extra- 
ordinary climatic  benefits.  Other  re- 
gions may  proffer  equal  advantages^ 
but  my  own  attention  has  been  spe- 
cially drawn  to  Natal,  and  from  all 
I  have  heard  and  read.  Natal  really 
gives  a  brilliant  hope  of  restoration 
to  all  but  hopeless  consumptive 
eases.  If  a  rich  man  meets  a  poor 
man  who  has  the  sign  of  incipient 
consumption,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  urge  him  to  emigrate,  and  put 
himin  the  way  of  it. 

But  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
respecting  our  ordinary  English 
invalids,  which  shall  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  plainness  and  brevity, 
and  of  being  based  on  some  expe- 
rience in  the  course  of  a  peripatetic 
career.  For  a  very  simple,  or  for  a 
very  advanced  case,  the  southern 
English  climate  is  preferable  to  a 
foreign  climate;  and,  moreover, there 
are  many  persons  who  have  no 
choice,  but  must  needs  remain  in 
England*  The  English  climate  is 
more  equable  than  the  Mediterra- 
nean, that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  that 


startling  difference  between  Hie  tem- 
perature of  the  day  and  night;  we 
nave  also  the  abundant  ozone  of  the 
oceanic  climate,  and  a  contiguity  to 
the  Gulf  Stream.  However,  the 
Mediterranean  has  advantages  which 
at  least  fully  counterbalance  this 
latter  consideration.  If  there  is  not 
much  the  matter  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  going  abroad  in  search  of 
what  may  be  obtained  close  at  hand ; 
and  in  a  very  decided  case,  the  loss 
of  English  comforts  and  associa- 
tions is  hardly  atoned  far  by  a 
mitigated  climate.  More  hopeful 
patients  are  sent,  I  imagine,  by  the 
faculty,  to  the  more  bracing  health- 
resorts,  such  as  Si  Leonards  and 
Bournemouth  (would  not  Sfraoombe 
and  Tenby  come  under  this  head  ?), 
and  other  cases  to  the  extremely 
mild  air  of  Torquay  or  Penzance. 
As  a  rule,  the  further  west  you  go, 
the  more  thorough  is  the  change, 
the  more  striking  the  scenery,  the 
more  diversified  the  surroundnigs; 
and  all  this  is  of  great  importance 
in  what  may  be  called  the  hygienics 
of  the  mind.  Torquay  calls  itself 
the  queen  of  watering-places;  batik 
has  hardly  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
be  in  any  watering-place  that  did 
not  arrogate  to  itself  some  such 
royal  title.     It  is  essentially  the 


watering-place  far  carriage  invalids, 
being  very  expensive,  and  all  np  and 
down  hill.  Eeally  to  enjoy  Tor- 
quay yon  ought  to  keep  your  car- 
riage. Sofar  as  I  have  been  able  to 
compare  them,  Penzance  appears  to 
me  to  be  preferable,  when  the  pre- 
liminary difficulty  of  the  fong 
Ccney  is  once  overcome.  There 
lately  been  a  sumptuous  mass 
of  public  buildingB  erected  at  Pen- 
zance, and  without  doing  injustice 
to  the  intellectual  society  of  Tor- 
quay, which  in  some  respects  is 
peculiarly  affluent,  I  think  the 
balance  of  mental  resources  rests 
with  Penzance.  As  a  bright,  brac- 
ing place,  easy  of  access  from  town, 
I  have  always  looked  with  peculiar 
favour  on  St  Leonards. 

Then,  as  for  the  Continent;  the 
choice  of  a  locality  admits  of  much 
discussion,  and  requires  a  few  cau- 
tionary words.  It  is  not  wise  to 
mix  up  together  the  search  after 
health  and  the  search  after  pleasure, 
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Nice  and  Borne  axe  no  doubt  very 
charming  places,  and  have  high 
climatic  reputations;  although  at 
Nice  the  air  certainly  does  strike 
very  cold  through  the  Alpine  gorge, 
and  the  mistral  is  peculiarly  abomi- 
nable; and  at  Borne,  also,  the  air  is 
frequently  chill  enough,  and  the 
malaria  is  year  by  year  tightening 
its  folds  around  the  city.  The 
society  at  Nice  is  very  good,  and 
the  highest  society  in  the  world  is 
to  be  found  at  Borne;  but  the  claims 
of  society  u»  often  in  unhealthy 
antagonism  with  the  claims  of 
health.  To  brave  the  night  air,  to 
sit  in  long  cold  galleries,  to  spend 
many  hours  in  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  crowded  salons,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of 
health.  It  is  best  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  harm  and  temptation,  and 
in  other  localities,  more  retired, 
which  have  better  claims  as  health- 
resorts.  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
there  are  places  whose  reputations 
are  rapidly  waning,  and  others, 
whose  reputation  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing ;  and  yetothers  where  the  repu- 
tation has  been  made  and  lost,  and 
is  rapidly  making  itself  again. 
There  appear  to  be  substantial 
reasons  why  Madeira  has  lost  that 
superiority  of  climate  which  medical 
opinion  so  long  attached  to  her. 
The  climate  itself  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  change,  in  some  mea- 
sure from  the  system  of  irrigation 
that  has  been  introduced  since  the 
sugar-cane  has  been  substituted  for 
the  failing  vines.  Last  year  the 
committee  of  theBrompton  Hospital 
sent  oat  a  number  of  selected  pa- 
tients to  Madeira,  but  the  results 
obtained  were  of  a  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory kind.  The  varying  reputa- 
tion of  a  locality  is  generally  arbi- 
trary, depending  on  medical  caprice 
or  the  current  of  fashion.  It  is 
noticeable  that  when  you  are  at 
some  celebrated  watering-place,  you 
will  generally  hear  of  some  neigh- 
bouring locality  whose  climatic 
advantages  are  said  to  exceed  those 
of  the  watering-place  itself.  At 
Torquay  you  hear  of  Saloombe,  and 
at  Worthing  you  hear  of  Lancing, 
and  at  Penzance  you  hear  of  Flush- 
ing. Avignon,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  so  delights,  is  probably 


as  good  as  Nice;  and  why  should  not 
Montpcllier  fully  win  back  that 
bygone  reputation  which  once  gave 
its  name  to  most  of  the  salubrious 
situations  in  town  and  country  ? 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of 
Spain  and  Sicily,  Egypt  and  Algiers 
(I  should  feel  inclined  myself  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  Tripoli),  the 
medical  men  most  numerously  fall 
back  upon  the  Riviera.  I  should 
have  mentioned  a  little  work  on  the 
'  Climate  of  the  South  of  France/ 
which  was  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Mr.  C.  T.Williams,  son  of  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  C.  L  B.  Williams,  and 
which  is  understood  to  embody  the 
experience  and  conviction  of  that 
eminent  authority  in  chest  cases. 
It  is  very  pleasantly  and  most  intel- 
ligibly written,  and  at  this  season  of 
tho  year  is  peculiarly  opportune. 
An  important  consideration  arises 
for  my  invalid  friend  whether  he 
requires  a  sedative  or  excitant  cli- 
mate. The  climate  of  the  south  of 
France  varies  very  remarkably  in 
this  respect,  the  climate  of  Nice 
being  extraordinarily  excitant,  and 
that  of  Pan  being  extraordinarily 
sedative,  and  so  being  best  adapted, 
respectively,  for  non-inflammatory 
and  inflammatory  cases.  The  me- 
dical men,  who  are  of  course  cau- 
tious in  recommending  a  climate 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  adverse, 
are  fond  of  recommending  Cannes 
or  Hyeres,  as  being  free  from  this 
extreme  character;  and  when  you 
are  there  you  may  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  will  go  further 
into  la  petite  Jjrique^  or  turn  aside 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Most  delightful  is  it  to  sojourn  in 
that  region  which  recalls  Gothe's 
song  of  Mignon;  the  palm,  and 
orange,  and  citron;  the  mountain 
path  descending  on  the  plain,  and 
the  statued  terraces.  While  the 
weaklings  at  home  are  swathed  in 
innumerable  wraps,  depending  on 
warm-water  pipes  for  softened  air, 
and  warm-water  bottles  for  one's 
poor  feet,  you  entirely  discard  the 
use  of  the  great-coat  in  your  walks; 
you  have  songs  and  flowers  and  per- 
fumes as  of  an  unceasing  summer ; 
you  watch  the  lizard  basking  in  the 
sun,  and,  lizard-like,  you  luxuriate 
in  that  genial  heat,  which  pours 
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down  in  a  flood  of  radiance  from  the 

sun,  unstained,  nnintcrecpted  by 
tho^o  clouds  and  vapours  which  in 
England  rob  ns  of  1  alf  our  licrht 
and  heat,  and  go  far  to  spoil  the 
rest.  But,  O  rny  friend!  be  not 
lulled  into  a  false  state  of  security, 
and  mar  your  hygienic  campaign  by 
perilous  misadventures.  Return 
before  tho  sudden  sunset  strikes  a 
chill,  and  close  your  window  at  least 
an  hour  earlier.  Neglect  not  tho 
oil  furnished  by  tho  humblo  yot 
serviceable  cod,  nor  tho  gentle 
opiate,  which  will  be  a  ruinous  and 
tyrannical  master,  but  which  also  is 
a  most  salutary  friend.     Ilavo  a 


good  hope  for  thyself,  for  the 
gloomiest  doctors  aro  often  mis- 
taken, and  most  of  thy  troubles  may 
bo  of  thino  own  hypochondriacal 
making.  When  seeking  English 
comforts,  surround  thyself  with 
choice  English  books,  and  I  pray 
thee  keep  some  listless,  vacant 
hour  for  tho  unassuming  yet  plea- 
sant pages  of  our  magazine.  Above 
all,  have  a  grateful  mind,  a  quieted 
conscience,  cheerful  goodness,  and 
eercno  humour.  So  shalt  thou 
return  to  the  loved  region  of  Picca- 
dilly, fresher  in  intellect  and  health, 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  philo- 
sophy from  thy  peripatetic  rambles. 


HOW  I  FELL  INTO  THE  CLUTCHES  OF  KING  THEODORE. 


TO  Abyssinia  and  back.  Which  is 
not  so  easily  done.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  there,  in  the  first 
place,  and  considerably  more  so  to 
return;  and  that  I  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  tho  dominions  of  tho 
Negus  is  a  fact  no  less  astonishing 
than  agrceablo  and  congratulatory. 
When  I  used  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  maternal  candle-box, 
surreptitiously  abstracting  the '  mid- 
night tallow/  wherewith  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  my  appetite  for 
knowledge,  and,  comfortably  tucked 
in  between  the  blankets,  devoured 
the  strange  stories  and  thrilling  ac- 
counts Bruce  regaled  his  wondering 
countrymen  with,  I  never  for  a 
moment  dreamt  that  I  also  was 
destined  to  behold  this  wondrous, 
almost  fabulous  country,  where  tho 
cows  and  bulls  run  about  with  their 
heads  cut  off,  and  even  once  be  cast 
into  a  dungeon  by  the  Negus,  Prester 
John,  or  whatever  his  title  might  bo. 
Still  thus  was  it  ordained;  and  one 
day,  wandering  about  the  Esbekieh 
in  Cairo,  after  I  had  been  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  put  myself  into  a 
poetic  frame  of  mind  and  imagine 
an  Haroun  -  al  -  Raschid  in  every 
'deleikanlu1*  Turk  ambling  along 
On  his  well-fed  mule,  or  expecting 
6ome  fair  Gulnare  or  Bulbul  to 
becomo  enamoured  with  my  per- 
sonal  charms,   and   initiate  some 

*  Tui  kith  for  swell. 


thrilling  love  adventure,  terminat- 
ing in  eunuchs  and  sacks,  somebody 
suddenly  startled  me  out  of  my 
dreams  with 

'Eccolo!  PerDio,ilmatto!  Cosa 
fa  lei  qui  ?'  (Behold  1  By  Jove,  the 
madman!  what  aro  you  doing 
here  ?) 

Turning  round  to  ascertain  who 
was  addressing  me  by  this  euphoni- 
ous title,  which  was  an  appellation 
I  had  gained  in  Italy  during  a 
sojourn  at  Borne,  I  perceived  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  an  Italian, 
with  whom  I  had  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  of  the  name  of  Paolo 
Lantcrna,  and  who,  in  conjunction 
with  various  other  young  Bomans, 
had  given  me  the  name  of  'II 
Matto.'  I  am,  however,  somewhat 
recompensed  for  tho  rather  dubious 
compliment  by  the  fact  that  a  club, 
*  I  Matti/  had  been  formed  in  honour 
of  and  named  after  me. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  my  old  friend, 
and  we  both  adjourned  to  one  of  the 
numerous  cafes  chantants,  forming 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  Esbekieh, 
with  their  prima  donnas,  ballerinas, 
&c,  whero  we  seated  ourselves  at 
a  table  on  which  lay  II  Carrier* 
d'Egitto. 

'  What  has  this  to  do  with  Afcys- 
6inia  ?'  I  hear  some  one  impatiently 
exclaim. 

Everything,  gentle  reader;  for  if 
I  had  not  been  walking  that  self- 
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same  evening  in  the  Esbekieh,  and 
had  not  met  that  self-same  friend, 
Paolo,  sona  a  bit  would  Abyssinia 
have  seen  of  me,  or  I  of  it  For  on 
that  evening  I  did  what  I  never  did 
before.  I  picked  up  the  Carrier*, 
and  glancing  over  it  beheld  a  para- 
graph, Ipregioneri  inglesi  ndV  Abi*- 
sinia.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  subject,  and  Paolo,  knowing  a 
part  of  the  country  around  Chartoum 
and  Senaar,  plied  me  with  such 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  abundance  of 
game,  and  the  wealth  to  be  accu- 
mulated there  by  various  means, 
that  I  resolved  to  penetrate  to  the 
lion's  den  myself  and,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  started  a  few  days  afterwards 
on  my  voyage  southwards  up  the 
Nile;  and  after  the  usual  course  of 
lazy,  dreamy  existence,  sailing  past 
the  ancient  monuments  of  yore,  or 
gazing  at  the  groups  of  feathery 

Calms  standing  out  against  the  deep- 
lue  sky,  arrived  in  safety  at  Assuan, 
the  first  cataract  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  stereotyped  route,  being 
dragged  through  the  rapids  by  a 
crowd  of  half-naked  Arabs,  yelling 
and  shrieking,  '  Yenal-abouk'ing,'* 
each  other,  I  determined  to  go  the 
direct  caravan  way  to  Chartoum, 
thus  avoiding  the  circuitous  bends 
formed  by  the  Nile  between  these 
two  points,  Assuan  and  Chartoum. 

Fortunately  for  me  there  was  a 
party  of  Arab  traders  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chartoum  the  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Assuan,  and  gladly  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  I  bought 
me  a  horse  of  true  Arab  breed  for 
ten  Napoleons,  and  equipped  and 
accoutred  quite  h  la  Turca,  joined 
them  for  woe  or  for  weal.    We  had 
a  delightful  journey.    The  hot  sun, 
burning  down  into  one's  face,  made 
the  blood  swell  through  the  veins, 
filling  the  breast  with  the  free,  wild 
emotions  which  raise  one's  animal 
spirits  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment  A  close  chase,  neck  and  neck, 
every  muscle  straining,  the  wind 
rushing  against  the  glowing  cheek, 
and  the  bright  eye  glistening  as  the 
space  between  fox  and  hounds  grows 
less  and  less,  is  the  nearest  approach 

*  Hay   yoor   grandfather  be  caned— 
'  Yeoal-aboak.' 


to  the  unshackled  life  of  the  wide, 
unbounded  desert,  with  its  dangers 
from  beast  and  man.    However,  I 
will  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the 
journey  from  Assuan  to  Chartoum, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  leaving  Assuan,  but  imme- 
diately plunge  into  median  rt$$  and 
commence  the  narrative  of  the  jour- 
ney which  took  me  to  the  court  of 
his  imperial  majesty  Emperor  Theo- 
dore, by  the  grace  of  God  sovereign 
of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia.    Con- 
tinuing my  journey  in  the  same 
manner  as  hitherto,  in  company  of 
some  two  dozen  traders,  on  their 
way  to  Matamma,  we  kept  along  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  our  first 
halting-place  being  El  Eilfonn,  after 
having  lunched  at  the  ruins  of 
Sobah;  lunch  consisting— list,  O  ye 
purveyors  of  pic-nics  and  satisfiers 
of  the  gourmand  appetite,  Picca- 
dillian  Fortnum  and  Mason— con- 
sisting, say  I,  of  cucumbers  sliced 
into  sour  milk,  and  onions  with  the 
juice  squeezed  out  for  a  flavour  and 
relish!  The  evening  shades  brought 
us  to  El  Hassalat,  and  the  ever- 
lasting, unvarying  supper  of  pillau, 
boiled  fowl,  and  sour  milk.    It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  fresh  milk 
by  fair  means,  for  the  Arabs  evi- 
dently consider  it  as  mad  to  drink 
fresh  milk  when  they  can  get  sour, 
as  we  do  vice  vend,  so  I  took  matters 
into  my  own  hands,  and  milked  the 
cows  and  goats  myself.     Thus  a 
course  of  four  days'  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  riding  brought  us  to  Abu 
Harras,  shortly  before  which  stands 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man,  Wely  el 
Sheikh— the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh— 
where  my  Moslem  companions  told 
their  beads  and  invoked  the  good 
man's  blessing  upon  their  enter- 

E  rise— slave  trade.  There  seem  to 
e  no  lack  of  pious  Moslem  saints 
about  this  part  of  the  country, 
dead  or  alive,  for  after  leaving  Abu 
Harras,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Bachad,  our  next  halting-place 
was  a  miserable  village,  containing 
a  mosque,  Shereef  Yakoub.  This 
Yakoub,  during  the  course  of  his 
life,  had  made  four  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  and  thus  well  earned  the 
green  turban,  which  is  looked  upon 
in  his  native  village  with  extreme 
veneration  and  respect. 
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The  country,  which  had  been  an 
open,  extensive  plain,  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river,  and  merging  towards  the 
east  into  the  boundless  ocean  desert, 
gradually  became  more  mountain- 
ous, and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  plateau  forming  the  outworks 
of  Abyssinia  proper,  and  dividing 
the  Atbara  from  the  Bachad.  The 
river  foaming  and  rushing  over  huge 
blocks  of  rock,  or  softly  gliding 
through  the  shady  recesses  of  a 
tropical  vegetation,  teeming  with 
fantastic  parasites,  and  resounding 
with  the  roar  of  lions,  and  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  hippopotami,  and  buffaloes 
crashing  through  the  gigantic  un- 
derwood, explained  to  the  full  the 
yearning  an  old  traveller  through 
these  regions  must  experience  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  former  ad- 
ventures, and  account,  too,  for  the 
glowing,  extravagant  terms  some, 
and  especially  these  parts  of  Africa, 
are 'often  described  in.  Wonderful 
stories  did  my  companions  relate  to 
me  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold 
and  marvellous  gems  found  in  the 
bed  and  vicinity  of  this  river  Rachad, 
during  its  course  in  the  Gallabat, 
savouring  strongly  of  the'  Arabian 
Nights'  in  their  extravagance ;  but 
eagerly  as  I  sought  for  the  precious 
metal  I  found  none,  excepting  now 
and  then  a  little  gold  sand,  though 
there  certainly  is '  a  considerable 
quantity  gained  by  the  various 
Gallas  tribes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
day  we  left  the  Bachad,  and  struck 
off  eastwards,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  a  magnificent  mountain  group, 
some  14,000  or  16,000  feet  hign, 
the  Djebel  Matbara,  and  following 
the  caravan  route  from  Senaar  to 
Matamma,  where  we  arrived  after 
a  fatiguing  journey  through  a  wild 
broken  country,  mounting  and  de- 
scending all  day  long. 

On  approaching  the  village,  some 
fifty  or  eighty  Tougrounees  rushed 
at  us,  brandishing  their  weapons 
in  a  most  ominous  fashion ;  but  on 
learning  that  we  were  all  good  Mos- 
lems, and  no  accursed  Kaffirs,  the 
hubbub  subsided,  and  we  learned 
that  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Beni 
Nimmer,  or  Children  of  the  Tiger, 


were  prowling  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  tales  they  related  of  the  cfaiet 
of  this  tribe  were  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  inspire  one  with  courage, 
when  in  danger  of  falling  into  his 
power.  For  instance,  the  following 
little  anecdote  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  Nirnmer's  propensities. 

One  day,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
putting  down  a  rebellion  in  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  an  old  woman  ap- 
peared before  him,  complaining  that 
one  of  his  soldiers  had  drunk  a 
quart  of  milk  without  paying  her 
for  it 

'  Would  yon  recognize  the  man, 
woman?' 

'  Yes,  because  upon  his  arm  he—' 

'Silence!'  bellowed  the  Tiger, 
and  ordered  all  his  men  to  stand 
up  in  rank  and  file.  The  old 
woman  pointed  one  out. 

'Did  you  drink  this  woman's 
milk?' 

'  No;  I  never  saw  her  before  in 
all  my  life.' 

'  Have  yon  drank  any  mOk  at  all 
to-day?* 

•  Not  a  drop/ 

'  And  you,  O  woman,  persist  in 
saying  this  is  the  man?" 

*  V Allah,  V Allah!  it  is  the  man  f 
cried  the  old  witch. 

'  Cut  him  open !'  ordered  the 
Tiger;  'we  win  see.' 

In  a  few  moments  the  barbarous 
order  was  executed,  and  the  un- 
digested milk  proved  the  truth  of 
the  woman's  assertion. 

'  Here  is  your  money/  said  the 
Tiger,  handing  her  about  one  far- 
thing sterling.  '  If  you  had  lied, 
the  same  fate  would  have  been 
youra.' 

This  gentle  tribe,  as  Sheikh  Ali 
Efiendi  kindly  informed  me,  were 
at  present  infesting  the  route  I  waa 
about  to  take,  to  wit:  the  road 
from  Matamma  to  Gondar;  and  he 
strongly  advised  me  to  give  un  all 
thoughts  of  venturing  to  contmne 
my  journey  yet  awhile,  though  it 
certainly  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence whether  I  escaped  their 
hands  or  not,  as  long  as  I  was  bent 
on  putting  myself  into  the  Abys- 
sinian Satan's— 'Afrit,'  aa  he  called 
him— unmercifal  power;  wherein  be 
was  perfectly  right,  for  as  I  firmly 
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intended  to  penetrate  to  this  Ethio- 
pian Castle  Dangerous,  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  take  my  share  of  dan- 
gers on  the  way.  So  I  thanked  the 
Sheikh  for  his  advice,  and  asked  him 
for  guides  and  an  escort  as  far  as 
Wochnee.  The  guides  Sheikh  Ali 
was  ready  to  furnish,  hut  as  to  the 
escort,  he  knew  of  none  who  would 
dare  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the 
Nimmer.  I  could  leave  Matamma 
in  three  or  four  days,  he  said,  when 
there  would  be  a  small  party  going 
to  Wochnee,  who  would  undertake 
to  act  as  guides  and  interpreters. 
Three  or  four  days,  therefore,  I  had 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  in 
Matamma,  and  bidding  good-night 
to  Sheikh  Ali,  retired  to  my  bed, 
there  to  dream  of  all  manner  of 
wonderful  things,  till  the  morning 
sun,  beating  upon  my  face,  awoke 
me.  After  having  divested  myself 
of  the  various  specimens  of  the  en- 
tomological world,  light  and  heavy 
cavalry,  which  had  been  attacking 
me  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Sheikh  Ali,  and  also,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  something 
edible  for  my  suffering  stomach  to 
allay  its  cravings. 

On  entering  the  divan,  I  saw 
that  Sheikh  Ali  was  engaged  in 
adjudging  a  case  that  had  just  been 
brought  on.  He  immediately  arose 
on  my  entrance,  and  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  at  his  side.  I  did  so, 
and  directed  my  attention  to  the 
case  going  on.  The  complainant, 
a  widow  woman,  fair,  fat,  and  forty, 
or  rather  black,  fat,  and  forty,  ac- 
cused her  brother-in-law  of  stealing 
certain  moneys/which  the  defendant, 
however,  asserted  to  have  been  ab- 
stracted by  his  nephew,  the  widow's 
own  son.  The  vociferation,  the 
bodily  contortions,  the  shrieking 
and  yelling,  with  which  each  asse- 
verated his  own  innocence,  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  confusion 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel  any  one  could 
well  imagine.  The  villainous  phy- 
siognomy of  the  uncle,  as  contrasted 
with  the  frank,  open  countenance  of 
the  boy,  left  very  little  doubt  in  m  v 
mind  as  to  who  the  real  culprit 
was.  A  happy  thought  struck  me. 
Amongst  my  various  medical  in- 
struments I  had  brought  an  electro- 


magnetic machine  with  me,  with 
which  I  intended  to  astonish  the 
natives.  Begging  the  Sheikh  to 
delay  the  case  a  few  minutes,  whilst 
I  sent  a  Kavass  to  bring  me  the 
machine,  which  in  due  course  ap- 
peared, to  the  very  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  assembled  multitude, 
I  desired  the  Sheikh  to  allow  me  to 
interrogate  the  uncle,  and  examine 
into  the  case.  He  agreed,  evidently 
rather  surprised  at  my  request,  but 
not  knowing  what  I  intended  doing. 
With  mock  solemnity  I  opened  the 
machine,  and  adjusting  the  con- 
ductors, addressed  the  contending 
parties. 

'Behold  la  mighty  spirit!  Mighty 
in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  in  fire  and 
water ;  equally  mighty  by  day  and 
by  night  0  Effendi,  if  thou  art 
innocent,  it  shall  be  proved ;  if  thou 
art  guilty,  thine  own  mouth  shall 
declare  it.  But  first,  approach  thou, 
O  son  of  the  widow,  and  free  thy- 
self from  the  suspicion  resting  upon 
thee!' 

Deep  silence.  Every  one  gazed 
intently  at  the  mysterious  instru- 
ment, wondering  what  the  issue 
would  be.  The  lad  took  hold  of 
the  conductors,  loudly  crying  out— 

'  VAllah,  v*Allah,  ana  mush  el 
haramiyehl'  (By  Allah!  I  am  not 
the  robber !) 

Thereupon  I  set  the  machine  in 
motion,  taking  good  care,  however, 
to  interrupt  the  current,  so  that  he, 
of  course,  felt  nothing  at  all.  He 
turned  a  little  pale  when  the  wheels 
began  whirring  round,  but  evinced 
no  other  signs  of  «fear.  I  then  pro- 
nounced him  innocent  The  uncle, 
who  had  at  first  exhibited  consider- 
able uneasiness,  plucked  up  the 
courage  on  seeing  that  this  mys- 
terious affair  had  no  effect  noon  his 
son;  and,  taking  the  conductors 
into  his  hands  with  an  air  of  bra- 
vado, assured  the  company  that  as 
little  as  he  had  stolen  the  money  as 
little  was  he  afraid  of  this  '  sahat- 
giaour' — 'heretic  watch,'  as  he 
called  it  I  began  to  turn  the 
handle,  still  interrupting  the  cur- 
rent, till  I  had  got  it  up  to  full 
speed,  and  then  turned  the  whole 
force  of  the  powerful  machine  on  to 
him.  The  contortions  the  poor 
r'  wretch  was    immediately  thrown 
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into,  the  convulsions  in  his  arms, 
the  livid  pallor  of  fear  and  agony, 
and  the  shrieks  and  yells  he  save 
utterance  to,  were  something  hor- 
rible to  behold,  and  communicated 
no  small  portion  of  fright  to  the 
whole  audience. 

'  Aman,  aman  V  he  shrieked,  'I 
have  stolen  the  money  I  For  the 
sake  of  thy  father's  soul,  0  Effendi, 
have  mercy!  Aman,  aman!'  (Grace, 
grace!) 

In  silent  dignity  I  resumed  my 
place,  amidst  the  hum  of  wonder 
from  the  multitude.  Most  amusing 
was  it  also  to  observe  how  the 
Sheikh  himself  shrank  from  a  too 
close  proximity  to  the  wonderful 
machine,  evidently  fearing  it  might 
draw  out  some  of  his  own  little 
propensities. 

This  episode  vested  me  with  no 
little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Matamma,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Beni  Nimmer,  I  was 
easily  enabled  to  procure  guides  to 
Wochnee,  the  first  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  Abyssinia  proper. 

Leaving  the  Djebel  Matbara  on 
the  right,  we  left  Matamma,  and 
after  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles, 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Goang, 
along  the  left  side  of  which  the 
regular   caravan   route  was  laid. 
The   country  was  very  beautiful, 
intersected  with  wild  forests,  and 
mountains  or  ravines,  almost  totally 
uninhabited  by  any  human  being. 
The  whole  of  the  first  day  we  tra- 
versed these  dense  forests,  whose 
thick  foliage  prevented  even  the 
glowing  rays  of-  an  African  sun 
from  penetrating  to    their   dark, 
sombre  recesses,  the  homes  of  in- 
numerable beasts  of  prey,  where 
the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
roar  of  lions,  the  wailing  cry  of 
jackals  and  hyenas,  and  the  crash- 
ing of  buffaloes  through  the  en- 
tangled   brushwood    and    jungle 
canes.    Our  first  halting-place  was 
at  Birdaka,  a  miserable  place;  and 
glad  was  I  to  exchange  tneir  native 
filth  for  the  fresh  night  air,  with 
but  the  deep-blue  starry  skies  for 
a  canopy.    Betimes  we  started  the 
next  morning,  for  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  reach  Wochnee  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day.     Unfor- 
tunately for  my  plan,  however,  my 


guides  had  taken  a  quantity  of 
meressa,  a  kind  of  hydromel,with 
them,  which  they  prepare  from 
honey  and  the  juice  or  Bap  of 
various  trees,  chiefly  of  the  palm, 
and  which  is  of  a  most  intoxicating 
nature.  The  second  evening  after 
our  departure,  having  sbotaKizeUe, 
they  made  a  night  of  it,  imbibing 
such  a  quantity  of  this  beverage 
that,  instead  of  being  in  the  wilds 
of  Abyssinia,  I  fancied  mvseif  trans* 

Sated  to  the  woods  and  groves  of 
ount  Olympus,  or  assisting  at  the 
bacchanalian  orgies  of  Silenus  and 
his  crew.  But  when  the  meressa 
came  to  an  end,  and  haschisch  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  depth  to 
which  a  heated  and  depraved  ima- 
gination lowered  these  human  beings 
far  below  the  level  of  a  brute,  sur- 
passes all  conception.  Haschisch 
is  a  mixture  of  opium,  cantharides, 
honey,  and  nut-flour,  combined  with 
some  other  herbs,  which  would  seem 
to  counteract  the  somnolency  in- 
duced by  the  opium.  Hie  effect 
of  this  composition  upon  the  human 
frame  is  most  disastrous,  though  it 
varies  with  different  constitutions, 
generally  bringing  out  the  chief 
animal  characteristic  of  the  man- 
either  his  love  of  blood  or  of  sensual 
excesses.  In  consequence  of  these 
orgies  at  various  times,  it  took  ns 
fourteen  days  to  arrive  at  Wochnee, 
not  more  than  three  days  being 
necessary. 

Wochnee  lies  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Goang,  named  the 
Gellerat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mats- 
ohalla  Mountains,  and  surrounded 
by  dense  forests.  It  is  the  chief 
market  of  Western  Abyssinia,  where 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Soudan  bring 
their  horses,  and  the  southern  tribes 
of  the  Gallas  and  the  Tigreans  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  ebony  in  exchange 
for  various  other  products.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  is  brought 
from  Chartoum,  there  being  very 
little  or  none  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Negus,  where  it  is  also  used  as 
a  currency,  though  not  to  one-tenth 
of  the  extent  asserted  by  soma 

When  Has  Takoob,  the  head  of 
the  village,  heard  of  my  arrival, 
he  immediately  despatched  four 
soldiers  to  summon  me  to  his 
presence,  against  which  there  was 
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no  possibility  of  appeal,  for  I  spoke 
no  Abyssinian,  ana  they  no  Arabic. 
Ushered  to  the  great  man's  presence, 
he  very  coolly  informed  me  that  first 
of  all  I  had  had  no  business  to  come 
to  Abyssinia,  and,  secondly,  once 
there  I  might  consider  myself  lucky 
in  remaining  there  in  possession  of 
m>  arms  and  legs;  as  for  ever  re- 
turning, that  was  out  of  the  question, 
ana  he  would  have  to  fulfil  his  duty 
by  taking  me  as  a  present  to  King 
Theodore  at  once. 

'If  our  Negus  has  imprisoned 
your  consul  himself,  how  much 
-more  must  you,  who  are  merely  a 
subject  of  this  consul,  be  confined 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.' 

I  was  therefore  to  consider  myself 
captive,  and  he  himself  would  ac- 
company me  to  Gondar  the  next 
day,  with  which  piece  of  intelligence 
a  hut  and  guard  were  allotted  to 
me.  I  soon  went  to  sleep,  although 
not  very  sure  whether  I  should 
wake  up  with  my  head  still  on  my 
shoulders  or  not 

The  next  morning,  however,  I 
found  myself  still  anatomically  un- 
changed, and  prepared  for  anything. 
Kas  Takoob  had  donned  his  brave 
accoutrements,  and,  informing  me 
that  escape  was  out  of  the  question, 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  long 
lances  and  guns  of  my  guards,  four 
in  number,  ordered  my  horse  to  be 
attached  to  that  of  a  gigantic  negro 
from  the  Soudan.  Thus  the  cor- 
tege started.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Wochnee  we  crossed  the  river  Val- 
lachat,  and  skirting  the  mountain 
sides,  followed  its  course  to  a  small 
place  named  Woggara,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  village  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Dem- 
1)ea.  The  country  consisted  of 
'wooded  mountains  lying  in  short 
pnrallol  chains  from  east  to  west, 
slightly  inclined  to  the  north,  and 
forming  the  watershed  of  the  various 
sources  and  tributaries  of  the  Goang. 
Ihe  height  of  these  mountains  varied 
from  2000  to  5000  feet,  the  highest 

?arts  being  generally  the  two  ends, 
'he  whole  country  is  very  similar 
in  character  and  formation  to  the 
Mala  Kapella,  Radowan  Bitowanjali 
mountains  in  Bosnia,  short  chains 
and  plateaus  thrown  irregularly 
together,  so  that  the  .traveller  is 
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always  either  ascending  or  de- 
scending. At  Woggara  we  were 
received  and  entertained  by  an  old 
patriarchal-looking  Jew,  who  had 
once  been  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
had  picked  up  some  few  words  of 
Italian,  which  came  in  very  usefully 
just  now.  On  asking  him  what 
Kind  of  a  man  King  Theodore  was, 
he  very  emphatically  exclaimed, 
'Mezzo  diavolo  e  mezz*  Amhara!' 
(Half  a  devil  and  half  an  Abys- 
sinian'), which  was  very  assuring, 
considering  an  Abyssinian  himself 
is  already  half  a  devil.  Still,  on 
inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  not 
wholly  disliked  by  the  people,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  his  energy  in 
putting  down  the  banditti,  who 
used  to  be  very  nearly  as  bad  as 
they  are  in  Italy. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
source  of  the  Vallachat,  at  the  foot 
of  Mounts  Whamba  and  Meniwoak 
between  which  two  peaks  the 
path  led  into  a  wide  plateau,  or 
mountain  basin,  similar  to  Ander- 
matt  on  the  St.  Gothard  route, 
whence  we  perceived  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Tsana  glittering  and 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  scene  was  very  beautiful ; 
the  soft  verdure  of  the  surrounding 
plains  extending  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  rising  in  the  eastern  distance  to 
the  noble  peak  of  Mount  Gunah ;  a 
group  of  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gaflat  and  Devra  Tabor 
brought  back  the  beauties  of  English 
scenery,  combined  with  tropical 
luxuriance  and  Alpine  grandeur, 
most  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
From  the  great  height  of  the  bed  of 
Lake  Tsana,  6040  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  character  of  the 
country  around  is  quite  European, 
the  chief  vegetable  produce  consist- 
ing of  vines,  melons,  maize,  plums, 
and  the  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  a 
kind  of  fir  or  pine.  At  any  rate,  on 
reaching  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
we  encamped  in  a  maize  field,  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the 
temperature  was  European  enough 
to  make  a  roaring  fire  very  welcome. 
My  companions  were  rather  com- 
municative this  evening,  and  told 
me  marvellous  stories  of  a  wonderful 
saint,  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten 
his  name,  and  whose  sufferings  put 
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St  Stylites  entirely  into  the  shade. 
For  five  years  he  lay  in  a  cage,  only 
allowing  liia  body  one  position  to  lie 
in ;  ten  more  he  passed  in  a  cavern, 
where  he  never  beheld  the  sun,  and 
only  took  the  air  at  night  protected 
by  the  wild  beasts  from  all  harm. 
Still  ten  years  longer  he  lay  on  a 
naked  rock  fall  in  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun;  and,  as  if  that  had  not 
made  him  mad  enough  to  be  en- 
titled to  canonisation,  he  took  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Dembea,  where  he 
lay  fifteen  years  amongst  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami,  especially  pro- 
tected by  the  holy  Miriam  herself, 
till  at  last  his  legs  dropped  off, 
which  precious  relics  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  parish  church  at 
Axnm,  which  is,  in  consequence,  a 
most  frequented  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

Sleeping  in  the  open  air  is,  no 
doubt,  very  romantic,  but  when  yon 
have  all  kinds  of  creeping  things, 
slimy  reptiles  with  a  hundred  legs 
crawling  over  your  face,  you  soon 
awake  to  a  due  appreciation  of  what 
you  haven't  got— a  clean  bed,  and 
blankets  to  tuck  yourself  up  in.  I 
was  never  60  glad  in  all  my  life  as 
when  the  sun  rose  and  warmed  my 
shivering  frama  I  felt  like  typhus, 
nervous  fever,  and  ague,  all  rolled 
into  one,  and  verily  believe  that  if 
I  had  not  taken  a  strong  dose  of 
quinine  that  I  should  have  died 
that  day  of  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders. As  it  was,  I  recovered ;  my 
race  was  not  yet  run;  and,  continuing 
our  journey  through  the  fertile,  well- 
cultivated  plains  of  Dereskie,  ar- 
rived, in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
at  Gondar,  City  of  the  Priests,  the 
whilom  capital  of  Abyssinia.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  hence  its  appellation, 
and  of  the  Abulia  Salama,  present 
patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

Gondar  is  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  built  along  the  sloping 
ridge  and  sides  of  a  hill  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by 
the  gimp  or  castle,  to  which  I  was  at 
once  led.  It  was  a  large,  irregular 
building,  of  massive,  well-hewn  ma- 
sonry; the  walls  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  some  parts  evidently  very 
ancient    An  excellent  view  was 


obtained  from  this  eminence  oier 
the  wide  plains  of  Dereskie  to  the 
mountains  of  Agaumeder  fringing 
the  southern  sky. 

I  had  not  much  time,  however,  to 
admire  the  scenery,  for  a  number  of 
soldiers,  in  a  rather  Adamite  con- 
dition of  dress,  rushed  out  upon  ns 
and  demanded  who  and  what  I  was, 
and  whether  I  had  brought  any 
presents  to  the  king.  On  answering 
in  the  negative,  and  adding '  besana,' 
only  myself,  they  shook  their  heads 
in  a  very  ominous  fashion,  and  led 
me  through  the  massive  portal  into 
the  courtyard,  where  I  was  taken 
to  a  spacious  chamber  in  which  Bas 
Yakoob  bade  me  wait  leaving  half  a 
dozen  men  to  guard  me  till  he  came 
back.  He  soon  made  his  reappear- 
ance in  company  with  a  person  whom 
I  recognized  by  his  habiliments  to 
be  a  Driest,  though  I  might  haie 
looked  in  vain  at  his  bloated,  sensual 
face  for  any  external  evidence  of  the 
slightest  internal  fitness  for  his  post 
or  any  Christian  duties  whatever. 
This  gentleman  in  black  was  the 
Abuna  Salama  in  person,  and  bad 
evidently  come  to  gloat  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  heretic  Frank, 
and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  extorting  something  of 
value,  presents  or  money,  before  his 
imperial  majesty  should  prevent  it 
by  sending  the  possible  donor  out  of 
the  world. 

'  Siete  ancora  uno  di  questi  mala- 
detti  eretici,  gli  nemici  della  nostra 
santa  religione  ?'  (Are  you  another 
of  those  accursed  heretics,  the 
enemies  of  our  holy  religion?).  'The 
religion  which  was  brought  to  us  by 
the  Saints  Freementius  and  Aede- 
lius  themselves?* 

'  Non  e  cosi,  santo  padre/  (Not  so, 
holy  father).  '  I  have  nothing  what- 
ever in  common  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, my  business  as  doctor 
is  with  the  body  and  not  with  the 
soul.' 

'Have  you  not  come  here  to 
strive  to  overthrow  our  anciem 
church,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  strife 
and  dissension  amongst  our  flock?1 

'Far,  far  be  it  from  me,  whose 
beard  is  but  scarcely  grown,  to  act 
against  the  wisdom  of  your  g*7 
hairs.' 

'  But  ye  are  all  liars  and  robbers, 
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yon  English.  Ton  come  to  us  dis- 
guised as  workmen,  pretend  to 
occupy  yourselves  solely  with  your 
profession,  bat  all  the  time  are 
undermining  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  mining  the  people.' 

'Your  Holiness!  Englishmen,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  liars.  And  I  beg 
your  Holiness  to  remember  that  we 
are  both  men  of  the  world,  and  very 
well  know  the  meaning  of  "  raining 
the  people/'  We  can  easily  leave 
that  to  yon.' 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  some- 
what, bat  he  soon  regained  his  self- 
possession,  launching  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, Messrs.  Flad,  Stern,  Bosen- 
thal,  &c. 

'These  people/  I  replied, 'have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  your  flock, 
but  have  limited  their  efforts  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Falashas.  But 
even  supposing  they  have  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  authority,  you 
must  not  blame  us  for  it,  for  they 
are  no  Englishmen,  but  Germans, 
consequently  we  are  not  responsible 
for  them. ' 

Again  was  the  Abuna  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  remark, 
and  rising,  bade  me  follow  him  to 
the  apartments  of  the  king.  We 
had  to  pass  through  a  number  of 
intricate  passages,  all  built  of  solid 
masonry,  which,  however  dflapi- 
pated  and  out  of  repair,  still  bears 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  strength 
the  place  must  formerly  have  pos- 


At  last  we  arrived  at  the  ianctum 
mmctorum,  where  his  Abyssinian 
Majesty  was  to  be  seen  in  all  his 
glory.  The  room  was  small,  but 
crowded  with  articles  of  luxury, 
silks  and  damasks,  gold  and  silver 
brocades,  either  used  as  carpets  or 
laid  on  the  divan.  Surrounded  by 
his  guard  stood  the  man,  Stern 
named  the  Abyssinian  Wild  Beast, 
bat  whose  appearance  at  the  time 
by  no  means  struck  me  as  unfavour- 
able. There  was  a  dignity  and 
grace  about  his  movements  which 
may  truly  be  termed  royal,  and  a 
calmness,  which,  with  his  determined 
cast  of  countenance  and  projecting 
Tinder  jaw,  could  by  no  means  be 
mistaken  for  want  of  will.  In  fact, 
he  is  obstinate  in  the  highest  degree, 


and  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye 
indicative  of  wild,  irresistible  pas- 
sion. He  is  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  well  and  strongly  built,  a 
frame  capable  of  great  endurance, 
with  a  high  forehead,  denoting  no 
mean  intellectual  capabilities;  but 
it  was  easy  to  observe  what  ravages 
a  continual  indulgence  of  his  love 
of  intoxicating  liquors  has  already 
caused  in  his  constitution,  and  the 
wild  look  with  which  he  surveyed 
me  only  too  plainly  showed  that  even 
then  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  recent  orgie. 

'You  are  an  Englishman?'  he 
asked  imperiously.  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  'How  could  you 
venture  to  enter  my  dominions  with- 
out my  previous  permission?' 

I  answered  that  I  had  intended  to 
have  done  so;  but  that  from  Ma- 
tamma  there  had  been  no  means  of 
communication  with  him,  and  that 
on  my  arrival  at  Wochnee,  Bas 
Takoob  had  seized  and  brought  me 
to  Gondar. 

'And  here  you  will  remain  as 
long  as  your  head  is  on  your 
shoulders.' 

With  this  comfortable  assurance, 
he  gave  orders  to  lead  me  away. 
Naturally  I  inquired  what  my  crime 
or  offence  was  supposed  to  be. 

'Oh!'  said  he,  VI  do  not  know  yet. 
But  until  I  do,  the  gimp  is  the 
best  place  for  you.  Besides,  as  I 
have  already  imprisoned  your  con- 
sul and  other  countrymen,  you  can 
have  no  reason  to  be  particularity 
friendly  disposed  towards  me ;  and 
whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me.' 

'But  what  ground  for  suspicion 
can  your  Majesty  have  against  me?' 

'  You  English  are  all  in  a  plot 
against  me;  I  know  that  What 
business  has  an  English  doctor  in 
Abyssinia?  He  comes  either  for 
curiosity  or  business.  The  first  is  very 
reprehensible ;  the  second,  as  it  is 
not  ostensible,  must  be  so  also.  You 
have  come  to  spy  out  the  land,  no 
doubt' 

And  here,  upon  a  sign  from  his 
imperial  Majesty,  four  gigantic  fel- 
lows sprang  upon  me  and  hustled 
me  out  of  the  presence  in  a  most 
unceremonious  fashion,  too  painful 
to  be  described:  and  thus  ended 
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my  fint  interview  with  King  Theo- 
dore* 

The  locality  to  which  I  had  been 
led  after  my  firat  audience  with  the 
king,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  treated,  were  far  better  than  I 
expected ;  and  knowing  his  Majesty's 
penchant  for  trenching  arms  and  legs 
from  the  bodies  of  his  nnfortanate 
victims,  I  congratulated  myself  on 
having  escaped  as  well  as  I  had,  at 
any  rate  for  the  time  being.  Not 
far  from  the  king's  apartments  a 
long  low  gallery  connected  two  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  this  gallery, 
forming  a  place  of  imprisonment  for 
divers  Abyssinians  and  Moelems, 
amongBt  whom  was  also  a  certain 
Armenian,  Serkis  Ciackigian,  was  I 
to  take  np  my  abode.  How  long  I 
shouldhave  to  remain  was  an  interest- 
ing question  for  me  in  my  position, 
but  somehow  or  other  I  never  felt  any 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  In  feet,  the  overpowering 
feeling  with  me  was  that  of  hunger, 
and  on  ascertaining  that  there  was 
nothing  eatable  to  be  obtained,  I 
became  perfectly  ravenous.  How- 
ever, the  Moslems,  though  captive, 
did  not  forget  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  and  sustained  their  reputa- 
tion for  hospitality  by  inviting  me, 
in  the  name  of  Allah,  to  partake  of 
their  repast  After  dinner—shall  I 
call  it?— I  became  comparatively 
comfortable,  and  twisting  up  a 
cigarette  with  some  tobacco  Ciacki- 
gian, who  spoke  excellent  Italian, 
had  given  me,  felt  inclined  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  the  past  and  future, 
and  merely  live  for  the  present 

But  when  the  sun  sank  lower  in 
the  western  sky,  pouring  his  golden 
rays,  tinged  with  evening  crim- 
son, through  the  barred  windows 
of  my  dungeon,  lighting  up  the 
squalid,  filthy  interior,  and  beaming 
upon  the  ghastly  features  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  who  had  been 
languishing  there  for  years,  a 
solemn  sadness  stole  over  me,  truly 
not  so  much  on  my  own  account, 
but  sorrow  for  the  ravages  in  mind 
and  body  a  cruel  incarceration 
causes  upon  man,  when  the  noblest 
gift  of  nature— liberty  and  freedom 
— is  torn  away  from  him.  And  as 
the  soft,  full  moon,  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  the  glowing  play  of  colours 


in  the  sunset  sky,  gained  the  ascen- 
dant, overfloodang  the  landscape 
around  with  her  misty,  ethereal 
light,  forlorn  and  helpless  I  cer- 
tainly did  feel;  and  pressing  my 
burning  face  to  the  cold  iron  bars 
of  the  window  to  which  I  had  clam- 
bered up,  I  gave  full  vent  to  my 
feelings,  and  managed  to  look  and 
feel  as  miserable  as  any  one  of  my 
companions  in  grief,  who  were  all 
steeped  in  the  deepest  slumber,  in 
blest  oblivion  of  all  their  woes.  I 
envied  them;  and  closing  my  eyes 
strove  to  imitate  them.  Long  it 
was  before  I  succeeded—- not  before 
the  stars  began  to  pale;  thenldid 
at  last  manage  to  obtain  a  little 
sleep. 

•0 Mew*d  boon !  beat  gift  of  God's  to earth, 

Soft  comforter  of  grief ;  all  tiallowefielttB! 
Sweet  harbinger  of  peace,  from  aarUejt£irth 
Until  the  shade*  of  death  around  nt  creeat 
Whew  with  his  aching  heart  one  desert  dearth 
Through  the  long  midnight  hours  doth  grief. 
log  weep 
Hath  not  Invoked  thine  aid,  and  whfbt  the  hot 

tears  flow, 
fffeath  lay  protecting  wtegs  forgotten  aH  faa 
woef 

Towards  six  o'clock,  the  muffled 
up  figures  began  to  stretch  them 
selves  and  yawn,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  door  opened,  giving  in- 
gress to  a  long,  gaunt  4gure  with 
.  a  green  turban  on,  hearing  a  nmnber 
of  small '  fingau/  or  coffee-cups,  and 
a  potfiul  of  fragrant  Mocha,  which  ho 
dealt  out  at  about  one-eighty  of  » 
farthing  per  cup.  Hadj*  jQirabim, 
I  acknowledge  my  debt  to  thee,0 
dispenser  of  the  costly  infusidnl  He 
presented  me  with  a  cup  gzaijs,  as  a 
kind  of  welcome,  I  suppose:  and 
sitting  down  by  the  side  of  JLaacfe- 
gian,  supping  the  fragrant  beverage, 
and  blowing  the  equally  fragrant 
smoke  from  my  cigarette  into  tbe 
air,  listened  to  the  accounts  and 
anecdotes  he  related  to  me  concern- 
ing King  Theodore. 

I  think  it  is  Herodotus  who  tells 
such  wonderful  stories  about  the 
Anthropophagi  on  tho  shores  of  tbe 
Eed  Sea,  which  are  only  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  still  more  marvellous 
ones  Bruce  thought  fit  to  relate; 
but  to  every  tale,  however  wild, 
there  is  generally  some  foundation; 
so  also  here:  for  if  not  exactly  canni- 
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bote,  or  live  meat-eaters,  the  Abys- 
smiaiis  certainly  do  indulge  is  raw 
meat,  -which  entails  ft  very  unplea- 
sant consequence,  most  of  them  suf- 
fering from  tape-worm.  To  rid 
themselves  of  this  unpleasant  visitor 
they  make  use  of  a  herb  termed 
konsso;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale — 
no  less  a  one  than  the  story  of  King 
Theodore's  rise  to  the  Abyssinian 
crown. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondar  a 
'  poor  widow,  who  gained  a  living  for 
herself  and  son  py  gathering  this 
herb,  konsso.  Her  son  was  named 
Kassa  Enaranya,  and  now  occupies 
the  throne  of  the  once  so  mighty 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  whose  trea- 
sures Makada,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
brought  as  a  testimony  of  her  admi- 
ration to  King  Solomon  at  Jeru- 
salem. As  tradition  hath  it,  when 
the  queen  returned  to  her  native 
land,  she  presented  it  with  a  proof 
of  the  admiration  King  Solomon 
had  had  for  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
son,  who  was  named  Menilek. 
From  this  Menilek,  who  eventually 
became  King  of  Ethiopia,  Dedjas* 
Hailo-Mariam,  the  lather  of  our 
hero,  Kassa,  traced  his  descent,  and 
sometimes  his  mother  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  Jewish  king.  The  ver- 
sions vary.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  Kassa  was  placed  in  the 
monastery  of  TBchanker,  near  Lake 
Tanja,  where  he  was  to  have  been 
educated  as  a  priest  or  debtera. 

According  to  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy, a  mighty  man  named  Theo- 
doras was  to  arise,  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  Turks, 
chase  them  from  Europe,  and  destroy 
the  whole  Moslem  race  from  the 
fece  of  the  earth.  This  same  king 
was  also  destined  to  restore  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  re-establish  the  Abys- 
sinian Church  in  all  its  pristine 
power  and  glory.  This  circum- 
stance exercised  no  small  influence 
on  the  mind  of  young  Kassa,  espe- 
cially after  he  had  become  versed  in 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  his 
country  during  his  stay  at  Tschan- 
ker,  and  at  last,  like  Mohammed,  he 
began  to  apply  them  all  to  himself, 

•  Duke. 


and  believed  that  he  was  the  man 
destined  to  restore  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia  to  its  former  power 
and  extent  This  met,  coupled  with 
his  natural  inclinations,  caused  nun 
to  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
up  his  clerical  position,  and  ex- 
change the  prospects  of  a  mitre  for 
a  crown.  This  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  occasion  of 
Dedjas  Man's  attacking  and  pillag- 
ing the  monastery,  from  which 
Kassa  only  managed  to  escape  with 
great  difficulty.  He  now  collected 
a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
led  a  wild  robberfe  life  until  he  felt 
himself  powerful  enough  to  attack 
Menene,  the  mother  of  the  nrnnmai 
King  of  Abyssinia,  Has  Ali,  and  who 
kept  the  province  of  Dembea  under 
her  rule.  As  soon  as  she  was  advised 
of  Kassa's  intentions  she  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
and  led  them  against  the  daring 
intruder  to  punish  him  in  person; 
but  at  the  first  shock  they  fled, 
unable  to  withstand  the  wild  impe- 
tuosity with  which  the  young  war- 
rior assailed  them,  and  there  re- 
mained no  other  choice  for  her  but 
to  yield  up  the  province  of  Dembea 
to  him  as  her  vassal,  and  offer  him 
the  hand  of  her  granddaughter 
Tsoobedie.  Fortunate  in  love  and 
fortunate  in  war,  Kassa's  career  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  suocess. 
His  forces  increased  daily,  and 
attacking  one  prince  after  another 
he  soon  succeeded  in  subjugating 
the  whole  of  the  oountry. 

At  divers  tunes  the  vanquished 
chieftains  rebelled  again,  and 
amongst  them  Menene,  who  sent 
out  one  of  her  generals*  Otmderad, 
against  him,  a  boasting  oonoeited 
Gascon  of  an  Abyssinian,  who  had 
sworn  to  take  Kassa  dead  or  alive. 
The  battle  was  fought  near  Tohako, 
and  the  issue  most  disastrous  for 
Otmderad,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  rest  of  his  officers  who  had 
not  been  able  to  escape,  According 
to  an  ancient  custom  they  were  all 
invited  to  a  banquet,  and  Ounderad's 
fear  may  easily  be  conceived  when 
he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
each  served  with  a  bottle  filled  with 
some  black,  evil-smelling  mixture, 
which  might  be  poison,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  rakee.    When  Kassa 
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had  amused  himself  sufficiently  at 
their  expense,  he  quietly  said,  '  My 
friends,  you  have  very  justly  re- 
marked that  my  mother  was  but  a 
Kousso  woman ;  and  that  reminds 
me  that  she  has  not  yet  sold  any- 
thing to-day.  It  is  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  you  should  buy  some 
of  her  ware.  Drink,  therefore,  my 
friends,  and  if  you  do  not  like  the 
flavour,  remember  that  it  is  at  least 
wholesome !'  and  therewith  he  forced 
each  one  to  empty  a  bottle  of  the 
horrible  purgative. 

Once,  having  been  defeated  by 
Gocho,  a  powerful  prince,  he  had 
re-collected  his  scattered  forces,  and 
led  them  against  his  enemy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Dembea.  In  five 
minutes  he  had  again  lost  the  game; 
it  was  a  case  of  aauve  qui  peut,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  aid  Kassa 
manage  to  escape  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  his  companions,  and  seek 
refuge  among  the  reeds  and  jungle 
bordering  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Scarcely  had  they  found  a  hiding- 
place,  however,  when  Gocho  him- 
self came  upon  them,  and  shouted 
from  the  back  of  his  horse— 

'  Who  will  take  me  this  "  Kollenya" 
— this  vagabond  prisoner?' 

But  scarcely  had  the  words 
slipped  out  of  his  mouth  when  a 
bullet  pierced  his  brain,  and  he 
sank  dead  to  the  ground.  The 
'  Kollenya '  had  aimed  welL  With- 
out hesitation,  Kassasprang  forward, 
tore  the  ensanguined  covering  from 
the  head  of  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
cried  to  the  men  of  Gocho— 

'Behold,  your  leader  is  dead,  and 
ye  are  but  dead  dogs  before  me; 
what  will  ye  do  ¥' 

Discouraged  by  the  death  of  their 
prince,  and  filled  with  a  certain 
admiration  for  the  daring  and  cou- 
rage of  the  young  warrior,  most  of 
tb  e  men  submitted  and  joined  him, 
whilst  the  rest  were  massacred  by 
the  returning  fugitives. 

The  most  powerful  enemy  Kassa 
had  to  contend  against  was  the 
vice-king  of  Tigre,  Oubie,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  great  popularity, 
arising  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  able  to  have  kept  his  province 
in  a  state  of  peace  for  a  term  of 
twenty- three  years,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Kassa  had  gained  the 


sympathies  of  all  the  young  chival- 
rous Abyssinians  by  hi  daring  war- 
like character,  and  the  Buceess  that 
attended  all  his  undertakings. 

When  Oubie  received  the  sum- 
mons to  submit  to  Kassa  and  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  liege  lord, 
holding  his  province  of  Tigre  in  fief, 
he  entered  upon  a  Fabian  policy, 
sending  Kassa  money  and  presents 
by  the  hand  of  his  'belatta,'  or 
general,  Kokobie,  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  delicate  mission  of 
arranging  the  question  in  abeyance. 
Kassa  very  soon  discovered  the  true 
character  of  this  man;  and  after 
having  signed  some  temporary 
agreement,  entered  into  a  ptot  by 
which  Oubie  was  to  be  betrayed 
and  dethroned,  and  he  himself 
raised  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
to  the  Abyssinian  throne. 

When  he  had  once  arranged  bis 
plans,  Kassa  soon  gave  Oubie  to 
understand  that  he  most  stake  his 
fortune  on  the  sword.  The  two 
forces  met  in  thejplains  of  Dereakie, 
and  a  sanguinary  straggle  took 
place,  during  which  Kokobie,  faith- 
ful to  Kassa,  detached  his  troops  and 
turned  against  hisoki  master.  Oubie 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  son  Chetan 
killed,  and  the  Amharas  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  than  leaving 
Kassa  chief  of  the  whole  country. 
When  Kokobie  presented  himself  to 
Kassa,  expecting  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  Kassa  very  ceoHy 
said, '  I  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  a  traitor !'  The  unforta- 
nateman  was  cast  into  the  dungeons 
of  Tschelga,  where  he  remains  to 
this  day.  This  battle  of  Derate 
woe  fought  in  february,  1856,  and 
the  next  day  Kassa  entered  the 
church  with  great  pomp  and  display, 
which  had  been  erected  by  a  Germaa 
botanist,  Dr.  Schimper,  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Oubie.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour,  Kassa  receiving  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Abulia,  under 
the  title  of  Theodore  XL  A  crowned 
head  is,  however,  by  no  means 
bedded  on  roses  in  Abyssinia,  and 
Theodore's  progress  was  consider' 
ably  retarded  by  different  rebellion* 
headed  by  various  ehiefe,  of  whom  the 
most  powerful  was  a  certain  Ne* 
gousie,  and  a  man  named  Garet,  who 
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mud*  himself  notorious  in  oar  own 
country  by  the  murder  of  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Plowden,  a  particular 
friend  and  supporter  of  Theodore. 
At  the  time  of  1iia  murder  Theodore 
was  warring  against  Negotiate,  but 
on  the  news  reaching  him  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woggarra  forced 
the  rebel  to  accept  battle.  Garet,  a 
man  of  great  agility  and  courage, 
da&hed  at  the  king,  and  threw  his 
lance  at  him,  which  would  inevitably 
have  pierced  his  breast  had  not  Mr. 
Bell  interposed  his  own  body,  thus 
sacrificing  his  life  for  the  man  to 
whose  services  he  had  devoted  him- 
sail  This  Mr.  Bell,  after  leading  a 
hunter's  life  on  the  banks,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  blue  Nile,  had 
strayed,  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
venturous life,  to  the  wilds  of  Abys- 
sinia, where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Theodore  in  the  year  1854 
One  of  those  extraordinary  attach- 
ments, which  baffle  all  theories, 
seams  to  have  sprung  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  Theodore  knows  as  much 
as  he  does  of  European  affairs,  and 
gained  a  knowledge  immeasurably 
beyond  any  acquaintance  we  may 
have  of  the  internal  institutions  or 
character  of  his  own  country.  The 
feeling  with  which  Bell  regarded  this 
enigmatical  oompound  of  tyranny 
and  generosity,  cruelty  and  kind- 
ness, was  a  sort  of  hero  worship. 
At  night  he  lay  down  before  the 
door  of  his  royal  master  like  a  dog, 
and  Theodore  ever  appreciated  the 
truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his 
faithful  friend.  One  anecdote  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  bond  between 
the  two  in  a  striking  manner.  Bell 
had  demanded  justice  from  the  king 
for  some  man  who  had  been  wronged 
by  the  likaouent  or  judges,  and  re- 
membering an  ancient  custom  in 
Abyssinia,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
fully  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  presented  himself  before  the 
king,  who  was  seated  at  the  opening 
of  his  tent  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  chieftains.  Bell  immediately 
launched  into  a  speech  full  of  the 
most  bitter  reproaches  and  cutting 
truth,  reproving  him  for  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  and  held  him  up  before 


the  assembled  nobles  as  an  example 
to  take  warning  by.  Theodore  re- 
mained silent  In  the  evening  when 
he  and  Bell  were  about  to  seat  them- 
selves at  supper,  the  king  arose  and 
left  the  tent  without  speaking;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  again  returned, 
bearing  a  large  stone  round  his 
neck,  and  prostrated  himself  before 
his  friend.  According  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  country  he  owed  this  re- 
paration to  the  man  he  had  wronged, 
and  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  only  prepared  to  enforce  the 
laws,  but  also  to  submit  to  them 
himself,  Bell  sprang  up  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  implored  him  never 
to  forget  the  dignity  and  respect  he 
owed  himself  again,  and  the  two 
were  greater  friends  than  ever.  BeU 
held  the  office  of  Iikamankua,  one 
of  the  four  officers  who  wear  the 
same  costume  as  the  king  in  war 
time;  and,  though  this  post  entails 
neither  property  nor  rewards,  being 
merely  a  title  of  rank,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  chivalrous  Abys- 
sinians. 

When  Theodore  had  once  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  various  chief- 
tains and  rebels  against  his  authority, 
he  began  to  institute  a  series  of  re- 
forms which,  had  he  lived  in  another 
country  and  in  other  times,  would 
have  gained  him  a  reputation  as 
great  as  that  of  Frederick,  or  Peter 
the  Great 

According  to  his  ideas  he  fancied 
that  he  could  reconstruct  the  an- 
cient Ethiopian  empire  from  the  tra- 
ditions and  history  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  re-establish  the  ancient  king- 
dom in  all  its  pristine  glory,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  strange  and 
foreign  elements.  After  the  war  in 
1856  he  published  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  every  one  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  return  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  fathers.  The  command 
was  enforced  with  Draconian  se- 
verity, and  thingB  were  made  possible 
that  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished elsewhere.    For  instance  :— 

The  inhabitants  of  Tishbe,  an  in- 
corrigible race  of  robbers  and  ban- 
ditti, assembled  one  day,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  demanded  Theodore's 
permission  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  their  fathers. 
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'And  what  ia  this  occupation?' 
asked  the  king. 

'Highway  robbery!  And  this  our 
occupation  has  been  sanctioned  and 
licensed  by  King  David  the  Great,' 
was  the  naive  and  boasting  answer. 

'Hearken!'  said  Theodore,  'that 
is  a  dangerous  occupation;  I  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  choose  some 
other  one.  Settle  down  in  the  plains 
of  Lamghe.  I,  myself,  will  furnish 
you  with  cattle  and  ploughs.  Be* 
lieve  me  that  will  be  more  to  your 
advantage.' 

But  he  spoke  in  vain;  highway- 
men they  were  and  highwaymen 
they  intended  to  remain.  Theodore 
appeared  to  give  way  to  their  wishes 
and  dismissed  them.  Proud  and 
self-satisfied  at  their  having  intimi- 
dated the  king,  as  they  thought,  they 
went  their  way,  but  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  if  there  was 
a  law  of  King  David's  sanctioning 
their  occupation  of  robbery,  there 
was  also  another  one  still  older  of 
King  Lalibela's,  enjoining  the  de- 
struction of  all  banditti  and  robbers, 
and  this  law  was  immediately  en- 
forced by  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
which  Theodore  had  sent  after  them. 

The  court  of  justice  consisted  of 
twelve  likaouent,  or  judges,  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  was  vested,  and  Was  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  a  balance  against 
the  royal  power.  The  state  of  these 
oourts  may  easily  bo  imagined  from 
the  following  fact :— Ink  Asgo  had 
received  a  pot  of  honey  from  the  pro- 
secutor, ana  a  donkey  from  the  de- 
fendant, in  whose  favour  the  judge 
naturally  pronounced  sentence.  On 
the  prosecutor  Gomplaiuing,  the 
judge  very  coolly  exclaimed, r  What 
can  you  expect  f  The  donkey  kicked 
your  pot  of  honey  to  atoms/ 

In  order  to  deprive  these  people 
of  the  power  of  passing  an  un- 
changeable, definite  verdict,  with- 
out violating  the  constitution,  Theo- 
dore hit  upon  a  very  cunning  idea. 
He  laid  a  case  before  them  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested,  and 
evidently  in  the  wrong.  On  his  de- 
manding what  the  law  decreed,  they 
said, '  Your  Majesty  is  the  law  and 
the  code;  we  can  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter/ 

He  took  them  at  their  word,  and 


instituted  himself  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land,  to  whom  all 
the  discontented  could  appeal,  by 
appearing  before  him  with  the  cry, 
'Dschan-hoi,  dschan-hoi'  (majesty). 
Surrounded  by  his  officers  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  it  used  always  to  be 
his  custom  to  sit  before  His  tent  at 
an  early  hour,  and  listen  to  rwthe  va- 
rious complaints  made  to  him.  This 
method  of  proceeding  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular,  for,,  notwithstand- 
ing his  severity,  he  was  generally 
just,  and  always  treated  things  ac- 
cording to  their  importance.  For 
instance: — 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  bis 
tent,  when  an  Arab  from  the  Mos- 
lem-Keit  approached  him  with  the 
cry,  'Dschan-hoi,  Dschan-hoi  I  Just- 
ice, 0  king! 

'  Whatdo  you  complain  of  ?' asked 
Theodore. 

'  Three  days  ago  I  Joetnrned  home 
from  the  bazaar ;  "Fatmeh,*'  I  cried, 
"  Fatmeh  P  but  no  answer.  For 
know,  0  king,  Fatmeh  is  my  wife, 
my  pearl  She  had  vanished.  Allah 
akbar,  God  is  great;  I  supposed  she 
had  visited  her  sick  mother.  The 
stars  begin  to  pale,  the  sun  returns, 
but  Fatmeh  comes  not  I  hasten  to 
her  mother ;  she  has  not  been  there! 
Dschan-hoi!  I  want  my  wife !' 

'  Have  I  got  your  win?* 

9  Dschan-hoi/  you  are  king  in  lbs 
land ;  I  want  my  wife.' 

4  How  am  I  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  her?  Apply  to  the  lika- 
ouent '  (judges). 

'Dschaa^oi!  you  know  what  the 
judges  would  say ;  you  are  the  king, 
and  I  want  my  wife.' 

Theodore  seemed  to  consider,  and 
at  last  said:  'Good;  you  shall  have 
your  wife;  b#  ready  in  an  hour's 
tune  to  receive  me  in  your  house.' 

Abdallah  Effendi  went?  the  king 
kept  his  word  and  entered  the  aban- 
doned husband's  house. 

'  Now,  show  me  all  your  wife's 
dresses.' 

Abdallah  was  astonished,  but 
gladly  obeyed.  Every  box,  chest, 
and  cupboard  did  he  search  after 
the  faithless  Fatmeh's  pomps  and 
vanities.  The  king  looked  at  every 
piece  and  asked  the  disconsolate  Be- 
nedict whether  it  was  known  to  him. 
He  answered  affirmatively,  till  at  last 
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a  pair  of  toob ' — wide  flowing  silken 
tronsers— came  to  light,  which  were 
unknown  to  him. 

'  Tis  good/  said  Theodore, '  bring 
them  with  you/ 

Theodore  now  summoned  all  the 
tailors  mGkmdar  to  him.  Trembling, 
they  obeyed  the  order;  for  such  a 
thing  had  never  yet  happened.  Each 
one  was  asked  separately  whether 
he  had  made  the  article  in  question. 
All  answered  in  the  negative,  till  at 
last  one  acknowledged  he  had  made 
it.  All  the  others  were  then  dis- 
missed, with  the  intimation  that  if 
any  one  of  them  dared  to  breathe  a 
whisper  of  what  had  passed,  his 
mouth  would  be  sewn  up. 

'  Now,  who  gave  you  this  dress  to 
make?'  asked  Theodore  sternly. 

The  tailor  named  a  rich  young 
nobleman,  Baa  Michal,  who  had 
given  him  the  silk  to  make  up 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

Next  day  the  Has  was  seized  at  his 
house,  and  Fatmeh  found  with  him. 
Both  were  brought  before  the  king. 

'  There  is  your  wife/  laid  Theo- 
dore; 'take  her;  I  have  kept  my 
promise/ 

'Excuse  me,  Dachau-hoi, '  said 
Abdallah ;  '  a  woman  who  has  slept 
three  nights  out  of  my  house  is  no 
longer  my  wife.* 

'  Xou  have  spoken  well/  said  the 
king.  'Take  this  purse  and  buy 
yourself  another  one*  As  for  you 
two/  he  thundered,  'you  cannot 
marry  here,  as  one  woman  cannot 
have  two  husbands,  but  you  can  be 
united  in  heaven  if  yon  like!'  There- 
upon he  gave  the  order  for  their 
immediate  execution,  which  was 
carried  out  the  same  day. 

Whether  Abdallah  comforted  him- 
self with  the  purse  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  poetical 
side  of  the  question,  that  he  indig- 
nantly refused,  though  I  am  by  no 
means  entitled  to  say  he  did. 

Theodore  is  exceedingly  well 
educated  for  an  Abyssinian.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own 
literature,  amongst  which  I  will 
name  a  translation  of  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  retranslated  from  the  Ara- 
bic; and  is  also  not  ignorant  of 
European  affairs.  As  regards  our 
civilisation,  he  certainly  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion  of  its  material 


advantages,  but  does  not  at  all 
believe  in  the  moral  excellency  of 
the  West.  And  this  opinion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  five-sixths  of  the 
Europeans  who  have  ever  visited 
Abyssinia,  attracted  thither  by  the 
hopes  of  gain,  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  his  opinion. 
From  the  same  reason  he  is  most 
adverse  to  any  of  his  subjects  leaving 
the  country;  and  although  he  dare 
not  prevent  the  pious  Amharas  from 
performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  always  makes  a  point  of 
interrogating  them  on  their  return 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
country. 

The  pilgrims  then  relate  what  a 
stony,  barren  country  this  vaunted 
Palestine  is,  with  a  great  salt  swamp 
in  the  middle,  and  a  dirty  little 
river  running  through  it,  in  com- 
parison to  which  the  Taccazze  was 
a  perfect  ocean, 

*  K/  said  Theodore—'  if  such  he 
the  case  with  the  land  which  God 
himself  chose  for  his  own  people 
and  blessed,  what  must  be  the  state 
of  the  other  countries?  Let  us 
thank  God,  mv  friends,  that  we 
were'  born  in  this  earthly  paradise, 
which  is  named  Abyssinia.' 

As  far  as  the  native  clergy  are 
concerned,  his  opinions  of  them 
are  not  very  high,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  incident.  A 
basha  related  the  tale : 

'  One  Sunday  morning,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  I  was  summoned  to  the 
emperor.  That  is  a  bad  sign  to  be 
called  so  early,  so  I  went  trembling 
and  quaking,  and  prostrated  myself 
before  his  Majesty? 

'  "Basha  George!"  said  he,  "go 
to  the  Abuna,  and  insult  him.  Call 
him  a  donkey,  a  dog,  and  curse  his 
grandfather  1"  * 

'  I  prostrated  myself  again,  and 
ventured  to  remark : 

'  "Your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to 
obey;  but  I  beg  you  to  consider 
that  I  am  but  a  simple  basha.  How 
much  greater  weight  will  your 
august  words  carry  with  them  when 
uttered  by  a  ras*  * 

' "  Avoonat,  very  true/'  said  the 
king ;  summoned  the  ras,  and  sent 
him  on  his  extraordinary  mission. 
The  Abuna  received  the  message 

*  Colonel. 
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with  a  humble  bow,  and  never  ven- 
tured to  respond,  even  by  a  single 
word,  for  he  was  then  already  half 
a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Mag- 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  King  Theodore. 
He  dashes  at  the  enemy  with  an 
irresistible  flan,  shouting  his  war- 
cry,  '  Abbia  Sanghia/  which  is  only 
S nailed  by  the  mad,  fanatic  '  Yel- 
i'  of  the  Moslems.  Concerning 
his  strategical  powers  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said ;  and  the  chief 
secret  of  his  success  seems  to  lie  in 
the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  coupled  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  he  will  issue  orders 
for  the  army  to  be  ready  to  march 
next  day  for  the  south;  but  when 
the  morning  arrives  he  is  found  to 
have  disappeared  with  some  600 
or  700  men,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  till 
the  news  arrives  that  he  has  been 
in  a  totally  different  direction,  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  or  destroyed 
some  town  or  village. 

But,  combined  with  this  wild, 
warrior  nature,  he  possesses  many 
qualities  of  heart  which  endear  him 
to  those  whom  he  takes  an  affec- 
tion for.  He  provides  for  orphans, 
marries  them,  and  never  lets  them 
out  of  sight.  He  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  children,  and  turns  away 
from  the  boat  of  flatterers  and  para- 
sites around  him  to  their  freshness 
of  youth  and  innocence.  *  There  is 
not  one  of  you/  he  used  to  say, 
'that  really  loves  ma  The  mise- 
rable wretches  who  fill  my  prisons 
axe  happier  than  I  am,  for  they 
have  some  one  to  lore  them  and 
bring  them  nourishment.' 

In  reply,  one  might  with  justice 
object  that  he  had  done  very  little 
to  win  the  love  or  sympathy  of  his 
subjects,  as  the  following  incident 
will  prove: 

Balgada  Aroeea,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chieftains,  visited  him  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  Tigreans, 
mustering  some  3000  strong,  under 
pretence  of  rendering  homage  to 
him,  but  in  truth  to  try  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
power.  Theodore  was  not  the  man 
to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 


He  received  Balgada  very  graciously, 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  cast 
him  into  chains  for  dessert  Bal- 
gada was  furious,  and  asked  what 
he  had  done. 

'Nothing/  said  Theodore.  'I 
arrest  you  because  you  are  loved 
and  respected  by  the  Tigreans,  and 
are  foolish  and  powerful  enough  to 
institute  a  fresh  rebellion.' 

'  Give  me  a  horse  and  a  sword, 
and  prove  whether  you  are  worthy 
to  sit  upon  the  throne.' 

*  God  forfend  1'  said  Theodore. 
'  Abyssinia  has  had  enough  of  such 
brainless  paladins  as  you,  and  now 
requires  peace  and  order.  Go,  and 
God  deliver  you  from  your  chains  l' 

This  last  wish  may  seem  some- 
what satirical,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  He  merely  meant  to  say: 
'May  God  bless  us  with  quieter 
times,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 
lease you  without  danger  to  my- 
self.' 

This,  then,  was  the  man  whose 
displeasure  I  had  incurred,  and 
from  whom  I  saw  very  little  chance 
of  escaping.  However,  patience 
and  hope,  two  very  good  things  in 
durance  vile,  stood  me  in  good  stead 
in  my  present  position.  Three 
weeks  I  was  kept  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  my  future 
fate,  as  well  as  concerning  the  other 
captives,  who,  however,  as  I  sub- 
sequently learnt,  were  at  Amba 
Dschokeir. 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Abyssinian  presence  by  the  Abulia, 
who  came  for  me  in  person.  Theo- 
dore seemed  much  better  tempered 
than  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit,  and  began  by  asking  whether 
I  would  ever  have  been  treated  in  a 
more  clement  manner  in  any  other 
country.  '  Certainly  not,  your  Ma- 
jesty; especially  not  in  England, 
where  the  innocent  are  incarcerated 
and  criminals  left  at  freedom  and 
rewarded/  I  replied,  as  coolly  as 
he  had  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
amused,  and  after  a  while  said, 
'That  I  can  easily  believe,  if  the 
British  government  treats  its  sub- 
jects in  the  same  manner  they  have 
acted  towards  me/ 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  I  endea- 
voured to  look  upon  all  the  disa- 
greements that  had  occurred  be- 
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tween  him  and  Great  Britain  as 
caused  by  the  lamentable  ignorance 
prevailing  in  England  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Abyssinia, 
and  begged  him  to  remember  that 
Queen  Victoria,  against  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  grudge, 
was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament,  and  not  possessing 
the  power  and  strength  his  Majesty 
did,  who  had  but  to  command  and 
he  was  obeyed. 

'Avoonat,  very  true/  answered 
Theodore;  'but  that  does  not  alter 
the  facts,  except  in  so  far  that  I 
must  hold  the  British  Parliament 
responsible  for  the  insults  heaped 
upon  me,  looking  to  it  for  an 
apology  and  reparation,  and  not  to 
the  British  queen.' 

Thereupon  I  modestly  asked  what 
he  required  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  He  answered  with  a 
great  show  of  dignity  and  wounded 
pride: 

'  Stern  and  the  other  missionaries 
have  been  guilty  of  many  breaches 
of  faith,  and  of  great  disrespect  and 
treachery  towards  me,  for  which  the v 
have  been  justly  condemned  to  death 
by  the  likaouent;  but  I,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  my  clemency,  have  dimi- 
nished and  softened  the  severity  of 
their  sentence,  and  commuted  it  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  What  the 
law  has  pronounced  justice  must 
carry  out  I  am  no  robber  who 
makes  prisoners  merely  in  order  to 
extort  a  ransom.  I  act  in  accordance 
with  justice.' 

'  Then,  your  Majesty,  I  would  beg 
of  you  to  treat  me  with  the  same 
severity  as  Consul  Cameron ;  cast 
me  in  chains,  and  lacerate  my  body 
with  the  scourge.  He  is  not  more 
guilty  than  I  am.'  Theodore  seemed 
rather  astonished,  but  I  continued, 
saying  that  not  being  a  spy  nor  a 
missionary,  never  having  given  him 
cause  for  anger,  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  any  fear  for  my 
safety  whilst  in  his  dominions.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  a  great  man ; 
no  truly  great  man  would  ever  act 
so  tyrannically,  and  ended  by  advis- 
ing him  to  cut  off  my  hands  and  feet, 
and  see  if  he  could  then  say  to  his 
conscience, '  I  have  acted  rightly.'    ' 

'Will  you  engage  in  single  combat 
with  one  of  my  knights,  and  stake 


your  life  for  your  liberty?*  asked 
Theodore,  when  I  had  eoneluded, 

'No,  I  do  not  dream  of  it, being 
quite  inexperienced  in  the  use  of 
the  sword  and  lance.  Besides,  I 
should  have  fancied  enough  English 
blood  had  been  shed  for  your  Majesty.' 
'How  so?  he  inquired.  'Consul 
Plowden  was  murdered  because  he 
was  your  friend.  That  fact  might 
possibly  escape  your  memory,  bat 
that  you  should  have  forgotten  Mr. 
Bell,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  to 
save  yours,  is  not  what  I  should 
have;  expected.' 

On  hearing  this  Theodore  became 
furious,  for  any  allusion  to  Belft 
death  was  extremely  dangerous,  and 
for  a  moment  I  fancied  it  was  all 
over  with  any  chance  of  escaping. 
However,  thrusting  h»  sword  Max 
into  its  scabbard,  from  which  fie 
had  half  drawn  it,  he  remarked, 
4 1  do  remember  him,  else  your  head 
would  now  have  left  your  shoulders/ 

Therewith  his  Majesty  ordered  me 
back  to  my  residence,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  for  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  I  plied  the  Abuna  with 
every  reason  I  could  think  of  to 
prove  how  advantageous  my  release 
would  be  to  himself.  I  succeeded 
in  saining  him  over  to  my  opinion, 
ana  in  consequence  of  ti»  represen- 
tations he  made  to  the  king,  eoupled 
with  my  own  respectful  behavionr, 
I  was  again  summoned  to  hia  Ma- 
jesty, not  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  a  cer- 
tain Basha  Yakoob,  which  I  looked 
on  as  a  bad  sign,  and  left  my  prison 
home  with  some  little  trepidation. 

On  entering  the  audience  chamber 
my  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  my  ad- 
ventures increased  tenfold,  for  on 
each  side  of  the  king  stood  a  row  of 
soldiers  with  their  swords  drawn, 
and  looking,  as  I  thought,  exceed- 
ingly hungry.  His  Majesty  was, 
however,  not  bad  tempered,  and  had 
me  seated  near  to  him.  Thereupon 
he  gave  a  sign,  the  soldiers  rushed 
at  me  with  their  drawn  swords:  I 
thought  at  once  of  giving  up  (he 
ghost  quietly  without  any  bother, 
out,  happily  for  my  parents,  they 
rushed  past,  and  before  I  oonld 
recover  from  my  surprise  returned, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bleeding 
piece  of  raw  meat,  which  was  handed 
to  the  dignitaries  present,  not  ex- 
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cepting  myself.  By  this  time  I  had 
become  so  thoroughly  acclimatised 
that  I  fancy  a  dish  of  raw  baby 
would  not  have  induced  me  to  die  a 
death  of  starvation;  so  I  bravely 
attacked  my  portion,  and  with  some 
difficulty  managed  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  devouring  about  two  pounds 
of  tough  beet  raw  and  crude,  in 
nomethmg  less  than  seven  minutes. 
By  way  of  promoting  digestion, 
meressa  and  mastic,  a  kind  of  raid, 
were  handed  round,  and  when  his 
Majesty  had  satisfied  himself  with 
his  favourite  beverage,  he  bade  me 
and  the  Abuna  Salama  draw  closer 
to  him. 

'You  are  courageous/  he  said, 
'  and  have  dared  a  great  deal ;  you 
have  told  me  the  truth:  I  hate 
sycophantic  flatterers  and  liars,  and 
yon  remind  me  of  the  only  true 
friend  I  ever  possessed:  I  have  also 
ascertained  that  you  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  against  me  or 
my  country,  and  herewith  I  give 
you  your  freedom/ 

The  blood  rushed  hot  and  quick 
to  my  head,  for  I  had  not  yet  ex- 
pected to  obtain  my  release,  and 
although  there  was  not  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  the  king's  conduct 
towards  me,  yet  such  is  the  in- 
fluence power  has,  that  I  thanked 
him  truly  and  sincerely  for  his  gene- 
rosity. In  fact,  I  put  myself  into 
his  position,  and  thought  I  should 
have  acted  very  much  in  the  same 
fashion  that  he  did.  I  then  begged 
him  to  All  the  measure  of  nis 
clemency  by  ordering  the  release  of 
Cameron  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 
But  in  vain.    He  replied : 

*  As  you  already  know,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  justly  con- 
demned, and  until  I  have  received 
the  reparation  I  consider  myself 
entitled  to  from  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  insolent  manner  I  have 
been  treated,  as  well  by  these  men 
as  by  your  own  country,  I  shall 
detain  them  here.' 

'  BuV  I  remarked, '  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  your  Majesty  can  look 
upon  these  men  as  hostages,  or  men 
for  whose  acta  the  British  govern- 


ment can  account  itself  responsible, 
as  they  are  men  of  a  totally  different 
speech  and  nation,  and  no  mora 
British  subjects  than  your  Majesty 
yourself!' 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  some- 
what, but  he  soon  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  and  coolly  in- 
formed me  that  I  lied.  That  if 
these  men  were  not  Englishmen, 
Consul  Cameron  would  not  have 
exerted  himself  as  he  had  done  in 
their  behalf. 

'I  consider  myself  at  war  with 
England/  he  continued,  'and  as  I 
cannot  chastise  the  British  myself, 
and  they  do  not  come  here,  I  shall 
continue  to  detain  the  consul  until 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
fulfilment  of  all  my  conditions/ 

I  then  inquired  what  those  con- 
ditions were. 

'  You  are  no  ambassador  sent  to  me 
to  demand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  conditions,  but  I  will  tell  you  in 
order  that  your  country  may  not 
try  to  excuse  itself  by  pleading  igno- 
rance. My  empire  reaches  to  the 
sea,  but  my  harbour,  Massowah,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  As 
soon  as  the  British  government 
arranges  a  cession  of  this  harbour 
to  me,  by  war  or  by  peace,  or  pro- 
vides me  with  the  arms  and  am- 
munition requisite  for  taking  it  by 
force,  I  will  set  Bag  Cameron  tree 
and  at  liberty.  Now,  my  son, 
depart  in  peace.  Holy  Skthor/  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Abuna, 
'give  me  your  blessing.9 

The  Abuna  complied,  and  with 
this  act  of  hypocrisy  terminated  my 
last  interview  with  the  Negus  rTe- 
gast  z'Athiopiya.  Taking  leave  of 
the  Abuna,  whom  I  presented  with 
various  articles,  I  returned  to  Matam- 
ma  very  much  the  same  way  as  I 
came,  and  soon  left  the  dominions 
of  Theodore  behind  me,  more  fortu- 
nate than  any  other  European  who 
happened  to  stray  to  Abyssinia 
during  this  period  of  the  king's  life, 
excepting  some  two  or  three  French- 
men who  also  managed  to  find  favour 
in  his  eyes. 

Bxxby  A  Bubxttx,  LL.D. 
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MORE  METAGRAMS. 
Advebtismebnt--  [Important  and  Confidential.] 


SUCH  of  our  readers  as  were  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  see,  or 
seeing  not  to  study,  onr  October 
number,  are  informed  that  Meta- 
grams  are  an  ingenious  pastime 
taking  equal  rank  with  enigmas  and 
charades,  and  claiming  precedence 
before  conundrums. 

For  a  metagram,  you  are  told  the 
number  of  letters  which  compose  a 
word  (mostly,  but  not  necessarily, 
a  noun  substantive),  or,  in  equiva- 
lent though  figurative  terms,  the 
number  of '  feet'  on  which  it  stands. 
The  word  or  thing  is  then  denoted 
as  oracularly  as  its  qualities  admit 
So  far,  we  march  side  by  side  with 
enigmas.  But  then  comes  a  change 
o'er  the  spirit  of  our  sport.  By 
substituting  another  letter  for  any 
given  one,  indicating  which — the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
twentieth  (supposing  that  words 
exist  made  up  of  twenty  letters') — 
you  make  a  new  word,  which  nas 
again  to  be  described  in  Delphic 
language  and  guessed  with  CEdipean 
perspicacity. 

The  words  cited  last  month  in 
illustration  (p.  307)  were  bobe, 
which  by  replacing  the  banished  b, 
with  an  usurping  s,  is  tiansformed 
into  a  boss;  and  game,  by  removing; 
whose  initial  o,  and  replacing  it 
with  a  new  initial  f,  you  infallibly 
obtain  fame.  Cut  off  its  head  again, 
and  clap  on  another,  i.e.  s,  and, 
although  altered,  it  is  unavoidably 

SAME. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  our 
while  to  elaborate  metagrams  on 
these  words,  after  having  let  pussy 
out  of  the  bag— unless,  perhaps, 
through  sheer  mischief,  impudence, 


and  effrontery,  as  a  trap  to  the 
simple-minded  and  unsuspicious. 
So  let  our  friends  be  on  their 
guard;  we  abstain  from  making  any 
promise. 

Some  words,  it  will  be  evident, 
are  open  to  but  few  changes  of  the 
letter  which  stands  in  a  given  place 
—perhaps  of  only  a  single  change. 
They  then  make  single  metagrams. 
Others  allow  of  many  changes  of 
their  first,  second,  third,  or  twen- 
tieth letter,  always  supposing  that 
twenty  there  be.  They  thus  furnish 
rioh  material  for  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  quintuple,  or  multiple 
metagrams.  Which  are  the  best, 
depends  on  taste.  As  some  prefer 
the  simplicity  of  single  flowers, 
while  others  like  them  the  better 
the  more,  they  are  double,  so  is  it 
with  metagrams;  single  metagrams 
have  staunch  advocates,  while  mul- 
tiples have  warm  admirers.  Oar 
endeavours  shall  be  to  gratify  both; 
not  in  too  large  a  quantity  at  once 
(lest  their  palate  should  cloy  of  such 
luscious  sweets),  but  treating  them 
to  a  dish  of  More  Last  Metagrams 
with  discreet  liberality,  from  time 
to  time.  Half  a  dozen,  for  instance, 
on  the  present  occasion,  will  be  as 
many  as  their  faculties  can  bear. 

N.B.— This  advertisement  will 
not  be  repeated.  If  any  dipper  into 
any  future  Number  stumbles  upon 
Metagrams,  without  being  prepared 
for  the  pleasurable  shook  by  know- 
ing what  they  ate  beforehand,  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
ignorance.  We  hereby  wash  our 
hands  of  all  blame  and  decline  tbf 
heavy  responsibility .*— [Bd,  of  L.  Sj 
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A  tripod  word,  on  two  soft  vowels  and 
On  one  sole  consonant  I  safely  stand ; 
Yet  not  so  safely  but  that  I  am  much 
Safer  for  clinging  to  a  wooden  cratch; 
I  then  give  produce  which,  to  say  the  least, 
Is  wholesome  diet  both  for  man  and  beast 

*  For  the  six  preceding  delightful  Metagrams,  see  oar  last  number,  p.  308.  This  tine, 
we  can't  afford  to  give  the  answers  gratis,  considering  the  sums  expended  in  their  pi** 
deletion. 
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Or  grey,  or  green,  or  sweet,  or  scentless,  all 

Are  sorry  when  my  season  s  ended  with  the  Fall, 

In  phrase  American. — But  rarely  fried, 

Or  bak'd,  or  roasted,  'tis  my  greatest  pride 

To  be  with  noisy  charlatans  allied. 

With  barn-door  fowl  united  in  their  pens 

I  make  the  handsomest  of  cocks  and  hens. 

— Change  my  first  foot,  and  what  a  change  is  there  1 

You're  subject,  now,  to  quite  a  different  fare, 

At  which,  perchance,  yonr  stomach  turns. — Alas ! 

Your  stars  have  brought  yon  to  a  pietty  pass ! 

I  wait  for  no  man.    No  man  wait  for  me ! 

Deaf  is  my  ear  to  charmer's  minstrelsy. 

Were  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  beside  you, 

And  I  alone  against  you,  ill  betide  you. 

I  smile,  I  play,  I  dance,  I  woo  you  to  me, 

And  then  I  give  you  hearty  cause  to  rue  me. 

I  storm,  I  rage,  I  dash,  I  break;  and  then 

I  smile,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  lure  again. 

Capricious? — Yes ! — And  yet,  don't  dare  to  flout  me ; 

There's  oft  no  Hying  with  me  nor  without  me. 

I  fetch,  and  carry ;  feed,  and  ravage ;  have 

Sent  victims  to,  and  saved  them  from,  their  grave. 

A  murd'rous  doctor,  pitiless  benefactor, 

And  in  all  naval  actions  the  chief  actor. 

— One  final  change :  The  sharpest  mortal  ken 

Knows  not  my  hidden  stores  of  wealth ;  and  when 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

They  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

VUL 

The  crown  of  beauty,  with  my  letters  six, 

(Also  of  ugliness)  I'm  in  a  fix. 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less 

I'm  verging  fast  to  utter  nothingness. 

E'en  now,  the  span  allowed  me  is  so  small 

I  almost  might  as  well  not  be  at  all. 

— Change  my  first  letter;  I'm  what  Shakespeare  wrote, 

What  pedants  puzzle  o'er,  and.  lovers  quote. 

When  neatly  finished  off;  you  find  in  me 

A  perfect  miniature  of  poesie. 

Both  states  are  such  that  tasty  ladies  prize  'em; 

One  tops  the  brains  (if  any),  t'other  tries  'em. 

:ix. 

On  three  feet,  I'm  a  quadruped 

Kindly  cared-for,  amply  fed, 

Wateh'd  and  tended  night  and  day. 

From  selfish  motives ;  for  I  pay 

A  double  tribute,  I  and  mine 

To  keep  you  fat,  and  also  fine, 

Inside  and  out,  our  wealth  combine. 

The  thanks  that  to  our  race  are  due 

Are  well  beknown  to  me— and  you. 

— My  second  foot  chang'd,  you  will  see 

Whatever  visible  can  be. 

You'll  see  brown  fields,  and  meadows  green, 

And  ladies,  some  with  crinoline 

And  some  without,  with  chignons  too ; 

With  rouge  and  powder  not  a  few. 
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You'll  see,  I  fear,  shortweigfrtad  bnad 
With  which  poor  folk  are  -underfed, 
And  water'd  milk,  m  I'm  a  canner, 
To  make  thin  children  even  thinner. 
You'll  see  the  ftdl  moon's  next  eclipse, 
Likewise  the  sun's ;  unless  he  dips 
Beneath  the  sea,  to  shoot  his  ray 
And  shed  his  warmth  on  far  Cathay* 
You'll  see  the  comets  and  the  stars, 
tBut  not  the  end  of  Bismark's  wars), 
The  skies,  th'  aurora  horealia. 
Before  which  candlelight  quite  pale  is: 
If  these  fine  things  you  fail  to  spy, 
Why  then,  it  isn't  'All  my  Eyel' 


Gtaess,  reader;,  guess  who  I  can  bo 

Spreading  wide  my  letters  three. 

To  assist  you,  know  that  I 

Accord  large  hospitality. 

Yes  1  I  confess  it  without  pain, 

Nelson  in  my  arms  has  lain; 

I  n  Id,  with  equal  want  of  shame* 

Coiling  wood  has  done  the  same. 

Sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rough. 

Tame  and  lowly,  bold  and  bluffy 

Soft  and  smiling,  yet  I  may 

Upon  occasion  stand  at  bay. 

— kly  second  letter  chang'd,  I  turn 

To  one  whose  will  you  would  not  spurn, 

I'm  then,  when  once  I  set  to  work, 

A  yery  despot,  nay  a  Turk ; 

In  spite  of  which,  men  sometimes  say, 

Addressing  me, '  Take  heed,  obey !' 

Like  Turks,  too,  I'm  inclined  to  try 

Connubial  plurality. 

Of  which  my  expectation  soon  is 

To  have  agreeable  news  from  Tunis. 

I  once  was  what  I  shall  be,  when 

My  second  letter's  chang'd  again. 

— That  done,  the  metagram's  best  ended; 

The  less  is  said,  the  soonest  mended. 

By  Faying  more,  I'm  sore  afraid 

Our  mystery  might  be  betrayed. 

Lots  part  as  kindly  as  we  can : 

One  of  these  days,  I  am  your  man ! 


£#• 


XL 

S'x  feet  are  mine ;  too  few.    For  not  content 

With  them,  I  swell  their  numl>er  cent,  per  cent. 

Aud  yet  have  not  enough.    A  millt-pede 

To  be  is  my  ambition ;  not  for  speed, 

Bat  show.    For,  ever  on  one  selfsame  spot 

I  foot  it  rapidly,  but  progress  not, 

In  treadmill  fashion.    Ne'ertheless  'tis  mine 

To  blaze  with  brightness  and  with  splendour  shine, 

—  Change  my  fifth  letter.    Instantly,  for  some 

A  many-headed  monster  I  become 
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(Or  rather  many-handed),  who  one  day 
The  destinies  of  Albim  will  away. — 
Wliate'er  my  lot,  whatever  duty  calk, 
Careless  of  suppers,  I  most  bare  my  balls. 

[Tbt  Antwu,  will  bt  giim  in  the  Dawns*  Nsnbcn] 
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?  YEN  through  the  routine  of  a  in  any  other  direction  than  the  re- 
;  Pablio  Department,  and  in  spite  gions  of  Redtapia;  nor  would  any 
w  official  gravity  and  decorum,  one  be  so  exaggeratedly  imaginatiTe 
there  is  a  loophole  for  '  the  ho-  as  to  expect  to  gather  any  rery  en- 
morons  '  to  creep  in  and  assert  it-  joyable  literary  figs  from  Qorern- 
self.  Interesting  matter—apart  from  ment  thistles.  Still,  material  for 
statistics,  and  retains,  and  formal  laughter,  and  food  for  jocularity, 
reports,  whioh  have  their  special  grow  even  in  official  soil ;  and  it  is 
readers— must  of  course  be  sought  but  justice  to  one  of  the  dullest  and 
VOL  XH.— au  nil.  >  I 
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least  varied  forms  of  human  employ- 
ment, to  make  the  most  of  these 
mitigating  features.  There  is  gene- 
rally but  little  fun  to  bo  found  in 
Blue  Books,  although  we  could 
point  out  a  few  that  contain  abun- 
dance of  amusing  as  well  as  in* 
structive  matter;  and,  except  in 
very  rare  instances  of  facetious 
memoranda,  or,  as  we  call  them, 
'Minutes/  from  a  superior  official 
(small  clerks  are  not  permitted  to 
revel  in  such  dissipation),  there  is 
little  internal  correspondence  which 
does  not  bear  the  usual  official  type, 
the  old  phrases,  the  stereotyped  and 
worn-out  forms  of  circumlocution, 
concluding  an  empty  epistle  with  a 
*  very  humble '  subscription,  and  the 
antithesis  of  a  proud  signature, 
'  having  the  honour  to  be.'  It  may 
be  confessed  that  these  mere  inane 
officialities  are  indulged  in  to  a  far 
less  extent  in  the  office  we  have  at 
present  in  our  eye  than  in  some 
of  the  super-starched  departments — 
and,  indeed,  in  all  the  offices  much 
more  sparingly  than  in  former  times; 
but  still,  given  only  this  internal 
correspondence,  the  routine  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  clerk  would  be 
even  more  irksome  and  monotonous 
than  it  is.  It  is  fortunately  the  lot 
of  some  two  or  three  of  the  Public 
Departments  to  be  enlivened  by  a 
form  of  epistolary  approach  from 
without,  which  is  unaffected,  un- 
official (the  second  epithet  is  re- 
dundant, by  the  way),  and  often 
grotesquely  humorous.  The  cosy 
Domestic  Department,  for  instance, 
has  scores  of  applications,  bearing  on 
all  sorts  of  exciting  matter,  civil  and 
criminal;  the  Colney  Hatch  Com- 
mission has  its  sensational  literature 
(the  rambling  and  inconsequent 
reasons  given  m  proof  of  lunacy  by 
the  average  medical  man — not  gene- 
rally a  very  great  hand  at  pen  work ; 
and  the  ungrammatical  and  ill-spelt 
style  of  his  composition,  would  asto- 
nish a  person  who  ib  unacquainted 
with  such  delicious  documents).  A 
fragment  of  Somerset  House  (the 
Address  Department)  has  some  mar- 
vellous Registers,  to  which  astound- 
ing additions  are  occasionally  made ; 
and  the  Transplantation  Branch  of 
the  Foreign  Dependency  Department 
has  its  daily  shoal  of  correspondence 


(amounting  in  one  year  to  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million),  all  bearing, 
of  course,  on  the  special  business  ot 
the  office,  but  so  wonderfully  varied, 
so  kaleidoscopic  in  the  endless 
change  in  the  form  of  expression 
and  orthography  and  style,  that 
seldom  a  day  passes  without  some 
enlivening  of  the  official  mind,  and 
a  note  or  two  being  taken  of  a  really 
funny  effusion.  These  flowers  in  the 
desert,  these  gushings  from  the 
rock,  have  not  been  allowed  to 
wither,  or  dry  up,  without  some 
commemorative  leaf  being  plucked, 
some  sample  drops  being  bottled ; 
and  it  is  with  the  simple  view  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  participate  in 
our  amusement,  that  we  select,  from 
a  MS.  book  in  which  these  humours 
and  oddities  have  been  recorded  as 
they  presented  themselves  during  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  some 
of  the  more  salient  of  these  produc- 
tions, displaying  constantly-varying 
touches  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
humour,  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
mental  pangs  that  attend  the  efforts 
of  the  less  educated  classes  to  give 
caligraphic  expression  to  words 
and  phrases  beyond  their  ordinary 
limited  range. 

The  writer  of  this  example  is 
evidently  desirous  of  being  per- 
spicuous : — 

'My  most  congenial  Sir,  I  have 
not  only  a  wish  and  desir,  but  am 
positively  inclined  to  go  to  Horsc- 
trellier.'  And  the  following  is  ex- 
plicit, if  somewhat  redundant:  (I 
pray  you  to  be  pleased  to  be  so  good 
as  to  do  me  the  favor/  &c  The 
author  of  the  following  probably 
little  guessed  how  his  unsuspected 
slips  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  not 
very  modest  self-recommendation: 
'1  am  an  honest  young  man  of  a 
good  caricature  (!)  and  regal  (!) 
habits,  and  hope  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  myself  and  others  in  a 
future  period  of  my  life — My  cousin 
would  go  with  me,  if  optional  with 
your  ordinary  and  tender  feelings.' 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  candidate 
for  transplantation  who  is  par- 
ticular as  to  his  mode  of  locomo- 
tion: 'Dear  Sir,  I  understand  you 
are  the  Transplanter  for  Australia 
&  Company.  I  should  thank  you 
to  send  me  a  voige  (I)  as  I  am 
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not  prepared  to  go  on  my  own 
head/  Another  says:  'I  should 
like  to  think  that  ye  would  give  me 
the  detail  of  how  a  passenger  is  to 
forward  himself  to  ye.'  And  a  third 
'encloses  thirteen  young  women  to 
he  laid  before  the  Board. 

There  is  as  mneh  mystery  as  abuse 
in  this  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, probably  by  a  disappointed 
applicant:  'My  gracious  Lord  and 
Master,  You  are  not  worth  writing 
to,  or  being  humble  to.  Yon  are  an 
old  going  grumbler,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  come  and  let  me  snap  my  fingers 
at  you.  I  am  ever,  Your  Scapegoat' 
It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  how 
very  seldom  the  rejected  resent  their 
refusal  by  rude  or  unbecoming 
language. 

Here  is  a  choice  specimen  of  an 
Irish  priest's  idea  of  composition, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  'servant  made' to 
whom  it  refers:  the  confusion  of 
persons  is  noticeable:  'O  Queen 
Victoria  1  I  ask  a  grant  from  you. 
I  am  a  poor  servant  made  living 

with  Parson  D 1  this  two  years. 

I  really  regret  to  have  so  good  a  ser- 
vant in  this  poor  country  at  low 
wages.  I  hope  her  Victoria  will 
send  her  a  passage.  She  is  a  do- 
mestic fine  servant  Victoria,  grant 
her  a  passage!  I  am  your  humble 
servant,  parson  D 1' 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
Protestant  clergyman— a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  of  Divinity  —  could  be 
guilty  of  such  doggrel  as  this : 

'  Or  Pat  Merlin,  I, 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Guy 
Diggory, 
This  certify: 
That  from  November  last; 
Now  Just  nine  months  past, 

He  worked  with  hoe, 
Fork,  axe,  and  spade; 

Did  likewise  mow; 
Hay  sometimes  made. 

He  held  the  plough. 

Oared  pigs  and  sow, 

Horse,  car  and  cow. 
Harness  well  cleaned— 
The  young  lambs  weaned— 

The  sheep  and  (arm 

Kept  clear  from  harm. 

More  fully  to  write, 

Or  with  words  to  tadtte 

Would  pose  me  outright' 

His  Reverence's  genius  is  appa- 
rently exhausted  by  the  tremendous 


effort!  It  will  be  in  Tory  good  com- 
pany with  the  following  new  and 
astonishing  form  of  Alexandrine : 

'  Compassion  frequent  to  mankind  appears 
Which  Nature  witnessed  when  she  lent  us  tears. 
My  sighs  are  frequent  through  the  dint  of  awe 

and  fear. 
That  I  confidently  hope  yon  will  my  doleful 

petition  near.* 

Here  we  have  the  desponding 
type :  i. '  A  detail  of  my  misfortunes 
would  fill  a  volume,  as  well  as 
fatigue  your  Honor,  which  I  bore 
with  a  becoming  fortitude.'  a.  'I 
am  a  young  woman  and  am  desolate 
and  have  been  with  the  stranger 
since  I  was  a  child.'  3.  'I  am  a 
person  of  blithed  prospects,  and 
nave  received  that  portion  of  literal 
acquirements  which  to  an  assiduous 
candidate  would  help  forward,  with 
untainted  character,  suitable  appa- 
rel and  under  subordinate  terms/ 

Sometimes  the  nicetiousness  is  in- 
tentional, as  in  this  instance:  'My 
occupation  is  at  present  a  Chinaman. 
Doubtless  there  are  few  of  that  dis- 
tinguished class  of  individuals  re- 
quired in  the  Colonies,  which  ele- 
vated profession  I  would  gladly 
resign.  Age  22.  My  social  position 
at  present  is  single,  which  I  hope  to 
mamtain;  an  insight  into  the  joys 
of  matrimony  being  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  worthy  pair  with 
whom  I  lodge, — three-legged  stools 
and  pokers  being  in  active  demand, 
to  borrow  an  intelligent  phrase 
from  the  Beports  of  the  provision 
market.  I  must  apologize  for  so 
much  irreverent  (I )  matter/  etc. 

Here  are  some  random  specimens 
of  quaintness:  'I  am  a  goiner  and 
mared  and  tow  children  one  of  each 
sort  and  my  wife  wants  to  go  very 
ill/ (I)  'Honors, behold  we  must 
have  emigration  or  liberty  in  Ireland. 
Our  only  support  is  the  poor  house 
or  the  gaol  What  then  will  we  do? 
No!  the  tyranny  of  landlordism 
has  done  this  (turn  oyer)  take  our 
melancholy  word  for  it— where  there 
is  no  deception  why  not  take  it? 
We  want  a  Post  Office  in  Drumbane. 

Tour  humble  advocate,  Dan  B n, 

Teacher  of  Mathematics.'  '  I  wish 
to  cross  the  Equinozial  line  and 
make  my  habitation  in  Ocetrilla.' 
'lamas  loyal  as  any  Englishman, 
and  of  the  same  persuasion.' 

2  s  J 
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This  I  fear  *  verges/  as  Mr .  Welter 
would  say,  'on  the  poetical  f  'I  am 
in  the  bloom  of  early  human  life 
and  in  the  heart  (F)  of  health.' 
Apfrifcattans  are  not  iiifrequently 
couched  in  Tame*  and  one  girl  sends 
an  Acrostic  on  *  Alio*/  and  is  good 
enough  to  giro  the  solution  in  a  F.8. 

Fine  -words  are  of  course  too 
tempting  to  the  ignorant  not  to  he 
'faery  used,  in  and  out  of  place. 
Take  some  specimens,    t.  'I  wish 
to  became  intellective  whether  my 
daughter  did  arrive  safe  in  that 
Colonial  Island'  (!)  of  Queensland, 
which  we  so  admirably  wish  for/ 
i  s»  *  I  have  a  long  time  past  an  avi- 
'.dityfer Transplantation/  3.  'Itres- 
:  passim  you,  touting  to  the  good  and 
cipMittited  character  you  bear/ 
'    The  following  is  pretty  high- 
flown  from  a  domestic^  servant:— 
'  Gent0-' Timely  and  appropriate  in- 
formation is  pregnant  With  interest ; 
it  is  the  means  whereby  a  person  is 
prut  in  nossession  of  what  is  neces- 


sary to  be  done,  which  I  have  not 
the  means  on  my  own  responsibility, 
being  a  domestic  servant  To  per- 
fsons  of  industrial  pursuits  there  is 
not  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  doing 
any  good  «t  home.  They  should 
'thenefare  iry  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  those  distant  colonies  where  the 
industrious  pioneers  of  toil  make 
sure  of  that  remuneration  which 
they  oonld  never  obtain  at  noma  I 
am  therefore  solicitous/  Ac. 

Bore  are  more  instances  of  grandi- 
loquence: 1.  'I  hope  your  wonted 
beneficence  will  incline  your  huma- 
nity to  condescend  to  pity  a  poor 
forlorn  orphan  boy,  aged  29/  a.  *  I 
expect  your  honor  to  oe  so  humble 
as  to  inform  me/  &&  5.  "Sir,  I  lie 
in  your  indignity  for  a  free  passage.' 
4.  'By  the  high  trust  and  authority 
invested  in  you  by  your  most 
humble  applicant,  I  and  my  family 
unanimously  agree  to  the  terms.' 
(Thesuffrmge  seems  to  be  universal 
in  this  gentleman's  bouse.)  5. 
'Being  seduced  by  persons  of  re- 
pute I  wish  to  obtain  a  passage.  I 
know-all  sorts  of  labor,  very  under- 
standing in  a  gentleman's  employ- 
ment, and  my  wife  equally  so,  and 
knowledgeable  in  every  sort  of  house 
business/  One  man  is  'prepared 
to  venture  the  vitality  ol  life  by 


crossing  the  deep  roaring  bSkmf 
but  another  confesses  that  he*  feels 
quite  an  esgal  (unequal)  to  such  a 
perilous  step/ 

This  must  be  a  cheerful  person 
to  have  in  ydur  employ:  *T  am, 
alas!  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  earning  my  bread  frota  my 
inferiors.  (1)  So  my  case  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,*  &c 

We  pass  on  to  some  absurd  spe- 
cimens of  address:  *My  respective 
Sir*— 'Your  honour's  Majesty'— 
*  Tour  high  gentility '— *  Gentlemen 
of  honour'— 'Her  most  ^radons 
majesty  S.  W— t  Esq/— 'Mr.  Cds- 
sioners1  (supposed  to  be  meant  for 
Commissioners)—*  To  my  humbfe 
servant  A;  B.  |C^E».'(Thrs  Is  a 
fine  satire  on  the  official  conclusion 
of  letters)— 'Ycta*  of  exenfiHar*— 
*' my  spexoal  to  ye*  (respects).  r 

Here  is  a  reckless  use  of  thBNtie- 
gative,  and  indeed  an  apparent  reck- 
lessness of  character  altogether?"  Jt 
makes  no  matter  to  me  where  your 
Lordship  send  me  when  I  hare  no 
means  to  fetch  me  no  pfyere/  It 
reminds  us  of  the  old  vetider  of  huts 
at  Stamford,  who  m&$  tossy,  inter- 
rogatively, 'Nobody  want  n*  inore 
nuts  before  I  goes  no  furde*?* ' ''  ' 

Here  also  is  a  recklessness  fa  Ae 
use  of  figures  -.—men  frequently  £?/ 
they  are '  aoi  years  of  age/ 
of  course  »i ;  and  one  man,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  appalled  us  wit 
detail  of  his  children's  ages,  set  out 
in  tabular  and  official  form ;  tfcus^- 

'Sons—  11812*115  years  of  age.' 

'Daughters — 117119  years  da* 
(read,  of  course,  one  18.  one  «,&*) 
What  must  their  combined  ages  be! 
and  the  age  of  the  parents  must  be 
a  thing  that  'no  follow'  could  cal- 
culate. 

Here  is  an  affectionate  approach : 
*I  take  the  liberty  of  embracing  you 
with  these  few  lines'  ('liberty ^ in- 
deed \\  Another  'throws  Jhhnsejf 
and  his  wife  upon  your  honour/  A 
single  woman  says  that  she  is  *  not 
married  nor  expects  an  increase  in 
family/ 

Here  we  have  a  confusion  of  per- 
sons: 'lama  man  wifeand  two  chil- 
dren/ 'lam  the  father  of  two  young 
women  and  the  husband  of  one  of 
them/  But  the  following  (as  we 
are  touching  on  family  matters)  is 
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more  startling  still:  'Sir.  an  tin* 
fourseen  okerance  has  okerd,  iohich  I 
request  you  wiU  remove  (I).  A  few 
days  previous  my  wife  was  dlivrd  of 
a  young  doughter.'  Another  is  very 
considerate  to  the  official  require- 
ments: 'If  you  require  marrid 
copies  I  can  obligue  you  by  marring 
a  domestic  servant' 

Of  more  general  letters  the  fol- 
lowing are  sufficiently  humorous: 
i. '  I  am  sure  to  make  my  way,  my 
agility  being  unbounded,  which  will 
enable  me  to  rise  to  a  most  satisfac- 
tory point*  An  Irish  constable 
hopes  it  may  be 'the  will  of  their 
ardent  honors  the  gracious  trans- 
planters/ &c  Another  Irishman 
says,  'I  do  cry  to  thee  like  a  man  in 
the  wilderness,  humbly  imploring 
thy  celebrated  honour.'  Another's 
business  has  been— 'looking  after 
an  old  lady's  affairs  which  is  now 
dead  in  some  clay  beds  and  brick- 
kilns/ We  suppose  the  man  who 
reported  that  he  had  c  got  hurted  in 
the  iren  work'  must  have  been 
originally  a  very  strong  built  fel- 
low. 

The  lady  who  gives  this  certifi- 
cate must  be  a  bit  of  a  'trimmer:' 
'  Emma  W.  lived  with  me  as  ser- 
vant of  all  work.  I  found  her 
strictly  honest  and  sober,  rather  un- 
steady, and  not  very  particular  about 
telling  an  untruth '  (!). 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  present  themselves 
to  the  corresponding  clerks  might 
fairly  puzzle  an  expert— and  very 
great  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the 
Post-office  servants  who  deliver  let- 
ters bearing  the  (apparently)  most 
unintelligible  addressees—addresses 
which  afford  a  much  slighter  due 
even  than  that  which  we  have  given 
to  our  readers  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  word '  Transplantation/ 
We  can  only  find  space  for  one  spe- 

•  If  I  might  make  one  suggestion  on 
Post-office  management,  it  would  be  to 
advise  the  return  at  once  to  the  writer  of 
€verT  insufficiently  directed  letter.  It 
would  save  the  officials  the  immense  pains 
they  now  take  in  trying  every  possible  place ; 
and— which  may  often  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  it  would  prevent  the  writer 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  his  letter 
had  reached,  when  in  reality  it  was  wildly 
travelling  all  over  the  country. 


cimen;  many  of  them,  indeed,  could 
not  be  reproduced  in  print:-* 
'small  colt}  e  r 
skur   west   mineste  8 
pakester    tandon.'" 

Hitherto,  our  selections  from  the 
humorous  correspondence  of  the 
Transplantation  Office  hate  in  gene- 
ral been  pootty  &ady spelt  Bvena 
email  collection  of  the  original  and 
eccentric  orthography  of  the  un- 
educated and  the  half*edueated 
would  occupy  many  pages  of  this 
magazine;  but  peorhaps  our  readers 
may  be  amused  with  a  few  uncon- 
nected specimens  strung  together  at 
random. 

A  farmer  wishes  'to  go  abroad 
with  his  family  &  of  springes,'  and 
'  a  poor  detsylot  gyrel '  laments  that 
she  must  go  alone.  Another  says, 
•  I  am  a  trader  on  your  time  and 
sivelty.'  A  man  who  dates  from 
'King's  Quart'  (supposed  to  be 
Court),  and  signs  himself  'your 
maple  serpent/  has  'tuk  theplow- 
shere  to  write  these  few  linds;' 
another:  'encloses  a  faw  lion*'— end 
one  woman  sends  her  'etufte  cats.* 
Indeed  the  word  Certificate  is  gene- 
rally a  teauer,  and  is  much  distorted 
-^'6istefoet8/'Stii1rit8/&&  The 
kindred  word  Begistee  is  sometimes 
a  'Bed  Chester'  (reminding  one  of 
poor  little  robin).  Hare  are  some 
grotesque  phonetic  efforts  of  the  bu- 
colic mind~(Anchgahs'  (anxious) 
— *Hoper  tuenty'  and  'anaperou- 
inity'  (opportunity)— 'Insofustion- 
©y  '(insufficiency)--'  oxypaotion  Xfor 
occupation). 

Others  'oooubie  a  sittu  washes' 
~-'  can  pedus  unacceptable  charac- 
ters'  (IV-or  'wish  to  insult  you 
with  these  few  lines.'  The  words 
Emigration,  Agriculture,  Particu- 
lars, &o.  (which  may  he  said  to  be 
the  principal  stock-in-trade  of  the 
office)  are  subjected  to  very  inge- 
nious and  original  attempts— wit- 
ness these—' percutler,'  'potelera,' 
'  pear  teach  lean/  'pattacklera/and 
fpickkles;'t  'amagrat&on,''eragia- 
men/  'emexangantation;'  'agurgi- 
cultural/    'hagutal/    'egerclutaV 

*  Which,  being  interpreted,  is '  S.W-fc, 
Esq.,  8  Park-street,  Westminster.' 

f  Some  of  these  specimens  of  orthography 
seem  to  call  for  a  distinct  assurance  that  all 
oar  citations  are  absolutely  genuine. 
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'igulacultur,' '  anagural,'  and  so  on, 
almost  ad  inf. 

The  variorum '  readings  of  the 
names  of  colonies  are  almost  endless 
— '  Cidena '  for  Sydney ;  '  Edlit '  for 
Adelaide ; '  Malborer' for  Melbourne ; 
'  Columbine '  for  Columbia ;  •  Hor- 
cetrolea'  and  '  Astrebealy'  for  Aus- 
tralia; '  Cuneries '  for  Colonies,  and 
so  on. 

A  few  more  random  selections.  A 
man  who  has  been  delayed  by  the 
illness  of  his  family,  reports  that  his 
*  Mrs.  is  nisley  this  morning  &  the 
litl  child rn  are  nisley  this  morning.' 
A  poor  woman  who  has  been  asked 
for  the  address  of  her  husband,  re- 
plies, '  Alas !  he  resides  in  the  cold 
and  silent  grave.'  Another  (we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  think  as 
wanting  in  feeling  whilst  transcrib- 
ing these  specimens)  states  that  his 
children  are  suffering  '  from  infana- 
tion  of  the  chatch  and  his  wife  from 
the  brown  titers.'  Here  is  '  a  poor 
arfin  boy  age  32  with  a  willing 
heart  a  6trong  arem  and  a  loose  leg.' 
An  old  woman  of  the  same  nationa- 
lity being  asked  what  locality  she 
came  from,  replied,  '  Sure,  yer  ho- 
nour, it's  no  Ic/w  cality  at  all  at  all — 
it's  a  very  rispictible  cality.'  '  Nur- 
seary  forms'  (necessary  forms), 
'  liquisc,'  '  shut  abel  parson,' '  shat- 
terphasction,'  '  ekskitement,'  'cecy- 
aty'  (society),  'foyegh'  (voyage), 
are  among  the  odd  words  we  como 
across. 

This  is  from  a  Kentish  farmer: 
'  Scr,  well  yon  placeht  me  and  let 
mo  noo  de  cheapest  go  do  Austree- 
lar  weth  de  Government  and  my 
wheif  and  4  young  cheldren.  A  am 
a  poor  man— a  weah  de  go  so  boo  a 
can.  Your  homple  servent.'  This 
from  a  Welshman :  '  Oner  sir,  I  see 
in  maper  in  Nuport  stating  that 
maridiud  copil  coud  gow  to  the  Aus- 
triles  Colineus.  I  not  natt  nowing 
the  districkt  eageay  (agent?)  I  am 
bound  to  trubel  your  oner.*  An 
Irish  farmer  complains  of  his  land- 
lord's treatment:  'I  humbly  solicit 
your  humane  tenderness  and  com- 
misseration  so  as  not  to  yield  to 
that  rude  bitter  and  satyracal  per- 
son, glowed  with  envy,  with  the 
dent  of  covetousness,  that  never 
spoke  well  of  any ;'  and  adds  that 
after  a  certain  day  when  his  lease 


expires,  he  '  will  not  from  thence  be 
able  to  stand  on  an  inch  of  Ireland's 
ground  by  any  power.' 

The  following  are  not  very  lucid: 
'Sir,  will  exqu  me  for  wer  to  right 
in  one  leter  i  sent  to  you  wer  to  sent 
Wm.  Coy  ag  27  joiner  an  Coy  25  jane 
Coy  my  doter  5  weks  ould ' — *  R.  F. 
right  if  you  Pise  and  wishish  for  a 
Parishes  my  silf  wif  and  for  chil- 
dren R.  F.  33  his  wif  29  oldes  boy 
8  oldes  gill  5  nixe  (next  ?)  a  boy  2 
yaris  you  Geis  (youngest?)  a  gill  1 
yeair  you  will  to  drick  to  R.  F.' 
This  is  very  bad,  for  a  Scotchman : 
'  I  feel  much  happy  in  being  capable 
of  addressing  your  most  kind  letter 
repressent  before  the  Public  in  mi- 
grating Europeans.' 

Here  is  a  more  satisfactory  cha- 
racter than  the  last  we  quoted: 
'.this  is  to  Sartfy  jane  lupton  has  bee 
my  sarvant  and  she  has  bee  a  fath- 
ful  and  wall  beehived  sarvant.' 

This  is  quite  a  novelty :  '  Sir,  a 
Bras  Band  his  wishfull  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, Providing  they  shall  have  a 
free  pass.  We  are  all  young  men 
and  the  Band  is  got  up  in  the  Mil- 
lerety  style.  We  will  play  to  a  muse 
the  passages  on  Bord.'  We  doubt 
whether  the  authorities  would  feel 
justified  in  taxing  the  colonists  in 
order  to  assist  these  musical  gen- 
tlemen in  executing  their  intended 
'movement.' 

Here  is  evidently  a  very  conceited 
individual :  '  Querist  seeks  informa- 
tion concerning  ships  or  vessels 
sailing  on  Redemption — are  of  ex- 
cellent character — a  beautiful  scri- 
vinger  (!)  and  well  skilled  in  Lete- 
rature — in  fact  not  deficient  to  fulfil 
any  station  in  life,  and  should  the 
single  state  cause  an  objection  we 
can  change  it  into  the  double  or  mar- 
ried state,  for  if  the  one  or  former 
might  not  suit  the  other  or  latter 
might  be  pleasing.'  It  must  have 
been  the  same '  beautiful  scrivinger ' 
who  inquired  '  whether  you  are,  or 
are  is,  sending  out  settlers.' 

The  following  are  in  tho  redun- 
dant style :  1 .  •  If  you  plase  snr  have 
friend  of  mine  young  Whoman  age 
12  and  she  have  a  desir  to  goe  and 
if  she  can  goe  please  to  rite  to  me 
and  say  wether  she  can  goe  her  (or) 
noe  and  i  whant  to  now  wether  i  can 
goe  her  not  for  i  shall  soon  give  hup 
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foritsunsof noeyouse.'  a.  'I  am 
induced  to  inquire  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  you  to  be  pleased  to 
consider  my  application,  being  de- 
sirous and  anxious  to  strive  to  try 
to  gain  a  passage.'  Fancy  any  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Shakespear 
writing  in  this  style:  «I  take  the 
livehit  to  ask  for  a  warren  far  all 
the  way -to  the  ship  as  the  time  is 
longer  than  I  expect  as  I  lift  my 
esevers  (service  ?)--I  amalong  way 
from  my  ferands— I  have  a  grate 
wich  to  go  to  Arastla  and  to  do  my 
dut  acordin  to  rangmante  (arrange- 
ments). I  wold  not  deceve  you  in 
the  list  wot  ever— Sarah  Shake- 
spear.' 

Here  is  a  very  random  use  of 
words,  though  not  ill-spelt:  J I  beg 
attention  concerning  the  circum- 
stance of  pity  that  acquainted  me 
on  receiving  your  letter  of  preventa- 
tion  from  obtaining  a  passage.  I 
was  in  the  act  of  removing  when 
my  misfortune  demanded  an  ob- 
struction owing  to  the  above  men- 
tioned/ &c. 

One  says  he  is '  a  young  lade,  17, 
a  stidde  boy,  not  drunk— i  O  not 
any  to  no  body.'  Another—'  If  I 
had  told  as  many  lies  as  some  I 
might  have  been  excepted;  but  I  see 
onasty  does  not  doo  in  London.' 

This  delicious  bit  of  cockneyism 
is  from  '  the  undernamed  police 
offiser '  (poor  fellow!) ;  and  he  states 
that  if  *neney  more  male  hemme- 
grun  tors'  are  being  sent  he  would 
'  like  to  go  hont,  as  the  force  is  going 
to  Brake  up.' 

But  for  fear  we  may  exhaust  our 
readers'  interest  by  dwelling  longer 
on  these  harmless  but  amusing 
eccentricities,  we  will  transcribe  for 
his  perusal  some  extracts  of  a  Poetic 
Epistle  from  a  labouring  man,  aa 
Irishman  (his  name  is  not  Young, 
by  the  way),  which  evince  consider- 
able vigour  and  power  of  versificar 
tion.  He  trots  out  his  'ill-shod 
Pegasus '  before  the  authorities,  and 
trusts  that  they  will 

*  —Not  tarn  indignant  with  disdainful  ener, 
Bat  list  obsequious,  and  indulgent  hear.' 

He  explains  his  desire  to  be 

*  To  find  a  borne  on  far  Australia's  shore, 
And  only  wants  the  means  to  waft  him  o'er/ 

Ho  bemoans  his  fate  and  enlarges 
on  his  aspirations: — 


« Ah  me !  what  fate,  what  cruel  destiny, 
rent  up  in  Ireland  to  live  and  die ! 
Where  Superstition  binds  the  soul  in  chains; 
Where  want  prevails,  and  lawless  outrage  reigns 

Where,  crowd  on  crowd,  the  sons  of  needy  trade 
Scarce  hard  Industry  oan  supply  with  bread. 
Oh  I  might  I  gain  on  South  Australia's  shore 
Some  peaceful  spot  where  want  alarms  no  more 
Where  honest  worth  may  find  its  due  regard, 
and  industry  a  consummate  reward.' 

He  has  applied  to  a  local  agent  iii 
Dublin— 

•Who  holds  his  office  where  the  surges  play, 
Near  Hoy's  stream— two  doors  from  Eden  Quay, 

who  rejects  him  because  he  is  a 
single  man;  and  after  a  glowing 
description  of  the  joys  of  Trans- 
plantation, advises  him,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  their  enjoyment, 
to 

•Knock  two  In  one  by  Hymen's  magic  chain. 
I  pleaded  tar— but  all  my  pleading  vain, 
Still  the  same  answer  thundered  back  again : 
-  Go,  take  a  wire  I  leave  single  blessedness !" 
And  loud  and  long  be  praised  connubial  bliss. 

•  Hope,  that  so  long  had  been  my  welcome 

guest, 
Gave  one  faint  smile,  and  trembling  left  my 

breast; 
Sad  disappointment  wields  the  sceptre  now, 
Preys  on  my  thoughts  and  shrouds  my  lowering 

brow/ 

After  urging  his  apneal  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  in  the  same 
strain,  he  thus  concludes : — 

•  FbTbear,  my  muse  I    But  who  is  W— lo— t  r 

say! 
Who  now  must  gaze  on  this  prolific  lay. 
Perhaps  some  worldly-minded  man  In  power, 
Immersed  in  business  from  his  natal  hour ; 
Extorting  money  with  an  iron  rod. 
Hoarding  up  gold  to  make  that  gold  his  god. 

•  If  such  he  be,  Muse,  I  command  thee,  fly  1 
Bear  hence  this  lay,  nor  greet  hie  worldly  eye. 
I'd  rather  have  it  chaunted  up  and  down 

By  every  foul-mouth'd  vagabond  in  town— 
Bather  that  it  and  I  descend  to  earth 
Than  be  the  subject  of  his  selfish  mirth. 
•But  If  he  be,  as  I  should  hope  he  is, 
A  man  who  tali  lor  other's  miseries— 
By  Sdenoe  taught,  of  Sentiment  refined, 
Blest  with  that  noblest  gift  a  generous  mini 
He'll  pardon  me  and  my  unflattering  lay. 
If  such  he  be,  Muse!  due  observance  pay. 
But  be  not  servile,  let  what  may  betide : 
H  be  deny  thee— turn  away  dented.' 

We  hope  that  our  poet,  whether 
successful  in  obtaining  his  suit  or 
not,  has  secured  the  '  consummate 
reward'  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
that  poor  Peg.  still  gets  trotted 
out,  with  less  danger  to  its  poor  feet 

This  effosion  will  aptly  close  our 
paper  of  Transplantation  Notes. 

R.  R. 
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THE  AUNT  IN  AMBUSH; 
Or,  3n  Intafefefn  not  Sntcr  Cow. 

THE  young  man  gazed  on  the  maiden's  face, 
And  the  maiden  looked  sweetly  at  him ; 
And  the  aunt  was  watching  both  through  the^tcecsy 
And  her  lace  was  remarkably  grim. 

» 

'  You  are  sadder,  my  love,  every  day  mors  sad. 

Now  tell  me  why,  sweet  Geraldine.' 
'Sweet  Geraldine,  indeed  F  said  the  aunt, 

TU  soon  ask  her  where  she  has  been.1 

*  We  cannot  moet  thus/  the  maiden  replied;  '_■ 


4  Why  would  you  not  meet  me  every  day  V  *\At£%jgi*b\ 

4  Your  danger/  she  said,  *  is  too  great.'  «t\  *  pS*  if 

*  Yours  is  not  small,  my  pretty  afece,  v*  t- v&t  ■ 

tf  you  come  m  too  low  '*J{!»! 

*  My  danger!'  he  cried;  'what  can  be  worse    f^--  -, 

Than  to  live  without  seeing  you  V  v  vjf  $ f 

'Had  you  said  as  much  to  me/  thought  the auuffc7  \ 
'  Who'd  be  happier  than  we  two  ?*  *  **  y 

m\  av 
4  You  can  come  to  the  house  whenever  you  Kkoj      yT 

There's  no  danger  there  I  can  see.'  '»  • !.  ♦   *.  T 

*  Of  course  he  can,  the  foolish  young  man,        ".  > 

How  often  I've  asked  him  to  tear 

■ 

'The  old  lady  will  only  make  love  to  me,  , 

Nor  leave  us  a  minute  alone/  if. 

4  Old  lady !— make  love  1'  cried  the  trembling  aunt;       ']  t 

4  Can  I  ever  such  words  condone?'  >  •  ■ ' 

\       ■■  ■ 

Then  Geraldine  smiled,  and  said, 4  That  is  true,        '       * 
She  really  is  too  bad.'  „. .       "|i»  '  ' 

'  You  laugh  at  me,  do  you,  you  little  chit;  -■  *  '+9**  * 

By  beaten!  I  shall  go  mad.'  ,     \ 

And  indeed  the  good  lady  was  much  perplexed^.  ... 

Her  love  on  her  hatred  warred ; 
If  she  showed  herself  now,  she'd  not  see  him  again, 

And  to  look  calmly  on  was  hard. 

At  last  a  device  came  into  her  head, 

While  the  lovers  were  whispering  low ; 
She  returned  to  the  house  and  she  rang  the  bell. 

And  Betty  appeared  from  below. 

'Go  quickly,  Betty,  and  tell  my  niece 

I've  been  waiting  an  hour  for  tea.' 
The  knowing  Betty  only  replied, 

'  I  wonder  where  she  can  be?' 
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When  Betty  came  back  the  old  lady  was  at  her 

And  asked  her  what  she  had  seen ; 
But  Betty  was  far  too  sharp  for  her, 

And  had  '  only  seen  Miss  Geraldine.' 

Before  her  niece  6he  dare  only  make 

Unpleasant  remarks  by  the  dozen, 
But  finally  changed  her  tactics,  and  asked  her 

To  '  spend  a  week  with  her  cousin.' 

She  mastered  her  rage  to  say  good-bye, 

And  coldly  she  kissed  the  girl's  cheek'; 
And  then  in  triumph  to  Harry  she  wrote, 

But — he'd  gone  away  for  a  week! 

Oh !  she  banged  the  door,  and  fcho  raved  and  sha  swore 

Till  the  paint  ran  down  her  f:iee ; 
But  at  last  she  found  means  her  rage  to  ncsuage, 

And  Betty  lost  her  place. 


GOSSIP  FROM  EGYPT. 


THE  solitude  of  the  desert,  near 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  is  horri- 
ble. Here  and  there  the  operations 
caused  by  the  making  of  the  canal 
have  introduced  life  and  action  and 
a  kind  of  rude  civilization:  but  for 
miles  and  miles  in  every  direction, 
as  a  role,  no  sign  of  man,  or  of  his 
works,  is  visible.  There  is  a  som- 
bre, silent  melancholy,  produced  by 
the  complete  isolation,  in  which  one 
finds  oneself  in  the  desert,  that  is 
not  without  its  charms,  and  doubt- 
less it  is  this  feeling,  the  brooding 
of  the  soul  upon  itself,  and  its  sepa- 
ration from  human  sympathies, 
which  causes  the  Arab  to  enjoy  his 
Jrirf,  absolute  cessation  of  care,  and 
human  sympathy,  and  all  that  is 
active— a  kind  of  passive  enjoyment 
of  existence  alone.  It  may  be  in- 
dnced  by  smoking,  by  drinking 
strong  coffee,  by  lying  listlessly  on 
the  sands  in  the  sun ;  at  any  time, 
in  fact,  when  there  is  no  positive 
suffering  or  discomfort  to  be  en- 
dured. 

Europeans  can  sleep,  may  enjoy 
sleep,  but  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
waking  sleep  which  the  Arabs 
call  kief.  They  are  constitutionally 
incapable  of  so  doing. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  is 
the  long  trail  of  a  caravan, '  that, 
like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 


slow  length  along,'  in  journeyirg 
through  the  deserts—not  the  caravan, 
half  Oriental,  half  European,  got  up 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  European 
notability,  who  is  doing  Egypt  and 
the  East— but  the  genuine  Egypt  Lin 
or  Arab  caravan*  Both  have  their 
special  characteristics.  The  Ori- 
ental knows  the  one  from  the  other 
afar  off,  by  the  appearance  of  it, 
although  to  the  European  they  both 
look  alike — but  there  are  general 
characteristics  which  are  common 
to  all  such.  The  blazing  sea  of 
sand  is  lit  np  all  day  by  tho  burn- 
ing sun  in  summer,  and  reflects  the 
sky  above,  just  like  the  sea  of  water. 
The  sand  is  too  hot  to  be  trodden 
by  the  naked  foot  by  man,  even  of 
him  who  lives  in  the  desert.  The 
travellers  are  well  clothed  to  keep 
out  the  heat,  and  to  ward  off  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  for  it  w  an 
axiom  of  the  child  of  the  desert  that 
what  keeps  off  cold  from  the  body 
will  keep  off  heat  too. 

The  long  line  of  camels,  laden 
with  great  nets  full  of  goods,  slung 
upon  either  side  of  them,  sway 
to  and  fro,  as  the  animals  mono- 
tonously raise  first  the  feet  on  one 
side,  and  then  those  on  the  other, 
in  their  slinging,  swaying  walk. 
These  are  intermingled  with  the 
dromedaries,  or  saddle-camels,  each 
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with  its  one  or  two  riders,  now 
walking,  now  trotting;  lazily  along. 
Horses,  and  horsemen,  and  pedes- 
trians with  long  spears  or  sticks  fill 
np  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  a  tumultuous  herd  of  cattle, 
goats,  and  perhaps  sheep,  bring  np 
the  rear. 

Occasionally,  on  the  camels,  may 
be  seen  the  litter  of  a  native  lady, 
decorated  with  red  or  yellow  facings, 
and  often  the  litter  is  slung  between 
two  camels,  if  it  contains  a  lady  of 
quality. 

The  head  of  the  caravan,  a  recog- 
nized chief,  whose  orders  cannot  be 
disputed,  usually  rides  a  fine  drome- 
dary, and  is  seen  during  the  march 
in  the  van  of  the  procession.  He 
appoints  the  hours  for  departure, 
the  place  and  time  of  encampment, 
the  length  of  the  stay,  and  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
supervision  and  conduct  of  the  cara- 
van. He  is  usually  a  Bedouin  of 
some  distinction,  and  often  the  chief 
of  one  of  those  wandering  tribes 
whom  the  Egyptians  fear  so  much, 
and  not  without  reason. 

Bed,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  and 
orange  are  the  pervading  colours  of 
the  trappings  of  the  horses  and 
dromedaries,  and,  as  the  sun  glances 
on  the  spear-heads,  and  on  the 
sword  and  dagger  hilts  of  the  atten- 
dant guards,  and  on  their  orna- 
mental turbans,  the  scene  is  lively 
and  kaleidoscopic  in  its  character. 
But  the  blazing  sun  is  ever  pouring 
down  its  heated  rayB  on  the  sand, 
and  on  the  travellers,  and  on  the 
animals  they  urge  on,  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  heat  that  makes  the  Euro- 
pean tremble  as  he  perspires. 

As  a  general  rule  the  caravan  is 
sfleni  Noiselessly  the  camels  creep 
over  the  sand,  and  even  the  foot- 
falls of  the  horses  are  nearly  noise- 
less in  the  yielding  sand.  Even  the 
young  camels  and  dromedaries,  most 
melancholy  of  youthful  animals, 
that  frisk  about  their  mothers,  do 
so  in  silence.  But  sometimes  a 
cavalier  will  enliven  the  march  with 
a  song—sometimes,  but  not  often, 
and  there  is  none  of  that  loud  talk- 
ing, badinage,  or  noisy  observa- 
tions that  would  render  a  European 
party,  under  such  circumstances, 
bustling  and  boisterous. 


The  khamsin  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous wind  encountered  by  tra- 
vellers in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  It 
usually  blows  from  the  east  or  west, 
not  from  the  north  or  south,  and 
raises  immense  maanofl  of  fine  dust, 
fine  impalpable  dust,  into  the  air, 
depositing  them  hither  and  thither, 
in  strange,  fantastically-shaped  hil- 
locks. A  caravan  may  be  buried 
under  such  mamro  of  sand,  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  exact  spot 
upon  which  the  khamsin  deposits 
its  sand-burden. 

We  had  left  the  village  of  Lunail- 
yah  in  order  to  inspect  the  Suez 
canal.  Ismailyah  owes  its  origin  to 
the  canal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
frightful  desert  It  was  last  month 
(May)  when  the  sun  is  gradually  ac- 
quiring its  greatest  intensity  of  heat 
in  Egypt,  and  the  plague  of  flies  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
bearable to  Europeans  in  that  coun- 
try. Our  caravan  was  a  small  one, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  natives 
and  four  Europeans. 

By  degrees  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sun,  as  we  rode  along,  was  overcast. 
We  were  eight  miles  from  Ismail- 
yah. The  sky  had  assumed  a  heavy 
leaden  hue,  and  a  low  murmuring 
wind  was  setting  in  over  the  desert. 
No  shelter  of  any  kind  was  near, 
and  the  natives  of  our  party  whis- 
pered fearfully  'the  khamsin  is 
coming.'  We  had  three  tents  with 
us,  and  had  intended  bivouacking 
in  the  desert  for  several  days, 
marching  along  from  one  station  to 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 
But  our  tents  would  be  no  protec- 
tion against  the  khamsin,  and  there- 
fore there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  our  dispositions  the  best  way 
we  could  for  meeting  the  enemy 
without  shelter.  There  was  no 
hope  of  getting  back  to  Ismailyah, 
or  forward  to  the  next  station,  in 
time  to  avoid  the  storm. 

As  none  of  us  Europeans  had  the 
slightest  experience  of  the  khamsin 
before,  we  allowed  the  natives  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  obeyed  all 
their  instructions.  With  amazing 
rapidity  the  loads  were  taken  off 
the  camels,  and  placed,  as  a  sort  of 
rampart,  to  windward— tents  and 
boxes  of  supplies,  and  miscellaneous 
stores  of  ail  kinds  in  hasty  con- 
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fusion.  The  camels  knelt  down 
behind  this  rampart,  with  their 
noses  on  the  ground.  The  horses, 
who  did  not  like  being  in  too  great 
proximity  to  the  squatting  camels, 
were  disposed  of  on  the  two  flanks, 
and  behind  the  camels,  protected  by 
them  and  by  our  impromptu  barn- 
cade  of  tents  and  boxes,  we  lay 
down  upon  the  sand.  It  required 
thick  layers  of  clothes  and  blankets 
to  render  this  position  bearable, 
such  was  the  heat  of  the  ground. 
We  covered  up  our  heads  carefully. 

These  dispositions  were  made 
with  amazing  rapidity,  as  I  have 
said;  yet,  before  they  were  com- 
plete, the  khamsin  was  upon  us  in 
all  its  mad  violence.  The  sand  was 
whirled  about  in  every  direction, 
as  it  appeared  to  us  lying  on  the 
ground — sometimes  in  dark,  thick 
masses,  and  sometimes  in  round 
spiral  columns,  and  sometimes  in 
light  fleecy  clouds.  The  impalpable 
dust  penetrated  everywhere,  hot, 
stifling,  dry.  It  got  into  our 
mouths,  and  up  our  nostrils,  and 
into  our  ears,  and  into  our  eyes. 
We  were  smarting  all  over  with  it, 
covered  up,  bandaged,  in  fact,  as  we 
were.  We  saw  the  sand,  smelt  the 
sand,  tasted  the  sand,  breathed  the 
sand,  thought  of  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  sand. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
we  lay  supinely  on  the  ground,  that 
the  great  mass  of  sand  raised  by  the 
wind  was  gradually  settling  down 
upon  us,  and  I  thought  of  what  I 
had  heard  and  read  of  whole  cara- 
vans having  been  buried  alive  in  it 
I  resolved  to  rise  and  try  to  escape 
on  horseback.  The  horse  I  had 
been  riding  was  a  good  one.  It  was 
a  chance  for  life.  I  stood  up  and 
tried  to  find  my  companions  to  tell 
them  my  intention.  I  could  not 
see  two  yards  in  any  direction.  The 
air  was  all  sand.  I  could  not  make 
any  one  hear,  the  howling  of  the 
wind  was  so  violent  I  saw  suffi- 
cient to  convince  me  that  there  was 
no  escape  for  me  on  horseback,  for 
44  was  impossible  to  find  any  road, 


or  to  know  even  in  what  direction  I 
should  go.  I  was  also  convinced, 
however,  by  my  brief  inspection  of 
the  scene  in  so  far  as  I  could  inspect 
it,  that  my  fears  were  mistakm.  and 
that  no  mass  of  sand  was  settling 
down  upon  us.  The  blast  of  the 
khamsin  was  as  the  blast  of  a  fur- 
nace, scorching.  I  was  quite  ex- 
hausted by  my  exertions.  In  two 
minutes  more  I  believe  I  should 
have  fainted  had  I  continued  on  my 
feet ;  so  I  threw  myself  down  again, 
and  covered  up  my  head.  It  was 
then  that  I  discovered  how  wisely 
the  arrangements  of  the  natives  had 
been  made. 

In  two  hours  all  traces  of  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  save  such 
as  remained  upon  our  persons. 

The  khamsin  ended  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  begun.  The  air  lost  gra- 
dually its  load  of  sand,  the  son  re- 
appeared, the  sky  regained  its  blue 
colour,  the  horses  neighed  forth 
their  approbation  of  the  change,  the 
camels  arose  and  shook  off  the  sand 
that  covered  them— and  we— what 
did  we  do?  We  washed  ourselves 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  which 
the  camels  greedily  drank  after- 
wards; we  gave  the  horses  some 
water  to  drink  also ;  and  then  we 
opened  our  chest  of  soda  water,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  little  brandy  made 
ourselves  a  palatable  drink.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been 
iced,  but  we  were  not  disposed  to 
be  fastidious,  for  our  thirst  was  in- 
tolerable 

We  encamped  where  we  wera 
A  supply  of  fresh  water  was  brought 
to  us  from  the  fresh-water  canal  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  architects  of  the 
great  Isthmus  Canal,  and  in  *& 
hour  afterwards  an  excellent  pilla* 
was  ready  for  us,  and  some 
mutton  grilled  to  a  turn  upon* 
heated  stone  after  the  Bedouin 
fashion.  We  enjoyed  ourselves 
amazingly  in  our  desert  encamp- 
ment, as  we  spoke  and  joked  *b°at 
the  khamsin*  _ 
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GONE! 

GONE !  Yes  he's  gone,  with  no  word  of  endearment, 
Without  a  regret  or  a  tear  or  a  sigh, 
No  tender  speeches  to  serve  as  a  oerement 

Embalming  dead  love  with  a  soft-spoken  lie  I 
A  word  and  a  look— a  sneer,  and  they  parted ; 

The  fabric  of  yean  was  dissolved  in  an  hour; 
Life  is  a  blank  to  a  girl  broken-hearted — 
No  warmth  in  the  sunshine  nor  bloom  on  the  flower  1 

Sad  little  heart !    So  your  hopes  are  all  blighted ; 

Ah !  trample  out  boldly  the  smouldering  flame ; 
Think  not  again  it  can  e'er  be  ignited, 

That  love  unto  you  can  be  ever  the  same. 
Doubtless  you'll  love  with  a  feeble  sensation : 

.Regard  on  the  ruins  of  love  may  be  built ; 
BrilliantB  had  ever  a  paste  imitation ; 

Gold  oft  replaced  by  some  base  metal—gilt! 

Wearily  gazing,  like  one  who  is  dreaming, 

Her  deep  grief  yet  trying  to  stifle  with  sighs, 
Sad,  bitter  tears  will  be  presently  streaming 

From  sorrowing  depths  of  those  violet  eyes : 
Is  man  so  noble,  so  priceless  a  treasure  ? 

Or  hearts  of  fair  girls  merely  toys  for  the.  vain  ? 
To  love  or  to  lose,  or  to  break  them  at  pleasure, 

Like  glittering  trinketB  yon  wear  on  your  chain  ? 

Gonel  Tes  he's  gone,  though  the  birds  go  on  singing, 

Whilst  dreamily  flutter  the  fast-falling  leaves. 
'Tisoverl  Yet  still  merry  voices  are  ringing, 

And  reapers  yet  binding  the  bright  golden  sheaves : 
Still  the  clear  brook  where  they  wandered  together 

FIowb  on,  though  its  carol  is  changed  to  a  moan ; 
The  same,  but  how  changed,  is  the  bright  sunny  weather 

To  one  left  down-stricken  and  weeping  alone. 

Gone !   Tes  he's  gone,  and  shell  nourish  her  sorrow, 

In  silence  and  sharpness  'twill  dwell  in  her  breast; 
Sadness  as  weary  to-day  as  to-morrow, 

The  same  mocking  dreams  ever  haunting  her  rest: 
Man,  in  his  anguish,  may  publish  his  sadness, 

And  brazen  it  out  by  the  force  of  his  will. 
To  woman  'tis  given  to  laugh  in  her  gladness; 

To  suffer  in  silence— to  weep  and  be  still  I 

«r*  a  St 
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SUNSHINE  AND    FOG. 

<3n  Inbttatton  to  Srigfttan. 

DEAR  Harry,  now  put  up  your  papers, 
And  come  out  of  town  for  a  blow ; 
The  blues  you'll  be  getting  and  vapours 

Now  town  is  so  horribly  slow. 
Pray  try  now  your  labours  to  lighten ; 

Relinquish  that  terrible  frown. 
You  know  it  is  sunny  at  Brighton 
When  fearfully  foggy  in  town. 

Leave  London,  so  black  and  so  weary, 

For  air  that  is  brilliant  and  clear ; 
Desert  those  old  chambers  so  dreary, 

And  come  for  a  lounge  on  the  pier. 
You'll  find  that  your  feet  you'll  alight  on, 

That  success  your  endeavours  will  crown, 
When  chatting  in  sunshine  at  Brighton, 

Forgetting  the  fog  of  the  town. 

We  spend  all  the  morning  in  splashing, 

In  bathing  and  swimming  at  Brill's — 
In  bright  briny  water  we're  dashing 

Away  all  low  spirits  and  ills. 
Little  Janet  she  swims  like  a  Triton, 

Your  Lizzie's  not  likely  to  drown 
When  sporting  in  sunshine  at  Brighton, 

In  spite  of  the  fog  of  the  town. 

The  Temple  to  some  ancient  bencher 

Pray  leave,  with  its  deeds  and  red  tape. 
Do  try  now — I  think  you  might  venture— 

From  parchment  to  make  your  escape. 
Imagine  you're '  called/  so  come  right  on — 

Think  mine  is  a  barrister's  gown — 
I  plead  from  the  sunshine  of  Brighton 

To  you  in  the  fog  of  the  town. 

The  Wilmers— those  two  little  gluttons— 

As  I  cantered  past  t'other  day, 
Were  taking  real  turtle  at  Mutton's 

Along  with  their  friend  Charlie  Gray : 
We  all  went  with  young  Captain  Crichton 

A  glorious  ride  on  the  down. 
It's  sunny  and  pleasant  at  Brighton 

When  fearfully  foggy  in  town. 

Idly  Burton  is  here,  with  her  brother — 

I  don't  mean  the  poor  younger  son — 
Lord  Charlock,  who  stays  with  his  mother, 

We  find  is  most  capital  fun. 
Sir  Wilfrid  his  horse  looks  a  sight  on— 

He  rides  most  as  well  as  a  clown — 
He's  worse  in  the  sunshine  of  Brighton 

Than  shrouded  in  fog  of  the  town. 
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Gome  down,  then.    Take  me  for  your  leader. 

And  look  upon  me  as  yonr  chief, 
Ah,  sure,  with  so  special  a  pleader 

As  me,  you  will  throw  up  your  brief  1 
My  pleasure  pray  don't  put  a  blight  on, 

For,  like  unto  dear '  Mrs.  Brown/ 
I  'don't  'old  with'  the  sunshine  of  Brighton 

When  you're  in  the  fog  of  the  town. 


V.  A.   8* 


TEUE  BLUB. 

BLUE  is  the  glorious  ocean, 
Sublime  in  its  grand  unrest ; 
Where  wandereth  not  one  creature, 
Saye  the  gull  on  the  white  foam-crest 

Blue  is  the  violet's  petal, 

Intensely,  tenderly  blue ; 
When  her  meek  eye  holds  on  its  lashes 

A  trembling  gem  of  dew.  • 

Blue  are  the  eyes  of  childhood, 
Sweet  spring  of  smiles  and  of  tears ; 

With  a  glance  that  a  good  man  courteth, 
With  a  glance  that  a  bad  man  fears. 

For  they  reach  to  our  inmost  heart-core, 
Do  those  little  eyes  in  youth ; 

And  their  instinct  never  erreth, 
They  seek  (and  they  find)  the  Truth ! 

Blue  is  the  riband  resting 

On  my  Love's  soft  breast  of  snow ; 
Blue  are  her  eyes,  that  linger 

On  me,  with  a  true  love-glow. 

Blue  are  the  heavens  expanding, 

In  limitless  fields  away, 
To  the  land  where  their  gold  gates  usher, 

The  just*  into  lasting  day. 

Bluel  'tis  a  glorious  colour  I 
Dear  reader,  would  I  and  you, 

From  now  till  we  rest  'neath  the  daisies, 
Could  but  write  ourselves '  True  Blue/ 
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TWO   BRIDES. 

UNDER  the  splendour  of  Fashion's  fane, 
Thronged  with  the  worldly,  the  wealthy,  the  vain, 
An  ocean  of  gems  in  a  soft  lace-mist, 
Archbishop,  two  bishops,  a  dean  to  'assist!' 

Flowers,  and  feathers,  and  jewels,  and  lace, 
An  '  ivory '  arm  and  a  '  rose-bud '  face, 
Gossamer  white  o'er  a  forest  of  gold, 
Beauty  (and  money !)  in  every  fold ! 

Bound  together  for  good  and  for  ill, 
With  a  cup  of  wealth  'twould  be  hard  to  nil; 
'Tis  already  full  of  the  golden  store- 
So  fall  that  a  few  of  its  drops  run  o'er. 

A  fearful  power  for  weal  or  for  woe — 
A  power  that  only  a  few  men  know : 
The  power  to  help  mankind  to  good, 
Who  use  it  well,  as  a  Christian  should. 

Ah !  proud  young  noble  and  lady  fair, 
life's  race  beginning— glorious  pair! 
Bethink  ye  well  of  gold's  great  might  ; 
Two  paths  are  open— choose  the  rigid  I 


Under  a  moss-covered  ivied  dome, 

Within  the  sight  of  her  childhood's  home, 

Scarcely  a  rustle,  scarcely  a  sound, 

Save  the  half-breathed  sigh  of  her  friends  around ! 

Grey  silk,  guiltless  of  flounces  and  bows, 
White  bonnet  adorned  with  a  single  rose, 
Soft  tender  dove  eyes,  looking  down 
With  a  world  of  trust  in  their  half- veiled  brown  I 

The  father-rector,  godly,  wise, 
With  faltering  voice,  with  dew-wet  eyes, 
Speaking  the  words  in  a  solemn  tone 
That  shall  give  his  daughter  to  one  alone. 

One  J  till  together  the  pair  shall  lie 
"Neath  the  daisied  green  of  the  turf  close  by 
One  I  till  the  trials  of  life  shall  cease, 
And  the  twin-hearts  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace! 

A.H.B. 


WITHOUT  BE8EBVE 
In  Thbei  Chaptxbs. 


THERE  is  nothing  like  going 
away  from  a  place— quite  out 
of  sight— for  getting  the  tree  view 
of  it 

Now  that  I  have  lived  away  from 
Deddington  a  few  years — and  twenty 
years  are  but  a  few  to  look  back 
upon,— I  must  confess  I  see  it  to  be 
a  place  of  no  importance  whatever, 
commercially,  arc  h»o  logically,  his- 
torically, or  in  any  other  way. 

I  need  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved 
when  my  letters  came  addressed 

Toi-  xn.— xo.  im  •— 


to  '  Deddington,  near  Shiretown,'  or 
'  Deddington,  Northahire;'  for  I 
never  doubted  that  every  post-office 
clerk  in  the  three  kingdoms  knew 
where  Deddington  was,  just  as  well 
as  he  knew  where  Shiretown  was — 
or,  for  that  matter,  where  Northahire 
itself  was.  I  could  admit  that, 
for  correspondents  writing  from 
America,  or  the  continent,  or  any- 
where beyond  seas,  it  was  excusable 
to  add  'Northahire,'  or  ' England i' 
but  fot  correspondents  dating  from 
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England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, I  saw  no  excuse 
whatever  for  any  addition  at  alL 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  lived 
in  many  places  considerably  larger 
even  than  Shiretown ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened bo  often  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  I  have  met  with  respect- 
able people,  whoootild  have  no  pos- 
sible inducement  to  insult  me,  and 
who  yet  professed  themselves  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Deddington,  that,  as  I  said  at  first, 
I  have  now  been  brought  to  confess 
my  native  place  to  be  a  place  of  no 
importance  whatever. 

Fer  contra,  I  remember  a  time 
when  I  thought  no  other  place  cotild 
be  of  importance  compared  with  it 

Let  me  try  to  describe  it  as  it 
appeared  to  me  then. 

It  was  a  place  of  incredible  clean- 
liness, liveliness,  and  architectural 
wealth. 

11b  cleanliness  was  patent  to  every 
one;  for  were  there  not  two  old 
men  whose  whole  and  sole  duty  it 
was  to  scrape  the  mnd  to  the  sides 
of  the  streets  after  every  day  of  bad 
weather? 

Its  liveliness  ^ssjsfld  have  been 
sufficiently  gnsssssjesi  by  the  simple 
met  of  its  havssg  *  market  once 
a  week,  when  Us)  carriers'  carta 
came  in  from  si  tike  neighbouring 
Tillages.  But  beyond  this,  the  om- 
nibus went  to  Shiretown  no  less 
than  three  days  *  week,  returning 
always  the  same  sight.  While,  to 
crown  all,  there  were  no  less  than 
four  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  which 
lasted  two  days. 

Its  public  buildings  were  the 
pride  of  all  intelligent  people.  The 
ehnrch  had  the  loftiest  tower,  and 
4he  Wggest  windows,  and  the  ugliest 
tees  on  its  corbels,  and  was  the 
oldest,  probably,  of  any  church  in 
England.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  at  some  time  (about  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island)  it  had  been  a  minster.  The 
monument  in  the  chancel  was  pro- 
bably that  of  one  of  the  early  bishops 
—as  would  have  been  easily  proved, 
if  its  head  had  not  been  knocked  off 
and  lost 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  a  very 
large  and  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, which  would  hold  at  the  least 


a  hundred  thousand  people- 
perhaps,  with  a  little  squeezing,  i 
million.  It  was  in  this  magmfioent 
hall  that  we  used  to  have  oar 
lectures,  for  it  was  the  hall  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institute  as  well  as  the 
Odd  Fellows.  Owing  to  its  vast  size, 
there  was  always  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  lighting  it,  as  well  as  in 
filling  it  The  audience  used  to 
gather  close  to  the  lecturer  and  his 
candles,  and  leave  a  great  dark  void 
behind.  And  I  used  to  think  tort 
if  ever  I  should  achieve  groatnes 
like  that  of  the  lecturer,  and  stud 
one,  little  platform  behind  a  little 
table,  aid  have  two  assjdlen  and  a 
glass  of  water  to  myself;  and*  long 
stick  to  yjoJnt  oat  1to  Jfesnes  en  the 
diagrams,  and  ansa*  assssiUage  of 
people  (like  Ha*  JL  nsed  to  sea)  to 
listen  so  sse  te  awls**?  as  aver  I 
liked  to  talk,-4hem  safest  I  should 

not  have  lived  in  was*,  ssst  cbbM 
die  happy. 

But    «he    noble  ■■*■     ■'■■  of 
the  OddFelloW  Hall 


of 
ofwsich 


tern 

The  sMlosufftno 
the  magio-lanl 
we  wen  wy  find  at 
I  ha**  not,  of  late  yeans*  seen  any 
iasttwBenfcsf  that  kmdnssrjyeoml 
to  fteeme  sin  used  to  assise  snr  any 
figures  nearly  so  oubsmb  and  in* 
terestssg.  The  fignne  of  the  man's 
headjWi&anawtbsikejitncpow- 
ing  as  long  an  sko  nssAssi  ^wold 
allow,  «nd  than  was  continued  01 
ffae  nearest  wsnVwsse4s*jBjs^s>ajsBai 
favourite;  and  so  was  the  ogres 
head  with  fee  ssfissg  ensjs,  **en 
the  teyes  kiiipimiil  to  arrive  shout 
the  same  tksa  m  Iks  ksad.  The 
nodding  mandarin  was  ssssfJirssied 
so  well,  perhaps  owing  to  some  de- 
fect in  the  machinery,  which  always 
prevented  his  head  from  getting 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  his  body, 
and  thus  produced  a  somewhat  as- 
real  effect  But  the  dissolvingvww 
were  always  a  great  suoosbb;  and 
that  in  which  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  was  distinctly  seen  Ungat- 
ing on  the  tenses  of  Windsor  Oaetle, 
while  her  Majestv  and  ail  the  royal 
family  glimmered  through  it,  us* 
justly  regarded  as  a  triumph  ef 
optioal  art   As  for  the  chroma* 
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tropes,  they  sever  foiled  to  throw 
u  into  raptures,  and  I  hardly  re* 
member  a  more  painful  and  dis- 
tressing accident  than  that  of  the 
breaking  of  the  tape  which  held  np 
the  sheet  on  which  our  chromatrope 
was  then  projected.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  ohroxnatrope  itself 
was  thus  lost  (for  we  could  not  ad* 
mit  it  to  he  at  all  the  real  thing  as 
projected  on  the  end  of  the  hall 
behind  us),  bnt  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  assistante  being  thus  sod* 
deniy  revealed  behind  the  curtain, 
were  so  flurried  and  put  oat  that 
they  wens  away  without  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  which  they  were  so  richly 
entitled. 

It  was  only  oneea  year,  when  the 
Odd  Hallows  walked  in  procession 
with  a  band  of  music,  and  banners, 
and  gay  rosettes  and  sashes,  that 
yon  would"  have  know  them  for 
what  they  were.  At  other  times 
they  counted  merely  as  publicans, 
betoken,  tailors,  joiners,  shoe- 
Bakers,  and  what  not  They  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  not  merely 
odd,  but  good-natured  .fellows  too, 
and  last  their  noble  hall  fox  all  sorts 
of  purposes. 

Not  only  were  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  tenants  in  permanence,  so 
many  nights  a  week;  not  only  did 
the  magta-lantern  people,  the  mes- 
merists, the  ventriloquists,  have 
each  their  tarn  in  it;  it  was  also  the 
place  fox  speeches  at  election  time  in 
the  Tory  interest  (Deddington  being 
a  polling-place  for  the  Biding),  while 
the  fiada  (as  they  were  called  there) 
held  out  at  the  Temperance  Hall. 

Then,  too,  the  missionaries  used 
to  come  and  hare  their  turn  some- 
times in  the  Odd  Fellows' Hall.  But 
the  only  occasions  on  which  it  was 
ever  nearly  full  were  those  of  the 
grand  tea-parties,  for  which  at  that 
time  the  Deddingtonians  were 
famous.  To  these  the  thirsty  vil- 
lagers from  round  about  flocked 
numberless,  and  thus,  swelling  the 
population  of  Deddington  itself, 
even  that  monster  hall  was  now  ana 
then  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  our  other 
chief  assembly  room,  was  smaller, 
but  still  a  room  of  great  magnitude. 
Speaking  approximately,  I  should 
Bay  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Isling- 


ton appears  to  me  now  about  as 

large  as  the  Temperance  Hall  ap- 
peared to  me  then.  (I  don't  know 
any  building  which  appears  to  me 
quite  so  large  as  the  Odd  Fellows9 
Hall  used  to  appear.) 

It  was  in  the  Temperance  Hall 
that  I  made  my  first  appearance  as 
a  public  character  in '  The  Trial  of 
John  Barleycorn,'  a  very  exciting 
dsama,  which  was  enacted  by  sundry 
youths  of  tender  years  and  great 
promise— youths  of  great  promise 
being  plentiful  at  that  time  in  Ded- 
dington, though  most  of  them  have 
since  turned  out  men  of  very  mode- 
rate performance. 

John  Barleycorn  was  tried  for 
divers  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and,  I  having  been  called 
to  the  Bar  a  few  days  previously, 
and  promoted  with  unexampled,  ra- 
pidity to. the  honourable  office  of 
her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  it 
was  to  me  that  the  duty  of  prosecu- 
tion fell. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  conviction.  Indeed,  John  Barley- 
corn  was  put  down  to  be  found 
guilty  in  the  little  books  from  which 
we  all  learnt  our  parte. 

The  speeches  which  I  delivered  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  gained  me  so 
much  applause,  both  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  public  trial  and  at  various 
subsequent  times,  when  I  repeated 
them  at  my  father's  instance  from  a 
table  in  our  parlour ;  and  the  whole 
business,  in  short,  was  so  pleasant 
to  me,  that  I  had  for  some  years 
afterwards  a  design  of  applying  in 
earnest  for  the  post  of  Attorney- 
General.  The  duties  of  that  office 
I  had  already  proved  to  be  quite 
light,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  a 
position  of  considerable  emolument 
Omitting,  however,  to  go  in  for  the 
appointment  at  once,  and  to  take  the 
tide  of  my  fortune  at  the  flood,  our 
committee  (on  whose  testimonials 
I  had  chiefly  relied)  was  broken  up, 
and  I  have  never  since  seen  my  way 
to  apply  for  the  next  vacancy  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for 
which  I  beg  pardon.  It  was  of 
Deddington  I  wished  to  speak. 

Of  the  church,  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  the  Temperance  Hall,  I  have 
already  spoken.    What  more  could 
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any  one  wish  ?  Well,  besides  these, 
there  were  the  chapels,—- Ebenezer, 
Methodist,  and  Ranters',  for  we  were 
great  chapel  people  at  Dedding- 
ton. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enough 
yon  had  only  to  walk  two  miles  out 
of  Deddington  before  yon  came  to 
the  Captain's  mansion,  which  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  fines! 
structure  anywhere  outside  the 
Arabian  Nights;  as  indeed  the 
Captain  himself  was  the  finest  and 
the  most  imperious  gentleman. 

Such  was  Deddington  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  when  I  lived  there 
twenty  years  ago;  and  its  people 
were  a  high,  superior  race,  suited  to 
their  place  of  abode. 

I  was  told  by  Ted  Tyler  thai  the 
Captain  once  got  a  boy  seven  years' 
transportation  lor  not  taking  his  hat 
off  quick  enough  when  he  met  him, 
or  for  putting  it  on  again  before  the 
Captain  was  out  of  sight,  I  forget 
which.  And  though  no  one  else  was 
quite  so  high  as  the  Captain,  I  re- 
member one  or  two  retired  drapers 
and  grocers,  who  lived  outside  the 
town,  to  whom  I  looked  tip  with  an 
awe  which  no  one  else,  however 
exalted,  has  ever  since  succeeded  in 
inspiring  within  me. 

Two  houses  in  the  town  ware 
conspicuous  above  the  rest  One  of 
them  was  called  'Myrtle  House' 
(not  that  there  wero  any  myrtles 
near  it,  which,  indeed,  were  as  rare 
as  turtles  in  that  part  of  the  country), 
and  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Bel- 
lamy, a  maiden  lady  then  about 
fifty. 

Myrtle  House  was  the  largest 
house  in  the  town— a  massive  square 
stone  building,  with  a  front  nearly 
All  windows,  and  a  porch  with  pil- 
lars of  fine  polished  marble. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  known  to  be  a 
lady  of  great  wealth.  Her  father 
had  been,  many  years  previously,  a 
successful  barrister,  and  she,  his 
only  child,  had  succeeded  to  her 
fortune  while  yet  young.  An  early 
disappointment,  some  said— inability 
in  the  male  sex  in  general  to  find 
courage  to  propose  to  so  rich  a  lady, 
others  said — had  kept  her  single, 
and  Bingle  there  was  every  prospect 
of  her  remaining. 

For,  indeed,  when  she  walked  out 


on  fine  days  with  her  footman  be* 
hind  her  aid  her  lapdog  beside  her 
or  when,  on  wet  days,  she  hrooghi 
out  her  big  carriage  (for  she  kept* 
carriage,  and  even  visited  at  tht 
Captain's  at  long  intervals),  k 
would  have  been  a  bold  man  who 
seeing  her,  could  have  conceiTea 
the  notion  of  making  an  offer  ot 
marriage  to  Miss  Bellamy. 

The  other  house  of  the  two  to 
the  house  of  my  uncle.  It  wasnot 
nearly  so  grand  as  Myrtle  House, 
and  it  had  no  special  name  of  its 
own,  being  merely  known  as  'Law- 
yer Enoch's,  in  Broad  Street;'  but 
it  was  a  good,  substantial  house, 
muoh  bigger  than  most  of  the  other 
houses  in  the  town. 

Externally  the  moat  nemarfeabfe 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  front 
door  was  approached  by  a  series  oi 
steps— -quite  a  long  flight  it  seemed 
to  me — with  a  hand-rail  beside  them 
for  safety.  And  as  my  uncle  himself 
happened  to  be— or  seemed  to  be, 
which  was  the  same  thing— the  tall* 
est  man  whom  I  had  ever,  up  to 
that  time,  seen  going  about  loose,  I 
imagined  the  steps  had  been  pit 
there  to  assist  the  advantages  which 
nature  bad  given  him  in  getting 
a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  my  father's 
younger  brother — Christian  name 
Thomas— my  father's  being  William. 
And  while  I  am  naming  names  I 
might  as  well,  on  the  chance  of  the 
reader's  caring  to  hear  it>  name  my 
own.  It  also  is,  as  my  father's  was, 
William  Enoch.  At  that  time  I 
added  'Jim.'  to  it;  bat  that,  alas! 
is  no  longer  necessary,  my  dear  old 
senior  having  been  gone  these  many 
years  to  the  dear  wife  who  baa  gone 
before  him,  and  whom  I  hardly  ever 
knew,  and  to  the  dear  lads  and  girls 
(all  gone  too,  except  me)  who  were, 
I  hope,  better  children  to  him  than 
ever  I  have  been. 

Thomas  Enoch,  my  uncle,  or,  as 
he  was  more  commonly  called, 
*  Lawyer  Enoch,'  was  a  prosperow 
man ;  and  if  honesty,  and  goodness 
of  heart,  and  strict  integrity  de- 
served prosperity,  he  had  only  his 
just  wages.  His  practice  had  been 
a  large  and  a  lucrative  one  (chiefly 
conveyancing)  for  many  yeans*  sod 
about  the  time  I  left  I)eddmglonho 
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had  admitted  my  cousin  Tom,  his 
son,  to  a  Bhare  of  the  business,  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  hand  oyer  to  him 
entirely. 

But  what  is  our  life?  Is  it  not 
even  a  vaoour?  Young  Tom  (so 
healthy  ana  strong  he  always  looked) 
died  years  ago.  Cousin  Jem  died 
within  a  year  of  him,  and  Charlie 
with  almost  as  short  an  interval. 

It  has  happened  that  almost  every 
visit  I  hare  paid  to  my  native  town 
since  I  first  left  it  has  been  on  an 
errand  of  death.  Mound  after  mound 
in  the  little  churchyard,  and  a  long 
row  of  tombstones,  first  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  family,  then  of  my 
uncle's,  give  the  dates'  of  my  journey* 
ings. 

When  I  went  three  months  ago, 
though  I  went  on  a  very  painful 
errand,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  me 
to  think  I  was  not  going  to  a  fu- 
neral. 

It  was  midday  when  I  arrived! 
and  market-day.  The  town  looked 
strangely  deserted  as  compared  with 
the  old  boyish  days.  There  were 
the  old  carriers'  carts;  there  were 
stalls  (butchers'  stalls  and  the  like) 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  street, 
at  which  their  owners  waited  pa* 
tiently  for  the  customers  who  stayed 
away  as  patiently.  I  thought  I 
noticed  here  and  there  in  a  stranger's 
race  some  traces  of  an  old  school- 
fellow's features;  and  now  and  then, 
but  not  so  often,  the  strangers 
looked  hard  at  me  as  if  they,  too, 
had  some  suspicion  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  church,  though  still  a  good 
one,  did  not  look  so  palpably  a  ca- 
thedral as  I  used  to  think ;  nor  in- 
deed, I  was  ashamed  to  admit,  was 
its  architecture  without  suspicion  of 
later  centuries  than  I  would  fain 
have  believed. 

The  Temperance  Hall  was,  though 
I  could  hardly  believe  it,  converted 
into  an  iron-founder's  casting-shed. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall— whether 
the  adjacent  houses  had  been  raised 
or  it  had  been  lowered  and  short* 
ened — looked  externally  only  like 
one  of  a  row  of  houses  of  very  mo- 
derate pretensions. 

Broad  Street  belied  its  name,  and 
looked,  in  foot,  quite  narrow. 
I  met  the  Admiral's  carriage  (he 


was  promoted  from  Captain  long 
ago).  I  kept  on  my  hat,  and  though 
three  months  have  elapsed  no  nro- 
ceediags  have  yet  been  taken  against 
me. 

Passing  Myrtle  House,  I  happened 
to  strike  my  stick  against  one  of  the 
fine  polished  marble  pillars.  The 
ring  waa  unmistakeably  wooden — 
and  indeed  the  paint  sadly  wanted 
renewing. 

When  I  reached  my  uncle's  house 
it  was  no  longer  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  only  four  steps  at  the  door  in- 
stead of  the  old  flight  of  forty  or 
fifty,  and  to  find  in  him,  instead  of 
the  very  tallest  man,  a  man  who 
had  never  been  very  much  above 
the  average  height,  and  who  now,  at 
seventy-two,  stooped  a  little  with 
years,  and  more  with  the  weight  of 
troubles  that  had  been  laid  upon 


CHAPTER  II. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BT  AUCTION. 


I  said  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of 
mine  to  Deddington,  though  not  a 
funeral,  was  a  sad  one.  You  shall 
judge. 

My  uncle,  in  the  long  practice  of 
his  profession,  made  a  good  deal  of 
money;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  when  he  had  a  family  about 
him,  he  was  very  careful  to  increase 
his  savings.  Of  later  years,  when 
successive  bereavements  had  left 
him  only  one  daughter,  Ada,  to  care 
for,  he  thought  less  and  less  of 
money.  He  gave  very  generously 
to  the  poor,  not  only  through  public 
institutions,  but  by  many  a  secret 
charity,  where  his  right  band  knew 
not  of  his  left  hand's  bounty.  Many 
a  Christmas  board  smoked  appetis- 
ingly,  which,  but  for  his  open  hand, 
would  have  been  bare.  Many  a 
grate,  in  many  a  cottage,  on  many  a 
winter's  night  burnt  with  a  ruddy 
glare,  which,  bat  for  him,  would 
have  been  black  and  cold.  And, 
beyond  this,  he  spent  liberally  upon 
his  house  and  daughter.  His  house 
was  noted  far  away  for  the  perfect 
taste  and  elegance  of  its  equipments. 
From  attic  to  cellar  it  was  his  pride 
to  have  everything  as  complete  and 
as  good  as  money  could  make  it. 
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'  Ton  will  have  quite  enough,  my 
girl,  when  I  have  spent  aU  I  can  in 
this  way/  he  would  say,  'to  make 
the  men  run  after  you.' 

As  for  Ada  herself,  bis  trouble 
was  that  money  was  not  able  to  bay 
anything  quite  good  enough  for  her. 
Her  little  phaeton  and  her  pair  of 
greys  was  the  prettiest  turn-out  in 
that  Biding;  but  it  was  not  nearly 
good  enough.  So  of  her  jewellery, 
her  dresses,  her  piano,  her  harp,  her 
love-birds  in  their  gilded  cage,  her 
wonderful  Pomeranian,  4  Nelly' 
(which  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
dog  show  year  by  year,  as  a  matter 
of  course);  all  these  were  good, 
were,  indeed,  of  the  very  best,  but 
were  not  good  enough,  he  said*— not 
half  good  enough. 

For  Ada  was  the  light  of  his  life, 
in  whom  and  for  whom  alone  he 
any  longer  cared  to  live. 

She  herself  declared  she  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  the  men  ever  running 
after  her,  and  already  regarded  her- 
self as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Miss  Bellamy  in  the  honours  of  old 
maidenhood  at  Deddington.  '  Five- 
and-twenty  already,  papa,  and  not 
yet  engaged/ she  used  to  say ;  'I'm 
afraid  I'm  a  bad  lot  I  shall  go  and 
ask  Miss  Bellamy  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  rheumatism  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  see  if  she  can  exchange  my 
Nelly  for  a  respectable,  well-con- 
ducted cat'  Or  if  Miss  Bellamy 
happened  to  drive  past  at  such  a 
time,  she  would  make  a  great  pre- 
tence of  beckoning  to  her  from  the 
windows,  with  a  view  to  stopping 
her  and  asking  these  questions,  but 
always  took  good  care  not  to  let 
that  lady  see  her  motions. 

In  these  demonstrations  against 
Miss  Bellamy  her  papa,  she  noticed, 
never  joined,  but,  indeed,  always 
deprecated  them,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  singular  respect  and  defer- 
ence for  that  lady  which  was  unac- 
countable, seeing  that  they  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  visited 
each  other,  and,  to  Ada's  knowledge, 
had  not  even  spoken  to  each  other 
for  many  years. 

'Old  maid,  indeed/  he  would 
answer  her,  'I  never  feel  sure, 
until  you  come  in  to  breakfast, 
that  you  have  not  eloped  in  tho 
night' 


And  of  course  Ada,  though  not 
engaged,  had  not  reached  nve-aad- 
twenty  without  having  the  esaue 
to  be  so.  The  simple  fact  was,  that 
she  would  not  leave  her  father,  and 
was  cold  to  all  advances,  and  tint 
as  he  seemed  to  find  ail  his  happi- 
ness in  her,  ahe  was  content  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  him. 

It  must  be  now  about  five  yens 
since  my  unole  finally  gave  up  to 
his  two  chief  clerks  the  bonkes 
which,  if  I  had  had  the  good  tori  to 
be  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer, he  would  haye  given  up  to 
me.  And  from  that  tamo  be  sad 
Ada  became  more  and  mora  to  earn 
other.  He  took  to  travelling  with 
her  a  good  deal  from  place  to  place. 
He  turned  all  his  investments  into 
the  simplest  channels,  no  that  b» 
income  might  coma  to  him,  whether 
from  rents,  or  atoeks*  or  mortgage!, 
with  as  little  trouble  or  anxiety  to 
himself  as  possible.  Infect  beset 
his  house  in  order,  that  he  might 
wait  in  peace  for  the  day  of  &* 
departure. 

The  only  exception  that  he  made 
in  his  determination  to  be  rid  tf 
business  was,  that  for  two  year*  or 
upwards. he  yielded  to  solicitation 
and  continued  to  be  a  director  cf 
the  County  Bant  Itfcnowabost 
two  years  and  a  half  since  he  earned 
out,  however,  his  longHUinouneed  nv 
tention,andr^gnedtoseai.  Hewaa 
persuaded  at  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, to  keep  his  shares,  leat  hia 
sale  of  them  should  damage  the 
concern,  in  which  he  still  had  every 
confidence. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  myself  bad 
a  few  Bbares  in  the  bank.  Bert,  on 
resigning,  be  wrote  me  that  89  tatf 
as  he  had  been  on  the  board  hew 
considered  himself  in  some^tft  $* 
responsible  guardian  of  my  httererta, 
but  now  he  could  no  longer  advfc* 
me  what  to  do  with  my  money.  Hfe 
would  merely  say  that  up  te>  W 
time  he  knew  the  concern  to  ** 
thoroughly  sound,  and  to  be  earn- 
ing year  by  year  the  good  dfcito* 
it  paid.  Now  that  he  was  fe**H' 
there  was  to  be  new  blood  infaea 
into  the  board,  and  a  new  vtiX&$P 
was  to  take  the  helm  who  waft  ijjj 
bitious  to  extend  their  busiBBSl  **J 
undertake    transactions  of  stu*1 
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greater  magnitude  than  they  had 
formerly  taken  in  hand.  I  must 
nee  my  own  judgment,  he  said,  and 
continue  a  shareholder  or  not,  as  I 
thought  best 

Well,  it  happened  just  at  that 
time  that  a  favourable  chance  pre- 
sented itself  far  me  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  my  present  part- 
ners, jso  I  sold  out  my  shares  in  the 
bank  and  found  employment  for  my 
money  in  business;  doing  so,  I  con- 
fess, not  without  many  regrets  at 
withdrawing  from  so  flourishing  a 
concern,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
whether  I  should  ever  again  have 
from  my  savings  so  comfortable  on 
addition  to  my  small  income  as  I 
had  bad  till  then. 

These  regrets  ceased,  and  were 
exchanged  for  a  profound  thankful- 
ness, when,  a  year  ago,  the  new  ma- 
nager absconded,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  committed  the  bank  to 
liabilities  which  rendered  it  per- 
fectly insolvent,  and  involved  the 
rain  of  nearly  every  shareholder  in  it 

But  my  delight  at  my  own  escape 
was  sadly  tempered  by  regret  that 
my  good  old  uncle  was  fatally  in- 
volved in  the  great  catastrophe. 

The  bank  being  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liability,  of  eouree  those 
shareholders  who  had  money  had 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
poorer  proprietors,  and  Thomas 
Enoch's  wealth  was  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  the  overwhelming 
commitments  of  the  bank. 

For  a  while  it  was  hoped— as  it 
always  is  hoped  on  such  occasions 
— that  the  concern  would  be  wound 
up  without  calling  on  the  share- 
holders to  contribute  more  than  the 
capital  they  had  already  paid  up. 

But  a  few  months  proved  the 
groundlessness  of  such  a  hope,  and 
such  of  the  shareholders  as  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  pru- 
dence than  honesty,  anticipated  the 
calls  of  the  official  liquidators  by 
levanting,  and  leaving  those  to  bear 
the  burden  of  debt  whose  sense  of 
honour  refused  to  allow  them  to 
follow  such  examples. 

My  uncle  stood  it  out  to  the  last, 
surrendered  everything  he  possessed 
to  the  creditors,  and  saw  himself 
utterly  bankrupt  in  all  but  bis  in- 
tegrity. 


This  visit  of  mine  to  Deddington, 
in  fact,  was  to  enable  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  all  his  household 
effects,  and  to  buy  in  again  at  the 
auction,  for  his  use  and  Ada's,  such 
things  as  I  could  not  see  taken  from 
them  so  long  as  it  was  in  my  poor 
power  to  prevent  it    But,  unnap- 

Sily,  it  was  but  little  that  I  could 
o,  my  means  being  mueh  more 
limited  than  my  good-will. 

It  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door 
for  me.  She  was  cheerful,  and  re- 
signed to  her  altered  lot,  thinking 
indeed  only  of  her  father,  as  he 
seemed  to  think  only  of  her. 

She  had  plans  of  her  own,  chief 
of  which  was  that  plan  of  all  well- 
educated,  needy  ladies— to  take  the 
situation  of  a  governess.  As  for 
her  father,  she  knew  not,  and  he 
knew  not,  what  was  to  be  done;  but 
they  did  not  doubt  that  some 
friendly  door  would  open  to  fans* 
and 

•  He  that  doth  tbe  fransfed. 
Yea*  ptoTldenti&Uy  caters  fee  tfeetjrtrair,  T 
Be  comfort  to  hi*  age.' 

Nor  need  I  say  that  a  friendly 
door  was  set  open  to  him  that 
night,  and  that  he  very  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  shelter  of  my  town  lodg- 
ings until  happier  days  should 
come. 

Ada,  meanwhile,  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  a  few  miles 
away  to  stay  a  lew  weeks  with  her ; 
and  thus  the  two  were  to  be  parted 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  her 
life. 

I  think  the  prospect  of  this  sepa- 
ration pained  them  more  that  night 
than  the  loss  of  all  their  possessions. 
They  sat  all  the  evening  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.  And  she  pil- 
lowed his  head  upon  her  breast*  as 
he  had  so  often  pillowed  hers* 

She  took  me  through  the  roams, 
and  a  very  dreary  round  it  was. 
The  6tair  carpets  were  up,  and  so 
were  the  bed-room  carpets.  The 
boards  were  marked  by  dirty  feet, 
for  the  elegant  and  superior  house- 
hold furniture  and  effects  had  bees 
on  view  all  day.  Townsfolk  who 
had  never  crossed  the  threshold  be- 
fore had  been  through  every  room 
in  the  house  save  one.  Brokers 
from  Shiretown  had  soonded  all  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  bedsteads. 
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Everything  was  ticketed  and  num- 
bered for  the  sale  on  the  morrow. 
Lot  343  was  the  gilded  cage  with 
Ada's  love-birds,  and  Lot  370  was 
'Nelly/  Lot  420  was  her  harp, 
and  Lot  421  her  piano.  These 
things  I  marked  for  my  own.  Lots 
500  to  574  inclusive  were  my  un- 
cle's books,  done  up  in  bundles  of 
about  half  a  dozen,  irrespective  of 
subject.  I  looked  through  these, 
and  noted  a  few  parcels  which  con- 
tained his  favourite  authors.  I 
noted  the  numbers  of  some  few 
choice  pieces  of  furniture,  and  then 
we  returned  to  the  little  room  where 
my  uncle  sat  looking  into  the  fire. 
He  and  Ada  nad  sat  there  all  day, 
keeping  the  door  locked,  while  the 
tramp  of  footsteps  went  on  out- 
side. 

We  did  not  sit  long,  however,  be- 
fore my  uncle  went  off  in  low  Bpirits 
enough  to  his  bed.  But  Ada  and  I 
sat  later,  side  by  side  (on  a  favourite 
little  couch),  and  there  we  had  a 
conversation  we  are  not  likely  soon 
to  forget  Indeed,  we  sat  and  talked 
so  long  that  it  was  morning  before 
I  went  off  to  my  resting-place,  which 
she  told  me  I  should  find  in  Lot 
127. 

And  I  wish  I  may  never  have  a 
worse  lot  than  I  found  it  It  was  a 
good  bed,  in  which  I  had  slept  many 
a  time  before,  and  I  jotted  it  down 
as  one  of  the  things  I  must  try  to 
buy,  along  with  the  little  couch. 
But  a  man  does  not  find  sleep  in  the 
downiest  pillow,  unless  he  takes  it 
with  him,  and  I  did  not  sleep  that 
night 

Indeed,  at  breakfast  time,  we  none 
of  us  looked  much  refreshed.  And 
when  the  townsfolk  began  to  come 
in  again  for  their  final  view,  it  cost 
us  some  little  effort  to  rouse  our- 
selves into  decent  spirits.  Ada  went 
off  to  a  neighbour's  to  be  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
My  uncle,  however,  put  on  a  cheer- 
ful, brave  face,  stayed  at  home,  and 
went,  stick  in  hand,  from  room  to 
room,  and  told  the  real  value  of  this 
piece  of  furniture  and  that  to  friends 
who  wished  to  purchase,  and  won 
good-will  and  sympathy  in  his  mis- 
fortune, as  he  had  won  respect  and 
teem  in  his  prosperity. 

Amongst  others  came  in  old  Miss 


Bellamy.    My  uncle  saw  her  < 

up  the  stairs,  and  drew 

into  a  bedroom  till  she  _  r_ 

so  kept  out  of  her  sight  till  she  lad 

gone  from  room  to  room,  ataaufe 

through  all  the  house,  and  left  Jl 

again. 

After  her  came,  in  a  little 
two  respectable-looking  men, 
ers  to  the  town— brokers,  it 
whispered,  from  London— and ttwaa 
having  also  gone  the  round  of  thfr 
house,  note-book  in  hand,  chose  Sot 
themselves  seats  in  front,  near  •* 
auctioneer's  desk,  and,  the  hour  «C 
sale  being  close  at  hand,  matejl 
very  clear  that  they  had  comAWfl$ 
decided  intentions  of  doing 

8trange,  how  elastic  is  the 
under  trouble.  As  the  sale 
and  my  uncle  saw  first  one  aV 

giece  of  furniture  and  then 
ill  under  the  hammer,  his 
rose,  and  he  became  very 
and  lively.  He  chuckled  and 
his  hands  when  things  went  far 
than  he  had  given  for  them,  althaflgfc 
it  put  no  penny  in  his  pocket.  Si 
took  it  as  a  high  personal  compfr 
ment  that  the  two  London  broksti 
should  have  come  down  to  Deddiqgt 
ton.  'There  is  not  another  ~ 
in  the  town  they  would  have 
to/  he  said.  And  when  he  found 
that  nearly  everything  was  being 
knocked  down  either  to  them  or  to 
other  strangers  whom  no  one  knew, 
he  began  to  think  the  feme  of  fab 
good  taste  must  have  spread  vety 
widely. 

In  feet  the  townsfolk  got  hardr/ 
anything.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  strangers  meant  to  hive  # 
all  their  own  way,  and  when  once  4* 
twice  a  townsman,  having  set  V* 
mind  on  some  particular  article,  KHit 
allowed  to  get  it  only  after  itfettf 
been  run  up  to  about  double  At 
value,  townspeople  became  very  sW 
of  bidding,  and  nad  it  not  been  fMf 
there  were  two  or  three  setsof  tMfr 
foreign  brokers,  the  front-seat  codjifr 
would  have  had  all  at  their  DM 
price.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sale 
maintained.  For  the 
played  into  each  other's  hands 
a  while,  and  spared  each 
purses. 
It  was  some  little  surprise  tdJ^ 
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that  none  of  them  bid  against  me  for 
the  few  lots  I  had  marked,  and  that 
they  all  fell  to  me  at  leas  than  half 
their  value. 

Hopkins,  the  butler,  who  had 
lived  with  my  uncle  forty  years 
(having  come  as  stable  boy),  made 
two  or  three  bids  at  one  lot,  and  got 
it,  that  lot  being  the  brass  door- 
plate,  with  my  uncle's  name  on  it 
He  did  not  bid  at  anything  else,  but 
wrapped  this  up  carefully,  with  its 
screws,  and  went  off  with  it 

'  You'll  never  make  money  of  that 
bargain,  Hopkins/  said  my  uncle; 
but  no  one  else  joked  the  old  man 
upon  his  purchase. 

It  was  a  two  days'  sale ;  and  when 
all  was  over,  it  was  actually  found 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  sold  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  some  half-dozen  strangers, 
and  that  these  half-dozen  had  all 
been  acting  in  concert,  the  real  pur- 
chasers of  the  whole  being  James 
and  Patchett,  the  eminent  brokers 
in  Oxford  Street 

They  said  they  would  send  orders 
from  London  in  a  day  or  two  for  the 
disposal  of  their  purchases,  which, 
in  the  meantime,  they  would  be  glad 
if  they  could  leave.  '  Perhaps  my 
uncle  would  be  willing  to  still  con- 
sider them  at  his  service  until  they 
sent  for  them.' 

My  uncle  thanked  them,  but  could 
not  accept  such  a  loan  from  strangers. 
He  was  going,  he  said,  that  night  to 
the  hotel,  and  next  day  with  me  to 
London* 

*  Take  the  key,  Hopkins/  he  said, 
'and  leave  it  at  the  Bank.'  And 
Hopkins  took  it  and  locked  the  door. 

'  Why,  what  extravagance  is  this, 
Hopkins?1  he  exclaimed  again,  as 
he  saw  the  cab  from  the  Sun  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door.  '  Do  you  think 
all  this  has  taken  the  use  of  my 
limbs  from  me,  and  that  I  could  not 
walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ?' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  staring  at  you  as  you  walk/ 
said  Hopkins. 

So  we  got  in— Hopkins  outside 
with  the  driver. 

'Why,  he's  taking  us  round  by 
Jackson's  Lane/  said  my  uncle,  as 
he  pulled  down  the  window,  and 
called  to  the  driver  to  know  where 
he  was  going. 


'Ifs  ail  right/  said  Hopkins; 
'  P  ve  a  call  to  make,  if  you'll  excuse 
me  taking  the  liberty.' 

'Confound  bis  impudence/  said 
my  uncle,  'driving  me  about  to 
make  his  calls  T 

Now,  Jackson's  Lane  is  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  has  a  few  pretty 
little  semi-detached  houses  in  it, 
each  with  a  neat  bit  of  garden  in 
front 

We  stopped  in  a  minute  at  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  these,  and  Hopkins 
jumped  down  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  cab  and  the  gate  of  the 
garden. 

'Please  to  step  in,  sir,  for  only 
one  minute/  said  Hopkins,  with  an 
air  of  great  embarrassment,  such  as 
I  might  have  imagined  him  to 
assume  in  case  of  his  being  suddenly 
detected  stealing  the  spoons.  'Please 
do  step  in,  sir,   and  excuse  the 

liberty? 

And  at  that  moment  the  house 
door  opened,  and  out  stepped  Bur- 
nett, my  uncle's  cook,  and  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  little  gravel  walk, 
curtseying  and  blushing  violently. 

'  Why,  Burnett,  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  do  you  and  Hopkins 
mean?'  asked  my  uncle. 

'Not  Burnett  any  longer/  Hop- 
kins broke  in.  '  I  was  tired  of  see- 
ing her  crying  in  the  kitchen  this 
morning,  so  as  I  happened  to  have  a 
marriage-licence  in  my  pocket,  we 
walked  as  far  the  church  while  the 
sale  was  on,  and  she  came  out  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  if  you'll  excuse  us  taking 
such  a  liberty  without  naming  it 
first  to  you.' 

'  It's  the  most  sensible  thing  you 
ever  did  in  your  life/  said  my  uncle ; 
'tbutlhad  some  thought  of  asking 
her  myself.' 

Mrs.  Hopkins  blushed  redder  than 
before,  and  dropped  short  curtsies 
without  intermission. 

'So  you've  brought  me  here  to 
wish  you  joy.  Well,  God  bless  you 
both  I' 

'It  was  not  exactly  that/  said 
Hopkins ;  '  indeed,  I  could  not  have 
taken  such  a  liberty.  But  I  thought, 
sir,  perhaps— I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, you  and  Miss  Ada— and  Bur- 
nett thought  too— • 

'Why,  my  good  Hopkins/  said 
my  uncle,  'what  does  this  mean?' 
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for  he  had  quite  broken  down,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

'  We  thought,  sir/  broke  in  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  late  Burnett,  '  as  he  says, 
that  as  we  have  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  you  and  Miss  Ada 
so  many  years,  yon  would,  perhaps, 
let  us  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  a  little  longer,  we  being  too  old 
to  make  new  friends.  So  Hopkins, 
he  had  a  chance  to  get  this  house, 
and  he  has  made  it  as  comfortable 
as  he  can,  and  we  thought  you 
would,  perhaps,  let  us  live  with  you 
here  till  you  find  a  more  fitting 
place;'  and  Burnett,  as  she  con- 
cluded her  speech  (which  she  had 
not  got  through  without  many  in- 
terruptions), polished  the  door-plate 
with  her  apron,  and  my  uncle  read 
his  own  name  upon  it 

Then  we  went  into  the  parlour, 
and  he  buried  his  face  for  a  minute 
in  his  hands.  When  he  lifted  it  again 
Hopkins  was  standing  with  his  bank 
deposit-book  in  his  hand. 

'Oh,  master,'  he  said,  'yours  has 
been  such  an  easy  service,  that  to 
have  no  one  to  serve  will  be  harder 
work.  Let  us  stay  with  you  still. 
Don't  call  it  staying  with  u&  See 
here;  all  we  have  is  yours.  We 
have  no  other  use  for  it ;  take  it  for 
yourself  and  Miss  Ada;  only  don't 
let  us  part'  And  he  put  the  deposit- 
book  on  the  table,  at  my  uncle's 
band. 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him 
steadily  for  a  while  before  he  found 
words  to  answer  him. 

'Hopkins/  he  said,  'I  have  read 
of  such  servants  as  you  and  Burnett 
in  books,  but  I  never  believed  in 
them.' 

'And  I,'  said  Hopkins,  'have  read 
of  such  masters  as  ours,  and  found 
it  very  easy  to  believe  in  them.' 

'  But  1  could  not  take  it,  Hopkins. 
I  am  going  to  London  with  Will.' 

'  Why  not  take  it,  sir?  it  is  only 
a  little  of  what  you  have  overpaid 
me.' 

'I  have  never  paid  you  at  all, 
Hopkins;  such  service  as  yours  is 
not  paid  with  money.  But  we  will 
stay  with  you  to-night  instead  of 
going  to  the  hotel.    There,  now.' 

'  Yes,  yes/  chuckled  the  old  butler, 
'and  longer  than  to-night,  or  iny 
name's  not  Hopkins.' 


After  tins  we  sat  a  long  tint 
without  speaking,  until  a  knock 
came  to  the  doorr  and  in  an  instant 
Ada  was  in  her  father's  arms.  Hop- 
kins had  sent  word  to  herwhera&ne 
would  find  him,  and  Mr&Hopkns 
had  met  her  at  the  door,  and  told 
her  that  her  bed  was  prepared  foe 
her. 

'What  does  it  all  mean,  papa? 
Hopkins  and  Burnett  here,  sad 
you?' 

'  Hopkins  and  Burnett  count  only 
as  one,  my  dear,  now.  They  got 
married  this  morning.  This  is  their 
house,  and  they  persist  in  calling  it 
mine,  and  they  don't  want  to  part 
with  me,  but  wish  just  to  keep  their 
old  situation,  they  say.    That's  ah? 

Then  Ada  ran  out  to  wish  the  old 
couple  joy.  And  they  laughed  with 
her  a  little,  and  cried  with  her  a 
good  deal  before  she  came  baek  tons. 

And  indeed  I  hardly  know  what 
emotions  were  strangest  with  any  « 
us  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Bat 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  was  'al 
unhappy.' 

Even  when  my  uncle  took  up  the 
book  and  we  beard  him  read— (to*, 
and  unconscious  that  his  lips  wen 
forming  the  worde>—  ^ 

( Oh  that  I  were  as  in  mow 
past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  p** 
served  me;  when  his  candle  shined 
upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his 
light  I  walked  through  darkness; 
as  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  yeuffl* 
when  the  secret  of  God  was  up» 
my  tabernacle;  when  the  Almighty 
was  yet  with  me,  when  my  chile*811 
were  about  me  ;'— 
even,  I  say,  as  we  caught  his  low 
words,  the  tender  pity  in  his  voice 
seemed  rather  pity  for  another  than 
himself. 

But  when  Ada  took  the  book  ow 
of  his  hand,  and  said,  'I  will  read  to 
you,  papa ;'  and  when  she  turned  to 
another  page  and  read  out,  fmW 
and  boldly,  '  Oh  give  thanks  nab) 
the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  ]|* 
mercy  endureth  for  ever/  we  »»* 
then  that  she  had  struck  the  trotf 
and  the  nobler  key,  and  before  she 
came  to  the  end  of  the  psalm  *& 
did  not  doubt  that  he  whs  W 
turned  our  water-springs  into  dr/ 
ground  could  turn  again  om(*2 
ground  into  water-springs;  thatw 
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who  bad  miniahed  tw  and  brought 
us  low,  was  indeed  mighty  enough, 
and  gracious  enough,  to  set  the  poor 
on  high  again  from  affliction. 

Hopkins  came  in  with  candles 
when  it  was  growing  late,  and  asked, 
with  as  profound  a  deference  as  ever 
he  had  asked,  if  anything  more  was 
wanted.  And  bo  we  went  to  bed  in 
the  new  house,  with  the  old  door- 
plate  on  the  new  door. 

Ada's  love-birds  hung  in  their  old 
cage  in  the  window,  and  Kelly, 
coiled  up  in  her  basket,  kept  watch 
outside  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  III 

SILLY  OLD  FOOLS. 

It  might  have  been  perhaps  half 
an  hour  after  we  had  finished  break- 
fast next  morning,  while  we  sat 
talking  over  our  little  half-formed 
plans,  when  we  heard  the  garden- 
gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and  Ada, 
looking  oat,  exclaimed, '  Why,  papa, 
if  a  Miss  Bellamy  coming  in;1  and 
in  another  instant  Hopkins  reported 
that  that  lady  asked  leave  to  see  my 
uncle. 

'  Show  Miss  Bellamy  in/  he  said, 
and  we  noticed  a  strange  flush  on 
his  worn,  old  face. 

She  had  walked  down  unattended, 
and  it  was  now  so  rare  a  thing  to  see 
her  walking  that  I  dare  sty  she  was 
hardly  known  as  she  passed  along 
the  street.  She  carried  a  light  sil- 
ver-headed cane,  and  leant  on  it  a 
little  as  she  came  to  the  chair  I 
placed  for  her. 

'  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming 
to  see  yon,  Thomas/  she  said,  'and 
1  doubt  yon  will  think  I  have  chosen 
my  time  badly  at  last' 

'Never,  Fanny/  he  answered; 
*  late  or  soon  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  your  welcome.' 

How  Btrange  it  sounded  to  us  to 
hear  them  calling  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names.  Ada  and  I 
tried  which  of  na  could  open  our 
eyes  the  widest 

'  I  am  so  sorry/  Bhe  said. 

'Yes,  for  this  little  one/  laying 
his  hand  on  Ada's  head;  '  we  must 
all  be  sorry  for  her.' 

'And  for  you  too.' 

•Oh!  aa  for  me,  what  matter 


whether  my  money  be  taken  from 
me  now,  or  I  from  it  in  a  year  or 
two?' 

'Thomas/  she  said,  'yon  must 
stay  with  us  the  year  or  two/ 

'  Stay  where  ?  he  asked. 

'In  your  own  old  house,  where 
else?  See  here,  it  was  for  me  the 
Admiral  bought  tout  house  and 
grounds  a  fortnight  since.  These 
are  the  papers  making  them  mine. 
Take  them.' 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  held 
out  his  hand  ae  if  begging  her  to 
forbear;  he  shook  his  head  but  did 
not  speak. 

She  went  on.  'It  was  for  me  that 
those  London  brokers  bought  all  in 
your  house  at  the  sale.  See,  here  is 
my  receipt  from  the  auctioneer. 
Take  it' 

Then  he  took  both  her  hands  and 
bowed  his  stiff  old  back,  and  kissed 
them  tenderly,  aa  a  young  lover 
kiBses  those  of  his  love.  Bat  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  tremu- 
lously, 'It  cannot  be,  Fanny;  it  can- 
not be.' 

'But  hear  me  out,'  she  said,  rI 
have  not  done  yet  You  say  it  can- 
not be  because  you  think  I  want  to 
make  a  useless  gift  And  I  know 
as  well  as  you  do  that  a  big  house 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  you, 
left  aa  they  say  you  are.  But, 
Thomas,  I  came  to  say  something 
more.'  Then  we  noticed  that  the 
old  lady  hesitated,  and  looked  at  us, 
and  seemed  for  an  instant  embar- 
rassed. Ada  beckoned  to  me  and 
said, '  We  will  walk  in  the  garden  a 
minute,  papa.' 

But  Miss  Bellamy  with  an  effort 
recovered  herself,  and  said, '  No,  no; 
why  should  I  care  to  speak  before 
you  children,  for  you  are  but  chil- 
dren. Stay  with  us,  and  hear  all  I 
have  to  say  to  your  papa.' 

'  Thomas,  I  have  reconsidered  my 
answer  to  you.  I  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  reconsider  it;  but  you  will 
have  the  less  doubt  of  my  knowing 
my  own  mind  now.  Do  you  re- 
member what  it  was  you  came  and 
said  to  me  fifty  years  ago  P 

'  As  if  it  were  yesterday.' 

'Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  remember 
it  too ;  for  it  has  seemed  to  me  for 
years  as  only  a  dream.  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  ia  that  I  dream 
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really  happen,  and  yon  shall  stop 
me  where  my  dream  seems  false. 

9 1  dream  of  myself  as  a  young 
girl  of  twenty  whom  every  one  knew 
to  be  an  heiress,  whom  some  few 
thought  to  he  beautiful'— (my  uncle 
nodded  gently)— 'and  whom  Thomas 
Enoch  mistakenly  thought  to  have 
a  heart,  and  he  good,  and  worthy  to 
beloved.1 

'  Not  mistakenly/  my  trade  whis- 
pered. 

'I  dream  of  Thomas  Enoch  as  a 
young  man  who  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  and  who,  though 
only  two-and-twenty,  already  gave 
signs  of  making  ri 

*I  dream  that  he— that  is,  yon— 
came  to  me  once  and  told  me  a  story 
of  first  love;  that  I  put  him  off  with 
an  uncertain  answer,  not  knowing 
my  own  mind,  and  being  foolish  and 
heartless'— (my  uncle  shook  his 
head)—'  that  at  last  I  sent  him  to 
my  lather,  knowing  well  what  an- 
swer he  would  get;  that  my  father, 
a  successful  barrister,  rejected  per- 
emptorily the  suit  of  the  voting 
solicitor,  and  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  revisit  at  our  house. 

4 1  dream  that  in  a  little  while  he 
forgot  me.9 

'  Never  V  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

'  At  any  rate,  that  when  my  father 
soon  died,  when  I  was  left  my  own 
mistress,  and  mistress  of  all  my 
father's  wealth,  Thomas  Enoch  never 
gave  me  a  second  chance  of  becoming 
his;  that  though  I  had  oome  to 
know  my  own  mind  only  too  well, 
and  loved  him,  oh!  so  truly* — (my 
uncle  lifted  his  head  with  a  strange 
expression  of  surprise  upon  his 
face)—'  he  never  came  again. 

'  I  dream  that  while  I  waited  and 
watched  him  day  by  day,  hoping 
always  that  he  would  stop  at  my 
door  and  not  go  past  it,  a  horrid 
suspicion  rose  in  my  mind  that  it 
was  my  money  that  kept  us  apart. 

•  I  dream  that  just  as  I  thought 
the  way  was  opening  for  us  to  come 
together  again  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  whom  no  man 
could  help  loving;  that  in  a  little 
while  he  married  her,  and  found  hi 
her  a  better  wife  than  ever  he  could 
have  found  in  me.9 

'  A  good  wife,  indeed,  thank  God!' 
my  uncle  said,  mournfully. 


'And  then  the  dream  gmrsta 
like  a  dream  and  mora  like  reality, 
for  it  has  living  evidence  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  stern  memorials  of  the 
past  to  mil  hack  upon.  Yet  I  will 
call  it  a  dream  still. 

<I  dream  that  this  wife  hleand 
him  with  a  happy  family,  who  grew 
up  to  be  his  pride,  and  die  envy  of 
less  happy  men  and  women;  that 
one  by  one  they  were  all  taken  from 
him,  wife  and  children  too,  all  save 
one'  (and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Ada's  head);  'and  I  aaw  him  go 
often  with  that  one  to  the  church- 
yard, carrying  flowers,  and-  come 
home  empty-handed.  And  I  asked 
myself— I  dream  that  I  asked  my- 
self—"  Why  was  I  left  to  see  myself 
change  from  young  to  middle-aged, 
from  middle-aged  to  old,  useless  sad 
with  my  heart  aU  dried  to  dust, 
while  the  young  and  happy  wen 
taken  away?  Would  it  not  have 
been  wiser  and  better,  more  econo- 
mical and  less  wasteful,  in  the  great 
Dispenser  of  happiness,  thai  I  should 
have  been  sent  to  my  deep  thcM 
instead  of  one  of  these?*  Ear  the 
flowers  too  would  have  been  saved. 

*  And  so  I  seem  to  see  the  years 
roll  on,  weary  year  after  weary  year* 
and  I  live  my  useless  life,  unloved 
and  uncared  for,  and  I  see  you  day 
by  day;  but  there  is  a  gulf  between 
us  as  deep  as  the  grave  to  which 
we  are  both  going.  Yet  even  across 
the  gulf  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see 
you,— it  is  indeed  the  one  pleasure 
I  have  in  life;  and  therefore  (what 
other  reason  should  I  seek)  one 
morning  I  wake  to  find  it  is  to  be 
taken  from  ma 

'  I  wake  to  find  that  as  your  wast 
of  money  parted  us  once,  your  lost 
of  it  is  to  part  us  again :— -that  yoa 
are  a  ruined  man,  and  that  all  yon 
have  is  to  be  sold,  and  I  am  tosee 
you  houseless  and  homekss.' 

*  No,  no/  said  my  uncla 

'  Then,  being  broad  awake  to  what 
I  should  suffer,  and  having  grows 
so  old  and  selfish,  I  try  to  «* 
myself  that  pang;  I  buy  yourheM 
and  everything  of  yours  that  I  a* 
get,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  tab 
them  all  back  again,  and  to  take 
me  with  them. 

'  There/  she  said,  'it's  out  at  last: 
but  don't  interrupt  me  yet;— this 
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is  the  longest  speech  I  ever  made 
in  my  life,  and  I  shall  newt  again 
have  occasion  to  make  another  half 
so  long. 

'  These  children  never  heard  an 
offer  of  marriage  before,  and  I  sup- 
pose few  people  ever  have  heard 
one  made  by  a  lady. 

'  Thomas,  yon  made  me  an  offer 
of  marriage  fifty  years  ago,  and  were 
rejected.  Now  I  come  and  make 
you  one:— will  yon  hire  revenge? 
or  will  yon  let  a  woman  plead  to 
you  successfully? 

'  Pity  bob.  I  am  old,  and  rich, 
and  lonely,— oh !  so  lonely.  You  are 
old,  too,  and  poor,  and  will  you  not 
be  lonely  if  yon  are  parted  from  this 

girl? 

One  of  my  nude's  hands  was 
covering  his  eyes.  He  stretched  out 
the  other,  and  Ada's  dropped  into 
it  and  pressed  it 

«  We  are  tottering  down  to  the 
grave.  Let  us  totter  down  together. 
It  may  be  but  a  few  days'  journey. 
It  may  "be  more  distant  That  is  in 
Godfehumd. 

'  Let  me  give  np  to  you  the  heavy 
burden  of  riches  I  have  borne  so 
long,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
my  money.  I  want  some  one  to 
teach  me  how  to  use  it  I  want 
some  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  want  to 
think  I  have  done  some  good  with 
it 

'  Thomas,  I  have  wondered  often 
why  I  was  rich,  and  why  I  was 
spued  so  long.  I  think  now  that  I 
have  found  it  out  that  it  is  for  this  I 
have  been  trusted  with  riches,  and 
spared  fox  this. 

'  "So  much  as  money  oan  buy/'  I 
have  often  said,  "if  it  oould  but 
buy  me  love  1"  But  now,  as  it  can- 
not let  me  try  to  win  it  other  ways. 

'  Let  me  try  to  get  some  little 
share  in  Ada's  love.  Will  you  try 
and  persuade  her  that  you  thought 
meloveable  once?  And  will  you, 
neither  far  what  I  am,  nor  what  I 
have,  but  far  the  memory  of  that 
girl  whom  fifty  years  ago  you  wished 
to  be  the  mother  of  your  children, 
let  your  child,  oh !  Thomas,  for  that 
memory,  call  me  mother  1* 

She  ended,  and  the  dear  old  face, 
lit  up  with  a  beauty  that  the  elo- 
quence of  her  intense  emotion  had 
kindled,  was  covered  with  blushes ; 


and  never  have  I  seen  any  young 
face  whose  loveliness  has  been  half 
so  much  enhanced  by  blushes  as 
those  wrinkled  features  were. 

She  ended,  and  putting  her  trem- 
bling hand  on  his,  said,  'Now, 
Thomas,  answer  me,  before  these; 
openly  as  I  have  spoken  before 
them/ 

And  he  gave  her  his  answer 
almost  instantly, — pausing  only  till 
he  had  so  far  mastered  his  emotion 
that  he  could  command  his  voice. 

He  took  her  hand  between  both 
his,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

'  Fanny,  I  take  you  at  your  word. 
I  will  not  go  away,  but  will  take 
you  home  to  my  house  at  last' 

Ada  put  one  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  the  other  round  bars,  and  kissed 
them  both* 

'  May  God  bless  you,  papa!  I  am 
sure  you  are  doing  right  And, 
mamma,  I  do  love  you  already,— I 
will  love  you  truly,  and  be  a  good 
child  to  you.  And  111  help  you  to 
spend  your  money,  mamma,  I  will 
indeed,  for  that  is  all  I  am  good  for.' 

And,  laughing  and  sobbing,  Ada 
brought  the  two  dear  old  faces  to- 
gether, and  they  kissed  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ;— she 
at  seventy,  and  he  at  seventy-two. 

That  is  the  only  proposal  of  mar- 
riage I  ever  heard  made  in  my  life, 
except  my  own,  which  I  ought  to 
have  said  I  made  two  nights  earlier, 
after  my  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
while  Ada  and  I  were  seated  on  Lot 

430. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  three  months  since 
the  sale  took  place.  And  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage were  published  in  the  parish 
church  'between  Thomas  Enoch, 
widower,  and  Frances  Bellamy, 
spinster,  both  of  this  parish.'  And 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  close  of 
the  morning  service  they  had  been 
pronounced  a  couple  of  silly  old 
fools  by  half  the  congregation:  a 
sentence  which  I,  for  one,  don't  at 
all  confirm,  and  which  indeed  most 
of  those  who  pronounced  it  retracted 
again  before  the  day  was  out 

I  believe  Hopkins  and  his  bride 
had  some  serious  thought  of  alleging 
just  cause  and  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined  to- 
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gether  in  hoty  lualriniony.  At  my 
rate  they  being  in  church  (quite  in* 
oredulous  of  the  rumour  they  had 
heard)  were  observed  to  rise  in  their 
seats  when  the  names  were  read 
out;  but  whether  it  were  that  asto- 
nishment took  from  them  the  power 
of  speech,  or  be  it  as  it  might,  they 
eat  down  again,  and,  so  far  as 
audible  protest  went,  remained  for 
ever  silent 

And  in  oonsideratian  of  their  not 
forbidding  the  union  (at  least  I  do 
believe  they  thought  themselves  at 
first  retained  through  fear),  and  in 
order  to  mollify  them  still  tether, 
these  two  good  old  souls  were  given 
toundemtand  that  they  could  by  no 
means  be  allowed  to  oooupy  the 
house  in  Jackson's  Lane,  but  that 
the  door-plate  must  be  brought 
back  to  Broad  Street,  and  they 
themselves  must  follow  it  with  ail 
convenient  speed. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  told.  The 
wedding  took  place  about  a  month 


afterwacds.  Ada  was  hudomuid 
and  I  was  best  man,  and  all  vu 
done  very  quietly.  But  I  haw  not 
often  seen  weddings  that  gau 
greater  promise  of  happiness. 

Miss  Bellamy^  great  old  house, 
Myrtle  House,  is  empty,  and  an 
army  of  painters  and  paper-hangea 
are  getting  it  ready  te  its  dot 
tenants.  It  is  not  yet  quite  settled 
when  we  snail  go  into  it,  as  Ada 
seams  to  have  an  inanansB  vamka 
of  preparations  to  make  of  which  I 
can  in  no  way  see  theneoesnty. 

Bat  when  we  get  into  it  ft  to 
SBooeed  in  making  it  as  happy  a 
house  as  the  one  in  Broad  met, 
and  in  making  ourselves  as  happy  a 
couple  se  the  old  turtle-doves  who 
ooo  there,  we  shall  be  well  oonteat 
My  uncle  is  at  least  tan  yean 
younger  tfaaa  he  waa  three  months 
ago,  and  Mrs.  Enoch  walks  wftaatt 
her  cane  even  when  she  has  not  her 
husband  to  lean  upon. 

BOBIBT  fiODSfflf. 


THE  HAIL-GUABD'S  STOBY. 


READER,  have  you  ever  been 
obliged  to  wait  at  a  small 
country  railway  station  for  an  early 
train?  If  you  have  not,  you  have 
not  experienced  the  ne  plus  ulira  of 
human  misery.  But  when,  as  was 
my  case  last  year,  you  have  left  a 
jolly  party,  driven  five  miles  to 
catch  the  mail  at  a  a.m.,  and  found, 
on  your  arrival  at  the  station,  not 
that  the  train  had  gone,  for  that 
would  be  a  relief,  but  that  you  had 
mistaken  the  time,  and  had  got 
three-charters  of  an  hour  to  wait, 
your  lot  is  not  an  enviable  ona  So 
I  thought  as  I  stamped  up  and  down 
the  ill-lit  platform,  and  gazed  into 
the  darkness  beyond,  which  was 
only  broken  by  the  dim  and  misty 
light  of  the  'distance'  signal,  some 
hundred  yards  down  the  fine.  The 
occasional  barking  of  a  house-dog 
alone  broke  the  stillness,  except  when 
now  and  then  the  autumn  breeze 
played  in  a  wailing  tone  on  the 
telegraphic  wires  over  my  head.  As 
I  paced  up  and  down  to  warm  my 
feet,  I  felt  regularly  'savage'  that 
the  well-meant  solicitations  of  the 


comrjany  assembled  at  the  Beeches 
had  induced  me  to  forego  that  last 
waltz  with  Minnie  Cameron,  and 
hurry  to  the  station. 

I  had  been  staying  for  the  last 
fortnight  at  the  house  of  a  relative, 
and  what  with  shooting,  fishing,  and 
(must  I  confess  it?)  occasionally 
flirting  with  the  blue-eyed  Minnie, 
the  days  had  passed  rapidly;  and 
when  recalled  to  London  by  my 
father's  business-like  letter,  which 
hinted  at  some  impending  calamity 
connected  with  our  firm,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  my  leave  had  so 
nearly  expired.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  go  I  must  My  relatives 
appeared  as  sorry  as  I  was  when  I 
announced  my  intended  departure, 
and  I  fancy  I  could  discern  traces  of 
tears  in  Minnie's  sunny  eyes  as  I 
bade  her  farewell  in  the  hall  that 
evening,  bearing  with  me  a  shining 
tress  of  her  flaxen  hair,  and  a  hasty 
kiss,  as  souvenirs  of  my  visit  Oh, 
Minnie,  Minnie!  what  would  that 
excellent  man,  the  incumbent,  think, 
could  he  have  seen  the  shining  token 
of  what  I  fancied  was  your  affection 
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for  me,  lying  on  my  table  prior  to 
its  being  commitfcea  to  the  flames, 
with  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  when 
last  month  I  heard  yon  were  '  en- 
gaged? 

Under  sneh  circumstances  as  I 
have  described  the  reader  will  easily 
imagine  I  was  not  in  a  particularly 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  on  the  night, 
or  rather  morning,  in  question.  I 
sauntered  into  the  dreary  waiting- 
room,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  seated 
myself  in  front  of  the  expiring  fire, 
which  I  was  even  denied  the  amuse- 
ment of  stirring,  the  authorities 
haying  carried  away  the  fire-irons. 
Placing  nay  feet  upon  the  lender,  I 
lay  back  in  my  chair,  and,  as  most 
men  would  have  done,  I  began  to 
ruminate  upon  the  events  of  the 
last  fortnight,  and— Minnie !  After 
a  time  I  roused  myself,  and  at- 
tempted the  repernsal  of  my  father's 
letter,  and  then— I  fell  fast  asleep. 
How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  say,  pro- 
bably about  five  minutes,  but  it 
seemed  an  age,  when  I  was  aroused 
by  the  creaking  of  the  'breaks'  of 
a  train.  I  started  up,  and  rushed 
blindly  to  the  door,  fancying  that 
the  mail  had  come  up,  when  I  came 
in  violent  contact  with  a  guard,  who 
was  entering  at  the  same  moment  as 
I  was  nuking  a  hurried  exit 

'Beg  your  pardon,  sir/  said  the 
polite  official;  'what's  the  mat- 
ter1?' 

'  My  train  is  going,  I  think,'  said 
L    '  Let  me  see.' 

'It's  only  a  down  goods  and 
cattle,  sir,'  replied  my  companion, 
'which  shunts  here.  The  up-mail 
ain't  due  for  nearly  twenty  minutes 
yet' 

'  Confound  it!'  I  muttered ; '  why 
did  it  wake  me,  then?'  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  fireplace. 

'Gold  night,  air,'  remarked  the 
guard  as  he  came  towards  me. 

'Yes/  said  I,  'and  a  wretched 
fire,  too/ 

*I  think  we  can  mend  that,  at 
any  rate/  he  replied;  and,  leaving 
the  room,  he  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  accompanied  by  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  rightly  conjectured 
to  be  tiie  stoker  of  the  '  goods '  train, 
carrying  a  large  shovelful  of  live 
coals,  which,  placed  upon  the  cin- 
ders, soon  improved  our  fire,  and 


gave  quite  a  cheerM  aspect  to  tho 
dingy  apartment. 

'Thank ye,  Jim/  said  the  guard 
as  the  stoker  departed.  '  Now,  sir, 
that's  an  improvement,  ain't  it?'  ho 
added,  cheerfully. 

'It  is,  indeed,'  I  replied;  'and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  pro- 
curing the  coals.' 

'  Dent  name  it,  sir/  was  the  re- 
ply. 'One  must  do  something  when 
one  has  to  wait,  yon  know.' 

4  How  long  do  you  remain  here, 
tfaenr*  I  asked. 

'Till  3-40,  sir.  I  take  up  the  mail/ 
was  the  reply. 

<  Oh,  indeed/  said  I. 

'Yes,  sir.  I'm  on  this  job  all  this 
month.'  And  as  he  spoke  the  guard 
drew  a  pip©  from  hn  pocket,  and 
having  filled  and  lit  it,  he  began  to 
smoke  in  silence, 

'Have  you  been  long  on  this 
line  ?'  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'Well,  sir,  about  three  yean,  and 
on  the  mail  duty,  on  and  off,  about 
one.  I'm  a  regTar  man  of  letters/ 
he  added,  with  a  grin. 

I  laughed,  and  he  continued. 

'I  was  nearly  choked  with  a 
capital  letter  when  I  was  a  baby. 
I  had  letters  on  my  collar  when  I 
was  in  the  police.  I  was  made 
a  guard  all  along  of  a  bit  of  a  letter. 
And  now  I  am  a  guard,  I  looks 
after  the  letters.'  Having  made  these 
remarks  in  a  jocular  tone,  my  com- 
panion gave  me  a  knowing  nod,  and 
puffed  away  at  his  pipe  with  greater 
vigour  than  before.  I  was  much 
amused  at  his  rejoinder,  and  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  having  been 
made  a  guard  'all  along  of  a  bit  of 
a  letter. 

'  I  wasn't  always  a  guard,  sir/  he 
said.  '  I  was  once  in  the  police,  and 
it  was  through  being  a  detective 
as  I  got  to  be  employed  on  this 
line.' 

'I  suppose  you  didn't  like  the 
police,  then?'  said  I. 

'  Well,  sir,  Jnot  much,  though  at 
times  it  was  pretty  good,  and  we 
had  some  jolly  business.  Ay/  he 
continued,  'with  a  good  scent  ifs 
almost  as  exoitin'  as  fox-huntin',  is 
thief-catchin';  for  some  of  those  fel- 
lows is  as  cunnin'  as  foxes,  every 
bit 

'  It  was  through  a  robbery  and  a 
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bit  of  i>aper  thai  I  waa  made  a  guard, 
as  I  said  just  now.' 

'  How  was  that?'  said  I,  catching 
at  the  idea  of  a  story  to  beguile  the 
time.  'I  should  like  to  hear  a 
bit  of  your  experiences  as  a  detec- 
tive/ 

( It  ain't  much  of  a  story,  sir,  but 
HI  tell  it  you  with  pleasure ;'  and 
taking  a  few  rapid  pulls  at  his  pipe, 
the  guard  commenced. 

'It  was  about  two  yean  ago,  and 
there  had  beena  great  plate  robbery 
in  the  City,  and  the  thieves  had  got 
clear  away,  so  we  was  all  obliged  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  our  wits 
about  us,  for,  though  we  had  some 
suspicions,  there  was  no  real  clues 
to  go  upon;  it  was  mostly  guess- 
work. Two  or  three  men  was  ar- 
rested, but  nothing  was  ever  proved 
against  them,  so  they  was  let  go,  in 
course.  Nothing  ever  transpired 
respecting  the  robbery,  and  it  was 
almost  forgotten,  except  by  some  of 
us  detectives,  for  a  reward  of  100& 
had  been  offered,  and  we  was,  in 
course,  anxious  to  catch  the  men,  as 
well  for  the  credit  of  the  force  as  for 
the  money,  which,  sir,  was  not  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  Well,  sir, 
I  wasn't  half  satisfied  about  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  arrested,  and 
whose  name  was  Dover.  He  and 
another  was  always  together,  and 
we  in  the  force  nicknamed  them 
"Chatham  and  Dover,"  in  conse- 
quence. We  had  "Chatham11 
(whose  real  name  was  By  lee}  np  too, 
but  nothing  turned  up.  However, 
one  night  after  the  business  had 
blown  over  a  bit,  I  thought  I'd  have 
a  look  after  Dover;  so  I  goes  to 
where  I  was  sure  to  find  him  or  his 
"pal,"  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
near  Field  Lane.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  I  saw  as  the  woman 
was  a  new  hand,  and  didn't  know 
me.  80  I  asked  if  Dover  was  in. 
"  No/'  says  she,  "  he's  gone  out  of 
town."  "  In  which  direotion  ?"  says 
I.  She  pointed  upwards,  which 
meant  north.  "Indeed,"  says  L 
"Well,  tell  him  as  Mr.  Moss  wants 
to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  returns" — 
makin'  a  shot,  sir.  I  was  at  a  man 
aa  I  suspected  was  a  "  fence,"  and 
who  I  had  my  eye  on.  "  All  right," 
says  she,  and  shuts  the  door. 

*  Thinks  I,  I've  not  done  a  bad 


strobe  of  busmeBS  this  evening.  Mr. 
Moss  and  I  will  settle  our  liitte  ac- 
count now ;  so  I  went  quietly  home. 
Next  afternoon,  Just  after  aimer,  a 
message  comes   from  the  — 

Bank  for  Mr.  T » our  inspatta. 

Telling  me  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
bain'  wanted,  off  he  goes,  sod  in 
about  an  hour  he  came  back  and 
said,  "  We've  got  a  job  toaigbts' 
he  says,  "  for  a  party  has  wrote  an- 
other gentleman  a  name  by  mistake, 
and  bolted  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  his  young  woman,  as  is 
supposed,  to  America/'  We  had  to 
start  that  evening  by  the  nmeo'ek** 
train  for  Liverpool,  which  we  did, 
and  arrived  there  about  four  the 
next  morning.  We  inamediately  pat 
ourselves  in  communication  with 
the  local  authorities*  and  searcbed 
several  out-going  ships,  but  with- 
out any  success.  Just  aa  we  woe 
leaving  one  of  the  vessels,  the  cap- 
tain said  to  me,  "  it's  a  pity  yo& 
didn't  know  a  little  sooner,  far  as 
American  barque  sailed  yeaterdayfc 
tide  for  New  York.'1  «  The  davil  ft 
did,"  says  Mr.  T / 

'  "Yea,"  says  the  captain;  "sod 
you  may  depend  upon  it  your  mu 
was  off  in  that  vessel." 

' "  We're  done,  theo,"  says  J& 

T ,  "and  will  have  to  go  back 

with  our  tails  atween  our  legs.0 

'"Well,"  says  I,  "I  don't  a* 
that,  by  no  means.  When  does  the 
mail  go?"  I  asked  the  captain- 

'  "  It's  gone,"  says  he ;  "  went  last 
night." 

' "  That's  no  good,  then,"  &fl 

Mr.  T .    And  he  was  very  angr/ 

at  bein'  done. 

*  "  I  think,  Mr.  T *  I  e*J*' 

as  we  walked  away,  "I  think  ** 
can  catch  him  yet" 

'  "How?"  says  Mr.  T 

*  "  Why,"  said  I,  "let  us  take  to* 
mail  steamer  to  Dublin  this  after* 
noon,  and  go  by  the  mail  train  to 
Queenstown;  we  can  catch  the 
steamer  there,  and  phi  your  man  is 
New  York," 

*  "By  Jingo!  we  will,"  says  M*- 

T ;  "that'sagoodideajoalyl'1* 

afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  alone,  for 
you  will  be  wanted  in  London,  y°° 
know,  next  week." 

'I  had  forgotten  that,  and  w* 
very  much  disappointed  at  not  bein£ 
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able  to  accompany  Mr.  T to  New 

York. 

'"However,"  says  he,  "TO  not 
forget  you  when  I  come  back." 

•And  in  order  to  arrange  our 
plane  and  have  same  breakfast  we 
retained  to  the  railway  station. 
Well,  I  saw  Mr.  T off  for  Holy- 
head, and  felt  very  much  annoyed  at 
not  being  able  to  go  with  him, 
though,  had  X  known  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me,  I  shouldn't  have  felt  so  sulky, 
you  may  depend.  As  the  boat  left 
the  landing-stage,  I  turned  into 

Street,  and  walked  about  a  bit 

until  I  saw  a  great  crowd  opposite  a 
jeweller's    shop.     "What's    up?" 
thinks  I ;  "anything  in  my  way?" 
So  I  asks  a  bystander,  and  he  told 
me  that  an  immense  amount  of 
jewellery  bad  been  stolen  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  the    robber.     "Hoi    ho!*    I 
thought    And  I  asked  to  see  the 
owner  of  the  shop;  and  telling  him 
who  I  was,  I  requested  to  see  some 
traces  of  the  thief  s  work,  for,  sir, 
some  men  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way  at  all  their  "cracks,   and  you 
can  tell  their  "handwriting"  after  a 
bit  of  practioe.     I  therefore  ex- 
amined the  place,  and,  as  I  sus- 
pected, found  that  this  robbery  had 
been  done  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
one  in  London.  For  it  had  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Dover  had  not  left 
London  for  nothing,  and  now  I  was 
petty  sure  that  he  and  his  "pals" 
had  done  this  job  as  well.    After 
making  my  inspection,  and  asking 
the  proprietor  to  say  nothing  about 
my  visit,  I  returned  to  Lime  Street 
station.    I  then  found  that  I  could 
return  to  London  by  a  slow  train  at 
i  o'clock,  which,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  do  in  Liverpool,  I  preferred  to 
take  rather  them  wait  for  the  3.45 
express.     I   was   in  much  better 
spirits  now  than  I  had  been,  and  as 
I  entered  the  train  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  look  after  Dover  in  London, 
whither  I  never  doubted  he  had 
returned,  for  of  all  hiding-places, 
sir,  London  is  the  best    So  I  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Nothing  happened  till,  as  we  were 
nearing  Stafford,  a  bit  of  paper  was 
blown  into  my  face,  and  as  1,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  stooped  to  pick  it 
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up  from  the  seat  where  it  bad  fallen, 
two  other  and  larger  pieces  came  in 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 

'There  was  no  one  else  in  the 
compartment,  so  I  put  the  scraps 
together,  just  to  see  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment I  read — 

' "  I  will  be  at  2  o'clock 

you  do  it 

I.  Dover— 
—Good  time." 

'That  was  all.  The  last  words,  on 
the  smallest  bit  of  paper,  I  didn't 
care  for,  but  the  other  parts  made 
my  heart  jump  when  I  read  them, 
for  I  made  sure  that  I  should  now 
catch  Mr.  Dover  for  the  robbery  at 
Liverpool.  The  instant  the  train 
stopped,  out  I  jumped,  and  began 
looking  into  the  carriages  as  I 
passed,  pretending  I  had  lost  some- 
thing. 

*  At  last  I  came  to  a  carriage  near 
the  engine  (a  second  class),  on  the 
flooring  of  which  I  could  see  several 
bits  of  paper,  and  upon  going  in  I 
found  (for  the  carriage  was  empty) 
an  envelope,  addressed  to  some  place 
in  Ounden  Town,  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  was  on  the  bits  I  had. 

'  While  I  was  examining  the  en- 
velope, I  saw  three  men  coming 
from  the  refreshment-room  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  so  I  seated 
myself  in  a  corner  next  the  door  and 
shut  my  eyes.  I  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  I  had  now  got 
a  clue  to  the  Liverpool  job,  and  I 
determined  to  keep  my  eye  on  the 
former  occupants  of  tho  carriage, 
who  now  returned  to  their  seats. 

*  The  smell  of  rum  which  pervaded 
the  compartment  convinced  me 
that  they  had  been  indulging  pretty 
freely,  and  while  they  were  in  earn- 
est conversation  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  sitting  nearly  opposite  to  me 
was  Dover  himself;  the  other  men 
I  did  not  know.  Before  the  train 
got  to  Rugby  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  and  as  soon  as  we  stopped 
out  I  jumped,  and  left  them  still 
snoring.' 

'  You  went  for  assistance,  I  sup- 
pose/ said  I. 

'  No,  sir/  replied  the  guard,  with 
a  knowing  wink, '  I  wanted  them  in 
London,  not  Rugby ;  for,  ye  see,  by 
keeping  the  train  I  might  have  ex- 
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cited  suspicion,  and  my  birds  might 
have  flown.  No,  sir,  London  was 
their  destination,  and  I  could  catch 
them  on  their  arrival/ 

'Well/  said  I,  'but  yon  left  the 
train,  you  say.1 

'  I  did,  sir,  for  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  3.45  tip  express  from  Liver- 
pool was  due,  and  I  knew  that  it 
left  Rugby  a  few  minutes  before  the 
train  in  which  Dover  and  his  friends 
were.  Just  as  I  got  out,  and  had 
shut  the  door,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  train  shunted,  to  make 
room  for  the  express,  which  came 
up  a  few  minutes  after.  I  was  soon 
on  my  road  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  about  9  o'clock. 

'  I  had  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  my  arrangements,  and  while 
my  men  were  quietly  "jogging 
along "  near  Tring  in  the  slow 
train,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Bow 
Street  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  I  was  soon  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  authority, 
and  taking  two  of  our  men  with  me, 
I  returned  to  Euston  Square. 

'  We  had  to  wait  some  little  time, 
but  the  train  at  last  arrived,  and  I 
led  the  way  to  the  carriage  in  which 
I  had  left  Dover  and  his  associates. 
They  were  just  setting  out  as  we 
reached  them,  and  a  gentle  grasp  on 
the  collar  and  a  word  in  the  ear 
soon  reduced  them  to  a  terrified 
silence.  Their  baggage  was  also 
seized,  and  in  a  portmanteau  was 
found  a  quantity  of  the  jewellery 
which  had  been  stolen  in  Liver- 
pool. 

4  We  had  them  up  next  day,  and 
they  were  folly  committed.  At  the 
trial,  one  of  them  turned  evidence, 
and  by  those  means  the  City  bur- 
glary was  proved  against  them.  The 
rewards  were  paid  over  to  me  after 
the  trial,  and  I  was  very  much  com- 
plimented by  the  judges  on  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  managed 
the  capture/ 

'I  think  you  quite  deserved  the 
rewards/  said  I;  'but  what  be- 
came of  the  inspector?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  T f  sir.    He  went 

across,  as  I  had  told  him,  by  the 
mail  from  Queenstown,  and  got  to 
America  the  day  before  the  ship  in 
which  the  forger  was. 

'  He  boarded  every  ship,  and  from 


the  description  he  had  received  he 
caught  him  afore  he  went  on  shore. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  him,  for 
some  of  the  identical  notes  which 
had  been  issued  in  London  vere 
found  upon  him. 

4  Mr.  T didn't  bring  him  hack, 

sir,  he  only  took  possession  of  the 
money,  for  he  thought  it  would  cost 
more  to  bring  him  home  and  prose- 
cute than  to  leave  him  where  he 
was.  The  bank  gentlemen  said  he 
was  quite  right,  and  gave  him  50?. 
for  his  trouble.  When  he  returned 
to  England,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  who  is  our  chairman,  sir, 

was  complimenting  Mr.  T upon 

going  to  Ireland;  and  then  Mr.  T — 
spoke  up  for  me ;  and  knowin'  «s  I 
didn't  care  about  the  force,  he  told 
the  gentleman  so,  and  he,  after  a 
time,  offered  me  the  place  J  hare 
now,  with  a  prospect  of  "  a  rift*  if 
I  behaves  myself.  So  you  see,  err, 
it  was,  as  I  said,  all  through  a  bit  of 
a  letter  as  I  got  to  be  a  mail  guard.' 

'I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon,' 
said  I,  '  for  your  narrative ;  it  has 
amused  me  very  much  indeed.* 

'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.' 
replied  the  ex-detective, '  and  (you'll 
excuse  me,  sir)— but  I  think  as  Ftc 
seen  you  afore.' 

'Very  likely/  said  I,  laughing, 
'your  experience  has  doubtless ki 
you  across  my  path.* 

'  Ay,  I  thought  as  much,  sir/ said 
the  guard; '  I  see  you  when  Mr. « — • 
offered  me  the  post  I  have.  I  re- 
member you  was  a  comin'  in  as  I 
left  the  bank.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  did,  far  my  fetter 
sees  a  great  many  people  at  the 
bank,'  said  I. 

'  Is  your  father  Mr.  GeorgeSomer- 

ville,  as  lives  near  H when  he's 

at  home,  sir  T 

'Yes/ said  I;  'I  have  just  l**n 
at  my  uncle's  house  now,  and  am 
on  my  way  to  London,  where  xnj 
father  is  at  present'  , 

'  Well,  that  is  curious,  sir,'  *» 
the  guard,  touching  his  cap,  'h  * 
should  see  you  here  this  evening, 
and  I'm  proud  to  have  met  jw» 
sir/ 

I  replied,  and  the  guard  ronsiog 
to  the  door,  exclaimed,  '  Here's  <w 
mail,  sir;  if  you'll  show  me  5^ 
things  r  11  see  that  they  are  all  right. 
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And  once  more  touching  his  cap,  he 
withdrew.  The  mail  soon  drew  up, 
and  having  been  comfortably  be- 
stowed by  the  guard,  as  we  'spun' 
orer  the  distance  that  lay  between 

8 and  the  metropolis,  I  pondered 

on  the  singular  story  I  had  heard 
until  I  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  I 
was  not  thoroughly  awakened  until 
the  train  stopped '  to  take  tickets.' 

We  were  soon  afterwards   run 
into  the  station,  and  as  I  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage  I  found  the  guard 
ready  to  assist  me.    He  soon  extri- 
cated my  portmanteau  from  the 
heap  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  and 
insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  station,  for,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  were  no 
cabs  in  attendance  that  morning. 
As  we  emerged  into  the  street  a 
Hansom  drew  up  close  to  the  '  de- 
parture' entrance,  and  the  guard 
hailing  Jehu,  we  waited  until  the 
fare  had  alighted.    What  was  my 
astonishment  to  find  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  about  to  take  his 
departure  thus  early  from  London 
was  no  other  than  my  father's  con- 
fidential clerk,  respecting  whom  my 
father  had  already  communicated 
bis  suspicions  in  the  letter  I  had 
received  the  morning  before.     I 
started  involuntarily  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  very  person  whose 
affairs  I  had  come  to  London  to  in- 
vestigate, and  followed  his  retreating 
figure  with  so  earnest  a  gaze  that 
the  guard,  who  had  been  observing 
me  closely,  said — 

'Beg  pardon,  sir;  do  you  know 
that  gentleman?' 

'  Certainly  I  do/  I  replied ;  '  I've 
come  up  on  his  account ;  Mr.  barton 
is  my  father's  confidential  clerk; 
but  I'm  afraid  all  is  not  quite  right/ 
I  added,  thoughtfully,  and  in  an 
undertone. 

'  I  suspect  there's  a  "  little  game," ' 
said  the  guard ; '  the  man  as  is  gone 
in  there  was  called  Byles  three  year 
ago.' 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  remark,  and  asked  my  com- 
panion if  he  were  certain  that  the 
soi-disant  Barton  was  in  reality 
Byles,  alias  Chatham. 

'  As  certain  as  I  stand  here/  re- 
plied the  guard ; '  and  take  my  word 
for  it,  sir,  he's  after  no  good.    If 


you  don't  think  me  presuming  ] 
should  like  to  hear  what's  up.' 

'Well/  said  I,  'the  matter  is  a 
confidential  one ;  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Bvles's  accounts  are  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state.  Can  we  not 
intercept  him,  for  I  think  he  intends 
to  "bolt?"' 

'  We  shall  60on  see  that,  sir/  re* 
plied  the  guard,  his  detective  nature 
showing  for  a  moment;  'he  will  be 
easily  caught,  I  reckon;'  and  as  he 
spoke  the  ex-policeman  led  the  way 
to  the  departure  platform. 

Here,  amid  the  crowd  of  people 
who  had  taken  their  tickets  and 
were  struggling  to  enter  the  different 
carriages,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
recognize  Mr.  Barton,  who  had 
doubtless  his  own  reasons  for  elud- 
ing observation  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
five  minutes  prior  to  the  departure 
of  the  train  that  \  observed  him  en- 
sconced in  a  corner  of  a  third-class 
carriage. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Barton/  I 
said ;  •  you  are  off  early  to-day.' 

The  person  addressed  changed 
colour  as  he  recognized  me;  but 
immediately  recovering  his  self- 
possession,  replied — 

'  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Somerville  wished 

mo  to  see  C and  Co.  respecting 

those  bills  we  hold,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  on  my  way  down/ 

'But  they  are  all  right/  I  said; 
'for  my  father  told  me  so  last 
week.' 

'  Yes,  sir/  said  the  clerk,  'but  my 
mother's  very  ill — dying,  I  fear,  and 
as  Mr.  Somerville  kindly  told  me  to 

go  down  to  F ,  I  said  I'd  do  the 

bills  too/  And  having  given  vent 
to  this  contradictory  speech,  the 
olerk  blew  his  nose  violently. 

The  cool  way  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  the  curious  looks  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  compartment 
at  any  other  time  would  have  quieted 
my  suspicions,  but  a  gentle  touch 
on  the  arm  reminded  me  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  guard,  and  I  therefore 
said  loudly, '  Oh,  you  are  going  to 

f — : 

As  I  spoke,  the  guard  said  sud- 
denly, and  touching  his  cap  respect- 
fully, 'Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  did 
you  6ay  you  was  going  to  F ?* 

'  No/  I  replied,  '  but  this  gentle- 

a  a  a 
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man  is/  indicating  Mr.  Barton  as  I 
spoke. 

4  Very  sorry/  continued  the  guard, 
*  but  he  can't  go  by  this  train ;  he 
must  wait  for  the  Parliamentary  at 
85.  Tickets,  please/  he  added* 
suddenly  opening  the  door.  All  the 
tickets  with  the  exception  of  the 
clerk's  were  immediately  produced. 
'  Now,  sir,  your  ticket,  please/  said 
the  guard.  Thus  brought  to  bay, 
Bylea  alvu  Barton  had  no  alterna- 
tive, so  he  handed  the  guard  his 
ticket,  and  suddenly  rising  attempted 
to  leave  the  carriage,  but  the  detec- 
tive was  too  quick  for  him.  Before 
the  clerk's  foot  had  touched  the 
platform  a  grasp  was  laid  upon  his 
collar,  and  the  carriage  door  closed. 
'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  the  guard, 
as  he  looked  at  the  ticket,  holding 
the  unhappy  Barton  the  while; 
'  I  thought  so,  going  abroad  was 
you,  sir,  but  1  want  you  for  a  mo- 
ment' 

He  then,  asking  me  to  open  the 
door,  again  descended  from  the 
carriage,  forcing  Barton  to  follow 
him,  when,  having  gained  the  plat- 
form, he  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  ear.  The  man  grew  as  pale  as 
death,  exclaiming  'I  never  did!  I 
swear  I  never  did !' 

At  that  moment  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  with  a  hiss  and  a 
scream  the  train  moved  away.  Life, 
literty,  hope— all  seemed  to  fade 
from  the  unhappy  wretch  as  the 
carriages  passed  him,  and  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  he 
wrenched  himself  free  from  the 
guard's  grasp,  and  attempted  to 
open  one  of  the  doors  of  the  depart- 
ing train.  Cries  of  'Stop  him!* 
were  raised  by  the  spectators,  while 
the  guard  hurried  m  pursuit,  but 
his  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Before  any  one  could  seize  the 
fugitive  his  foot  had  slipped,  and 
still  clinging  to  the  handle,  he  was 
carried  along  for  a  few  yards,  and 
then  dashed  between  the  platform 


and  the  now  rapidly  moving  tain. 
A  despairing  cry  and  a  deep  groan 
were  heard  even  above  the  rattle  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  train  passed  on. 
leaving  the  mangled  yet  still  breath- 
ing form  of  the  unfortunate  elsrk 
stretched  across  the  rails.  .* 

Assistance  was  immediately  pro- 
cured, but  it  was  of  no  nee;  death 
soon  put  an  end  to  hissafierfngB; 
but  before  he  died  the  unhappy  man 
confessed  his  guilt  tome,  endsstel 
my  pardon.  It  appeared  he  1*1 
been  induced  to  embezzle  suns  <rf 
money  to  repay  losses  at  play  witli 
his  old  associates,  and  he  bed  the* 
been  led  to  return  to  a  path  of  life 
which  he  had  intended  to  have 
quitted  for  ever  when  he  entered 
my  father's  business.  He  had  con- 
trived to  possess  himself  hi  all  of 
about  6000/.  in  biHs  and  noteMome 
of  which,  to  thevelue  of  aoooi.,werc 
found  upon  him.  The  remainder 
had  been  made  away  with,  and  wjs 
never  recovered. 

w  •  *  * 

Having  made  such  arrangements 
as  were  necessary  I  left  the  station, 
and  proceeded  hone  to  communi- 
cate to  my  father  the  tragical  tami- 
nation  of  my  journey,  when  I  found 
he  had  already  taken  steps  Jot  ar- 
resting Barton  on  his  appearance  in 
the  City,  oirtumsttmees  having arisen 
which  placed  his  guilt  beyoadqtjff- 
tion. 

My  father  was  much  moved  aid 
interested  by  the  details  of  tbe 
death  of  his  unhappy  ekes:,  and  by 
my  recital  of  the  ciroumetanods  of 
my  meeting  with  the  guard  who 
had  fully  repaid  the  interest  my 
parent  had  formerly  taken  in  htm, 

The  fortunes  of  oar  house  soon 
recovered  the  blow  whioh  the  mfc* 
guided  Barton  had  managed  to  in- 
flict upon  our  credit,  and!  eonatier 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm  of  Saeer- 
Tille  and  Co.  is  due  to  my  aooideflf&i 
meeting  with,  and  the  story  told  n# 
by  the  mail  guanL 
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'  A  UX  grands  hommes  la  patrie 
J\  reconnaissante.1  Amongst  the 
thingswhioh  they  do  better  in  Stance 
than  in  England,  the  visitor  to  the 
Pantheon  ana  other  memorial  build- 
ings of  Paris  will  be  inclined  to 
include  hero-worship.  The  '  coun- 
terfeit presentiment  *of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  who  was  ever  known  to 
fame,  beside  that  of  many  whom 
fame  has  well-nigh  forgotten,  is  to 
be  found  done  in  perennial  stone, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  youth- 
ful soldiers,  students,  and  citizens 
of  to-day.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. Our  Pantheon  is  to  he  pic- 
torial, xather  than  statuesque ;  our 
WalhaUa  is  to  be  peopled  with 
divinities  on  canvas;  rather  than  in 
marble.  Amongst  the  good  things  of 
an  eztra-politieal  kind  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Lord  Derby,  ia  that 
suggestion  of  his  for  the  foundation 
of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
the  occasional  assemblage  in  one 
building  of  pictures  of  the  great, 
the  good,  and  the  celebrated  gene- 
rally, who  up  to  the  moment  of  ex- 
hibition have  for  the  most  part 
enjoyed  their  apotheosis  in  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  domestic  or 
other  local  galleries. 

Last  year  the  collected  portraits 
of  our  national  celebrities  ranged 
over  folly  four  centuries ;  this  year 
we  are  restricted  to  the  much  nar- 
rower limit  of  some  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  The  sitters  are  dif- 
ferent—in costume,  habits,  merits, 
and  even  expression;  the  artists 
also  are  different— in  spirit,  style, 
and  manner.  For  Tandy  ok,  Walker, 
Jansen,  and  Holbein,  we  have 
Kneller,  Thornhill,  Dahl,  Richard- 
son, Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds. 
In  the  aggregate,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  present  exhibition,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  compares  dis- 
advantageously  with  its  predecessor. 
But  this  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
are  going  to  concern  ourselves  as 
little  as  possibla  In  the  spirit  of 
the  purest  optimism,  we  will  extract 


all  the  honey  we  can  from  the 
flowers  at  present  in  bloom,  without 
being  disheartened  at  the  thought 
of  former  more  inviting  parterres, 
which,  having  enjoyed  then*  seasons 
of  collective  luxuriance,  are  now 
relegated— for  ever? — to  the  hortm 
ticcits  of  a  fondly  admiring  memory. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pictures  in 
the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
the  present  season— portraits,  it 
may  be  said,  of  eights  hundred  and 
sixty-six  different  individuals,  if,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  we  take  groups 
within  one  frame  as  compensating 
for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  subject  in  different  frames. 
Families,  Kit- Cat  and  Hell-fire 
clubs,  Royal  Academies  and  other 
corporate  bodies,  may  be  reckoned, 
so  tar  as  number  is  concerned,  as  a 
set-off  against  the  manifold  render- 
ing of  William  III.,  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  or  of  that  first  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  whose  ghost  is  still 
understood  to  hold  the  brevet  rank 
of  Queen  Sarah. 

We  enter,  then,  into  the  presence 
of  nearly  a  thousand  departed  per- 
sonages of  fame,  distinction,  or  in- 
terest No  qualification  is  disre- 
Srded.  The  monarch,  the  prelate, 
»  soldier,  the  men  of  science,  of 
arts,  and  of  letters,  themselves  se- 
cure of  their  ground,  frown  not  too 
severely  upon  a  humbly  illustrious 
pastrycook,  who  has  achieved  an 
immortality  by  his  godlike  skill  in 
the  composition  of  a  mutton-pie. 
Brave  old  Kit  Cat!  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  praise  of  his  clientele 
chimed  in  with  the  voice  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience;  and  that  now 
he  may  be  supplying  the  corn- 
modify  which  won  him  a  terrestrial 
renown,  in'  an  etherealised  form,  to 
the  sublime  inhabitants  of  Olympus, 
with  Ganymede  as  fellow  provulore 
to  see  after  the  liquors. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  men, 
good  and  true,  besides  Kit  Cat.  We 
leave  the  sterner  sex,  however,  to 
the  reward  of  their  own  virtue ;  for 
it  is  no  great  thing  that  any  one  of 
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her  sons  should  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  England,  and  do  his  duly. 
If  we  are  in  quest  of  a  slight 
souvenir  of  an  exhibition  about 
shortly  to  be  broken  up—and  which, 
before  these  words  meet  the  reader's 
eye,  will  be  broken  up— we  are 
pretty  sure  that  there  Is  no  man 
with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  prefer  to 
receive  that  souvenir  at  the  hands 
of  Venus,  rather  than  of  Mars,  Mer- 
curyf  or  Phoebus  Apollo.  If  in 
heroic  exploits  it  is  expected  of 
every  Englishman  that  he  should 
do  his  duty,  it  is  no  less  expected 
that  every  Englishwoman  should 
fulfil  hers.  And  it  is  her  prime 
duty  to  be  beautiful— a  duty  first 
sounded  in  her  ears  by  the  voice  of 
sex,  and  then  imperatively  insisted 
upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotism  and 
nationality. 

We  do  not  accuse  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  ladies  at  South  Ken- 
sington of  coining  short  of  the 
standard  of  loveliness:  but  it  does 
so  happen  that,  oar  hearts  being 
larger  than  our  pages,  we  are  driven 
to  select  four  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  all.  We  do  not  mentally 
neglect  any;  and  that  there  is  no 
mvidiousnessfn  our  distinctions,  we 
prove  from  the  feet  that,  amongst 
those  whose  portraits  are  excluded 
from  our  dainty  quartette,  are 
'  those  goddesses,  the  Gunnings,'  one 
of  whom,  indeed,  as  'Lovely  Lady 
Coventry/  has  already  furnished  a 
moral— against  the  use  of  white 
lead  as  a  cosmetic,— and  adorned  a 
tale  in  'London  8ociety  •  for  April, 
1864.  Strong  in  the  conviction  of 
our  own  gallant  impartiality,  we  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  dilemma  to 
which  Queen  Mary  was  reduced 
when  debating  her  plan  of  forming 
a  gallery  of  the  beauties  of  her 
court  '  Of  the  beauties  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,'  says  Walpole,  'the 
thought  was  the  Queen's,  during  one 
of  the  King's  absences.  The  famous 
lady  Dorchester  advised  the  Queen 
against  it,  Baying, "  Madam,  if  the 
King  was  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of 
all  the  wits  in  his  court,  would  not 
the  rest  think  he  called  them  fools?*" 
To  which  pertinent  question  we 
answer,  'Very  possibly;  and  with 
tolerable  reason.  But  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  exhaustive,  scarcely 


to  be  exclusive,  when  the  kwi  of 
space  force  us  to  a  selection.  We 
are  only  adopting  a  rvpramfaffe 
process, as  we  said  just  now;  sod 
there  are  scores  of  fair  ones  at  South 
Kensington  of  a  beauty  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  the  specimens  we  give, 
who  might  be  proud  to  have  the 
imagination  of  their  own  chanui 
quickened  by  the  supreme  foveKnea 
of  the  members  of  our '  Quartette.' 
It  is   not  often   that  our  cool 
critic,  the  'Athenaeum/  gives  way 
to  raptures  and  enthusiasm;  hut 
the  style  is  remarkable  in  which  it 
lately  wrote  about  the  dSesn  whom 
we  have  placed,  prima  inter  port*, 
at  the  head  of  those  divinities  who 
compose  what,  because  there  are 
other  harmonies  besides  those  of 
sound!  we  have  been  tempted  to 
call    a   'Quartette    0/    Besote/ 
'Every  student/  writes  the  bu» 
abashed  disciple  of  Minerva*  'will 
remember  as  long  as  he  lives  the 
superb  but  rather  affected  Countess 
Ligonier.    She  stands— the  picture 
as  it  appears  at  South  Kensington 
is  a  full-length— she  stands  hew 
with  her  great  black  eyes  strained 
to  an  effect;  her  long,  lithe  figure 
leaning  on  one  elbow;  her  draperies 
in  magical  curves;  her  complexion 
having  that  wonderful  undersold 
hue,  deepened  with  bloom  of  the 
peach  on  a  sort  of  white  and  rosy 
marble,  a  tint  such  as  even  Gains- 
borough never  surpassed,  and  only 
equalled  in  his  almost  as  fascinating 
beauty  of  another  sort,  "Mrs.  Gra- 
ham," No.  333  of  the  Edinburgh 
National   Gallery,  which   all  re- 
member among  the  prime  Jewels 
of  that  never-surpassed  casket,  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion of  ten  years  since/  The  mother 
of  the  Countess  Ligonier,  the  wife 
of  George  Pitt,  Lord  Rivers,  was 
herself  celebrated  as  'a  glorious 
beauty'  by  Horace  Walpole;  who 
further  and  more  pathetically  writes 
of  her  (December  aa,  1772)  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann.    At  the  date  of  this 
letter  George  Pitt  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  commoner— his   peerage 
dated  May  ao,  1776— and  the  sur- 
passing Penelope  had  begun*  alas  I 
to  be  a  reproach.    '  Mrs.  Pitt  is  the 
most  amiable  of  beings,  and  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Her  brutal,  half* 
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mad  husband,  with  whom  she  is 
still  not  oat  of  love,  and  who  has 
heaped  on  her  every  possible  cruelty 
and  provoking  outrage,  vrill  not 
suffer  her  to  see,  or  even  hear  from 
one  of  her  children;  qf  Lady  Ligo- 
nier the  hot  heard  too  muck.'  Too 
much,  indeed  1 

la  it  pleading  in  favour  of  wrong 
or  of  frailty,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
give  finch  magnificent  and  over- 
powering beauty  aa  Lady  Ligonier's 
the  benefit  of  erery—not  doubt, 
for  even  ao  much  charity  aa  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  suspension  of 
judgment  is  impossible,— but  of 
ovary  extenuating  circumstance 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
want  of  judicious  training  and 
respectable  example  on  the  part  of 
her  father.  It  is  pretty  evident  to 
how  great  an  extent  she  must  have 
been  the  vietim  of  paternal  mis- 
rule, whan  we  find  Horses  Walpole 
depicting  her  father  in  the  frightful 
words  jest  quoted;  but  we  shall  get 
a  further  insight  into  the  abysses  of 
his  character  in  a  few  words  to  be 
presently  extracted  from  Count  Al- 
fieri's  'Memoirs/  and  which  we 
shall  italicise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
generous  reader. 

The  lovely  Penelope  Pitt,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Bivers,  be- 
came in  1767  the  wife  of  Edward, 
Earl  Iigonier,  nephew  of  a  brave 
and  good  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
carved  the  way  to  position  and  suc- 
cessively augmenting  titles,  first 
under  Marlborough,  and  afterwards 
in  Germany.  Earl  Ligonier,  we  may 
take  the  opportunity  to  mention, 
married  for  his  second  wife  (De- 
cember, 1773),  Lady  Mary,  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Henley,  second  Earl 
of  Northington.  All  his  honours 
expired  at  his  death  in  1782. 

We  learn  from  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  1771,  that,  on  the 
10th  December  of  that  year,  Lord 
Iigonier  gained  a  suit  against  his 
wife,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  separation. 
The  '  co-respondent '  was  a  '  Pied- 
montese  nobleman/  whose  name  is 
still  known  to  gallantry  and  litera- 
ture as  Vittorio,  Count  Alfieri. 
Lord  Ligonier's  measures  for  a 
divorce  were  prompt.  On  January 
a  1,  177a,  he  petitioned  the  House 


of  Lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  ra 
Bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with 
Penelope  Pitt,  and  to  enable  him  to 
marry  again.'  Six  days  after,  the 
Bill  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Kochford,  and  read  a  first  tima  On 
the  second  reading,  which  took  place 
February  11,  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined  against  the  accused;  but  no 
witnesses,  or  even  counsel,  appeared 
to  support  her  claims  to  innocence 
— claims  which,  indeed,  she  was 
in  no  position  to  substantiate.  The 
messenger  who  served  the  order 
upon  her  'at  Ardenne,  in  France,' 
swore  that  upon  that  occasion  she 
had  said,  'She  had  no  objection  to 
the  Bill;  that  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  provision  made  for  her,  and  did 
not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  BiUL' 
The  Bill  received  the  Boyai  assent 
on  the  first  of  April,  177 »;  the  date 
at  which  passed  aise  the  famous 
'Act  for  the  bettor  segolatins;  the 
future  marriages  of  the  Boyal 
Family.9 

If  any  of  our  readera  care  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  oircumstanoes 
of  the  intimacy  between  Count  Al- 
fieri and  Lady  Iigonier,  they  may 
be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a  rhap- 
sodical narrative,  extending  over  two 
chapters  of  the  count's  autobiogra- 
phic *  Memoirs.1  Of  the  duel  which 
of  course  ensued  between  the  lover 
and  the  husband,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  fought  when  Alfieri 
had  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
bandaged,  on  account  of  a  recent 
fracture;  and  that  Lord  Ligonier 
would  on  that  account  have  post- 
poned the  rencontre,  and  was  mag- 
nanimously glad  to  profess  his 
wounded  honour  satisfied  with  the 
very  smallest  quantity  of  blood  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  shed. 
Alfieri  would  have  married  the  wo- 
man whom  he  so  madly  worshipped; 
but  the  fallen  angel  herself  placed 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a 
union  by  revealing  former  engage- 
ments of  a  nature  calculated  to 
make  even  Alfieri  shun  the  contem- 
plated alliance  as  a  degradation. 
The  character  of  Lady  Ligonier's 
father  as  sketched  by  Walpole,  and 
the  defence  of  Lady  Ligonier  her- 
self in  the  court  of  a  generous  heart, 
may  be  completed  by  mentioning  a 
circumstance  that  Alfieri  records. 
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'  The  lather/ says  the  ©ount,' of  the 
lady  whom  I  had  known  for  two 
yean,  called  to  congratulate  his 
daughter  on  having  now  [whilst  the 
divorce  was  pending,  and  scandal 
was  rampant  J  made  a  choice,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  worthy  of  her.' 

Daring  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
England  in  1783-41  Count  Alfieri 
declares  that  he  'neither  learned 
nor  sought  to  obtain  any  tidings  re- 
specting the  lady  on  whose  account 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  so  many 
risks.  He  only  knew,  from  public 
report,  that  she  had  quitted  London, 
that  her  husband  died  shortly  after 
obtaining  the  divorce,*  and  that  she 
had  espoused  an  unknown  and  ob- 
scure individual/  This  gentleman, 
so  flatteringly  alluded  to,  figures,  it 
must  be  owned,  at  equal  length, 
whether  in  catalogues  or  folios,  as 
'  Captain  Smith.'  Whether  arising 
from  accident  or  delicacy,  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  observe  that 
the  fairest  of  all  Penelopes  that  ever 
walked  the  earth  did  not  espouse 
Captain  Smith  until  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Ligonier. 

Although  Alfieri  had  made  no 
effort  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  sometime  Countess  Ligo- 
nier during  his  four  months'  stay  in 
England  in  1783-41  he  nevertheless 
had  the  singular  fortune  to  see  her 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  just 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  em* 
barking  at  Dover  for  France,  in 
company  with  a '  fiur  friend/  whom 
posterity  recognizes  as  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  Princess  Stolberg,  and 
widow  of  the  ill-starred  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  His  feelings  were 
stirred,  and  he  wrote  to  Lady  Li- 
gonier a  letter,  of  which  he  after- 
wards regretted  that  he  retained  no 
copy.f  Her  answer  to  this  commu- 
nication, however,  he  did  retain; 
and  we  give  it  from  the  appendix 
to  his  'Memoirs/  because  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  nobility,  a  certain 

*  Ten  years,  in  fact;  after  marrying,  as 
his  second  wife,  Lady  Mary  Henley,  in 
2773,  as  stated  above. 

f  A  transcript  of  Alfieri**  letter  was 
furnished  to  '  Notes  and  Queries/  Septem- 
ber 27th,  185 1,  by  a  correspondent,  who 
copied  it  from  the  original,  *  in  the  posses* 
ston  of  a  nobleman,  a  relative  of  the  un- 
fortunate lady.' 


more  than  resignation,  and  ahnort 
voluntary  embracing  of  a  strict  se- 
clusion as  a  kind  of  penance  for 
unfbrgotten  oflencea. 

'Sir,  I  trust  yon  cannot  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to   believe  that  I 
must  ever  entertain  a  grateful  re- 
collection of  the  tokens  of  your 
remembrance,  and  of  the  lively  in- 
terest which  you  benevolently  tike 
in  my  destiny.    These  I  more  par- 
ticularly feel,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
regard  you  as  the  author  of  my  nrit- 
fortune;  for,  indeed,  I  am  not  un- 
happy, though  the   sensibility  of 
your  mind ,  and  your  anxiety  on  my 
account,  may  lead  you  to  coaotm 
so.    Ton  have  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  my  emancipation 
from  a  world  in  which  I  was  no 
ways  formed  to  exist,  and  which  I 
have  never  for  a  single  instant Asad 
cause  to  regret  I  know  not  whether 
on  that  account  I  may  be  wiOBfr 
or  whether  a  degree  of  'ohsftaqr 
and  culpable  pride  may  have  MJdw 
my  reason;  but  what  I  tmtftlrsuy 
foresaw  has  happened,  and  I  retail 
thanks  to  ;Providence  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  situation  more  faf 
tunate,  perhaps,  than  I  merited.  I 
enjoy  excellent  health,  to  which  nqr 
tranquil  mode  of  life  has  not  a  fitf" 
contributed.    I  carefully  sham  *H 
society,  excepting  that  of  a  fc* 
plain  and  honest  individuals,  whs 
neither  pretend  to  genius  nor  know* 
ledge,  the  possession  of  which  often 
tends  to  render  us  miserable.   Bat 
what  imparts  to  my  mind  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  is  the  friendship  of 
a  brother  whom  I  have  untibrfflly 
loved  above  every  sublunary  being, 
and  who  possesses  the  best  of  hearty 
while  I  find  sufficient  amusement  in 
reading,  drawing,  and  music    } 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  to 
prolix  detail  of  my  situation,  in  con- 
formity to  your  wishes;  and  permit 
me,  in  return,  to  assure  you  that  I 
derive  much  pleasure  from  ^*nf*J 
ing  the  happiness  you  enjoy,  •&* 
which  I  am  rally  persuaded  yon  *> 
much  deserve.    I  have  frequently, 
during  the  last  two  years,  heod 
with  pleasure  your  name  mentioned 
both  in  London  and  Paris,  wb** 
your  works,  I  understand,  are  nwefr 
admired  and  esteemed,  though  * 
myself  have  never  seen  them. 
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'It  is  reported  that  yon  are 
warmly  attached  to  the  princess 
with  whom  you  travel ;  and  who,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  appears  well  suited 
to  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
mind  so  feeling  and  delicate  as  yours. 
It  is  also  rumoured  that  she  reveres 
you.  This  I  can  readily  conceive, 
since,  whether  unconsciously  or  in- 
voluntarily, you  possess  an  irre- 
sistible ascendancy  over  all  those 
who  are  attached  to  you. 

'  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  a  con- 
tinuation of  all  the  happiness  this 
world  can  afford,  and  if  chance  so 
order  it  that  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  it  will  afford  me  the  most 
exquisite  gratification  to  hear  this 
confirmed  by  yourself.    Adieu. 

'Pxhilops. 

'  Dover,  16th  April  (179a)/ 

There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner;  and  may 
not  charity  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  beautiful  and  erring  Countess 
Ligonier  regained  the  sisterhood  of 
the  angels  through  penitence  and 
tears?  At  any  rate,  we  will  risk 
the  expression  of  such  a  trust 

The  catalogue  of  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  describes  the 
lady  of  whom  we  are  going  next  to 
say  a  very  few  words,  as  '  a  noted 
beauty.'  There  is  no  great  reason 
for  expanding  on  her  history;  for 
romance  lha*  little  to  do  with  it, 
except  so  far  as  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  fact  that  a  woman 
born  Anne  Parsons,  and  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  tailor  in  Bond 
Street,  should  live  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  her 
marriage  with  Viscount  Maynard  in 
1776.  A  passage  in  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen  to  Mrs. 
Delany  alludes  to  a  former  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Parsons  with  a  Mr. 
Horton,  or  Hoghton,  which  she  al- 
leges to  be  apocryphal.  'Lord 
Maynard,'  Mrs.  Boscawen  says,  in  a 
style  for  which  some  allowance  is 
to  be  found  in  her  sex  and  country 
— '  Lord  Maynard  has  announced 
to  his  sister  in  form  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Nancy  Parsons  (for  I 
think  the  title  of  Mrs.  Horton  is 
doubtful) ;  it  is  not  at  all  so  that 
this  Circe  was  well  known  at  the 


time  Lord  Maynard  was  born— is 
this  a  charrade,  or  only  a  pheno- 
menon?' The  inuendo  of  Mrs. 
Boscawen  may  be  pointed  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  'Letters  of  Junius,' 
passim,  and  to  the  adventures  of 
Palinurus  and  Annabella  in  the 
'Town  and  Country  Magazine'  for 
1769.  We  are  confining  ourselves 
to  beauty,  and  are  not  making  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of 
S'ving  certificates  as  to  character, 
tdeed,  it  would  be  a  Herculean 
task  if  we  undertook  to  rehabilitate 
all  the  reputations  that  suffered 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  a  knowledge  of  her  antece- 
dents, Horace  Walpole,  writing 
8 rune  20, 1776)  to  the  Countess  of 
ssory,  declares  that  Lady  Maynard 
'deserved  a  peerage  as  much  as 
many  that  have  got  them  lately.' 
At  any  rate,  members  of  the  poer- 
age  were  not  slow  to  assure  Lady 
Maynard  that  they  regarded  her  as 
an  ornament  to  their  order.  Mrs. 
Boscawen  informs  Mrs.  Delany 
(Deo.  7th,  1778)  that  'Mr.  T.  Pitt 
had  just  written  from  Pisa  in  per- 
fect health  and  spirits ;  and  had 
dined  at  Sir  H.  Mann's,  sitting  be- 
tween Lady  Berkeley  and  Lady 
Maynard.'  And  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of 
the  fascination  exercised  by  Lady 
Maynard  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
established  herself  there. 

Viscount  Maynard,  the  husband 
of  this  grand-looking  beauty,  died 
so  recently  as  1824,  without  leaving 
direct  descendants  to  inherit  his 
fortune  and  honours. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  as 
our  space  narrows  the  necessity  of 
drawing  upon  it  narrows  in  propor- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  pair  of 
beauties  which  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  the  beholder,  each  achieved 
the  highest  distinction  possible  to 
female  subjects,  and,  as  members  of 
the  royal  family,  may  be  regarded 
as  occupying  a  historical  rather  than 
a  private  position.  Particulars  are 
very  readily  accessible  when  ladies 
have  attained  to  such  an  elevation. 

Anne  Luttrell,  daughter  of  Simon 
Lord  Irnham,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Carhampton,  and  widow  of  Christo- 
pher Horton,  Esq,  of  Catton,  in 
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Derbyshire,  was  married,  aft  her 
residence  in  Hertford  Street,  May 
Fair,  on  the  night  of  October  and, 
1771,  to  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  brother  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  III.  'The 
new  Princess  of  the  Blood/  writes 
Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1771, '  is  a  young 
widow  of  twenty-four,  extremely 
pretty  —  not  handsome  —  very 
well  made,  with  the  most  amorous 
eyes  in  the  world,  and  eyelashes  a 
yard  long;  coguette  beyond  mear 
sure,  artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  com- 
pletely mistress  of  all  her  passions 
and  projects.  Indeed,  eyelashes 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  shorter 
would  aave  served  to  conquer  such 
a  head  as  spa  has  turned.'  In  his 
'Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George 
HE./  Walpole  has  this  further  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  duchess, 
against  whom,  for  family  reasons, 
as  will  appear  in  a  sentence  or  two, 
he  entertained  a  sort  of  jealous 
grudge.  '  There  was  something  so 
bewitching  in  her  languishing  eyes, 
which  she  could  animate  to  en- 
chantment if  she  pleased,  and  her 
coquetry  was  so  active,  so  varied, 
and  yet  so  habitual,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult not  to  see  through  it,  and  yet 
as  difficult  to  resist  it  She  danced 
divinely,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  but  of  the  satiric  Kind :  and  as 
she  had  haughtiness  before  ner  rise, 
no  wonder  she  claimed  all  the  ob- 
servance due  to  her  rank  after  she 
became  Duchess  of  Cumberland.' 

What  different  opinions  there 
may  be  about  pride  and  haughti- 
ness I  What  person  of  refinement 
of  the  present  day  would,  for  in- 
stance, fail  to  discover  anything 
but  hoydenishness  in  such  an  anni- 
versary of  the  wedding  of  the  ex- 
alted pair  as  Mrs.  Delany  informs 
us  they  celebrated  in  October,  177a? 
'  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day,  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  all  their  attend- 
ants, a  ball  and  supper  for  fifty 
people,  and  all  the  valets-des- 
chambres  and  abigails  within  their 
compass  graced  the  entertainment, 
whilst  their  royal  highnesses  conde- 
scended to  be  put  to  bed  by  a 
housemaid  and  a  footman.9 


'   The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland is  not  a  pleasant  one;  nor 
was  his  married  life  an  eiistencft  of 
unmingled  happiness.     He  seeoa 
to  have  been  afflicted,  indeed,  with 
that  most  unroyal  and  inoorrigibte 
of  vices,  stupidity.    His  own  rela- 
tives were  taught  to  avoid  his  so- 
ciety; and  with  the  exception  of 
the  friends  of  his  wife,  no  persons 
of  position  seem  to  have  counte- 
nanced him.     'Even/    Mr.  Jesse 
observes,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'Auckland  Correspondence/  'the 
most  virulent  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition shunned  rather  than  courted 
his  acquaintance.     The  duke  ex- 
pired on  the  18th  September,  1790, 
m  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age/ 

But  a  second  clandestine  mar- 
riage, which  had  its  co-effect  in 
occasioning  the  Boyal  Marogpe 
Act  of  177a,  and  which  'g*™  riy.fr 
considerable  concern  to  Qesayin* 
was  that  of  another  of  his  younger 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  Maria,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and 
widow  of  James,  second  Earl  of 
Waldegrave.  This  exquisite  creature 
it  is  who  occupies  the  fourth  place 
in  our  Quartette  of  Beauties  from 
South  Kensington. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lengthen  out 
this  slight  paper  by  entering  into  a 
multiplicity  of  detail  about  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  more  espe- 
cially as  she  has  already  occupied  a 
small  niche  in  the  gallery  of  'witty 
Men  and  Pretty  Women  of  the  time 
of  Horace  Walpole/  which  was 
opened  and  described  in  'London 
Society '  for  October  and  November, 
1865.  The  homage  it  is  our  present 
unambitious  purpose  to  bespeak  for 
her  as  a  beauty,  may  be  conceded 
on  the  strength  of  particulars  of  her 
in  that  character  which  we  collect 
from  various  passages  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  'Letters'  of , her 
ever-delightful  uncle,  and  the  works 
of  others  his  contemporaries. 

The  daughters  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  the  elder  brother  of  Ho- 
race, were  three:  Laura,  wife  of 
Eeppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Maria, 
successively  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester; and  Charlotte,  Countess  of 
Dysart  « I  have  forgot,'  says  Horace 
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Walpole,  in  a  PS.  to  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  September  9th,  1758 
— 'I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a 
wedding  in  our  family;  my  too-* 
tiler's  eldest  daughter  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow  to  Lord  Albemarle's 
third  brother,  a  canon  of  Windsor. 
We  are  very  happy  with  the  match. 
The  bride  is  very  agreeable,  and 
sensible,  and  good;  not  so  hand- 
some as  her  sisters,  but  farther  from 
ugliness  than  beauty.  It  is  the 
second,  Maria,  who  is  beauty  itself! 
— her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth, 
and  person  are  all  perfect  You 
may  imagine  how  charming  she  is, 
when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must 
find  one,  is,  that  her  lace  is  rather 
too  round.  She  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  with  perfect  mo- 
desty/ 

Again,  on  the  nth  April,  1759, 
Horace  Walpole,  still  to  the  same 
eorxespondent,  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject: \I  have  married— that  is,  am 
marrying— my  niece  Maria,  my  bro- 
ther's second  daughter,  to  Lord 
Waldegrave.  What  say  you?  A 
month  ago  I  was  told  he  liked  her 
— does  he?  I  jumbled  them  to- 
gether, and  he  has  already  proposed. 
For  character  and  credit  he  is  the 
first  match  in  England ;  for  beauty, 
I  think  she  is.  She  has  not  a  fault 
in  her  nice  and  person,  and  the  de- 
tail is  charming.  A  warm  com- 
plexion, tending  to  brown,  fine  eyes, 
brown  hafr,  fine  teeth,  and  infinite 
wit  and  vivacity.' 

Writing  to  George  Montague, 
Esq.,  June  23rd,  1759,  Walpole  nas 
a  small  paragraph  which  is  very 
suggestive:  'My  Lady  Coventry 
and  my  niece  Waldegrave  have 
been  mobbed  in  the  Bark.  I  am 
sorry  the  people  of  England  take 
all  their  liberty  out  in  insulting 
pretty  women.' 

We  are  at  this  moment  the  cham- 
pions of  Lady  Waldegrave,  but  we 
owe  no  duty  to  Lady  Coventry ;  and 
seeing  that  the  former  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  stupendous  exhibi- 
tion detailed  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Honourable 
J.  West  to  Lord  Nuneham,  June 
26th,  1759,  we  may,  without  any 


betrayal  of  trust,  transcribe  a  few 
words  which  will  show  the  racy 
sequel  of  the  admiring  mobbing 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole. 
'Will  it  be  any  news,'  asks  Mr. 
West,  'to  inform  you  that  last  Sun- 
day se'nnight  your  friend  Lady  Co- 
ventry was  mobbed  in  the  Park? 
and  that,  to  prevent  it,  last  Sunday 
twelve  sergeants  of  the  guards  were 
ordered  to  disperse  themselves  about 
in  case  of  a  riot,  and  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men  were  ready,  m  case  of 
wanting  assistance.  This  her  lady- 
ship knew,  went  to  the  Park,  and 
Sretended  to  be  frightened  directly ; 
esired  the  assistance  of  the  officer 
on  guard,  who  ordered  the  twelve 
sergeants  to  march  abreast  before 
her,  and  the  sergeant  and  twelve 
men  behind  her:  and  in  this  pomp 
did  the  idiot  walk  all  the  evening, 
with  more  mob  about  her  than  ever, 
as  you  may  imagine,  her  sensible 
husband  supporting  her  on  one  side, 
and  Lord  Pembroke  011  the  other. 
This  is  at  present  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town/ 

The  admirable  devotion  of  a  wife 
during  both  her  marriages,  and  the 
amiable  graoiousness  of  her  dispo- 
sition during  the  exalted  position 
which  signalised  the  second  alliance 
of  Maria  Walpole,  might  be  as  easily 
substantiated  as  her  beauty.  But 
to  do  this  is  beside  our  purpose.  It 
is  enough  to  say  of  her  that  she  was 
a  flower  which,  long  after  the  co- 
lours of  youth  had  faded,  long  after 
the  hues  of  life  itself  had  assumed 
the  graceless  complexion  of  the 
dust,  diffused  a  wide,  and  left  be- 
hind a  sweetly-lingering  odour  of 
tender,  and  gentle,  and  benevolent 
actions. 

Her  death  occurred  August  apd, 
1807,  at  her  house  at  Brompton, 
when  she  was  in  her  seventy-second 
year,  and  had  survived  her  husband 
almost  two  years.  Her  funeral  cor- 
tege, setting  out  from  Brompton  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
31st,  arrived  at  Windsor  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  evening;  and  she 
was  buried  by  torchlight  in  St 
George's  ChapeL 
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THE  streets  are  strange  levellers. 
They  form  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  ranks  meet  on  equal 
terms— where  no  one,  however 
lofty  his  station  (so  that  it  fall 
short  of  royalty),  or  however  distin- 
guished his  career,  has  any  right  of 
precedence  to  the  disadvantage  of 
humbler  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  whose  presence  small  states- 
men tremble,  will,  if  he  happens 
to  ran  against  a  oostermonger,  be 
asked,  with  no  ceremony  whatever, 
where  he  is  shoving  to;  and  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
when  he  walks  abroad  is  nothing 
better  than  a '  bloke '  in  the  eyes  or 
him  who  keeps  a  potato-can.  It  is 
in  the  streets  that  the  private  sol- 
dier stops  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  ask  him  for  a  light,  and  over- 
dressed shopmen  sneer  at  seedy 
dukes.  There  the  flunkey  ogles 
the  lady  into  whose  service  he  may 
be  about  to  enter,  and  there  the 
^discriminating  'busman  invites 
countesses  into  his  conveyance.  In 
the  streets  the  penniless  Fenian 
finds  his  'Fool's  Paradise'  half- 
realized— rank  is  abolished,  and  an 
equal  distribution  of  property  Is  ail 
that  remains  for  him  to  accomplish. 
The  Thumbnail  Sketcher  will 
often  find  an  amusing  if  not  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  in  attentively  no- 
ticing the  peculiarities  of  almost  amy 
one  person  who  happens  to  be  walk- 
ing in  his  direction.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  of  a  total  stranger's 
tastes  and  habits  may  be  learnt  by 
simply  following  him  through  half  a 
mile  of  crowded  thoroughfare.  You 
will  find,  perhaps,  that  he  stops  at 
all  print-shops ;  if  so,  he  has  a  taste, 
good  or  bad,  for  art  in  certain  of  its 
branches,  and  you  can  form  an  idea 
as  to  the  quality  of  that  taste  by 
taking  note  of  the  pictures  that 
principally  arrest  his  attention.  Is 
that  the  '  Phxyne  Decouverte '  that 
heuadmiring?  Ah  1 1  fear  his  taste 
for  art  is  not  so  immaculate  as  it 
should  be.  He  is  stopping  now  at  a 
fashionable  perfumer's,  and  he  is 
reading  an  account  of  the  marvel- 
lous deceptive  powers  of  the  '  In- 


distinguishable scalp/-*  fed  that 
directs  my  attention  to  so  much  of 
his  hair  as  I  can  see  below  his  fast- 
brim,  and  I  notice  that  it  standsoot 
unnaturally  from  the  nape  of  fas 
neck.   His  next  peruse  feat  the sfeop 
of  an  eminent  Italian  warehouse* 
man,  and  as  Iris  eyes  glisten  over 
pots  of  caviare,  Lyons  sausages,  airi 
path  de  foU  gras,  I  conclude  thst 
ae  is  a  ho%  tivant.   A  pretty  woton 
passes  him,  and  he  makes  a  half4oni 
in  bar  direction—*  sad  dog  Tm 
afraid.     Another    and  a  prettw 
woman  overtakes  him*  *&&  **  to" 
ries  his  pace  that  he  may  keep  up 
with  her— a  very  sad  dog  I'm  sure. 
He  passes  the  shop   of  a  flash/ 
taflnr,  and  gazes  admiringly  at  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  seem  to  scream 
aloud— so  he  must   be  a  bit  of  a 
'cad.'     Opticians9  shops  have  do 
charms  for  him,  so  bis  tastes  do  not 
take  a  scientific  form;  and  as  be 
passes  a  window  full  of  Aldines  and 
Elzevirs,  I  suppose  he  is  not  a  ripe 
scholar.    A  glass  case  of  grinning 
teeth  pulls  him  up,  so  I  conclude 
that  W  powers  of  mastication  are 
hivihg  way,  and  as  he  takes  off  lus 
hat  to  a  gentleman  who  only  touches 
his  own  in  reply,  I  see  that  his  social 
position  is  not  eminent.    Playbills 
seem  tor  possess  an  extraordinary 
fascination  for  him,  and  he  dawdles 
for  haflr an  hour  at  a  time  over  pho- 
tographic Menkens  and  Abingdons— 
he  is  evidently  a  patron  of  the  dram* 
in  its    more    objectionable  forms. 
He  crosses  crowded  thortufthfa*8 
without  hesitation,  so  he  is  a  M* 
doner,  and  I  see  from  the  w» 
that  he  stops  to  buy  a  'Bradsbav* 
that  he  is  shortly  going  out  of  to*** 
Another  provision  shop  armstslu* 
attention,  and  I  feel  confirmed  u» 
the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  •» 
that  he  is  an  epicure*  practical  or 
theoretical;  and  as  I  eventually  1°* 
him  in  a  cheap  eating-house,  I  <** 
dude  that  circumstances  over  whK* 

he  has  no  control,  render  thek&* 
alternative  the  more  probaWeofwa 
two.  Altogether  I  have  seen  enottg» 
of  him  to  justify  me  in  determu^ 
that  a  personal  acquaintance  w* 
him  is  not  an  advantage  which  1 
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would  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
obtain. 

It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  a 
twin's  habits  and  character  may  be 
arrived  at  without  taking  all  this 
trouble.  A  glance  is  often  suM- 
cient  to  eqaUe  an  obeervant  Thumb- 
nail Sketcher  to  satisfy  himself,  at 
all  events,  on  these  points;  and  so 
that  be  himself  is  satin  tied,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  be  is  right  or 
wrong  in  bis  (Inductions.  Here  is  a 
gentleman  about  whom  there  can 
be  no  m'ittttlra-  He  is  a  Promoter 
of  Public  Companies.  He  will,  at 
ten  darn'  notion,  get  you  up  an  m- 
sooiatioc  Ear  any  legitimate  purpose 


yon  may  think  fit,  and  a  good  many 
illegitimateoneflintothebargai*.  Ho 
is  a  specious,  showy,  flashily-dressed, 
knowing- 1  cold  ug  gentleman,  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  most  things, 
and  an  especial  and  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  fool*  in  general.  He  baa 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  good 
many  excellent  school*.  He  was  an 
attorney  once,  but  he  was  young 
then,  and  blundered,  so  the;  struck 
him  off  the  rolls.  He  afterwards 
jobbed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but 
(being  still  young)  he  unappropri- 
ated funds,  and  although  he  was 
not  prosecuted,  he  found  it  conve- 
nient to  steer  clear  of  that  com- 


.3  a/-. 


mercial  Tattursall's  for  the  future. 
He  then  became  clerk  to  a  general 
agent,  and  afterwards  touted  tor  a 
respectable  discounter.  He  made  a 
little  money  at  this,  and  determined 
to  give  legitimate  commerce  a  turn, 
so  he  opened  a  mock  auction,  and 
sold  massive  silver  tea-services  and 
chronometers  of  extraordinary  value, 
all  day  lonp,  to  two  laded  females 
and  three  dissipated  Jewish  lads  of 
seedy  aspect  but  unlimited  re- 
sources. The  district  magistrates, 
however,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
post  policemen  at  his  door  to  warn 
would-be  customers  away,  so  he 
turned  his  hand  to  betting,  and 
succeeded  so  well   that  he   soon 


found  himself  in  a  position  to  take 
a  higher  stand.  He  got  up  a  Com- 
pany, with  six  other  infiaential 
Betters,  for  the  supply  of  street 
lamps  to  Central  Africa,  showing, 
in  bis  prospectus,  that  where  street 
lamps  were  to  be  found,  houses 
would  soon  be  gathered  together, 
and  houses,  if  gathered  together  in 
sufficient  numbers,  formed  import- 
ant cities,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revenues  of  which  would,  of  course, 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  public- 
spirited  ehsreholdera  The '  Central 
Africa  Street  Lamp  Company  (Li- 
mited)' flourished  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  it  enabled  him  to  form  a  con- 
nection by  which  he  lives  and  flou- 
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rishea.  Ho  isvery  disinterested 
bis  undertakings :  lie  t?ever  cares  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  Promo- 
tions— he  is  pood  enough  to  leave 
them  all  to  the  she  mho  Mere.  All 
he  wants  ia  a  Bum  down  or  a  good 
bill  at  three  months,  and  the  Com- 
pany, once  sot  a  going,  will  never 
be  troubled  with  him  again.  His 
varied  experience  lias  taught  him 
many  useful  lessons— and  this  among 
others,  that  only  fools  take  to  ille- 
gitimate swindling. 

Who  is  this  dull  and  bilions  roan? 
He  ia  a  high-class  journalist  and 


income  by  writing  sermons  for  idle 
eltrpymen,  and  his  facility  fur  ar- 
guing in  circles,  combined  with  a 
natural  aptitude  for  grouping  Lis 
remark*  under  three  heads  and  a 
'  Lastly,'  nwde  him  popular  wit!] 
his  more  orthodox  customers,  bo  he 
always  had  plenty  to  do.  Henstd 
to  sell  bis  sermons  to  Ijondon  cler- 
gymen as  modern  dramatic  authors 
tell  their  plays  to  London  managers 
— reserving  the  'connlry  right 'ami 
farming  them  through  the  pro- 
vinces, with  important  pecuniary 
results.  He  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  bar-parlours  of  solemn  ta- 
verns, where  he  presides  as  Sir 
Oracle  over  a  group  of  heavy- 
headed  but  believing  tradesmen. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  all  retigiocs 
magazines  of  every  denomination, 
and  is  usually  regarded  by  his  inti- 
mate friends  as  a  ripe,  bat  wholly 
incomprehensible  scholar. 

litis  is  an  artist's  model.  He  if  a 
shocking  old  scamp  with  a  high!}" 
virtuous  beard,  and  a  general  air  of 


essayist,  whose  pride  and  boast  it  is 
that  he  has  never  written  for  a  penny 
paper.  Being  a  heavy  and  a  lifeless 
writer,  he  entertains  a  withering 
Contempt  for  amusing  literature  of 
every  description.  He  takes  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Shalt  Rpeare  under  his 
wing,  and  extends  his  pompous  pa- 
tronage to  Sheridan  Enowles  and  all 
other  deceased  dramatists  who  wrote 
in  five  acts,  only  be  never  goes  to 
see  their  productions  played.  Upon 
modern  dramas  of  all  kinds  he  is 
extremely  severe,  and  ho  lashes  bur- 
lesque writers  (when  he  condescends 
to  notice  them)  without  mercy.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  amuse 
anybody  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
literary  career,  and  would  no  more 
make  a  joke  than  he  would  throw  a 
summersault  Hi  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career  he  made  a  comfortable 


the  patriarch  Moses  gone  to  Us 
bad.  He  was  once  a  trooper  in  a 
regiment  of  Life  Guards,  but  be 
drank  to  such  an  extent  that  he«« 
requested  to  resign.  Hi  tho  course 
of  a  period  of  enforced  leisure  hj 
grew  his  beard,  and  as  it  happened 
to  grow  Moeaically,  he  became  po- 
pular with  artists  of  the  high  art 
school,  and  he  found  it  worth  hit 
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while  to  let  himself  oat  for  hire  At 
per  hour.  Artiste  ire  man  of  liberal 
souls,  who  don't  owe  how  much 
their  models  may  drink  bo  that  they 
don't  come  drunk  into  the  studio ; 
bat  the;  are  extremely  particular 
upon  this  latter  pointy  and  the  pa- 
triarch doeanot  always  respect  their 
prejudices.  So  it  often  happens  that 
his  time  is  at  his  disposal,  and  when 
this  happens  he  engages  himself  as 
a  theatre  supernumerary.  He  has 
been  convicted  of  dishonesty  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and  was  once 
sent  for  trial  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  three  years.  He  has  a 
way  of  advertising  himself  by  taking 
off  his  hat  and  showing  his  forehead 
and  hair  (whioh  are  really  good) 
whenever  he  sees  a  gentleman  in  a 
velvet  coat  and  eccentric  beard. 

This  is  a  gentleman  whose  source 
of  income  is  a  standing  wonder  to 
ail  his  friends.   Nobody  can  tell  how 


season  delicacies,  has  bis  stall  at  the 
Opera,  and  drives  to  all  races  in 
a  four-in-hand  of  bis  own  hiring. 
Times  have  been  when  the  showy 
phaeton  was  returned  to  the  livery- 
stable  keeper,  and  when  Mr.  Charles 
had  orders  to  send  him  no  more 
salmon — when  he  and  bis  family 
have  been  known  to  feed  on  chops 
and  rice  pudding— when  his  hall  has 
entertained  a  succession  of  dunning 
tradesmen  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  nine  at  night— and  when  he  him- 
self had  been  seen  outside  omni- 
buses. But  these  occasional  periods 
of  monetary  depression  have  passed 
away,  and  he  has  come  ont  of  them 
with  renewed  splendour.  A  phaeton 
and  pair  (only  not  the  same)  await 
his  orders  as  before,  and  salmon  at 
a  guinea  a  pound  forms  the  least 
extravagant  feature  of  his  daily 
meaL  Now  and  then  he  disappears 
from  his  neighbourhood  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  and  his  tradesmen 
are  left  to  tell  the  stories  of  their 
wrongs  to  the  maidservant  over  the 
area  railings.  But  he  tarns  up 
again,  in  coarse  of  time,  pays  them 
off,  and  so  gets  fresh  credit.  Alto- 
gether be  is  a  social  mystery.  The 
only  hypothesis  that  appears  to  ac- 
count for  these  phenomena  is  that 
he  keeps  a  gaming  house. 


be  gets  his  living.  Sometimes  he  is 
very  flush  of  reedy  money  and  some- 
times he  is  hard  up  for  rial  f-a- crown. 
His  mode  of  life  It  altogether  con- 
tradictory and  inconsistent.  He 
lives  in  a  small  house  in  a  fifth-rate 

Snare,  and  bis  household  consists 
himself,  a  depressed  wife,  five 
untidy  children,  and  two  maidser- 
vants. Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
drives  magnificent  horses  in  irre- 
proachable phaetons,  gives  elaborate 
dinners,  with  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
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Here  is  poor  young  Aldershot 
He  ia  very  young  and  very  foolish. 
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but  he  will  grow  older  and  wiser, 
and  his  faults  may  be  pardoned.  On 
the  strength  of  bis  commission,  and 
a  singularly  slender  allowance,  he  is 
able  to  get  credit  for  almost  any 
amount,  and  what  wonder  that  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  ? 
The  great  m  fatal™  of  hu  life  is  that 
he  does  harmless  things  to  excess. 
He  over  eats,  he  over  drinks,  he 
over  rides,  he  over  dances,  he  over 
smokes,  and  he  over  dresses.  He 
has  no  distinctive  points  beyond 
these— his  other  qualifications  are 
mostly  negative.  He  is  at  present 
simply  a  smoky  donkey  with  a  de- 
veloping taste  for  mild  vice,  a  de- 
voted faith  in  his  autocratic  tailor. 


and  a  confirmed  objection  to  the 
wedding  tie.  He  will  grow  oat  of 
all  this,  if  he  hu  the  good  luck  to 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  yens  in  India, 
and  he  will  return  a  big,  burly, 
bronzed  captain  with  hair  on  hit 
hands,  and  a  breast  lib  a  watch- 
maker's shop.  The  nonsense  will 
have  been  knocked  out  of  him  by 
that  time  and  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony  will  change. 

This  gentleman  has  seen  better 
days.  He  was  once  a  prizefighter 
and  kept  a  pnblio  house  upon  which 
he  promised  to  thrive,  but  the  police 
and  the  licensing  magistrates  inter- 
fered, and  one  fine  morning  be  found 
his  occupation  gone.    In  paint  of 


tact  his  public  house  (which  was 
in  Lant  Street,  Borough)  became 
known  as  a  rendezvous  for  thieves 
of  the  worst  class,  and  his  licence 
was  consequently  suspended.  His 
figure  developed  too  rapidly  to 
allow  of  his  following  his  other 
calling  with  credit,  so  he  had  no- 
thing for  it  bnt  to  turn  his  hand  to 
card-sharping  and  patter-business 
on  race-courses  and  at  street  cor- 
ners.    He  is  gifted  with  a  loud 


voice,  an  ad  captandum  n 
a  fluent  delivery,  and  in  the  as- 
sumed character  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  undertaken  to  dispose  of* 
certain  number  of  parses  with  so- 
vereigns in  them  for  one  shilling, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
a  bet  of  ten  thousand  guineas 
made  between  two  sporting  no- 
blemen of  acknowledged  celebrity. 
he  manages  to  net  a  very  decent 
livelihood. 
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AN  AUTUMN  BEVEBIR 

OH,  why  has  Arabella  Brown 
Her  lovers  left,  whose  name  is  legion  ? 
Why  is  the  cay  West  End  of  town 

Exchanged  for  this  more  stile-ish  region  ? 
Why  has  she  hither  come  to  stop, 

When  ripe  for  harvest  every  crop  is  ? 
She'll  meet  with  nobody  to  pop 
The  question  in  a  field  of  poppies ! 

Sho  sits  and  muses  on  her  woes, 

The  scene  around  new  griefs  supplying ; 
She  bears  in  every  breeze  that  blows 

An  echo  of  her  sorry  sighing. 
The  briery  hedge  affords  a  type — 

The  path  of  fife  like  this  is  prickly : 
While,  like  the  fields  for  harvest  ripe, 

The  pale  cast  of  her  thought  is  siokle-y. 

Ah,  well!  Poor  Arabella  Brown 

Is  not  thus  sad  without  a  reason — 
Has  felt  misfortune's  bitter  frown, 

And  rues  the  folly  of  last  season: 
Has  learned  by  an  experience  sore — 

(Experience  is  a  cruel  tutor !) — 
That  girls  who  flirt  with  half  a  score. 

Oft  end  without  a  single  suitor. 

Ahl  would  but  Arabella  Brown — 

Instead  of  thus  nerversely  leaning 
Against  a  stile,  and  looking  down — 

Betake  herself  at  once  to  gleaning. 
To  gleaning  wisdom  with  her  ears. 

She'd  find  (I  boldly  make  assertion) 
A  cure  for  all  her  sighs  and  tears, 

And,  for  her  troubled  mind,  diversion. 

If  she'd  dismiss  all  thought,  poor  fool! 

Of  wealth  or  titles,  dukes  or  dollars ; 
Turn  teacher  at  the  village  school, 

And  take  a  little  class  of  scholars ; 
Or  note  what  want  and  toil  endure, 

And  bring  warm  smiles  and  warmer  pottage 
To  bless  the  sick-bed  of  the  poor, 

And  carry  comfort  to  the  cottage : 

Ere  long  she'd  feel  the  task  a  joy — 

Find  hidden  pleasure  in  the  labour; 
In  noble  work  her  hours  employ, 

And  count  each  cottar  as  a  neighbour ; 
Delight  to  teach  each  little  clown, 

Grow  wise  on  tithe,  glebe,  church,  and  poor-rate, 
Instead  of  going  back  to  town, 

She  possibly  might  wed  the  curate! 
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'  HPHE  prettiest,  quietest  place  we 

X  can  afford  without  giving  a 
thought  to  the  social  consideration 
in  which  it  is  held,  will  be  the  place 
for  us/  Lionel  Talbot  had  said  to 
his  wife  when  the  subject  of  their 
future  abode  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion. But  pretty,  quiet  places 
that  are  accessible  to  bread-winners 
who  must  travel  by  omnibuses,  are 
rare  shots  that  slay  those  unfortu- 
nates with  fatigue  who  are  com* 
pelled  to  search  for  them.  Lionel 
and  his  wife  traversed  many  a  weary 
mile  of  London  suburb,  lured  on  by 
the  fallacious  hopes  the  penny  paper 
advertisements  of  '  sequestered  cot- 
tages in  salubrious  localities'  had 
raised,  before  they  fixed  upon  the 
spot  in  which  they  would  first  pitch 
their  tent,  and  set  up  such  humble 
household  gods  as  can  be  procured 
by  young  people  who  marry  on  love, 
and  whose  fortune  is  in  the  future. 

It  was  a  small  six-roomed  house 
in  a  long,  airy  road,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  end  of  it  occupied  in 
imagination  by  a  church,  that  was 
Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot's  first  married 
home.  There  was  nothing  pretty  or 
romantic  in  the  situation— nothing 
graceful  or  elegant  in  the  interior 
arrangements.  On  the  contrary,  the 
view  from  the  windows  was  of  other 
houses  precisely  like  unto  itself,  and 
within  absence  of  decoration  reigned 
—together,  it  may  be  added,  with 
such  a  perfect  love  for  each  other  as 
-cast  out  all  doubt  and  fear. 

But  though  there  was  nothing 
pretty  or  romantic  in  the  situation, 
nothing  graceful  or  elegant  in  the 
interior  of  it,  the  house  perfectly 
fulfilled  one  condition  which  they 
had  made :  it  was  quiet ;  and  this 
quality  in  an  abode  has  a  matchless 
charm  for  those  who  are  seeking  to 
curry  favour  with  fortune  by  their 
pen  or  pencil. 

They  went  to  work  with  hopeful 
hearts  and  willing  hands  as  soon  as 
they  were  settled—went  to  work  at 


their  respective  arts,  separating 
early  in  the  morning,  hard  as  it  to 
to  do  so  in  these  early  days  of  life's 
realised  romance,  and  not  meeting 
again  tiH  the  late  dinner,  which  wis 
eaten  with  the  appetite  that  only 
comas  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
labour  and  burden  of  thedsyiiora 
One  of  the  six  small  rooms  *as  male 
into  a  studio  by  Lionel,  and  another 
on  the  floor  above  it  was  given  up 
exclusively  to  Blanche  and  the  one 
luxury  she  had  afforded  herself-* 
writing-table  of  feir  proportions  on 
which  the  sheets  of  MS.  could  to 
thrown  about  without  distracting 
care  being  given  to  the  position  m 
which  they  felL 

They  were  vary  happy  in  these 
days— very  happy,  despite  being  » 
entirely '  out  of  the  world/  as  Mis. 
Sutton  declared  them  to  be  when 
she  came  at  length  to  see  them. 

'You  can't  expect  people  tool* 
on  you  here/  she  said  to  B^cbe; 
and  when  Blanche  replied '  I  natter 
expect  nor  wish  them  to  call  on  ma 
Mrs.  Sutton  added  considerately- 
*  And  how  had  for  you,  as  a  writer, 
and  Lai  as  an  artist,  to  be  living  on 
of  the  world  in  this  way!  Y«mTl 
both  get  bored;  and  when  ones 
bored  one's  best  goes.'  , 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you;  wj* 
we  are  bored  our  best  will  go,  M» 
Talbot  replied,  colouring  freely.  BW 
was  vexed  by  being  put  in  the  W& 
tion  of  the  pitied  and  unpr^1 
one,  by  this  woman  who  had  been 
opposed  to  her  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  intercourse. 

•  Of  course  you  think  that  jo* 
are  all-sufficient  to  each  other-?"" 
have  been  married  six  weekM**" 
lieve?    Marian  laughed.  , 

«Did  you  think  Mr.  Sutton  and 

yourself  all-sufficient  to  e**J*f 
when  you  had  been  married  » 
weeks?*  Blanche  asked  innocently* 
Then  Mrs.  Sutton  got  up,  carelessly 
shrugging  her  shouldeS,  and  tT 
ing— 
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'Not  at  all;  bat  I  knew  that  his 
money,  and  the  comforts  it  would 
surround  me  with,  to  be  all-suffi- 
cient, and  I  have  not  proved  mis- 
taken.' 

Then  she  left  Blanche  (whom  she 
had  ruthlessly  interrupted  in  an  in- 
stalment of  a  story  for  a  magazine 
that  was  overdue)  and  went  down 
to  Lionel. 

•  Shall  I  disturb  you?1  she  asked 
in  silvery  tones,  giving  an  impatient 
rap  at  the  locked  door  as  she  spoke. 
The  instincts  of  the  artist  overcame 
the  instincts  of  politeness,  and  Lio- 
nel answered — 

'Not  now,  Marian;  I'm  really 
very  busy.' 

•  But  I've  somethingtosayto  you 
—something  you  ought  to  hear; 
do,  Lai,  let  me  in/ 

Be  opened  the  door  quickly 
enough,  and  she  glided  in  at  once, 
and  held  up  her  face  for  him  to 
kiss. 

'  1  am  very  penitent  for  interrupt- 
ing you,  Lionel — but  I  did  not  wish 
to  leave  your  house  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  entered  it  hurt,  and  sore, 
and  unsoothed/ 

'Hurt  and  sore!9  he  repeated  her 
words  in  astonishment 

•  Yes,'  she  said  softly.  'I  am  only 
your  sister,  and  she  is  your  wife,  and 
I  suppose  knows  how  to  please  you 
into  forgetfolness  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing/ 

'  Are  you  speaking  of  Blanche?" 

'Yes/ 

1  Give  my  wife  her  name  then,9  he 
said,  quietly,  'she  is  "  she"  only  to 
me/ 

Marian  caused  her  eyes  to  look 
placid.  The  secret  of  sudden  tears 
had  been  thoroughly  discovered  by 
this  woman. 

'  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot  does  not  need 
you  to  take  her  part,  Lai/  she  said, 
softly:  'she  can  hit  very  hard  now 
she  dare/ 

'  What  do  you  mean?9  lie  asked, 
wearily. 

'  What  have  I  ever  done,  Lai,  to 
her  (or  to  anybody  else  for  that 
matter)  that  she  should  suddenly 
rise  up  and  ask  me,  in  taunting 
tones,  when  I  spoke  of  her  young 
married  happiness, "  whether  I  could 
speak  with  the  same  satisfaction 
when  I  had  been  married  six  weeks  ?" 


It  was  hard  of  her  to  say  that,  Lai, 
when  she  must  have  known  how  it 
would  cut  ma  Her  life's  venture 
has  succeeded,  mine  has  failed:  did 
1  not  know  it  already,  that  she 
thought^  it  needful  to  take  such 
ignonunious  triumph  over  me  V 

*  I  cannot  judge  my  'wife  un- 
heard.9 

'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  judge  her; 
for  your  judgment  would  dealhardly 
towards  me.  Lionel,  I  am  very  far 
from  being  happy,  and  when  I  came 
from  sisterly  k^dness,  I  was  met  by 
a  jeer  at  that  over  which  I  am  pow- 
erless. I  have  my  troubles  as  well 
as  the  rest— thanks  to  our  estimable 
Edgar.  If  ever  a  girl  was  sacrificed 
to  her  family  I  have  been.9 

'Poor  Marian T  Lionel  said, 
fondly.  He  was  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  how  her  family  had  benefited 
by  the  sacrifice ;  still  as  a  man  he 
could  not  be  harsh  to  her  when  she 
asserted  that  she  had  made  it 

'  Lionel/  she  said,  quickly  looking 
up,  'I  am  very  unhappy;  I  am 
frightfully  pressed  by  Hortense,and 
I  dare  not  ask  Mark  for  money ;  can 
you  give— lend  me  fifty  pounds  ? 

•  At  the  present  moment  I  have 
not  quite  fifty  shillings  in  the  world/ 
he  said,  dejectedly. 

'  Yet  you  married/  she  said  scorn- 
folly. 

He  knit  his  brows  a  little,  and 
looked  her  firmly  in  the  face. 

'I  married,  trusting  to  God  and 
such  talent  as  I  have  to  support 
her;  I  married  without— I  allow 
that— any  consideration  for  other 
people's  milliners'  bills ;  what  then  ?* 

'I  beg  your  pardon— I  forgot/ 
she  said  hurriedly ; '  I  omitted  to  tell 
you  that  Mark's  last  impoverishing 
effort  was  made  to  give  Edgar  the 
means  of  playing  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  your  pittance,  which  you 
have  rashly  allowed  him  to  risk,  and 
lose/ 

'Has  Mark  suffered  too?  he 
asked. 

'  Mark  suffered  too,'  she  repeated 
after  him  impatiently ;  *  do  you  call 
it  suffering  to  lose  all  he  has  ever 
gained,  and  not  that  only  but  his 
sister's  money  into  the  bargain— to 
lose  it  through  Edgar!— to  lose  it 
through  my  brother  I  Ohl  I  owe 
my  family  much/ 

2  H   2 
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She  bent  tor  head  down,  and 
bunt  into  ft  passion  of  tears,  and  her 
tears,  as  they  streamed  over  her Jhoe, 
scalded  her  brother's  heart 

*  Things  are  worse  than  I  thought 
them;  we  are  men— Edgar  and  1— 
and  oar  losses  onght  only  to  nerve 
us  to  farther  exertions— whioh  I  am 
ready  to  make.  Pont  reproach  me, 
Marian ;  the  risk  Mark  ran  for  the 
recovery  of  my  pittance  ins  ran 
unknown  to  me;  Blanche  and  I 
will  not  forget  it  now  we  do  know 
it* 

Mrs.  Hark  Sutton  lifted  her  Jaoe 
up  in  an  instant,  smiling  through 
her  tears. 

1  Ton  have  great  ikith/  she  said. 
•  Tour  wffels,  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot's 
(I  hope  I  speak  of  hex  respectfully 
enough)  knowledge  of  the  position 
into  which  we  sere  plunged  is  likely 
to  avail  us  much  I  should  imagine.' 

'  Yon  are  speaking  bitterly,  Ma- 
rian.' he  said,  calmly. 

•I  am  speaking  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth,  hard  as  they 
may  sound  to  yon.  Granted  that 
she  had  the  will  to  help  the  family 
into  which  she  has  come  (only  to 
further  encumber  it):  grant  that 
she  has  the  will:  she  has  not  the 
power.* 

'  Not  at  the  presort  hour.' 

'Nor  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
Lionel,  von  are  infatuated,  blinded, 
deceived,  if  she  has  led  you  to  sup- 
pose that  the  choicest  works  of  her 
imagination  are  worth  much  more 
than  the  paper  they  are  printed 
upon.  Why,  if  she  writes  [the  tips 
of  her  fingers  off  she  can't  make 
more  than  a  hundred  a  year.' 

4  We  will  not  go  into  the  question 
of  what  she  may  make,  or  what  she 
does£make.  I  know  this  of  her,  that 
when  she  can  give  help  she  will 
give  it' 

'  Easy  generosity— that  time  will 
be  never/  Mrs.  Button  said,  turning 
to  leave  the  room.  *  Spare  me  the 
humiliation  of  letting  your  wife 
know  that  I  have  been  driven  to 
ask  you  for  money;  promise  me 
that/ 

'As  you  will/  bo  said,  drearily. 
His  ideas  had  been  rudely  dis- 
persed ;  his  working  hours  roughly 
broken  in  upon;  his  wife  had  been 
attacked  and  he  had  not  been  quite 


able  to  defend  her.   Altogether  te 
future  was  a  touch  less  bright  when 
he  went  down  at  two  odock  to 
luncheon  than  it  had  been  whea  be 
left  Blanche  after  breakfast  She 
was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table 
when  he  entered,  looking  paler  and 
more  weary  than  he  had  era  kbi 
the  brightly-coloured  acute  vodbs 
look  before — and  it  was  not  in  his 
at  the  moment  to  cheer  her  up  tf 


Blanche,1  be 


once. 

'You  look 
began.  

'  I  am — by  what  I  cannot 
unless  it  is  by  my  utter  inaMityto 
write  three  consecutive  sentences  of 
sense  this  morning/  she  replied 

'  What  is  the  obstacle? 

*  It  is  thua — and  I  cant  de™  r; 
suddenly  I  lost  my  vivid  frterest- 
my  heart— in  my  work.  Mypantf 
the  plotseemed  weak,  tame,  and**; 
profitable,  the  later  especifly;  *» 
when  I  attempted  to  let  the  W 
fcney  lead  me  my  pen  became  stefr 
born,  and  I  fell  to  douhtog  w 
,gzsmmar  of  every  word  I  ^h** 

'You  have  been  vexed  awn 
something/  he  said,  suggestively.  , 

'By  something  indefinable  then, 
she  answered  quickly.    r  I*  wi  w 
be  well  with  me  again  very  soon-« 
I  could  only  feel  that  "very** 
would  suit  our  purpose  as  well  *s 


"now.*' 


'  Don't  be  despondent,  my  <** 
darling;  remember  whatever jw- 
den  there  is,  it  is  not  your  hade  W 
is  bound  to  bear  it*  -, 

In  an  instant  she  made  that  e»n 
to  cast  off  care  wbicntrt>fl^S 
make  when  the  care  is  crustog^ 
spirit  of  the  man  who.iB  tfearest  w 
them.  .i 

c  My  back  is  ready  to  share  * 
dearest/  she  said,  spin*  over  to  m 
fondly,    'ame^lftetrnthshwi 

be  told  now:  Mrs.  Sutton  to**"1; 
ened  me  a  little- just  a  lfttte—ff 
then  all  fancy  for  gKbfie»mfl^ 
and  I  have  been  feefing  ™?  w' 
worthy  of  you  and  of  inyfctt 

4  But  you  feel  so  no  longer. 

c  I  feel  so  no  longer;  *«*2 
and  with  all  my  heart  lean  assure 
you  of  that ;  how  about  youtflcl1" 
what  have  you  been  doing  f 

'  Well— not  much.'  ,  • 

'  What  do  you  call  "noW** 
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Lai?    Your  "  little  *  means  a  great 
deal  generally.' 

* 1  wish  it  did  mean  a  great  deal 
to-day/  he  said,  a  little  moodily.  '  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Marian.' 

'  What  did  Marian  say  to  throw 
you  out  of  gear?1  his  wife  asked 
coaxingly. 

'  You  can't  get  on  with  her/  he 
answered  abruptly ;  and  Mrs.TaTbot 
shook  her  head  and  laughed,  and 
said — 

'No,  no,  Lai,  that  is  not  your 
grievance;  the  root  of  the  evil  lies 
deeper;  tell  it  to  me.' 

He  looked  at  her  and  he  could 
not  tell  her  so  harsh  a  thing  as  that 
his  untruthful  sister  had  been  able 
to  give  him  a  pang  about  hra  truth- 
ful wife.  Love  and  reason  both 
opposed  themselves  to  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  veracity  on  his  part.  Ma- 
rian had  made  him  uneasy  and  sus- 
gicious,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
a  did  feel  that  the  weapons  which 
she  had  used  were  not  true  and 
doughty  ones.  But  for  all  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  little  to  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  Marian  also.  If  Blanche  had 
uttered  but  a  few  words  with  even  a 
lighter  malicious  meaning,  of  the 
sentences  which  Marian  had  ascribed 
to  her:  if  she  had  done  so,  then 
Blanche  was  to  blame  and  Marian 
was  to  be  pitied.  As  he  thought  of 
this  possibly  extenuating  clause  in 
the  page  of  Marian's  misrepresenta- 
tion, Lionel  felt  that  it  was  well 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for 
a  wife  to  be  less  perfect  than  she  of 
six  weeks'  standing  was  on  the  day 
ahe  became  one. 

'  Tell  it  to  me/  she  repeated ; '  say 
the  sum  of  your  troubles,  and  I  will 
oast  them  up— and  "  out  "I  hope.' 

Then  he  told  a  few  of  the  things 
which  Marian  had  told  to  him,  re- 
serving only  the  taunts  which  Mrs. 
Sutton  had  uttered  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  the  match. 

'The  Buttons  ruined!  Marian — 
poor !  I  don't  realise  that  at  all, 
Lionel.' 

'  They  will  have  to  realise  it  soon, 
I  fear.' 

'And  how  fearfully  hard  such 
realisation  will  be  to  her,  poor 
thing !  Lionel,  I  am  quite  strung 
up  again ' 


'By  the  thought  of  another 
woman's  privation/  he  asked,  laugh* 
ingty  and  in  a  tone  that  showed  her 
he  did  not  mean  what  he  had  said. 

'No,  but  by  the  thought  that  I 
may  relieve  that  privation  in  the 
glorious  "  time  to  come/'  in  which 
we  artists  have  so  comforting  a 
faith.  Marian  may  have  her  faults,' 
Mrs.  Talbot  went  on  with  the  judi- 
cial air  which  is  the  safety-valve 
both  of  the  most  sympathetic  feeling 
and  the'smoeeeet  spleen*— '  Marian 
may  have  her  faults,  but  we  will 
forget  them  all  now,  poor  thing  F 

Than  the  young  husband,  touched 
by  the  exceeding  generosity  of  the 
sentiments  that  were  so  strong  in 
theory,  and  that  had  never  been  put 
to  the  roagh  test  of  practice  yet, 
parte  prudence  her  vmgi  and  went 
into  further  details  respecting  Ma- 
rian's interview  with  himsclL 

'  Wonderful  thing  it  is  that  vou 
women  contrive  so  utterly  to  mis- 
judge one  another/  ha  said.  '  Men 
never,  or  vary  rarely,  fall  into  that 
error.  Now  there's  Marian  thinks 
you  dislike  and  would  almost  de- 
stroy her,  I  believe,  when  in  reality 
you  would  aid  her  to  the  utmost' 

4  What  did  she  say  that  could 
make  you  think  that,  Lai  ?' 

'  She  did  not  say  much,  but  she 
let  me  see  that  she  felt  hurt  at  your 
reminding  her  that  hers  was  not  a 
marriage  of  affection/  Iionel  said, 
deprecatingly. 

•She said  I  did tbat-what next?' 

'  Nothing  next,  you  dear  ferocious 
little  creature/  Lionel  said,  smiling, 
aa  his  wife  came  up  to  him  and  laid 
her  crimsoned  cheek  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  grasped  his  nand  in  her 
own  8mall,mmoubue,  sensibly-strong 
white  one. 

'Nothing next?— nothing  to  ac- 
count for  my  remark  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  she  gave  a  leading  one 
en  the  happiness  you  seemed  to  be 
enjoying;  she  did  say  something 
about  that,  I  suppose,  Blanche.' 

'Yes,  she  said  something  about 
it/  Blanche  replied,  absently.  She 
was  cut  to  the  soul  by  this  first 
evidence  which  had  been  given  her 
of  Lionel  deeming  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  in  the  wrong— and  re- 
senting it 

'  And  you  replied  by  contrasting 
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your  relative  positions  rather  more 
freely  than  you  would  have  done 
had  you  liked  Marian  hotter/  Lionel 
replied  gravely.  '  My  poor  darling. 
it  was  hard  on  yon  to  be  interrupted 
when  yon  had  got  yourself  into  a 
good  groove  for  work,— but  deal 
more  gently  with  the  erring  another 
time  for  my  sake.' 

'  For  your  Bake  I  will  do  any- 
thing/ Blanche  replied  passionately. 
'I  will  say  all  that  I  can  say  now  to 
make  you  feel  my  fault  less ;  I  was 
too  hasty,  too  severe  altogether  on 
Marian ;'  and  then  she  halted,  and 
did  not  add  that  she  had  not  been 
altogether  untried. 

'That  ample  confession  would 
gain  absolution  for  far  severer  Bins, 
my  sweet/  Lionel  said,  gently.  Then 
as  his  wife  went  away,  rather  softly 
and  sadly  to  her  work  again,  he  did 
wish  that  he  had  not  forced  her  to 
make  confession  quite  so  ample;  it 
savoured  slightly  of  humiliation, 
and  it  had  been  far  from  the  wish 
of  his  heart  to  humiliate  her.  For 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  this  con- 
sideration haunted  him,  causing 
him  to  paint  less  lightly  and 
brightly  than  his  subject—'  Form- 
ing the  Household  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  '—demanded.  But  he  dared 
not  to  break  in  upon  that  time 
which  was  money  and  honour  to 
himself  and  hfe  wife  now  by  going 
up  to  her  quiet  zoom  on  a  mission 
of  reconciliation. 

She  meanwhile  was  having  a  tough 
tussle  with  herself  upstairs  in  that 
little  room  where  the  fairest  crea- 
tures of  her  brain  had  been  born 
and  were  being  nurtured.  She  had 
been  thrown  out  of  her  grooves, 
ruthlessly  thrown  out  of  her  grooves 
for  no  sufficient  end— for  nothing, 
indeed,  save  for  the  furtherance  of 
vexation  in  her  spirits.  Worse  than 
this— far  harder  to  bear  than  this 
original,  upsetting  imagination-de- 
stroying fact,  was  the  one  that  the 
man  she  had  married  seemed  to 
think  that  she  was  in  some  trifling 
measure  to  blame  for  the  uproar 
in  her  mind.  She  could  not  tell 
her  husband  how  his  sister  had 
spoken  of  that  mutual  poverty 
which  made  their  marriage  such  a 
reckless  thing  in  her  (Marian's) 
eyes.    She  could  not  do  this,  for 


the  bloom  of  slight  reserve  hong 
about  the  loving  intercourse  of  the 
young  husband   and  wife  as  yet 
Mistakenly,     but    femininely,  she 
deemed  it  better  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  secret  which  might  pain  him 
unshared  by  him  than  to  give  it 
half  into  his  keeping,  and  so  lighten 
the  weight  on  her  own  mind  and 
soul.    In  truth,  she  had  it  in  her  to 
be  very  generous — the  pity  of  it  was 
that  the  fruits  of  such  generous 
growth  do  not  ripen  quickly. 

"Twere  tons  to  teB  cud  Tmln  to  bar" 

how  long,  how  fiercely,  and  howun- 
successfully  she  straggled  with  her- 
self, and  still  was  powerless  to  do 
anything,  or  at  any  rale  to  do  the 
thing  she  most  desired  to  do.    This 
first  jarring  together  (it  did  no* 
quite  amount  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing) of  the  chords  which  had  been 
so  finely  attuned  hitherto  in  the 
souls  of  her  husband  and  herself, 
cost  her  such  a  twinge  of  anguish 
as  can  onfr  be  experienced  once. 
The  horrible  truth  came  home  to 
her  that  it  was  in  her  to  are 
offence  to  Lionel,  and  in  Lionel  to 
take   offence  with   her.    He  had 
done  it  now  on  what  she,  looking  at 
the  subject  according  to  her  lights, 
which  were  by  no  means  dim,  was 
justified  in  thinking  very  small  pro- 
vocation.   She  could  not  writs  of 
fictitious  joys  or  woes— she  could  not 
evolve  plots  or  depict  characters 
that  never  existed-HBhe  could  not 
wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  with 
this  crushing  reality  weighing  aown 
upon  her  heart  How  she  hated  this 
cheap  London  suburb  in  which  tb# 
dwelt  when  this  feeling  first  came 
to  pass !    How  she  loathed  the  ac- 
cessible locality,  and  longed  for  the 
inaccessible  woods  in  some  far-off 
country  district,  where  the  burr  of 
rivers  that  ran  away  and  lost  them- 
selves in  remote  bays,  and  that  row 
in  even  more  remote  moorlands, 
and  the  coo  of  the  wood-ptoJoas, 
would  be  the  sole  sounds  she  snou» 
hear !    How  she  reproached  herself 
for  having  been  petulant— for  having 
risked  her  all,  her  life's  happing 
on  such  atrifleastheriseofuusxnis- 
understanding  now  seemed  to  herj 
How  eagerly  she  listened  now  aw 
again  for  some  sound  of  Lionel- 
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some  sound  that  should  forewarn 
her  that  he  was  coming  up  to  con- 
done her  little  offence  against  his 
family  feeling  1  How  slowly  and 
sadly  the  day  wore  itself  in  weari- 
ness! and  finally  she  rose  np  as 
the  dinner  hour  struck,  with  her 
day's  appointed  work  unfinished — 
with  her  head  aching,  and  her  heart 
sore,  and  the  conviction  strongly 
upon  her  that  she  was  yery  much 
in  the  wrong. 

CHAPTEB  XXX. 

1 AND  DGI8  NOT  A  MEETING  LESS  THIB 
MAKE  AMXXDS  ?' 

When  Ellen  Bowden  returned  to 
town  with  her  uncle  and  aunt 
Sutton  after  the  Talbots*  marriage, 
she  found  that  Mr.  John  Wil- 
mot had  riot  regarded  her  wish  as 
to  his  not  wasting  his  time  by  wait- 
ing to  see  them.  There  was  a  note 
from  him  amongst  the  other  letters 
on  the  hall  table,  telling  her  that 
she  would  see  him  as  soon  as  he 
could  possibly  come  to  her  after  re- 
ceiving her  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  this  missive,  and  that 
when  he  came  to  her,  he  Bhould 
come  with  the  determination  of 
faiowing  what  she  purposed  to  do 
with  him,  and  with  herself. 

She  took  in  the  contents  of  the 
letter  as  she  ran  upstairs,  and  when 
she  reached  her  own  room  she  sat 
down  and  tried  to  think  what  an- 
swer she  should  give  him.  She 
could  not  trifle  with  him.  Indepen- 
dent of  her  strong  feeling  that  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tri- 
fled with,  was  the  equally  strong 
one  against  doing  it  to  such  an  old 
friend.  She  was  very  sure  she  could 
not  trifle  with  him,  but  she  was 
equally  sure  that  she  could  not 
marry  him.  A  vision  of  Arthur 
Eldale,  and  of  all  the  glories  with 
which  Arthur  Eldale  could  sur- 
round her,  rose  up  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  her  making  such  a 
m&aUiance.  But  how  should  she 
tell  John  Wilmot  this?  That  was 
the  question. 

'I  will  speak  to  Aunt  Marian,9 
she  said  to  herself  at  last ;  and  then 
she  got  herself  into  her  dressing- 
jacket,  took  her  letter  in  her  hand, 


and  wended  her  way  to  her  aunt's 
dressing-room.  That  lady  was  lying 
on  a  sofa,  with  a  cup  of  tea!  in  one 
hand,  and  a  long  bill  the  items  of 
which  she  was  lazily  overlooking  in 
the  other. 

'  I'm  in  a  small  trouble,  Aunt 
Marian/  the  girl  said  nervously,  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

'  And  I'm  in  a  big  one/  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton replied,  captiously.  'Hortense 
does  impose  on  me  in  the  most 
glaring  manner.' 

'  Why  do  you  go  on  dealing  with 
her  then?* 

'  Simply  because  I  can't  pay  and 
have  done  with  her,  and  she  knows 
it  I  have  more  than  half  made 
that  woman's  fortune,  and  now  she 
is  insolent  to  me ;  that  is  just  the 
way  with  people— you  load  them 
with  favours,  and  when  you're  down 
they  turn  upon  you.' 

'  But  —  "  down  1"  —  you're  not 
"down?"' 

'No— oh  be  joyful  1  Tm  not  down 
in  one  Bense/  Mrs.  Sutton  said, 
rising  up  quickly,  and  casting  the 
long  bill  carelessly  into  an  open 
drawer;  •  but  that  woman  thinks  I 
am,  and  acts  upon  her  thought  Now 
tell  me  your  small  trouble. 

'  It  is  about  John  Wilmot'  Ellen 
tried  to  speak  very  steadily,  and 
failed* 

'  Well,  what  about  him  V  Marian 
asked,  sharply. 

'  You  may  read  his  letter  if  you 
like,'  Ellen  replied;  'there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  you  may  not  see,  as 
you  know  so  much  already.' 

Then  Mrs.  Sutton  read  John  Wil- 
mot's  letter,  and  as  she  read  it,  a 
little  satirical  smile  flashed  out  from 
her  blue  eyes,  and  flitted  over  her 
mouth. 

'I  suppose  you  believe  every 
word  he  writes  or  says,  do  you  not  ?' 
she  said  contemptuously,  handing 
the  letter  back  to  the  girL 

*  Yes— I  do.' 

•  Then  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say.'  Mrs.  Sutton  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  sat  down  again. 

'Oh!  Aunt  Marian,  don't  say 
that;  I  really  want  your  advice; 
will  you  not  give  it  to  me,  dear  ?' 

'  My  advice  would  be  quite 
thrown  away  upon  you  while  you 
are  in  such  a  childish  state  of  blind 
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faith  in  a  man.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  my  telling  you  bow  you 
ought  to  act  about  John  Wilmot 
when  we  think  bo  differently  about 
him?' 

'  I  thought  you  liked  him  very 
much,  Aunt  Marian!  and— I  donl 
Tory  much  more  than  like  him  now.' 

'Don't  you  really?  My  dear 
child,  do  you  really  think  I  had 
not  discovered  that  little  fact  long 
ago  ?  But  what  is  the  use  of  3 
while  you  believe  in  him  to  the 
extent  you  do?  I  like  him  cer- 
ainly,  but  I  estimate  him  properly, 
which  you  do  not' 

'  No  one  can  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  John  Wilmot  than  I  do/ 
Ellen  said,  seriously. 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
appreciation  ;  now  of  course  I  can- 
not say  whether  he  has  blinded  you, 
or  whether  you  are  blinding  your- 
self; but  this  I  must  say,  you  de- 
lude yourself  about  him  if  you  think 
that  much  more  than  his  vanity 
will  be  hurt  when  he  finds  out  that 
your  love  has  lapsed  into  only 
liking.  Young  men  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  mean  to  many 
people.' 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  John  Wil- 
root  does  that — he  is  too  honour- 
able.' 

'  Of  course  he  is/  Mrs.  Sutton 
said,  6nceringly ;  'too  honourable  to 
actually  proffer  vows  of  love  to  more 
than  one,  because  that  might  be  ac- 
tionable ;  and  your  unsophisticated 
young  fanner  is  wise  enough  to  steer 
clear  of  damages,  but  not  too  ho- 
nourable to  seek  to  make  more  than 
one  in  love  with  him,  and  not  too 
honest  to  be  mortified  when  he  fails 
in  doing  so/ 

'  But,  Aunt  Marian,  he  never  has 
been  a  flirt ;  there  was  not  a  girl  in 
our  part,  down  there,  who  would 
not  have  been  glad  to  get  his  atten- 
tions if  she  could.' 

'He  told  you  so,  I  suppose? 
Poor  silly  child !  from  his  own  re- 
port you  are  of  course  justified  in 
pronouncing  him  to  be  a  most 
honourable  moralist  The  "girls 
down  there."  I  can  understand 
why  temptation  did  not  come  to 
him  in  their  guise.' 

'  Don't  make  me  doubt  him.' 
Why  not  ?    You  are  anxious  to 


break  with  him;  you  don't  voh 
to  break  his  heart;  and  at  the 
same  time  you  cling  with  absurd 
tenacity  to  the  belief  that  your 
breaking  with  him  will  mate  him 
very  miserable ;  this  is  inconsistent' 

'  I  don't  like  to  think  him  dis- 
honest because  I  am  weak,'  Ellen 
said,  dejectedly. 

' "  Dishonest  I"  that  is  a  harsh  term 
to  apply  to  that  amiable  "humbug,11 
which  men  bring  to  bear  upon 
women  whenever  they  find  it  an- 
swers. John  Wilmot  will  console 
himself  very  quickly,  donl  you 
doubt  thai,  ElhV 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  does 
console  himself,  t  do  not  wi&h  to 
doub  his  doing  so/  Ellen  said,  with 
a  slight  trembling  In  her  tone. 

f  No,  you  will  not  be  anything  of 
the  kind,  my  dear.'  Mrs.  Sutton  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  being  very 
tolerant  to  the  weakness  she  to 
detecting;  'you  will  not  he  glad 
if  he  does  console  himseft  I  *u> 
woman,  and  though  I  have  notbad 

to  bear  anything  of  the  sort  myself, 
I  know  that  you  will  be  mortified; 
but  you  will  be  less  mortified  if  yon 
hear  reason  beforehand,  than  if  you 
go  on  in  blind  faith  believing  all  he 
suggests  to  you.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  think  I  m 
better  do?  Ellen  asked,  dejectedly- 

•  Do— ohi  let  me  see ;  why  write 
and  tell  him  you  have  got  h&  Ietta 
and  will  be  happy  to  see  him;  w 
courteous,  of  course ;  but  when  ha 
comes  tell  him  what  you.****  *° 
tell  him— you  know  best' what  tn» 
is/ 

"'Aunt  Marian!  ho  will  think  so 
badly  of  me.' 

•For  what?  .  .,      . 

'  For  not  going  on  w2h  &  *& 
marrying  him.' 

4  Of  course  he  will  think  badfatf 
you  for  not  going,  on  with  it;  wen 
always  do  think  badly  of  vanwn 
who  do  not  "  go  on  with  8»  ^ 
long  as  it  is  the  men's  pleasurfi  * 
should  go  on.' 

4  It  will  break  his  heart  I  belief 
Ellen  said,  quickly.  .'Too.*** 
know  about  it  all,  Aunt  tfari*tt~ 
you  can't  judge.'  , 

'Come  here/  was  Mrs-SoW 
sole  reply;  and  Ellen  went  over  ■Jj* 
knelt  down  by  the  aide  of  the  oofltf* 
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'  Now  look  here,'  the  elder  lady 
went  on,  patting  the  younger  one  on 
the  shoulder  as  she  spoke,  'what 
object  can  I  have  in  speaking  save 
to  spare  your  feelings  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  tell  me,  do  you  think  I  can 
have  any  other?* 

'  None  whatever,  Aunt  Marian.' 

'  Well  then,  listen,  and  don't  be  a 
little  goose.  You  hardly  like  to  say 
it,  but  you  think  that  John  Wilmot 
is  devoted  to  you  and  you  alone; 
that  he  could  not  care  for  another 
woman's  love;  and  that  no  other 
woman  can  win  his:  that  is  what 
you  think,  plainly  worded.9 

Ellen  was  silent 

'  Ton  neednot  speak/ Mrs.  Sutton 
went  on  after  a  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments; 'you  need  not  tell  me 
whether  I  am  wrong  or  right  I 
know  without  your  telling  me.  Now 
I  am  not  vain  enough  to  fancy  that 
John  Wilmot  is  in  love  with  me; 
but  I  tell  you  this,  he  has  tried  to 
make  me  in  love  with  him.' 

*  In  love  with  him!— you V  poor 
JSHen  stammered. 

Mrs.  Sutton  nodded. 

€  With  you— a  married  woman?* 

*  Not  criminally  so/  Mrs.  Sutton 
laughed  lightly.  'Tour  virtuously 
brought-up  birdie  would  shrink 
horror-stricken  from  that;  but  he 
is  what  men  of  his  stamp  call 
"taken  with  me* to  the  degree  of 
wishing  to  make  me  feel  a  rather 
stronger  than  mere  friendly  interest 
in  him/ 

'  I  cant  believe  he  means  it  in 
the  way  you  think  he  does,  Aunt 
Marian/  Ellen  stammered 

'  Naturally  it  is  hard  for  you  to 
believe  that  it  is  anything  more  than 
a  vicarious  tribute  to  you/  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton said,  laughing.  '  I  am  so  likely 
to  deceive  myself  about  anything  of 
the  sort.:  the  liking  of  such  a  young 
man  as  John  Wilmot  would  be  such 
a  dazzlingly  flattering  thing  to  me ! 
My  dear  child,  do  not  pm  your 
faith  on  any  man's  constancy  or  you 
will  find  yourself  so  egregiously 
mistaken/ 

'Where  is  safety  then?'  Ellen 
sighed. 

'  Where  ?  in  good  settlements 
and  the  marriage  service,  certainly 
not  in  the  selfish  exactions  of  young 
men  who  would  have  girls  waste 


their  best  days  in  waiting;  on  the 
forlorn  hope  of  marrying  by-and-by. 
However,  you  must  please  yourself; 
only,  for  your  own  sake,  don't  culti- 
vate the  romantic  notion  that  my 
man  will  break  his  heart  about  you. 
Now  you  had  better  leave  me  to 
dress:  leave  your  note  till  after 
dinner/ 

Ellen  did  as  she  was  bidden;  and 
after  dinner  it  was  too  late,  Med. 
Sutton  said,  '  to  send  a  servant  out 
with  it'  So  John  Wilmot  did  not 
get  the  answer  he  had  asked  for 
until  the  following  day.  It  was  a 
very  slight  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer when  he  did  get  it  It  was 
even  cooler  than  the  last  one  to  him 
which  has  been  read  in  these 
pages: — 

'  Dkah  John, 

« I  could  not  manage  to  write 
last  night  when  I  came  home  as  I 
had  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  shall  be 
at  home  after  luncheon  to-day  if 
you  like  to  come. 

'  In  great  haste,  yours  truly, 

c  Ellen.' 

He  stood  looking  at  the  letter  for 
some  few  moments  after  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  with  his  face 
burning  and  his  heart  beating.  He 
had  waited  for  it  so  anxiously,  and 
now  it  had  come,  and  it  was  so  cruel. 
She  could  not '  write  to  him  because 
she  had  to  dress  for  dinner/  and 
she  should  be  at  home  after 
luncheon  '  if  he  liked  to  come/  The 
poor  young  fellow  ground  his  teeth 
together  as  the  truth  came  home  to 
him  that  he  should  go  to  very  little 
purpose. 

He  had  not  stayed  at  an  hotel  all 
this  time,  but  had  gone  into  lodg- 
ings in  one  of  a  row  of  houses  that 
stands  in  that  new  part  of  Kensing- 
ton called  'Albertopolis.'  They 
were  neat,  clean,  new  rooms  that  he 
occupied  over  a  fruiterer's  shop, 
but  they  were  not  cheerful  There 
was  no  more  cheerfulness  in  them 
than  there  was  in  his  heart,  as  he 
re-read  Ellen's  letter  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  something  kinder  in 
it  than  had  been  apparent  on  the 
first  reading.  But  he  did  not  find 
that  which  he  sought,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  there  to  be 
found. 
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That  morning  appeared  a  very 
long  one  to  him.  He  had  not  tho 
habit  of  taking  sufficient  interest  in 
the  topics  of  the  day  to  enable  him 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  newspaper. 
London  hours  and  London  haunts 
and  occupations  were  so  many 
sealed  books  to  him.  Therefore  he 
could  not  go  out  and  wile  away  the 
time  until  the  moment  for  keeping 
his  appointment  with  Ellen  came. 
He  longed  with  a  pained  yearning 
longing  for  the  quiet  of  his  own 
home,  and  the  comfortable  occupa- 
tion his  own  surroundings  would 
have  given  him;  for  here  he  was 
quite  alone— quite  alone  and  very 
desolate. 

It  had  been  his  hope  for  so  many 
years  that  Ellen  would  be  his  wife. 
Now,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  that  hope  being  dasbed 
to  pieces,  a  vision  of  what  his  life 
down  in  the  old  familiar  place  that 
had  been  so  dear  to  him,  flashed 
before  him  and  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  His  whole  life  to  be  dark- 
ened because  of  the  idle  folly  and 
vanity  that  had  prompted  her 
mother  to  send  Ellen  out  of  her 
proper  sphere.  It  was  too  cruel, 
too  nard  to  be  borne,  and  yet  ha 
must  bear  it 

How  he  had  deceived  himself 
about  Ellen  I  This  change  that  had 
been  wrought  in  her  towards  himself 
had  been  her  own  work  entirely: 
this  he  never  doubted.  He  never 
for  an  instant,  during  the  whole  of 
these  bitter  hours,  suspected  that 
the,  bright,  sweet-looking  lady  who 
was  always  so  warm  and  kind  to 
him,  had  any  share  in  it  But 
though  he  did  not  suspect  pretty 
Mrs.  Sutton  of  being  his  secret  enemy 
no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty 
occurred  to  him.  He  could  only 
feel  that  his  love  had  been  lightly 
esteemed  and  wronged,  and  sorrow 
that  it  was  so ;  that  was  all,  and  the 
'  all '  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

His  inquiry  for  'Miss  Bowden' 
was  answered  satisfactorily  about 
two  o'clock  that  day  at  her  uncle's 
door.  Miss  Bowden  was  at  home 
alone,  and  he  could  see  her.  Clogs 
seemed  to  fix  themselves  upon  his 
feet  as  he  followed  the  servant  to 
that  same  room  in  which  Mark  Sut- 
ton had  begged  his  niece  to  'keep 


honest  and  true  in  order  that  he 
might  not  curse  the  atmosphere  of 
his  house.' 

Hia  name  was  announced,  and  he 
was  in  the  room  with  the  door 
closed  behind  him  before  he  aaw 
that  the  lady  advancing  so  gladly 
towards  him  was  not  Ellen  but 
Mrs.  Mark  Sutton.  Then  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or 
glad  that  it  was  so,  whan  that  lady 
giving  him  her  cordial  hand  and 
genial  smile  the  while  said — 

1  Not  left  town  yet?  How  vary 
good  of  you  to  stay  to  see  as  safely 
back!' 

'  Didn't  Ellen  tell  you  I  was 
coming  to-day  T  he  aaked,  bluntly; 
and  Mars.  Sutton  shook  her  nntrata- 
ful  little  head  and  said— 

'No  indeed!  did  she  know  it ? 

*  Why  of  course  she  knew  it,  Mrs. 
Sutton,'  the  poor  boy  broke  oat 
vehemently;  'of  course  she  knew 
it  I  wrote  to  her  begging  to  see 
her,  and  she  sent  me  a  note  this 
morning  saying  she  would  see  me 
after  luncheon :  isn't  she  at  home? 

'Ellen  is  a  very  extraordinary 
girl/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  aoJemaJy, 
evading  his  direct  question  as  to 
Ellen's  being  at  home.  'What  I 
would  have  given  to  have  inspired 
a  true  noble  affection  in  the  heart  of 
a  good  man!' 

'You!'  he  said,  admiringly;  for 
the  lady  before  him  was  very  touch* 
tagfy  appealing  to  the  taste  and 
heart  of  a  man— she  was  so  lovely, 
and  so  gentle,  and  (at  thiaraoBieut) 
so  tenderly  sad*  'Yon  I  why,  Mr& 
Sutton,  you  have  done  it ;  yon  must 
have  done  it' 

Mrs.  Sutton  put  her  little  white 
jewelled  hand  up  to  her  forehead, 
and  pretended  to  push  back  bar 
nut-brown  hair,  in  utter  weariness. 

'I  started  in  life  thinking  I  mast 
do  so.  I  was  young  and  happy,  and 
had  my  dreams  of  joy  for  a  tuna; 
but— well,  it  does  not  fell  to  every 
woman's  lot  to  be  really  loved,  I 
suppose ;  I  have  had  an  indulgent 
husband,  who  has  left  me  to  my* 
self— very  much  to  myself.* 

She  sank  her  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper  as  she  said  this;  and  John 
Wilmot  pitied  her  profoundly  as  he 
saw  her  glance  at  her  wedding-rinfr 
and  then  turn  her  eyes  away  from 
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it  suddenly,  as  if  the  recollections  it 
recalled  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Beauty,  unappreciated,  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  better  feelings 
of  most  men  who  are  not  legally 
called  upon  to  appreciate  it;  but 
worth  and  gentleness,  such  as  John 
believed  Mrs.  Sutton  to  possess,  ap- 
pealed to  him  still  more.  He  felt 
very  sympathetic  towards  this  fair 
feUow^ufferer,  and  he  looked  very 
sympathetic;  and  Mrs.  Sutton  read 
mens  looks  very  readily. 

'I  suppose  we  all  have  our 
troubles,'  he  muttered, 

'Many  people  make  their  own 
troubles— 1  at  least  cannot  reproach 
myself  with  that/  Marian  replied, 
virtuously;  'mine  have  been  made 
for  me  by  others:  however,  I  don't 
see  why  I  need  bore  you  about  my- 
self.' 

'I  should  never  be  bored  with 
anything  you  could  say,'  he  said, 
heartily. 

'I  do  feel  that  we  are  very  true 
real  friends,'  the  lady  said,  grate- 
fully ;'  there  is  some  comfort  in  that 
to  both,  I  hope.' 

'  Yes,1  John  Wilmot  said ;  but  in 
his  heart  he  felt  conscious  that  there 
was  very  small  comfort  to  him  in 
Mm  Sutton's  friendship  while  Ellen 
stayed  away  from  him. 

'I  wish  I  had  known  you  years 
ago,'  the  lady  went  on,  abstractedly, 
apparently  forgetting  thai  'years 
ago'  John  Wilmot  was  a  very  little 
boy,  while  she  was  a  grown-up 
young  lady;  'if  I  had  known  you, 
I  might  have  been  a  happier  woman 
than  I  am/ 

His  honest  brow  [flushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  as  he  took  in  the 
fall  force  of  the  dangerously  ob- 
vious allusions  Marian  had  made. 
It  staggered  him;  and  yet  'there 
could  be  no  real  harm  m  it,  since 
good,  sweet  Mrs.  Sutton  had  made 
it/  he  thought  Still,  it  was  em- 
barrassing. Married  women  who 
spoke  the  truth,and  the  whole  truth, 
with  respect  to  their  domestic  hap- 
piness or  misery,  had  not  come 
within  his  limited  experience  before. 
He'wished  more  earnestly  than  ever 
that  Ellen  would  come  down ;  and 
Mrs.  Sutton  read  his  wishes  and 
took  ft  mint  pleasure  in  thwarting 
them. 


'Girls  are  so  weak  and  foolish/ 
she  went  on,  as  if  his  visit  there  was 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject;  'the  exercise 
of  a  little  moral  courage  would 
often  save  them  a  life  of  wretched* 
ness — would  it  not? 

*  Yes/  he  replied,  not  knowing  at 
all  at  what  she  was  driving. 

'  We  get  engaged/  she  said,  softly 
and  sadly,  'and  then,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  we  discover  that  we 
are  not  loved,  or  that  we  do  not 
love,  we  think  we  must  go  on  with 
it  If  I  could  live  my  life  over 
again,  how  differently  I  would  act ; 
if  I  had  daughters,  how  cautious 
I  would  pray  them  to  be !' 

'But  you  wouldn't  pray  them  to 
change  their  minds  and  break  their 
promises  for  every  idle  new  fancy 
they  formed,  would  you  V  he  asked ; 
and  Mrs.  Sutton  tried  not  to  blush 
guiltily  as  she  replied — 

'No;  but  I  would  not  presume 
to  decide  as  to  whether  any  new 
fancy  they  formed  was  an  idle  ono 
or  not  A  woman's  instincts  tell  us 
when  she  can  love  on  and  be  loved 
on  for  all  time;  she  should  obey 
her  instincts;  no  other  woman's 
opinion  can  avail  her:  am  I  not 
reasonable  V 

'Very  reasonable:  but  why  do 
you  say  tins  to  me,  Mrs.  Sutton?' 
he  asked. 

'Because  I  do  like  and  regard  you 
so  very  warmly/  Bhe  said,  in  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  very  neatly 

r>rtrayed  genuine  feeling ; '  because 
should  really  be  very  sorry  to  see 
you  with  an  unloving  wife.' 

'Then  you  think  Ellen  does  not 
love  me?  His  voice  shook;  but 
she  was  very  pitiless. 

'Do  I  think  she  loves  you?— can 
I  or  any  one  else  think  she  loves 
you,  as  you  want  to  be  loved  by 
her? j  She  likes  you  as  an  old  friend 
and  neighbour,  and  as  the  first  man, 
probably,  who  discovered  any  charm 
whatever  in  her;  but  as  for  loving 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved, 
Ellen  Bowden  is  not  capable  of 
doing  it' 

'Why,  I  thought  you  liked  her, 
Mrs.  Sutton/  be  said,  quickly.  Mrs. 
Sutton  might  be  wounding  to  heal; 
it  was  quite  possible  that  she  was 
being  land  as  well  as  brave;  but 
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this  was  certain,  that  she  was 
'  wounding '  very  deeply. 

'So  I  do  like  her;  she  is  a  great, 
unformed  country  girl,  not  gifted 
with  the  grace  to  value  the  incom- 
prehensible love  you  lavish  upon 
her ;  but  as  for  liking  her  as  a  wife 
for  you,  to  tell  you  the  simple  truth, 
I  do  not* 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  get 
her  to  be  my  wife/  he  said,  de- 
jectedly; and  then  Mrs.  Sutton  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  had  to 
get  up  and  go  over  and  take  it 

*  I  will  forgive  you  this  folly/  she 
was  saying,  and  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, when  the  door  opened,  and 
Ellen  Bowden  came  quickly  into  the 
room.  She  stopped  at  once,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  morti- 
fied, suspicious  look  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  then  said— 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Wilmot;  a 
'thousand  pardons,  Aunt  Marian; 
but  Madame  Hortense  is  here,  and 
she  asked  me  to  give  you  this.'  The 
girl  threw  a  sealed  letter  down  on 
the  table  as  she  spoke,  then  turned 
away  and  left  the  room  in  silence. 

•  Is  She  mad?  John  Wilmot  asked, 
angrily;  and  Mrs.  Sutton  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  opened  the 
note; 

'Poor  giri!  she  has  been  madly 
extravagant/  Marian  said,  with  a 
sigh,  when  she  had  finished  the 
note.  <  I  donHfknow  what  yon  would 
say  if  you  saw  this  bill/  The  bill 
was  her  own,  and  for  fifty  pounds, 
but  she  did  not  Intend  that  John 
Wilmot  should  see  it.  '  How  angry 
her  mother  will  be/  she  went  on ; 
•and  I  cant  pay  it:  poor  child!* 

*  How  much  is  itr  he  asked. 

•  Fifty  pounds/ 

c  I  will  pay  it,  if  yon  will  promiso 
never  to  let  her  know  that  I  .have 
done  so/  he  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  'Let  me:  I  am  not  quite 
such  a  poor  young  country  farmer 
as  you  think  me ;  let  me  do  that  for 
her,  at  least' 

'  If  she  ever  finds  it  out,  she  will 
never  forgive  me/  Mrs.  Sutton  said ; 
'  but  I  cannot  allow  you — I  will  not 
allow  you.    What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

'  Do  take  it/  he  pleaded ;  '  I  will 
go  back  at  once  to  my  lodgings  and 
draw  a  cheque,  and  I  won't  try  to 


see  her  again*    Thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness— bless  you  for  it!' 

Mrs.  Sutton  shook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand,  begged  him  to  write  to 
her;  and  a  minute  afterwards  he 
was  out  in  the  street  without  having 
bad  that  explanation  with  Ellen  for 
which  he  had  been  pining.  That 
night  Madame  Hortense  was  paci- 
fied, and  Elton  was  told  by  her  aunt 
itoat  'John  Wilms*  had  accepted 
the  situation  her  (Bite's)  ooolnuss 
compelled  him  to  take,  wry  quietly.' 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  evening  that 
wmeh  the  aunt  and  niece  spent 
alone  together;  Mark  Sutton  ins 
absent  on  business  wiffe  Edgar; 
Ellen  had  bean  stun&aad  made  to 
smart  very  severely  by  Mia.  Sutton 
on  the  subject  of  John  W&Boft 
facility  for  falling  in:  love,  with 
other  people  tbe  da>y  before,  sad 
this  day  she  badges < she  believed, 
neesivedoQCttilardeilionatetio^  She 
did  not  know  (and  Marian  .would 
not  tell  fcer)  mat  Marian's  apeech, 
'  I  will  forgive  yon  this .Jolly/  had 
reference  to  eometbmg  etas*  net  to 
his  'folly'  of  having  tafcen  Miss. 
Sutton's  hand  in  his.  ■  Mrr  Wilmot 
entirely  forgot  that'be  eame*ta>  see 
me,  Aunt  Marian/  ViUefifW^tqatg 
to  laugh  about  her  diwwnffiure, 
and  Mre.  Button  replied-^-  ■• 

'You  will  be  less  scrupulous  than 

you  were  last  night  abont  doing 
what  yon  want  to  do :  ike  is  a  very 
weak  young  man.' 

'He  may  be  that;  Etien  tiwugK 
'but  what  must  Ajm1rHatiaa.be to 
encourage  him  ?'  However,  she  did 
not  word  her  thought  Still,  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  evening,  snot  one  bit 
more  pleasant  than  the  one  John 
Wilmot  spent  alone,  endeafouraig 
'toreahaeitall.' 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

IX  TBOXJBLED  WATCB8. 

Small  aa  Mr-  and  Mrs,  Lionel  Tal- 
bot's establishment  was,,  it  took 
them  some  time  to  get  it  into  per- 
fect working  order.  Bright  and 
active-minded  as  Blanche  was,  do- 
mestic arrangements  outran  her  at 
times  and  became  iinmanageabfe 
Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Lionel's  dinner  would  have 
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been  more  punctually  served  very 
often,  if  his  wife  had  not  entirely 
forgotten  to  order  it  until  very  late 
in  the  day.  That  dream  of 'working 
on  steadily  in  happy  unbroken 
quiet/  in  which  she  nad  indulged 
before  her  marriage,  was  quickly 
dispelled.  The  knowledge  that 
Lionel  was  at  work  in  a  room 
near  to  her,  and  that  if  she  pleased 
she  could  at  any  moment  go  in  and 
be  welcomed  warmly  and  lovingly 
by  him,  was  disturbing,  thoagh 
gratifying.  It  led  her  thoughts  off 
from  the  people-  whom  she  was  por- 
traying, and  steeped  her  in  a  dreamy 
happy  idleness  that  was  not  con- 
ducive to  the  successful  doing  of 
the  real  'work*  there  is  in  fiction 
writing. 

Each  night  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot 
made  excellent  resolutions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  she  would  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  abstain  from  making 
unnecessary  errands  to-  her  hus- 
band's studio,  and  each  day  she 
broke  them.  'Before,  when  I  had 
nothing  to  look  back  upon,  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  when  I 
knew  that  the  evening  would  bring 
me  no  relaxation,  I  could  work  on 
without  wearying;  and  now  tint 
I  am  so  happy,  and  that  I  know 
the  close  of  the  day  will  bring  me 
your  companionship,  Lai,  1  do 
little  besides  draw  feces  on  mj  blot- 
ting-paper and  yawn,  when  I  am 
not  rushing  in  here  to  bore  yon/  she 
would  say  to  Lionel,  by  way  of 
apology  for  sauntering  in  to  see 
'how  he  was  getting  on/  Then 
Lionel  would  put  down  his  palette 
and  brush,  and  waste  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  reassuring  her  as  to  the 
^possibility  of  her  ever  'boring 
him/  and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel 
Talbot  got  into  the  habit  of  leading 
what  some  practical  people  without 
half  their  power  of  work  termed '  an 
idle,  desultory  life.' 

At  lost,  when  they  had  been 
married  about  three  months,  their 
privacy  was  broken  in  upon  in  a 
way  that  at  first  promised  to  make 
them  very  happy,  and  that  after- 
wards made  them  very  miserable. 
Beatrix  wrote  to  her  brother  from 
Mrs.  Lyon's  house  at  Haldon,  and 
asked  him  'would  he  be  surprised 
and  sorry,  or  glad  as  she  herself 
was,  when  she  told  him  that  Frank 


Bathurst  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him?'  Then  she  went  on  to  ask  if 
'  Blanche  would  have  her  up  with 
them  for  a  little  time  ?  and  if  it  was 
not  all  very  delightful?' 

It  was '  very  delightful '  to  them 
all,  especially  when  Trixy  came  up 
today  with  them,  and  Frank  wrote 
to  Lionel  in  the  best  brotherly  vein. 
Mr.  Bathurstfs  ha$py  knack  of 
ignoring  that  which  is  best  ignored, 
was  too  well  known  to  Blanche  for 
her  to  have  a  single  doubt  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  would  meet  her 
now  that  he  was  engaged  to  Beatrix. 
But  it  was  not  known  to  Beatrix, 
or  if  it  was.  she  chose  to  forget  it 
on  the  occasion  of  Frank's  first 
coming  ont  to  see  and  be  hearty  to 
bar  brother  and.  his  wife.  Beatrix 
was  of  that  order  of  women  who 
love  wholly  and  devotedly,  and  (if 
they  may)  engrossingly*  Her  affec- 
tion for  Mr,  Bathurst  was  the  one 
foekng  of  her  life.  It  was  very 
terrible  to  her  to  know  thai,  four 
months  ago,  he  had  been  quite  as 
ready  to  marry  some  one  eim  as  he 
new  was  to  marry  her.  It  was  even 
more  terrible  to  her  to  know  that  this 
'some  one  else'  was  her  brother's 
wife,  likely,  according  to  ail  the 
laws  of  ohanoe,  to  nave  frequent 
intercourse  with  them.  She  was 
fond  of  Blanche,  and  she  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  parity  and  probity 
of  her  predecessor  in  Frank's  heart. 
Bnt  not  the  less  did  she  chafe  under 
the  knowledge  that  Blanche  had 
preceded  her,  and  that  Frank  would 
neither  be  forgetful  nor  ashamed  of 
the  met 

Down  in  the  'solitary  lanes  and 
wooded  glades  of  Haldon,  Trixy 
had,  during  the  last  three  months, 
almost  forgotten  that  Frank  had 
not  always  been  as  devoted  to  her 
as  he;now  waa  But  the  recollec- 
tion returned  in  a  little  sharp  spasm, 
when  she  saw  his  face  Kindling 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  cousin 
who  would  always  be  dear  to  him, 
though  she  would  not  be  his  love. 
In  this  Beatrix,  who  adored  him, 
was  more  unjust  than  Blanche,  who 
did  not  adore  him;  she  over-esti- 
mated his  regard  for  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  the  extent  of  Blanche's 
influence  over  him.  As  both  Mr. 
Bathurst  and  Blanche  were  uncon- 
scious of  this,  the  elements  of  mis- 
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chief  and  unhappiness  were  in  their 
midst  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

There  was  another  clement  of 
unhappiness  in  their  midst,  too,  that 
would  soon,  Blanche  feared,  make 
itself  manifest  in  most  cruel  form— 
and  this  was  poverty.  They  had 
married  on  hope  and  lore,  and  the 
possible  proceeds  of  their  respective 
arts.  Now,  though  low  was  still  as 
active  a  power  as  ever,  hope  was 
fading  a  little  in  the  woman's  heart 
So  her  work  grew  weaker,  she 
fancied,  because  of  that  undefined 
disturbance  in  her  mind  which 
money  difficulties  are  sure  to  create. 
Still,  she  kept  her  sorrows  of  doubt 
and  fear  to  herself  for  a  while,  lest 
Lionel's  artist  power  might  lessen 
under  what  she  felt  to  be  ignoble 
pressure. 

When  the  depressing  conviction 
first  struck  her  that  she  did  not 
write  with  the  physical  energy  and 
vigour  of  former  days,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  mental  energy  and 
vigour  which  had  marked  her  works 
was  wanting,  Beatrix  had  been  with 
them  a  week.  So  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  cloud  over  the  glorious 
son  which  was  shining  on  the  bride 
elect,  Blanche  suffered  with  smiles 
on  her  face,  and  seemed  altogether 
gayer  than  Trixy  had  ever  seen  her 
(Blanche)  before.  At  first  this 
pleased  the  sister,  who  was  willing 
to  take  it  as  a  tribute  to  the 
happiness-conferring  power  of  her 
brother:  but  after  awhile  the  effort 
which  Blanche  could  not  entirely 
conceal  struck  Trixy  and  made  her 
watchful  for  a  reason  for  all  not 
being  so  fair  as  it  seemed. 

She  searched  about  and  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  until  she  found 
one  that  seemed  all-sufficient  to  her. 
Blanche  was  not  quite  happy,  that 
was  evident;  and  yet  she  was  so 
lately  married,  and  Lionel  loved  her 
so  well!  Then  the  jealous  suspicion 
arose,  that  Blanche  could  not  be 
quite  happy  in  the  presence  of 
Frank  'ftBathurst,  or  of  the  woman 
he  was  going  to  marry.  It  made 
Miss  Talbot  very  miserable,  and  she 
dared  not  lighten  her  misery  tby 
wording  it 

In  absolute  unconsciousness  of 
the  dark  error  into  which  Trixy  had 
fallen,  Blanche  deepened  that  error 
at  times  by  her  manner.  Out  of  the 


great  desire  aha  had  to  thoroughly 
understand  her  husband,  in  order 
that  she  might  save  him  every  sort 
of  unnecessary  annoyance,  grew  a 
habit  of  talking  quietly  about  him 
to  Frank,  who  had  known  her  hus- 
band familiarly  so  long.  This  habit 
became  one  of  sore  annoyance  to 
Beatrix:  not  that  she  .wronged 
either  Blanche  or  Frank  to  any 
greater  extent  than  this— namely, 
that  she  believed  Blanche  to  be 
mentally ,  more  congenial  to  Frank 
than  she  herself  was. 

This  mind-jealousy  is  harder  for 
some  j  women  to  bear  than  a  heart- 
jealousy   would  be.      No  vulgar 
dread  of  coarse  untsithfulness  can 
implant  such  a  sting  in  theihreut 
as  does  the  dread  that  the  man  who 
is  loved  may  find  a  higher  pleasure 
with  another  than  with  the  woman 
who  loves  him.    The  coarse  infi- 
delity may  be  despised;  the  eoe- 
tempt  it  shows  may  be  mat  with 
contempt;  but  the  loftier  feeling 
that  is  gratified  by  the  loftier  sym- 
pathy cannot  be  despised  and  treated 
with  contempt  Again,  through  all 
her  dread  of  its  being  so,  Beatrix 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  so,  that  there  was  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  Rank 
should  not  to  the  full  feel  the 
'  higher   pleasure9  in    conversing 
with  her,  that  he  had  in  conversing 
with  Mrs.  LioneL    When  she  came 
to  think  about  it  thoroughly,  she 
could  but  discover  herself  to  be 
possessed  of  certain  mental  qualities 
that  were  superior  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  Blanche.    In  reality,  the 
things  she  thought  about  most  of 
the  topics  that  were  broached  ware 
more  logical,  and  more  sensible,  and 
more  capable  of  being  defended  by 
sound    argument  than  BIanche'8 
thoughts  were.    But  Blanche  had 
the  knack  of  so  wording  hers  with- 
out hesitation,  that  they  made  their 
mark.  ConsequentlyiBlanche  always 
seemed  to  send  forth  her  darts  with 
a  brilliant  aim,  because  she  cared 
little  which   special  ring  of  the 
target  that  was  the  topic  she  struck; 
while  Trixy  was  bent  on  hitting  the 
gold,  and  the  gold  only. 

But  Mr.  Bathuxst  never  seernai 
to  appreciate  this  wonderful  grace 
(for  a  woman)  of  thinking  before 
she  spoke  which  Trixy  had.  Hs 
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attention  rather  seemed  to  be 
rivetted  when  Blanche's  brilliant 
darts  came  flashing  in.  Then  he 
would  look  tip  with  an  admiring 
earnestness,  with  a  listening  watch- 
fulness that  made  Trixy  sick  with 
the  sickness  of  a  jealous  dread  that 
she  scorned  herself  for  feeling,  and 
still  could  not  kill.  Still,  through 
it  all,  they  were  as  friendly  as  sisters- 
in-law  usually  are:  so  Blanche  had 
no  idea  of  the  vitality  there  was  in 
the  sort  of  bitterness  which  had 
been  implanted  long  ago  in  Beatrix. 

There  had  been  a  great  question 
in  the  family  as  to  whose  house 
Beatrix  should  be  married  from, 
libs.  Mark  Sutton  had  come  forward 
magnificently,  with  an  offer  of  pro- 
viding the  breakfast,  and  of  Mark 
to  give  the  bride  away.  But  this 
offer  Beatrix  had  refused.  'Her 
brother  Edgar  had  been  her  first 
friend  in  her  own  family,  she  said; 
'he  should  give  her  away,  if  he 
would,  and  she  would  stay  with 
Lionel  till  she  was  married.' 

That  time  'till  she  was  married,' 
was  a  very  sorry  one  with  the  Tal- 
bots.  All  Blanche's  high  spirit  and 
good  resolves  were  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  little  bark  in  which  she 
had  shipped  afloat  Lionel,  it  was 
evident,  had  not  the  money-getting 
power;  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
have  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  higher 
thought  or  feeling.  But  the  want 
of  it  would  soon  leave  them  in  a 
sore  strait,  and  the  wreck  would 
be  seen  by  alL  'If  we  could  only 
hold  on  till  May,  his  picture  would 

be  seen  and  bought,  and  then ' 

But  it  was  hard,  nay,  almost  impos- 
sible to  'hold  on  till  May 'on  the 
small  proceeds  of  a  few  magazine 
articles,  which  she  would  not  even 
have  him  know  she  had  written,  be- 
cause they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
woman  he  had  manied. 

It  was  a  sorry  time.  She  had  to 
bear  much  from  unconscious  ones, 
'who  wondered  she  did  not  sell  her 
books  to  So-and-so,  and  get  the  same 
prices  Mrs.  So-and-so  did  for  hers.' 
Mrs.  Mark  Sutton  came  out  as  a 
tremendously  strong  private  critic 
on  the  subject  of  her  sister-in-law's 
books.  'I  assure  you,  I  hear  it 
remarked  in  society  that,  until  you 
depict  higher  types,  your  books  will 
be  failures/  she  would  say  with  a 


great  air  of  being  grieved  at  the 
truth  of  her  own  remark.  ( People 
are  sick  of  sensation ;  they  do  not 
mind  it  in  real  life,  but  they  will 
not  have  it  in  fiction;  what  they 
want  now  are  strong  characters,  and 
strong  incidents  strongly  painted; 
not  sensation.' 

'It  is  so  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  "  strong  incidents  strongly 
painted,"  and  sensation,  is  it  not  ?' 
Blanche  said,  quietly;  and  Mrs. 
Sutton  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said — 

'Not  easy,  but  quite  worth  try- 
ing to  do,  I  should  imagine;  I'm 
not  speaking  of  you,  of  course, 
Blanche,  but  really  the  twaddle  one 
has  to  get  through  in  most  of  the 
books  one  gets  from  the  library 
must  be  very  easy  writing.  I  wonder 
you  do  not  attempt  something  like 
a  plot' 

'Plot  is  not  my  strong  point' 
Blanche  tried  to  speak  gooa-tem- 
peredly. 

'Is  it  not?  I  thought  you  had 
tried  it  in  one  or  two  books  and  not 
managed  it  quite  properly ;  what  do 
you  consider  your  strong  point?' 

'My  weak  one,  since  even  you 
haven't  found  it  out/  Blanche  re- 
torted, angrily;  'I  fancied  I  knew 
something  of  character/ 

'  Ah  l'  Marian  said,  amiably—it 
always  made  her  amiable  when  she 
had  succeeded  in  irritating  Blanche, 
'you  want  to  see  a  great  deal  of  so- 
ciety before  you  attempt  to  depict  it.' 

'  I  spoke  of  character,  not  society : 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  there 
is  very  little  of  the  first  in  the  last' 

'  Tour  point  of  view  at  the  Grange, 
for  instance,  was  a  bad  one,  you 
know/  Mrs.  Sutton  went  on,  kindly ; 
'you  never  get  such  a  clear  idea  of 
anything  when  you  look  up  to  it,  as 
when  you  look  down  upon  it' 

'I  got  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  all 
the  guests  at  the  Grange/  Blanche 
said,  smiling;  'perhaps  you  will 
accept  that  statement  as  strengthen- 
ing to  your  argument' 

'  Good-bye,  Lai/  Mrs.  Sutton  said 
shortly  after  this,  going  into  her 
brother's  studio.  'I  ventured  to 
make  a  remark  to  Blanche  about  her 
books,  and  I  suppose  it  annoyed 
her,  for  she  tells  me  she  always 
looked  down  upon  me  when  she 
met  me  at  the  Grange.' 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  SOCIETY. 

[In  preparing  thh  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  ha  nadov 
•  Good  thing*  which  may  be  twice  told;'  Anecdotes  of  Society-  from  unrecorded obaerotiea, 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books— will  all  be  acceptable.] 


Let  readers  transport  themselves  to  Canter- 
bury  in  1776,  and  let  them  enter  a  barber's  shop, 
hard  by  Canterbury  Cathedral.    It  is  a  primitive 
shop,  with  the  red  and  white  pole  over  the  door, 
and  a  modest  display  of  wigs  and  puff-boxes  in 
the  window.    A  small  shop,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing its  smallncss,  the  best  shop  of  its  kind  in 
Canterbury;    and  its   lean,   stiff,  exceedingly 
respectable  master  b  a  man  of  good  repute  in 
the  cathedral  town.    His  hands  nave,  ere  now, 
powdered   the   Archbishop's  wig,  and   he   b 
specially  retained  by  the  chief  clergy  of  (he  city 
and  neighbourhood  to  keep  their  false  hair  in 
order,  and  trim  the  natural   tresses  of  their 
children.    Not  only  have  the  dignataries  of  the 
cathedral  taken  the  worthy  barber  under  their 
special  protection,  but  they  have  extended  their 
care  to  his  little  boy  Charles,  a  demure,  prim 
lad,  who  is  at  this  present  time  a  pupil  In  the 
King's  8chool,  to  which  Academy  clerical  inter- 
est gained  him  admission.    The  lad  is  in  his 
fourteenth  year;  and  Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir, 
the  master  of  the  school,  gives  him  so  good  a 
character  for  industry  and  dutiful  demeanour, 
that  some  of  the  cathedral  ecclesiastics  have  re- 
solved to  make  the  little  fellow's  fortune — by 
placing  him  in  the  office  of  a  Chorister.    There 
is  a  vacant  place  in  the  cathedral  choir ;  and  the 
boy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment will  be  provided  for  munificently.    He 
will   forthwith  have  a  maintenance,  and    in 
course  of  time  his  salary  will  be  70/.  per  annum. 
During  the  last  fortnight  the  barber  has  been 
in  great  aud  constant  excitement— hoping  that  hb 
little  boy  will  obtain  this  valuable  piece  of  pre- 
ferment;   persuading   himself  that  the    lad's 
thickness  of  voice,  concerning  which  the  choir- 
master speaks  with  aggravating  persistence,  is  a 
matter  of  no  real  importance ;  fearing  that  the 
friends  of  another  contemporary  boy,  who  b 
said  by  the  choir-master  to  nave  an  exceedingly 
mellifluous  voice,  may  defeat  his  paternal  aspira- 
tions.   The  momentous  question  agitates  many 
humble  homes  in  Canterbury ;  and  whilst  Mr. 
Abbott  the  barber  b  encouraged  to  hope  the 
best  for  his  son,  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
the  contemporary  boy  are  urging  him  not  to 
despair.    Party  spirit  prevaib  on  either  side,— 
Mr.  Abbott's  family-associates  maintaining  that 
the  contemporary  boy's  higher  notes  resemble 
those  of  a  penny  whistle ;  whilst  the  contempo- 
rary boy's  father,  with  much  satire  and  some 
justice,  murmurs  that  '  old  Abbott,  who  b  the 
gossipmongcr  of  the  parsons,  wants  to  push  hb 
son  into  a  place  for  which  there  is  a  better  can- 
didate.' 

To-day  is  the  eventful  day  when  the  election 
will  be  made.  Even  now,  whilst  Abbott  the 
barber  is  trimming  a  wig  at  his  shop-window, 
and  listening  to  the  hopeful  talk  of  an  intimate 
neighbour,  his  son  Charley  b  chanting  the  Old 
Hundredth  before  the  whole  chapter.  When 
Charley  has  been  put  through  hb  vocal  paces, 
the  contemporary  boy  b  requested  to  ring. 
Whereupon  that  clear-throated  competitor,  sus- 
tained by  justifiable  self-confidence  and  a  new- 
laid  egg  which  he  had  sucked  scarcely  a  minute 
beforehe  made  a  bow  to  their  reverences,  sings 
ont  with  such  richness  and  compass  that  all  the 
auditors  recognize  hb  great  superiority. 

Ere  ten  more  minutes  have  passed,  Charley 
Abbott  knows  that  he  has  lost  the  election ;  and 
he  hastens  from  the  cathedral  with  quick  steps. 
Running  into  the  shop  he  gives  hb  father  one  look 
that  tells  the  whole  story  of— failure,  and  then 
the  little  fellow,  unable  to  command  hb  grief, 
sits  down  upon  the  floor  and  sobs  convulsively. 


Failure  is  often  the  first  step  to  exmnence. 

Had  the  boy  gained  the  chorister's  pbee,  be 
would  have  been  a  cathedral  servant  all  fast 
days. 

Having  failed  to  get  it,  he  returned  to  the 
King's  School,  went  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Oxford, 
and  fought  hb  way  to  honour.  He  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  pee?  ot 
the  realm.  Towards  the  dose  of  hb  honoar- 
able  career  Lord  Tcnterden  attended  service  n 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterburv,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Richardson,  when  the  ceremonial 
was  at  an  end  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  his 
friend—*  Do  you  see  that  old  man  there  amonga 
the  choristers?  In  him,  brother  Richardson, 
behold  the  only  being  I  ever  envied;  when  at 
school  In  thb  town  we  were  candidates  together 
for  a  chorister's  place  ;  he  obtained  it;  and  if  I 
had  gained  my  wish  he  might  have  been  ac- 
companying yon  as  Chief  Justice,  and  pointing 
me  out  at  hb  old  schoolfellow,  the  soring 
man.' 

Pitt,  as  it  is  well  known,  delivered  some  of 
hb  most  brilliant  speeches  under  the  iaspintien 
of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port.  Dondas  she  fid 
hb  best  to  prove  himself  not  airworthy  of  the 
blessings  of  Bacchus.  On  one  oorarinn,  after 
indulging  more  freely  than  usual,  tier  entered 
the  House  ann-in-ann.  *  Why,  wBJts  the 
matter?*  exclaimed  Pitt.  'I  cant  tfte  tat 
Speaker.'  '  Can't  you  ?*  returned  tht  other;  'I 
see  rtt»/ 

A  ritiKWD  of  Rogers  called  to  conjaliwiA 
him  on  the  loss  of  a  servant  who  baAfeUsntti 
him  many  years.  '  I  am  certainly  entry  for  ha 
death,'  replied  the  poet  |  •  but  I  dtosrYa*oir1Jat 
my  actual  sobs  in  htm  b  very  great.  K*"*0*** 
eight  years  he  was  an  excellent  acrvamijhr  tat 
next  eight  years  he  was  an  agreeable  coByaQJoaj 
but  for  the  last  eight  years  he  was  atjaisacal 
master.' 

There  was  a  rather  amusing  story  of  agrotf 
friend,  Dan  M'Kinnon  of  the  Guards.  -  H*  *» 
very  good-looking,  and  a  groat  favcorJh?wW» 
the  fau  sex ;  and,  at  the  time  of  wait*  I  bobs*, 
many,  many  yean  ago,  he  wot  beloved  b/£j* 

C ;  and  ill-natured  people  said  that  fat) 

•loved  not  wbcly,  but  too  well.'  Utdnrrnaatrt? 
people  don't  fail  rimuttaneaoaly  ont  af  pre  » 
they  do  into  it,  and,  as  generally  occur*,  the 
lady  proved  the  most  faithful  of  the  pair.  When 
Miss  C—  could  no  longer  doubt  that  afce  va> 
forsaken,  and  that  some  more  foitunatc  ffnl 
had  taken  her  place,  she  wrote  a  letter  foil©! 
despair  and  reproaches,  with  threats  of  astride, 
commanding  M'Kinnou  to  send  her  back  tat 
lock  of  hair  which  she  had  given  him  in  happ*' 
days,  &c.  The  barbarian  gave  no  wnrtrt. 
answer  .to  this  passionate  appeal,  but  teat  b& 
orderly  to  the  lady  (who  was  a  person  of  b>gn 
birth  and  aristocratic  connexions)  with  f  bfl* 
packet  or  portfolio  containing  innumerable  tocu 
of  hair,  from  gray  to  flaxen,  from  raven  torea, 
with  a  message  that  she  was  to  choose  from 
among  them  her  own  property.  Miss  C— — "* 
answer  was  to  dash  the  whole  collection  info 
the  fire. 

Ik  talking  of  Prcre,  Sydney  Smith  told  a  mt 
of  hb  X  had  not  beard  before.  Madame  de  -—* 
having  said,  in  her  intense  style,  ( 1  should  like 
to  be  married  in  Smglith,  in  a  language  in  whlcn 
vows  are  so  faithfully  kept,*  some  one  an*" 
Prere,  'What  language,  1  wonder,  was  * 
married  in?*  ' Brtktn  English,  1  suppose 
answered  Prcre. 
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AH !'  the  Count  said,  dropping 
the  stump  of  his  cigarette  into 
Jho^  ash-tray  at  his  elbow,  and 
letting  himself  sink  back  upon  the 
cushions  of  hia  rocking-chair  — 
'Ah!  a  Clarisse,  my  Claude,  such 
as  never  was  before,  nor  will  be 
after,  1  think.  A  Clarisse  that 
f-uriy  electrified  those  bon*  lour- 
P"oi>  of  the  cotton  city  into  en- 
thusiasm that  they  haven't  for- 
'oi«  sir.— ho.  Lxxn. 


gotten  yet— that  made  them  rise  at 
her  aa  one  man,  and  thunder  out 
round  after  round,  till  the  T.  B. 
rang  to  the  roof.  It  was  something 
beyond  all  acting— somelhing  almost 
terrible  in  its  reality — the  way  my 
Beatrice  played  that  night  It  half 
killed  her  then,  and  I  never  let  her 
play  it  afterwards.  Look  at  her 
now,  Claude,  out  on  tho  lawn  there, 
with  your  wife!    You'd  never  think 
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the  child  had  it  in  her,  would  you? 
And  yet  Bachel  herself  couldn't 
have  done  that  third  act  em  she 
did!' 

And  the  speaker's  eyes  rested  for- 
ingly  on  one  of  the  two  white-robed 
figures  on  the  darkening  lawn,  a 
slender,  fair-haired  girl,  yet  some- 
thing under  twenty,  though  she 
had  been  Wilfrid  Sememe's  wife 
nearly  two  yean. 

We  were  sitting,  he,  I,  and  onr 
host,  Claude  de  Vigne,  youngest  and 
most  promising  of  B.A's.,  that  even- 
ing in  the  tatter's  painting-room  at 
Highgate,  after  the  two  girl-wives 
had  left  us,  over  brule-gueules  and 
Badminton,  talking  idly  enough  of 
this  and  that,  till  a  question  from 
Claude  provoked  that  apostrophe 
the  Count— that  was  a  name  they 
had  for  Wilfrid  in  the  coulisses— h&d 
just  delivered  himself  of,  and,  eventu- 
ally, the  story  of  one  act  in  his  life 
he  told  us. 

1 1  always  had  a  natural  penchant 
for  the  boards,  as  you  and  Monti 
know/  he  began,  presently.  cUp 
at  Sempitera,  in  the  old  Oxford  days, 
we  had  an  A.  D.  C.  that  stood  rather 
high,  I  believe,  and  that  has  turned 
out  plenty  of  good  men  I  could 
name.  The  Dons  were  fairly  ac- 
commodating in  my  time,  and  the 
Sempitera  company  used  to  play  six 
nfsjhte  during  Comment,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  to  most  tremendous 
houses.  In  the  Long  we  used  to 
"  star"  the  provinces  for  a  month  or 
bo.  So  that  by  the  time  I  joined 
the  Q.BVt,  up  at  Bangalore,  I  had 
played  a  rather  extensive  round  of 
parts,  yon  see. 

*  Well,*  the  Count  went  on,  strok- 
ing his  moustache,  '  I  had  that  row 
with  the  governor,  poor  old  man  I 
and  he  insisted  on  my  selling  out 
and  coming  home.  Needs  must, 
you  know,  and  I  did.  And  when  I 
got  home,  he  had  made  up  his  ob- 
stinate old  mind  that  I  should 
marry  a  paragon  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, a  red-headed  Scotch  heiress, 
with  a  freckled  face  and  a  cast  in 
her  eye,  and  settle  down  at  the  old 
place  before  he  died. 

'  I  felt  reasonably  aggrieved  at 
being  brought  home  for  this;  de- 
clined, after  one  interview  with  the 
governor's  proityte,  to  carry  ont 


that  part  of  the  programme;  bat 
premised  dutifully  to  give  him  as 
much  of  my  society  as  he  liked 
during  the  shooting  and  hunting 
season.   Monsicu  r  mon  phe  is  some- 
what choleric  and  sudden,  and  he 
flew  into  a  frightful  rage  at  this. 
What  the  devil  did  I  mean?   Was 
I   not    an    insolent  poppy,  eh? 
Did  I  not  know  that  Cheveniog 
was   not  entailed,   and  that  he, 
the  speaker,  could  leave  it  to  his 
groom,  if    he    liked?     And,  by 

George!  if  I  didn't !    And  so 

on:  Sir  Anthony  and  the  Captain 
over  again,  and  no  stage  play  in 
this  case.  The  old  man  was  m 
bitter  earnest,  and  I  had  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  induce  me  to  many  Miss 
M'Crankie. 

*  The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  ve 
had  another  and  a  "final  row,  the 
Dad  and  I,  and  patted  asunder 
rather  sharply. 

'I  was  only  a  few  fives  to  the 
good  at  the  time,  and  as  the  night 
mail  rushed  Londonwards,  and  I 
lay  smoking  on  the  cushions  of  a 
vacant  carriage,  I  fell  to  thinkisg 
what  the  deuce  I  should  do  tO! 
things  came  square  again.  That 
the  old  man  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  in  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
so  I  never  doubted,  if,  of  course,  I 
made  the  pfoper  overtures.  Bat 
that,  under  Has  circumstances,  was 
just  what  I  had  settled  with  myself 
not  to  do.  Better  the  dinner  of 
herbs  and  freedom  than  fee  staDed 
ox  and  Miss  M'Crankie  therewith. 
The  only  question  waa,  how  I,  who 
couldn't  dig  and  wouldn't  beg,  was 
to  get  even  this  dinner  of  herbs 
when  my  ill-furnished  note-case 
should  be  empty.  Should  I  drive 
a  hansom  or  Australian  cattle?  or 
turn  billiard-marker  or  horse- 
chanter  ?  I  had  fallen  asleep  be- 
fore I  had  decided  for  either  line, 
and  only  woke  when  the  train  ran 
into  the  terminus. 

•  Meantime,  there  I  was  in  1^* 
don,  with  coin  enough  to  cany®6 
along  for  some  days  comfortably 
I  had  the  Micawber  faith  strong  » 
me  that  something  or  other  would 
turn  up— must  turn  up— in  that 
time. 

'  Something  did;  come  one,»uicr 
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— Tom  Plagio,  member  of  the  Dra- 
matic Anthers'  Society.  Tom,  who 
has  written  about  the  heaviest 
pieces  that  eyer  broke  a  manager's 
back,  has,  apparently  on  the  great 
ring  principle,  that  "weight  most 
tell/'  achieved  much  honour  and 
repute  in  his  vocation;  but  he  un- 
derstands rather  less  about  pictures, 
you  know,  Claude, .  than  he  does 
about  Tulu,  so  the  "  Jupiter  "  had 
selected  him  as  their  art-critic  that 
year.  I  met  him  as  he  was  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  Gallery,  with 
his  catalogue  under  his  arm,  por- 
tentous as  Bhadamanthus,  big  with 
the  fate  of  lots  of  you  fellows,  and 
anxious  to  deliver  himself  with  all 
convenient  speed-  "  Gome  and  dine 
to-night  at  the  Cothurnus  ?"  he  said, 
when  we  parted;  and  I  promised 
to  come.  Before  it  was  time  to 
dress  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  do,  and  rather  wondered  I  had 
been  so  long  in  doing  it.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  to  the 
boards;  get  Plagio  to  give  me  an 
introduction  to  some  good  provincial 
manager — I  was  modest,  you  see, 
and  didn't  want  to  blaze  forth  upon 
the  town  all  at  once— and  turn  my 
natural  liking  into  lucre. 

'I  argued  humbly  that  where 
puch  fearful  and  wonderful  sticks  as 
I  could  mention,  who  never  moved 
or  spoke  before  the  footlights  like 
anything  one  ever  saw  in  actual  life 
—that  where  these  people  made 
money,  there  was  a  chance  for  a 
gentleman  who  could  at  least  play 
like  one.  I  didn't  forget,  either, 
that  the  said  gentleman  might  find 
himself  by  no  means  upon  a  bed  of 
roses;  that  such  things  as  petty 
spite,  devouring  jealousy,  mean 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  unchari- 
tablenessare  notaltogether  unknown 
in  the  microcosm  of  a  theatre.  I 
remembered  the  warning  face  of  a 
certain  charming  Patty,  when, 
during  a  wait  in  the  u  Scrap  of 
Paper,19  in  which  she  was  playing 
Suzanne  de  Buseville  for  us  down 
at  the  Camp,  I  told  hers  half  in 
earnest,  that  I  should  take  to  the 
real  thing  some  day,  and  her  brief 
advice,  "  Don't  1"  I  remembered 
Jack  Chenevix's  experience.  He 
had  been  cast  for  Claudio  in  "Much 
Ado,"  with  old  Buddie  for  Benedick. 


Buddie  ruled  the  roast  at  the  Co- 
rinthian in  those  days,  and  bullied 
"  the  novice,"  who  happened  to  be 
only  too  good  for  his  part,  unspar- 
ingly at  every  rehearsal,  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  However,  Jack 
swore  sotto  voce,  and  bore  it,  though 
every  telling  line  he  had  to  speak 
which  could  be  cut  out  had  been 
cut  out  by  the  experienced  and 
ruthless  Buddie.  But  on  the  night 
Jack  quietly  restored  'one  ot  two  in 
which  Claudio  mimics  Benedick, 
and  hit  off  Buddie's  stage  grand  air 
so  admirably  that  the  house  shouted 
with  laughter,  and  the  old  boy, 
waiting  to  goon  at  the  wing, turned 
quite  green  with  envious  rage  under 
his  war-paint.  He  came  up  to  Jack 
during  the  first  wait,  and,  trembling 
with  wrath,  asked  him  how  ho 
dared  speak  those  lines. 

' "  Dared  speak  'em  ?"  Jack  re- 
turned, demurely ;  "  why,  it  was  all 
right,  wasn't  it?  I  thought  I'd 
caught  your  tone  and  manner  ex- 
actly, now  I" 

'  "And  how  date  you  catch  my 
tone  and  manner,  sir?"  gasped 
Buddie;  "a  novice  like  you  I  I'm 
an  old  favourite,  and  you  dare  try 
to  mimic  me  I  Mimic  mt\  Why, 
sir,  I  spoke  those  lines  like  an  actor 
and  a  gentleman,  and  you  grunted 
'em,  like  a  dam  pig  in  sUk  stockens, 
as  you  are  l" 

'  "  Ah  1"  Jack  said,  looking  atthe 
other  quite  calmly  through  his  glass 
— "ahl  old,  certainly.  We  won't 
say  anything  about  the  'actor*  or 
the  '  gentleman,'  you  know.  Only, 
Mr.  Buddie,  but  that  I  am  bound  to 
respect  your  gray  hairs,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  knocking 
your  venerable  head  off.  I'm  glad 
you  mentioned  the  'old '  in  time." 

'And  Jack  lounged  on  to  the  stage, 
leaving  Benedick,  in  elaborate  raven 
wig  and  lacquered  moustache,  ut- 
terly dumbfounded  at  this  unheard- 
of  style  of  treatment  But  it  an- 
swered: the  old  man  came  up,  all 
white  and  shaking,  presently,  and 
apologized;  and  though  he  bore 
Jack  no  particular  goodwill,  yet  he 
let  him  pretty  well  alone  after  that 
night 

'  I  thought  of  this,  and  a  lot  more, 
and  yet  kept  to  my  determination. 
There  was  nothing  else  that  I  could 

a  i  a 
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do  I  liked  the  notion  of  so  well. 
The  Dad  would  be  furious,  I  was 
oertain,  when  he  heard  of  it,  but  I 
didn't  trouble  myself  much  about 
that,  and  there  waa  no  one  else 
whose  opinion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  valued  a  rush.  So  I  dressed, 
and  drove  down  to  the  Cothurnus, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  first 
steps  in  the  matter  that  night,  and 
speaking  to  Plagio. 

'As  luck  would  hare  it  there 
was  dining  with  him,  besides  my- 
self, no  less  a  personage  than  Bo- 
nce Beddoe,  Esq*  sole  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  I.  B.  Cottonopolis. 
Tom  introduced  us,  I  liked  the 
look  of  the  roan  directly ;  and,  be- 
fore I  had  finished  my  whitebait, 
settled  thai  heahould  have  the  first 
offer  of  me. 

4 X  broached  the  business  by-and- 
by  in  the  smoking-room.  Tom 
atared ;  the  Manager's  shrewd,  keen 
eyes  locked  me  over-rnot  unap- 
provingly, I  flattered  myself 

'"Take  to  the  boards ?"  Tom 
repeated,  "Poohl  Tell  him  what 
a  tool  he  is,  Beddoe." 

1  "That  depends!1'  Beddoe  said. 
"  Quite  serious  ?w  he  asked  roe. 

' "An  one  of  Tom's  comedies,"  I 
replied. 

'  "  Hum  1"  the  Manager  returned, 
looking  me  over  again. 

*  "Well,  I  think  you'd  do,  Mr, 
Severne." 

« "  I  think  SQj  too,"  I  murmured, 
modestly. 

'  *'  Cut  it  in  a  week ;  6ee  if  you 
don't!"  Tom  observed. 

'  "  That's  very  likely,"  observed 
the  manager;  "but  I  say  I  think 
he'd  da  Fact  is,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  me  again,  "  I  happen  to 
know  what  you  can  da  1  never 
forget  *  face,  and  I  remembered 
yours  the  instant  I  saw  you  to- 
night Only  I  couldn't  remember 
where  I'd  seen  you  before.  Now  I 
know  where  it  was.  At  the  Twistle- 
tans\  down  in  Swampshire.  You 
played  De  Neuville  to  Mrs.  T.'s 
Madame  de  Fontanges.  I  had  the 
Swamptown  Theatre  at  the  time, 
and  they  sent  me  a  card  for  their 
first  night.  Yes;  you  ain't  a  novice 
gone  stage  mad,  Mr.  Severne— you'll 
do." 

'  This  was  satisfactory. 


* u  Perhaps  you'll  "bring  rao  o^rt?,, 
I  suggested. 

r  "I  would,"  he  returned,  wife 
flattering  promptness,  "only — " 
And  there  he  stopped,  frowning. 
"You  see,*  he  went  on,  prewitiy, 
"we  open  next  week  with  our  friend 
Plagio  s  highly  successful  dram, 
'Each  for  Himself/  and  the  puts 
are  all  cast  And  we  expect  the 
piece  to  have  a  run.  There  is  jost 
the  part  for  you  in  ft— "Vivian,  the 
lover.  Eh?"  he  questioned,  glanc- 
ing at  Tom. 

* "  Oh,  he'd  do  it  fast  enough,  yon 
know!"  the  latter  said;  "and  Id 
be  devilish  glad  to  have  him  instead 
of  that  leading  juvenile  of  yours— 
whatfs-his-name  ?" 

' "  Belverstone,"  tiie  Manager  re- 
plied. a  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  him.* 

' " But*  Tom  went  on,  to  me, 
"just  reflect,  Wilfrid • 

' "  I  have  reflected,"  I  sbM,  "and 
Pm  quite  in  earnest  Til  sign  any 
reasonable  agreement  you  like,  Mr. 
Beddoe.** 

'  Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
sucked  away  at  his  cigar. 

'  *  Yes,"  the  Manager  observed, 
n  you  might  get  sick  of  it,  you  see, 
and  then  I  should  be  left  in  a  hole, 
perhaps,  if  you  happen  to  draw. 
Well,  I  tell  you  what;  yon  shall 
come  down  to  us  and  open  as  Vivian, 
if  you  like.  The  riart  waute  a  gen- 
tleman to  play  it,  and  thai  fellow 
Belveratone  is " 

4U  A  howling  cad  1"  growled  Tom. 

*"  Perhaps.  But  popular,  rafter, 
with  the  pit/1  Beddoe  said.  "WIV 
ho  added,  to  me,  *  if  you  liketooomo 
down,  Til  do  what '  I  say.  We 11 
arrange  about  salary  and  that  when 
you've  been  with  us  a  week,  and 
have  felt  our  people's  pulse.  Ifiked 
your  De  Neuville  •  and  if  you  only 
play  this  as  well  I  shan't  nrfnd  the 
risk  of  a  row  with  Belverstane.  So, 
if  you  choose,  it's  agreed." 

1 "  Agreed,  then,  by  all  means  Y 

r  And  Horace  Beddoe  and  I  *o* 
hands  upon  it.  And  thatwwboir 
I  became  a  member  of  the  company 
of  the  T.  B.  Cottonopolis.  . 

'  The  manager  and  I  joturaeTcJ 
down  together  the  next  day;  *f 
on  the  day  after  I  "joined"  an  f> 
stage  for  a  a  rehearsal  of  "Ewh  f>[ 
Himself/1  having  found  ttoe  *•  reaJ 
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over  the  night  before  the  greater 
portion  of  Vivian's  'Mines*  as  they 
stood  in  a  greasy,  dogseared  MS. 
lately  under  study  by  Mr.  Howard 
Belverstone,  leading  juvenile. 

'  That  individual,  now  naturally  my 
mortal  enemy,  had  been  relegated 
without  very  much  ceremony  to  the 
rdU  of  "  Charles,  his  friend ;"  and 
scowled  at  me  when  I  came  on  with 
Beddoe  to  be  formally  introduced  to 
my  companions,  with  his  haughtiest 
stage-sneer, 

1  He  was  a  good  actor  enough  in 
his  lino,  and,  as  Beddoe  had  said,  a 
favourite  with  the  pit;  and  he  very 
reasonably  felt  aggrieved  at  having 
to  give  way  to  "  a  novice,"  and  re- 
linquish a  part  in  which  he  had 
counted  on  making  a  tremendous 
hit  By-and-by,  when  he  ,and  I 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  "  the 
novice"  had  won  his  spurs,  Howard 
Belverstone  confided  to  me  that  if 
he  had  known  what  was  in  me  he 
shouldn't  have  minded  so  much. 
Meantime,  he  scowled  at  me.  So 
truculently,  indeed,  that  I  very 
nearly  laughed.  A  presentation  to 
"  Mrs.  Leycester,  our  leading  lady," 
saved  me  from  the  committal  of  that 
fresh  crime,  however;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
verstone stalked  off  moodily  to  his 
wing. 

4  A  very  handsome  woman,  Mrs. 
Leycester;  tall,  rounded;  with 
plenty  of  fair  hair  of  her  own,  and 
an  effective  pair  of  bold  blue  eyes. 
She  received  me  very  graciously; 
thereby  rousing  fresh  wrath  against 
me  in  one  manly  bosom.  Howard 
Belverstone  adored  Amy  Leycester. 

'  "  Miss  Lane ;  Miss  Lovell ;  Miss 
Fitz-Clarence;"  the  manager  went 
on ;  "  and  Miss  Fane."  I  turned  to 
behold  Miss  Fane.  When  I  saw  her. 
Horace  Beddoe  and  all  the  rest 
seemed  to  disappear;  a  glory  of 
golden  hair  lit  up  the  dingy  stage; 
then  I  saw  one  face,  heard  one  voice 
make  sweet,  brief  music,  and  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  look  and  listen 
for  ever.  For  Miss  Fane  was  my 
Beatrice. 

*  Little  arutocrate  thai  she  looked 
that  morning  among  the  other 
women,  in  her  pla^in  stuff  gown  with 
its  white  cuffs  and  collar,  and  her 
boy's  straw  hat  with  the  Sempitern 
blue  ribbon  round  it! 


'  A  princess  in  disgu'se !  I  thought, 
while  I  stood  talking  to  her  for  a 
minute  or  two.  "  How  on  earth  does 
she  come  here?"  The  very  question, 
as  I  knew  afterwards,  Miss  Fane 
was  asking  herself  about  me. 

' a  Now  then,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men/' cried  the  stage- manager, 
coming  down  briskly  after  a  col- 
loquy with  the  head  carpenter; 
"now  then!  trail  begin*  if  yen 
please.  Mrs.  Fleming  dkcovejed 
R."  he  went  on,  reading  the  direc- 
tions for  the  opening  scene  from  the 
prompter's  copy;  "B.,  please,  Mrs, 
Leycester!*—  as  the  leading  lady 
blandly  pursued  her  amusement  of 
chaffing  the  irate  Belverstone  at  the 
opposite  wing;  and  only  deigned  to 
hear  the  third  orfourth  summons — 
•*  Mrs.  Fleming  discovered  B.  Helen 
B.G.    B.C.,  Miss  Fane,  please !" 

v  And  Miss  Rane  went  away  from 
me  to  be  discovered  R.O. 

'"That's  it!"  Mr. Mel ville conti- 
nued. "  Now,  clear  the  stage  these  I" 

'And  the  Btage  was  cleared; 
Horace  Beddoe  taking  up  a  position 
in  the  front  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  rehearsal. 

'  To  this  day  I've  vary  little  no- 
tion what  Tom's  piece  was  about  I 
saw  from  my  own  part  that  Helen 
Garew,  that  is,  Miss  Beatrice  Fane, 
and  I  had  one  scene— a  love  scene 
of  course — in  the  second  sot;  ga- 
thered that  the  said  Helen  was  a  de- 
pendent of  Mrs.  Fleming's  («  flirt- 
ing widow, with  a  husband,  supposed 
to  be  dead  years  ago,  turning  up 
from  Australia  just  in  time  to  bring 
down  the  drop  on  the  first  tableau) ; 
that  she  fell  fn  love,  after  the  proper 
amount  of  resistance,  with  the  wrong 
man,  Bertie  Titian  (myself) ;  and 
that,  after  the  equally  necessary 
amount  of  imbroglio]  all  ended,  hap- 
pily as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  she 
and  I.  Altogether  mine  wasn't  a 
bad  part,  I  thought;  and  it  proved 
even  much  better  than,  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  author  of  "  Each 
for  Himself/'  I  had  dared  anticipate. 
This  was  only  a  book-rehearsal ;  and 
ran  on  pretty  quickly  and  smoothly. 
In  the  first  act  I  was  only  on  to 
make  up  the  tableau;  in  the  second 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  da  Make  pas- 
sionate love  to  Helen  Care w,  most  of 
it ;  that  went  of  itselt  They  looked 
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on  from  the  wings  rather  curiously, 
the  rest*  to  see  how  "the  novice* 
that  Beddoe  had  been  fool  enough 
to  trust  a  lead  to,  would  comport 
himself— Bertie  and  Helen  haying  a 
clear  stage  for  ten  minutes. 

'  At  the  end  of  that  scene  I  got  a 
bravo!  from  Beddoe  in  the  front,  a 
nod  of  approval  from  Melville,  the 
stage-manager  (he  played  the  heavy 
villains  himself,  you  see,  and  knew 
I  shouldn't  interfere  with  him),  at 
the  O.P.  wing;  ironical  congratula- 
tions from  Mm.  Leyoeeter,  who 
hated  my  Helen ;  and  a  most  oom- 
plieated  seowl  from  ''Charles,  my 
friend/'  in  the  person  of  Howard 
Belveratone.  So  I  considered  I 
might  conclude  that  the  scene  had 
gone  well.  Odd  if  it  hadn't,  with 
my  little  princess  in  disguise  to  play 
to!  She  waa  delicious;  a  born 
actress,  and  a  born  princess  to  boot, 
I  could  have  sworn.  Again  I  mar- 
velled how  the  deuce  she  came  to  be 
playing  Horace  Beddoe's  ingSnut* 
on  the  boards  of  the  T.B.  Cottono- 
polis. 

*  Of  one  thing,  though,  I  felt  cer- 
tain after  that  first  rehearsal — that 
Bertie  Vivian  ought  to  make  a  hit. 
Of  another,  that,  in  my  hands,  it 
would,  supposing  the  Cottonopoli- 
tani  were  not  blindly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  Beiverstone.  It  was 
just  the  part  I  could  play,  that; 
especially  now  I  had  seen  my  Helen* 
with  all  my  "  penalties  w  as  a  "  no- 
vice "  and  a  new-comer,  I  thought  I 
had  my  ddbut  safe,  and  a  few  pounds 
to  spare.  Beddoe  thought  so  too. 
"  Yoa'll  do  I"  he  said,  when  we  left 
the  theatre  presently  together;  "I 
wasn't  mistaken  in  yon.  You'll 
make  that  rather  a  crack  scene  with 
little  Fane,  when  you've  looked  it 
over  a  time  or  two,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  " 

«" Thanks  to  her,  then/" I  re- 
turned, modestly.  "By  the  way, 
who  is  Miss  Fane  ?" 

'  The  Manager  glanced  at  me  side- 
ways out  of  his  shrewd  eyes. 

'"Who  is  she?"  he  repeated; 
"my  wgJnu&." 

'  "  Pooh !"  I  said,  wondering  what 
he  was  fencing  for;  "I  know  that; 
what  else  is  she?" 

'  "  A  very  good  little  girl,"  he  re- 
turned,   demurely;   "clever;  and 


popular,"— the  managerial  notion  of 
talent,  this— "and  draws  welL" 

'"That's  all  you  know  about 
her?" 

'  "What  else  should  I  want  to 
know?  What  do  you  want  to 
know?* 

'"Something  more  than  you're 
told  me." 

•  "  Curious,  eh  V 

9tr  Well ;  I  am  rather.  Somehow 
she  seemed  rather  out  of  her  proper 
element  among- 


*  u 


Among  those  other  women,  you 
mean,  eh  ?  Well,  Tve  thonght  so 
myself.  She  keeper  'em  pretty  well 
at  arm's  length,  though.  Has  no 
friends;  and  no  enemies  either  I 
believe.  They  all  like  her,  the 
women  do;  bar  the  Leycester,  per- 
haps, who's  jealous  of  everybody. 
And  the  men  more  than  like  her, 
without  one  of  'em  daring  to  make 
love  to  her.  Yes,  I  dorrfc  wonder 
you  fancied  she  looked  depaysA 
among  that  lot  However,  here  we 
are  at  your  door.  You'll  find  these 
Tory  comfortable  diggings;  they 
knowme  here.  And  come  and  dine 
at  five,  and  be  presented  to  Mrs.  B., 
will  you?M 

•With  which  hospitable  invita- 
tion the  manager  left  me.  I  went 
and  dined  at  five,  and  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  B.,  a  piquante  little  woman, 
who  played  soubrettes  and  bur- 
lesque princes.  Her  I  escorted  pre- 
sently to  the  stage-door;  and  then 
took  myself  off  to  witness  the  per- 
formance from  the  managerial 
box. 

'  Miss  Fane  was  playing  in  two 
pieces  that  night;  and  I  saw  so 
one  else.  When  the  curtain  fell  on 
her  for  the  last  time  I  rose  and  de- 
parted. 

«"Gad!»  I  solfloqu&ed  *s  I 
strolled  homewards,  smoking  one  of 
the  last  of  Carlin's  Cabafias  I  had  in 
the  world;  w  I'm  devilish  glad  I 
came  here.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea 
of  mine  to  take  to  the  boards.  I 
shall  be  worth  very  good  pay  to  our 
friend  Horace;  I  shall  inflict  a  little 
wholesome  punishment  upon  the 
Dad  when  he  knows  I'm  playing  » 
my  own  name ;  and  I've  lit  upon 
Miss  Fane.  Miss  Beatrice  line. 
Jolly  name !  Wonder  whether  ifo 
her  own?     The   Beatrice  is,  tH 
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swear.  I  only  know  one  Beatrice; 
and  she  looks  her  name  just  like 
this  one.  Yes;  it's  Beatrice,  all 
right  Wander  who  she  is?  Bah! 
what's  it  matter?  She's  the  dearest 
little  thing  I  ever  met,  bar  none  of 
you,  mesdamesl  And  she's  no  more 
business  to  be  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  than—than  I  have.  But,  after 
all,  I'm  obliged  to  do  it ;  I've  quar- 
relled with  the  Bad  about  Miss 
M'Crankie.  Ain't  I  glad,  by  the 
way,  I  did  quarrel  about  her,  now  ? 
Perhaps  she,  Beatrioe,  has  quar- 
relled with  her  Dad  about .  And 

perhaps,  Wilfrid,  my  boy,  you  are 
not  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  and 
hadn't  better  go  to  bed." 

'At  all  events  I  went 

'  Well ;  in  due  time,  I  made  my 
debut.  It  was  a  success.  The  Cot- 
tonopolitani  took  to  me  from  the 
first;  and  X  had  them  all  safe  when 
the  act-drop  fell  on  the  scene  be- 
tween Vivian  and  Helen.  They 
called  vlb  both;  the  whole  house 
was  shouting  my  name  and  hers. 

'"Go  on.  man!"  Beddoe  said, 
pulling  "back  the  guy-wire  of  the 
drop  with  his  own  hands  in  his  ex- 
citement. "  Go  on  I  Lead  her  on  I 
They're  so  pleased,  you  ought  to 
get  a  double  call    Now,  then  1" 

'lied  her  on,  all  quivering  with 
the  nerve-strain  of  that  last  ten 
minutes,  with  her  hair  all  loose  upon 
her  shoulders,  as  it  had  fallen  when 
I  had  caught  her  fainting  in  my 
arms  upon  the  stage  in  the  course 
of  the  business.  My  own  pulses 
were  beating  fast  and  hot*  too. 
They  cheered  us  again  and  again. 
It  is  worth  living  for,  that,  you 
fellows !  We  were  back  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  footlights,  out  of  the 
sight  of  that  sea  of  faces,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  prompt  wing;  the 
storm  of  applause  dying  away 
slowly. 

'  "  I'm  so  glad  1"  he?  eyes  said 
more  plainly  than  her  lips  to  me, 
as  I  let  her  go,  and  she  passed  on 
to  her  dressing-room. 

'"And  I  so  thankful— to  you!" 
I  returned. 

c "  Gallant  I"  Mrs.  Leycester's  voice 
said,  mockingly,  at  my  elbow.  And 
Mrs.  Leycester's  eyes  glanced  vi- 
ciously at  Miss  Fanes  retreating 
figura     The  leading  lady  hadn't 


had  a  call  this  time.  I  answered 
her,  with  much  presence  of  mind — 

'"No;  only  grateful,  Mrs.  Ley- 
oester.  Guess  what  I  must  be  to 
youl" 

'  "Tell  mel" 

(  The  bold  blue  «yes  looked  a 
challenge.  Prudently  I  declined  to 
accept  it 

'"1  dare  not!"  I  said. 

' "  Aboiddragoon,and  don't  dare!" 

'She  had  packed  up  the  "  bold 
dragoon,"  and  a  good  deal  more 
about  me,  uy  this  time,  yon  sea 
Melville  came  to  my  rescue  with  an 
imperious  stage-manager's— 

'"Stand  clear  there  1  Clear  the 
stage,  please  1"  followed  by  a  raking 
volley  at  the  men  in  the  "  flies." 
Under  cover  of  which  I  executed  a 
strategic  movement,  and  gained  my 
dressing-room. 

The  third  act  began,  and  ended 
triumphantly,  Plagio's  piece  waa  a 
success;  and  my  debut  a  hit  I 
went  home  that  night  under  an  an* 
gagement  to  Horace  Beddoe  for  the 
remainder  of  his  season* 

'I  think  I  fairly  earned  my  money, 
though  the  manager  was  liberal 
enough.  I  worked  hard,  and  didn't 
dislike  the  work;  played  aU  soorte 
of  parts  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sort*  of  people;  lived  a 
pleasant,  Bohemian  life,  and  didn't 
sigh  much  for  the  life  I  bad  left  be* 
hind  me.  My  cwrfrtres  fraternized 
after  a  bit,  when  they  got  used  to 
me,  Howard  Balverstona  and  all ; 
the  last  chiefly,  I  fanoy,  because  I 
resolutely  declined  the  flirtation 
which  Amy  Leycester, his  adorata, 
wished  to  engage  me  in,  and  left 
that  field,  at  all  events,  quite  tree  to 
him.  What  did  I  ears  about  the 
Leycester's  eyes  when  I  had  ouly 
eyes  for  my  little  Beatrioe?  How 
could  I  be  anything  but  bund  to 
madame's  tolerably  undisguised  ad- 
vances when  I  was  in  hot  pursuit 
of  some  one  else?  for  that  was  ex- 
actly what  I  waa  engaged  in;  it 
was  just  that  pursuit  that  made 
that  time  such  a  happy  one  to  ma. 
I  had  found  out— she  had  told  me— 
all  about  my  little  frincease  d&» 
paysee.  She  was  a  princess,  as  I 
had  guessed  directly  I  saw  her. 
There  waa  as  good  blood  in  her 
pretty  blue  veins  as  ran  in  my  own. 
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If  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  my 
own  prejudices  had  been  even 
stronger  than  they  were,  it  would 
have  mattered  little.  I  loved  her, 
all  the  more  when  I  knew  how  it 
was  she  came  to  be  where  I  had 
found  her.  I  had  nearly  hit  upon 
the  cause  that  night  I  had  walked 
home  Bmokingthe  big  CabafSa  and 
thinking  of  her.  Horace  Beddoe 
was  cognizant ,  thereof,  it  seemed. 
It  was  either  his  discretion,  or  some 
notion  that  I  might  be  wanting  to 
take  her  away  from  him,  the  best 
ingenue  he  had  ever  had,  that  had 
made  him  fence  -with  me  when  I 
epoke  to  him  of  her. 

'That  notion  of  his  tamed  oat  a 
correct  one.  I  did  want,  and  did 
'  mean,  to  take  her  away  from  him— 
to  take  her  to  myself,  if  she  would 
let  me.  One  day  I  told  her  so. 
'  'For  one  moment  I  held  her  in 
my  arms,  and  my  lips  held  her  lips. 
The  next,  she  had  broken  away  from 
me,  stretching  oat  trembling  hands 
to  bar  me  back  from  her. 

'My  wife?  How  could  I  marry 
her?  I  should  go  back  by-and- 
by,  she  said,  to  the  world  I  had 
left.  Could  I  take  her  with  me? 
Would  she  not  be  pointed  at,  spoken 
of,  as  one  who  had  no  right  to  be 
there  ?  Ought  my  wife  to  be  liable 
to  this?  No;  for  my  own  sake  I 
must  go  back  alone,  leave  her,  and 
forget  her. 

4 1  told  her  I  would  never  go  back 
at  all  but  with  her,  and  I  pleaded 
hard.  But  she  could  be  hard  too, 
all  the  harder  that  she  loved  me. 
She  kept  oat  of  my  sight  as  much 
as  she  could,  gave  me  no  word  but 
those  we  might  have  to  speak  to 
one  another— such  bitter  mockery 
some  of  them  seemed— on  the  stage; 
took  duenna-escort,  no  longer  mine, 
home  at  night;  href,  half-broke  her 
little  heart,  and  was  utterly  merci- 
less to  me.  It  was  no  longer  a  plea- 
sant time.  I  grew  savage  under 
my  punishment  at  last,  and,  the  day 
of  my  deliverance  from  my  bondage 
to  Beddoe  being  near  at  hand,  swore 
I  would  cut  Cottonopolis  and  go 
away  from  her— the  devil  knew 
Where. 

'  Mrs.  Leycester,  I  found  out  after- 
wards, had  a  good  deal  of  this  to 
answer  for.    In  her  spite,  or  her 


jealousy,  or  whatever  evil  feeling  ft 
was,  she  set  things  afloat  concerning 
my  Beatrice  and  me  that  bedeoed 
the  girl's  heart  yet  more,  and  played 
the  very  mischief  with  the  course  of 
my  true  love.  However,  never 
mind  Mrs.  Leycester.  I  pass  over 
those  evil  days  and  come  to  the  last 
of  my  stay  in  Cottonopolis. 

'  Every  dead  wall  in  the  Jrifloeus 
covered  with  huge  posters,  wbere- 
from  he-  who  ran  might  learn  that 
to-night  was  positively  tbe  eon- 
eluding  night  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  8e- 
verneJB  engagement,  and  that  that 
individual  would  play  Count  Priuli 
in  "  Retribution,*  supported  by  the 
company. 

*  Beddoe  had  chosen  the  piece, 
anticipating  it  would  prove  a-  tre- 
mendous draw  after  the  light  come- 
dies we  had  been  'favottrihg  our 
houses  with  of  late;  and  as  1  bad 
played  Priuli  pa*  d  pat  la  dozens  of 
times  and  liked  the  part,  I  made  no 
objection.  It  rather  suited  *ay  pie- 
sent  frame  of  mind,  too;  and  I  went 
down  to  the  theatre  that  morning 
for  a  final  rehearsal  very  mack  tie 
Count  indeed.  ,c  Retribution"  had 
been  very  liberally  mounted— an 
elaborate  "  set*  for  each  act— and  I 
could  hear  Melville  drilling  his  fel- 
lows over  the  intricate  -worinng-mto- 
place  of  the  boudoir  and  moonM 
garden-scene  of  the  third  act,  which 
was  to  bring  down  the  bowse,  as  I 
made  my  way  through  the  white 
-washed,  grave-smelling  passages 
to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

'As  I  came  down  towards  the 
rampe  I  oouM  hear  some  one  else- 
Horace  Beddoe,  Manager,  in  a  grot 
rage,  and  using  strong  language 
with  unusual  freedom. 

'  u  What  the  devil  is  the  metf; 
ing  of  this,  I  should  like  to  knowf 
he  was  asking  •everybody  wttlun 
hearing,  apparentty.  "HI!  •**» 
and  nonsense!  Shw  played  roll 
enough  last  night  for  her  own  bene- 
fit; and  now  I'm  to  believe  4*'* 
ill?  Itsad— dlfc!— aheoan'tM 
It's  sheer  spite.  She  knows  sbe  can 
put  us  in  a  hole;  that' there  afcj 
any  one  else  to  play  the  part;  ^ 
she'sill!  Yah!  it'ssickerong;  itfc 
upon  my  soul  \" 

<  And  Horace  Beddoe  SWoresga"1* 
and  executed  a  short  pa*  «ttf  &* 
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pressive  of  fury  and  disgust  His 
lost  twirl  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  ma 

* "  What's  the  row?"  I  asked. 

"'Bow?  Bead  that,  sir  I"  He 
thrust  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand 
and  danced  off  again.  The  other 
people  looked  on,  impressed.  No 
one  had  ever  seen  Beddoe  in  such  a 
state  before. 

'"Bead  that,  sir!  Afterthe  whole 
town's  been  billed  and  canvassed; 
after  we've  spent  Lord  knows  how 
nmoh  on  this  infernal  piece;  just 
when  we're  safe  to  make  the  greatest 
hit  we've  ever  made  here,  that 
woman  goes  and  says  she's  ill,  and 
can't  play,  and  sends  me  that  doc- 
tor's certificate!  Ha!  ha!"  And 
Horace  ground  hia  teeth  severely. 

'There  it  was,  certainly.  An 
orthodox  document,  signed  by  some 
local  M.D.,  and  setting  forth  that 
Mrs.  Leyceater  was,  in  his,  the 
M.D.'s»  opinion,  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
undertake  her  professional  duties 
•  that  evening. 

4  Now  Mis.  Leyceater  was  to  have 
played  Clarissa  de  Beauprg  to  my 
Count  The  performance  of  "Be- 
txibution"  that  night  was  now 
knocked  on  the  head* 

'"Well,"  the  Manager  asked, 
"devilish  pleasant  state  of  things, 
ain't  it?  What's  to  be  done?" 

'  Melville  had  come  down  by  this 
time  from  his  carpenters' rehearsaL 
Even  he,  olever  at  expedients  as  he 
was,  had  no  suggestion  to  make, 
but  stood  staring  blankly  at  his 
chief. 

'"It's  no  use,"  the  latter  said, 
after  a  long  pause ;  "  we  can't  make 
her  play,  I  suppose,  and  we  can't 
play  the  piece  without  her,  con- 
found her!  We  must  do  the  best 
-we  can,  and  improvise  a  bill  some- 
how; and  yet,  after  all  the  bother 
and  expense— —" 

•"Yes,"  Melville  chimed  in,  "it 
is  horribly  provoking.  Still  I  don't 
aeo  bow  we  can  do  it  without  her, 
as  you  say;  unless,"  he  broke  out, 
suddenly,   struck  with  a  brilliant 

idea, "  unless •     By  Jovel  the 

very  thing!" 

' "  What?"  Beddoe  asked, eagerly, 
u  what's  the  very  thing  ?" 

< "  Get  Miss  Fane  to  play  Olarisse," 
Melville    returned,    triumphantly. 


"She'd  do  it!— do  it  better  than  Mrs. 
L.,  I'll  swear.  And  there'll  be  time 
for  her  to  run  through  a  rehearsal 
this  morning.  She's  a  quick  study, 
and  olever.  She'll  pick  up  the  part 
at  once;  and  you  can  have  a  line  in 
the  bills  asking  their  kind  indul- 
gence—moment's notice — that  sort 
of  thing.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

'  The  Manager's  face  brightened 
at  once. 

'"You're  right,  Melville,"  be 
said;  "capital  notion  1  Yes;  she'd 
do  it  She's  a  favourite  with  'em, 
and  she'd  pull  us  all  through— if 
she  can  get  the  lines  in  time." 

' "  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that," 
the  other  returned,  confidently. 
"She'll  be  letter-perfect;  only 
there's  no  time  to  lose:  111  send  for 
her  at  once." 

'  And  Melville  hurried  away. 

'The  Manager  rubbed  his  hands, 
his  equanimity  quite  restored. 

•"The  very  thing,  ain't  it?" ho 
asked,  turning  to  me,  who  had  been 
quite  silent  during  the  colloquy. 

' "  Yes,"  I  answered,  as  coolly  as 
I  could.  Melville's  proposition  had 
sent  such  a  strange  thrill  of  plea- 
sure through  me  that  I  could  nave 
hugged  the  stage-manager  then  and 
there.  My  last  night,  and  Beatrice 
Fane  for  my  Clarissa! 

' "  Ha!"  Horace  continued, "  when 
Mrs,  L.  hears  this,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  we  have  her  down  here  again 
quite  recovered  and  ready  to  go  on. 
She  thought  we  couldn't  do  without 
her.  When  she  finds  we  can,  she'll 
bo  ready  to  howl  with  vexation  at 
having  given  suoh  a  part  up  to 
another  woman,  who'll  play  it  a 
deuced  sight  better,  I  believe,  and 
who  *haU  play  it  now,  whatever 
happens,  hy  jingo!" 

*  The  manager  kept  his  oath ;  it 
was  Beatrioe  Fane  who  played  the 
Count's  Olarisse  that  night 

'She  appeared  presently  in  re- 
sponse to  Melville's  hasty  summons. 
A  quick  flush  crossed  her  pale  face 
when  they  told  her  what  they  wanted 
of  her,  but  she  agreed  at  once, 

'The  last  rehearsal  began,  the 
only  one  Olarisse  would  get  She 
hardly  needed  that  An  old,  worn, 
much-scored,  Lacy'a  Acting  Edition 
of  the  piece  I  had  missed  of  late 
hadn't  been  days  in  her  hands  for 
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nothing.  She  gave  each  a  reading 
of  the  part  as  quite  astounded  Ho- 
race Beddoe. 

' "  She  onght  to  hare  had  this  line 
before,"  he  said  to  Melville.  "  The 
Leyoester  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
Shell  do  something  to-night,  the 
little  one  will.  That  third  act  will 
electrify  'em — electrify  'em,  sir !" 

'I  knew  that  too.  Even  those 
bons  bourgeois  must  catch  Romething 
of  the  fire  that  made  the  little  hands 
that  clung  to  me  burn  and  throb. 
My  Clarisse  was  shivering  with, 
fever.  Madame  de  Beaupre*  was 
likely  to  be  only  too  real. 

'  That  long,  wearisome  rehearsal 
ended  at  last.  She  drew  her  cloak 
about  her  and  moved  away.  I  fol- 
lowed, in  time  to  see  her  sink  down 
upon  a  sofa  that  stood  ready  to  be 
moved  on  for  the  opening  scene. 

'"Beatrice!  what  is  it?  You  are 
ill?" 

'She  looked  up,  so  pale,  poor 
child. 

' "  Only  tired,"  she  said.  "  But 
don't  be  afraid.  I  shall  be  quite 
strong  to-night  The  Count  shan't 
find  his  Clarisse  wanting,  I  promise 
you." 

' "  Don't  talk  like  that.  You  are 
ill.    You  shan't  play  this!" 

• "  I  will  play  it !  I  wouldn't  give 
it  up  for  the  world !    After  she  flung 

it  np 1    Ah!  how  glad  I  am! 

She  wanted  to  rob  you  of  a  last  suc- 
cess; but  you  will  have  it,  and  I 
shall  have  helped  you.  I  could  al- 
most forgive  her!"  she  muttered. 

"'Forgive  her  what?" 

'"Nothing.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  saying.  And  now  I  shall  go 
home  and  rest ;  it  won't  do  to  break 
down  to-night,  you  know." 

'  All  she  said  had  been  spoken  in 
the  strange,  feverish  excitement  that 
had  come  upon  her  during  the  last 
few  hours,  since  she  knew  she  was 
to  be  my  Clarisse. 

'I  drew  her  cloak  closer  about 
her  as  she  rose. 

'"Thanks,"  she  said;  "and  now 
au  revoir,  Monsieur  le  Comte !"  She 
was  going.   I  sprang  after  her. 

'"Let  me  take  you,  Beatrice,  for 
the  last  time !" 

'  She  stopped  and  turned,  laugh* 
ing.  The  soft  laughter  jarred  on 
me. 


•"Well,  come  then*  she  tn- 
swered;  "for  the  last  time.  Take 
me!" 

'  Through  the  whitewashed  pas* 
sage,  heavy  with  grave-yard  odours, 
into  the  street,  chilly  with  autumn 
rain. 

'  Walking  beside  her  as  she  hurried 
along,  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  her 
yet  once  more.  She  would  not  listen ; 
talked  wildly  of  this  and  that ;  then, 
suddenly  turning  on  me,  called  me 
cruel  to  speak  so  to  her.  Why 
would  I  torture  her?  what  had  she 
done  ?  What  I  wanted  could  never 
be;  she  had  told  me  why  before. 
After  to-night  I  should  go  back  to 
my  proper  place,  and  leave  her 
where  I  had  found  her,  and  forget 
her. 

'  And  with  that  bitter  word  on  her 
lips  she  was  gone.  I  had  iailed 
again.  The  girl's  pride  was  stronger 
than  her  love  for  me;  there  was  an 
end. 

'  I  wandered  about  under  the  rain, 
smoking,  I  remember,  hard  all  the 
time,  till  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
theatre  and  dress. 

1  When  I  got  there  the  curtain 
was  down  on  the  first  piece;  they 
were  "  setting "  Madame  de  Pom- 
menar's  salon  for  our  firstact  Mel- 
ville was  superintending,  dressed  for 
Morisset;  Beddoe,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  was  pervading  the  stage 
and  wings  generally. 

'"Tremendous  house  1"  he  found 
time  to  say  to  me;  "all  curious 
about  the  new  Clarisse,  I  hear.  Look 
sharp,  my  boy,  and  dress.  Weshall 
ring  up  in  ten  minutes." 

'  I  waited  about  a  little  while 
longer,  thinking  I  might  catch  fl 
glimpse  of  her  before  we  began;  but 
she  kept  close  in  her  dressing-room. 

'  The  orchestra  rattled  its  death- 
rattle.  I  knew  the  curtain  had  risen 
by  the  roar  of  applause  that  greeted 
my  Clarisse  as  she  came  down  with 
Madame  de  Pommenars  to  the  foot- 
lights. Then  came  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  the  voice  of  the  call-boy 
outside.  The  next  moment  I  had 
made  my  entry  through  the  centre 
folding-doors  of  the  salon.  She  had 
to  turn  and  see  me— she  alone.  To 
turn,  and  stand  there  with  her  eyes 
on  mine,  stricken  dumb  and  motion- 
less at  a  sign  from  me,  while  the 
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other  people  chattered.  White,  al- 
most haggard  in  its  feverish  emo- 
tion, her  face  seemed  not  her  face, 
but  the  real  woman's.  With  the 
first  words  I  spoke  to  Morisset  my 
own  self-consciousness  went  from 
me;  I  was  myself  no  longer;  was 
the  man  I  played.  The  Cottonopo- 
litani  saw  a  Count  and  a  Clarisse 
that  night,  at  all  events,  who  weren't 
acting.  The  sight  of  her  so  changed, 
my  love  for,  my  wrath  against,  her 
other  self,  strung  my  nerves  in  a 
terrible  tension  I  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. All  passed  as  in  a  dream.  As 
in  a  dream  I  heard  my  own  voice 
and  hers;  the  voices  of  the  other 
people;  Beddoe's  speaking  to  me 
now  and  then  when  I  came  off;  the 
voice  of  the  crammed  house,  that 
grew  louder  and  louder  each  time 
the  act-drop  fell.  Her  hands  when 
they  touched  mine,  were  now  chill 
as  ice,  now  hot  as  fire.  The  fever  of 
excitement,  the  passion  she  had  been 
trying  to  fight  down,  the  knowledge 
that  these  two  hours  were  to  be  our 
last  together,  transformed  her  for 
the  time.  To  you  two  that  trans- 
formation, so  absolute,  so  utter, 
would  have  been  something  fearful, 
as  I  said  just  now:  It  startled  our 
audience  into  enthusiasm,  that 
waxed  wilder  and  wilder  every  mo- 
ment. 

'You  know  the  piece;  you  may 
guess  how  our  scenes  went  We 
have  two  in  the  first  act— between 
the  man  with  a  vengeance  and  the 
neglected  girl-wife  of  that  gay  pro- 
fligate, De  Beaupr6,  for  whom  retri- 
bution to  match  his  crime  is  prepar- 
ing. What  that  retribution  is,  yon 
begin  to  gather  when  Morisset  has 
left  the  pair  alone  a  moment  No 
love  in  his  tone  whom  she  is  learn- 
ing to  love,  despite  all — to  love,  even 
while  she  shrinks  from  him  in  a 
vague  terror.  But  a  deadly  hate 
when  he  speaks  of  her  husband; 
who,  he  tells  her,  is  deceiving  her 
to-night,  as  he  did  yesterday,  as  he 
will  to-morrow.  She  asks  for  proof 
in  one  breath,  and  then  in  the  next 
denies  desperately  that  what  he  says 
can  be. 

'  The  proofs  are  ready  when  she 
chooses,  he  answers ;  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  her  promise  to  receive  them 
and  him,  alone;  on  those  muttered 


words  of  his,  that  tell  her  whole 
story,  as  he  watches  her  off,  and 
crushes  the  broken  fan  in  his  cruel 
hand— "She's  mine  at  last!  Bis 
heart  is  in  my  gripe !" 

'  The  two  brothers  meet  in  the 
next  act,  and  you  hear  Rodolphe  de 
Mornac's  story  in  detail.  Presently 
comes  De  Beaupr6,  to  chatter  and 
laugh  over  the  little  conjugal  lesson 
he  is  going  to  give  his  wife;  sits 
there,  playing  his  foeman's  game 
perfectly ;  uncovering  himself  in  such 
tranquil  unconsciousness  of  the 
deadly  blade  that  is  even  now 
poised  to  strike— the  blade  you  see 
in  De  Mornac's  hand  when  the  other 
is  gone*  the  good,  patient  sword 
you  see  him  kiss. 

'The  curtain  rises  on  the  third 
act  The  scene  is  Madame  de 
Beaupr6's  boudoir.  The  windows 
look  upon  a  moonlit  garden.  Clarisse 
sits  there  alone,  thinking  of  that 
dark,  stern  man  who  is  coming  there 
to-night  at  her  summons — thinking 
of  him,  and  trembling  for  herself. 
What  does  she  care  for  the  boy 
Victor's  boy's  love  when  he  pleads 
to  her?  That  love,  soon  to  be  sealed 
with  his  life,  never  touches  her;  the 
boy%  warning  only  rouses  icy  wrath 
against  himself,  for  the  Count's 
Clarisse  is  under  the  spell  he  has 
breathed  upon  her. 

Yet  she  can  struggle  against  it, 
once  more,  desperately.  De  Beau- 
pre  is  gone ;  that  mock-melodramatic 
letter  of  adieu  she  saw  him  write  is 
in  her  hand,  with  the  miniature  of 
herself  that  was  enclosed  in  it  She 
is  again  alone,  and  the  time  of 
Priuli's  coming  is  very  near.  The 
garden  gate  by  which  he  is  to  enter 
is  left  open.  If  he  found  it  shut — 
locked?  The  wall  is  too  high  to 
climb.  Yes;  she  will  prevent  his 
coming.  She  will  see  him  in  broad 
daylight,  when— when  it  will  be 
safer. 

She  waits  —  white,  and  with 
strained  eyes  and  ears — while  Bap- 
tists locks  the  garden  gate,  and 
brings  her  the  key.  Then  she  sinks 
down,  shivering,  but  with  the  deep 
sigh  of  a  great  relief.  "  Safe  for  to- 
night, at  least,"  she  mutters.  And 
at  that  moment  the  man  she  dreads 
and  loves  so  strangely  is  standing 
on  the  balcony  outside  the  window, 
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with  the  pale  moonlight  on  hiin, 
watching  her. 

'  He  opens  the  window,  and  comes 
down  towards  her,  so  softly  that  she 
never  hears  him.  Tet  she  feels  as 
if  his  eyes  were  on  her  now.  Slowly, 
shudderin^ly,  she  turns  her  head, 
and  sees  him. 

'"AhP 

'Not  a  scream,  for  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  stop  her,  hut  a  low,  feint 
moan,  as  she  cowers  down  before 
him. 

'  And  then  begins  the  great  scene 
in  the  piece— at  least  our  great  scene 
that  night 

'  The  silent,  breathless  noose  bong 
on  every  word  of  it,  utterly  carried 
away  by  the  strange  reality  of  what 
was  passing  before  their  eyes. 

'I,  like  the  real  man,  spoke  out  of 
a  lore  I  thought  lost;  the  hot,  bitter 
words  put  into  the  Count's  mouth 
came  hotly  and  bitterly  enough  from 
mine. 

'  And  that  child  there,  with  the 
fashion  of  her  face  all  changed,  with 
a  wild  broken  voice  I  could  not  re- 
cognise, with  a  helpless  wringing  of 
her  little  bands,  was  crouching  at 
my  feet— was  dragging  herself  on 
her  knees  towards  me,  praying  me 
to  spare  her. 

'Yes;  I  would  go,  if  she  bade 
me. 

'  "Not  to  anger."  And  her  arms 
were  stretched  out  passionately  to 
stay  me.  And  I  stop,  and  take  the 
hot  hands  in  mine.  Ah!  and  hold 
them  still,  for  she  is  quite  powerless 
now,  when  I  tell  her  what  my  love 
for  her  must  bring  upon  her. 

'Quite  powerless  she  lies  there; 
her  fate  must  be  what  I  will.  And 
I  grasp  my  vengeance  at  last 

'  A  step  on  the  stairs  without-^De 
Beauprl's.  In  another  moment  he 
will  be  in  the  room,  and  she  will  be 
lost  And  then— the  child  is  so 
helpless  and  so  innocent— comes  a 
tardy  pity  tor  her;  and  the  Count 
loosens  his  hold  and  lets  his  revenge 
slip,  and  leaves  her. 

'  And  on  him,  as  he  stands  for  a 
moment,  dark  in  the  moonlight* 
looking  through  the  open  window 
from  the  balcony;  on  her,  as  she 
falls  sobbing  hysterically  into  her 
husband's  arms,  the  act-drop  de- 
scends. 


'ArfcundarelapbroksibelieKV 

less  silence  in  the  front;  peal  afte 
peal  of  passionate  applause  rolled 
round  the  house.  It  rose  ca  mas*, 
and  called  for  ber  again  and  again. 

*  When  I  had  made  my  ground 
from  the  back  on  to  the  stage,  I 
found  her  with  a  little  group  about 
her,  lying  hall  tmootascaooa  in  the 
fcnteufl,  where  she  had  slipped  from 
BelverafoneVi  arms. 

'  The  manager  was  standing  a 
little  apart,  looking  excited,  sola 
little  frightened. 

4  "Itfe  been  too  mueh  for  her,  that 
last  scene,"  he  said  to  me.  "Sfee 
flung  herself  into  the  part  a  little 
too  far.  I'm  afraid  she's  tainted. 
Bat,  by  Jove!  she  electrified  'm, 
didn't  she?    I  raid  she  would." 

♦I  pushed  my  way  with  scant 
ceremony  through  the  group.  0& 
of  the  women  was  bathing  »J 
(Harissefe  forehead  with  earn^ 
Cologne  and  water;  the  ethers  stood 
looking  on  helplessly.  I  cared  little 
enough  now  for  their  presenca  1 
bent  over  my  poor  pale  darling,  am 
called  her  by  her  name,  and  said-- 
God  knows  what,  out  words  tha. 
brought  her  back  to  life  again,  *>J- 
how. 

'  Beddce  hurried  up.      A      t  . 

'"Better,  Miss  Faner  heasked. 
"That's  right  You  were  map*6' 
eent-u»played  only  too  well.  l**e 
her  on,"  he  whispered  to  me; 
*  they're  yelling  for  yea  both ,m 
mad.  They'll  pull  the  boose  down 
if  they  don't  see  her."    , 

'"Let  them,"  I  answered,  sa- 
vagely. And  then,  ae  I  d*6*  Jf 
hand  under  my  arm-*  Letn*  J* 
you  away  from  this*  Beatrioa-taw 
you  home.    Tou  shan't  go  on! 

•* Take  her  away*    ft*!.? 

on!"    Beddoe    repeated,  m  *K 

wrath.     "Perhopi  pmll  J*  I00* 

enough  to  tell  me  what  the  ow 

yon  mean  by  that,  Mr*  Severn*  ** 

master  here,  I  think,"         ,     „ 
'And  Horace  BeAioe  raged  a vay 

for  Borne  little  time,  I  betew; J 
neither  heard  nor  replied  to  ^ 
The  cries  for  her  in  the  front  gw* 

fiercer  every  moment.  mm* 
hurried  back  to  us  from  the  p^P* 

tor's  wing.  ,.  (n 

"'Now,  Miss  Ifcne,"  be  swUJ 

his  sharp,  business-like  tone;  M  w 
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will  sec  you.    The  piece  curt  go  on 
till  you've  shown." 

4 1  broke  out  with  something  that 
made  Melville  stare,  and  the  Ma- 
nager was  wild.  But  she  answered, 
drawing  her  hand  from  my  aim  as 
she  spoke— 

'"I  am  quite  ready.  Will  you 
tekemeon,  Mr.Severne?"  And  as 
she  walked,  quite  firmly,  down  to 
the  side—"  the  play  must  be  played 
out,  you  know" 

•  'And  I  did  lead  her  on  toreeeive 
her  ovation,  hardly  knowing  that  I 
was  doing  so;  and  the  play  was 
played  out. 

*  But  when  my  Clarisse  knelt  pre- 
sently over  De  Beaupre*  in  the  last 
scene,  with  the  last  words  she  had  to 
speak,  the  fictitious  strength  that 
had  supported  her  till  then  went 
from  her,  and  she  fell  back  all  cold 
and  lifeless. 

'The  Gottonapolftani  never  saw 
her  again.    She  was  quite  deaf  to 


all  their  clamour  for  her;  and 
Beddoe  had  to  go  before  them  to  ex- 
plain. 

'  It  was  many  a  long,  anxious  day 
before  she  knew  my  voice  again. 
That  night  had  been  too  much  for 
her;  fever  fastened  on  her,  and 
nearly  robbed  me  of  my  darling— 
for  mine  she  was ;  I  heard  it  from 
her  own  lips  by-and-by,  when  my 
love  had  conquered  her. 

'Horace  Beddoe  lost  his  best  tu- 
genue,  and  I  won  my  wife.  The  l>ad 
ran  mad  for  a  certain  time  when  ho 
heard  of  it,  and  cast  me  off  for  ever ; 
that  is,  till  he  saw  my  Clarisse,  and 
heard  her  story.  Then  the  dear  old 
boy  went  down  before  her  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  forgave  all  my 
iniquities,  and  carried  us  both  away 
down  to  Chevening. 

'And  so  ends  my  love  story. 
Claude  is  past  praying  for ;  butob, 
my  oynical-gmifing  Monti,  may  yours 
end  as  fairly !' 


s& 
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MT  PIRST  AND  LAST  STEEPLE-GHASE. 


rr  the  year  T859,  the  Irish  militia 
regiment  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  a  commission  was 
disembodied ;  but,  as  a  reward  for 
our  distinguished  services  at  Forts- 
mouth,  where  we  mounted  guard 
daily  on  the  dockyards  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  each  subaltern 
was  presented  with  a  gratuity  of  six 
months'  pay— a  boon  that  must  have 
been  highly  appreciated  at  the  time 
by  our  much-enduring  and  long- 
suffering  tailors,  into  whose  pockets 
most  of  the  money,  in  the  end, 
found  its  way. 

Dick  Maunsel,  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant, and  myself  were  cousins, 
and  (as  the  old  chief  never  lost  a 
chance  of  telling  us  when  we  got 
into  trouble)  'always  hunted  in 
couples/  Our  father's  allowance 
had  been  liberal.  We  were  free  from 
debt— that  '  Old  Man  of  the  6ea,' 
which  too  often  hangs  like  a  mill- 
stone about  the  British  subaltern's 
neck— and,  finding  ourselves  at 
liberty,  as  a  matter  of  coarse  deter- 
mined to  go  off  somewhere  and  get 
rid  of  our  pay  together.  Much  beer 
and  tobacco  was  consumed  in  the 


various  'corobberys'  held  to  talk 
the  matter  over ;  and  at  length,  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  take  a 
lodge  at  a  6maU  watering-place, 
well  known  to  both,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  and  there 
abide  until  something  better  turned 
up. 

I  don't  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  could  have  made  a  much 
better  choice.  The  salmon  and  sea- 
fishing  were  excellent;  when  the 
shooting  season  came  round,  most 
of  the  moon  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  free  to  us.  The  summer  had 
been  unusually  hot;  we  were  tired 
of  town  life,  and  longing  to  divest 
ourselves  of  the 'was  paint,'  'bury 
the  hatchet,'  and  get  away  to  some 
quiet  bay  in  the  Atlantic,  where  wo 
could  do  what  seemed  right  in 
onr  own  eyes,  free  from  the  eternal 
pipeclay  and  conventionalities  with 
which  we  had  been  hampered. '  Last, 
not  least,'  at  a  ball  given  before  the 
regiment  left  Ireland,  we  had  met 
two  girls,  sisters,  who  usually  spent 
the  season  there,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  beliove  they  had  hit 
us  so  hard  we  wero '  crippled '  from 
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flying  very  far.  So,  after  an  im- 
partial distribution  of  the  regimental 
plate,  and  a  rather  severe  night  at 
mess,  to  finish  tho  remains  of  the 
cellar,  we  bade  farewell  to  onr  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  fonnd  ourselves 
once  more  in '  dear  old  dirty  Dublin/ 
en  route  for  the  south. 

One  evening,  alxmt  six  weeks  after 
our  arrival  at  Aunnghmore,  we  were 
lying  on  the  cliffs,  watching  the 
trawlers  as  they  drifted  slowly  up 
with  the  tide.  The  day  had  been 
dark  and  misty,  with  some  thunder 
far  out  at  sea;  but  it  cleared  up 
as  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  was 
pointing  out  to  Dick,  who  had  been 
unusually  silent,  tho  remarkable 
likeness  between  tho  scene  before 
us  and  one  of  Turner's  best- known 
pictures,  when  he  interrupted  me 
suddenly,  saving — 

'  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  Frank.  "When 
a  boy,  I  remember  starting  one 
morning  with  poor  Ferguson  (the 
owner  of  Harkaway)  to  ride  one  of 
bis  horses  in  a  private  match.  Wo 
took  a  short  cut  across  an  old  moun- 
tain road,  and  coming  out  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  which  commanded 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Ireland, 
I  pulled  up  my  horse  to  call 
Ferguson's  attention  to  it.  **For 
heaven's  sake,  sir/'  he  said,  im- 
patiently, "  think  on  something  that 
will  do  you  good."  And  just  at  this 
moment,  old  man,  I  feel  half  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  How  much 
money  have  you  left?' 

Without  speaking,  I  handed  him 
my  purse,  the  contents  of  which 
he  counted  slowly  over,  saying,  •  I 
think  we  shall  have  enough.' 

'  Enough  for  what  ?'  I  asked. 

•  For  a  ball/  he  replied,  coolly. 
'  The  people  here  have  been  very 
civil  to  us,  and  we  owe  them  some 
return.  There  are  plenty  of  girls 
iu  the  neighbourhood  to  make  a 
very  good  one:  men  are  scarce ;  but 
we  can  ask  the  "  Plungers**  over 
from Barracks.  Besides,  I  pro- 
mised Emily  last  night,  and  there's 
no  getting  out  of  it.' 

I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that 
the  regiment  didn't  get  out  of  the 
last  under  a  couple  of  hundred,  and 
that  we  had  not  half  that  between 


us. 


'My  dear  fellow/   he    replied, 


'  this  is  quite  another  affair  alt  > 
pet  her.  We  can  borrow  the  CiuS 
archery  tent  for  a  ball-room.  Tbcr»> 
arc  many  things,  game,  &c.t  to  be  had 
f->r  nothing  here.  My  sisters  aro 
coming  over  on  a  visit;  they  will  lo  >1 
after  the  details.  It  will  bo  a  grui: 
success,  and  we  shall  only  have 
wine  and  lights  to  pay  for/ 

'And  how  far/  I  asked,  with  a. 
slight  sneer,  'will  the  money  left 
go  in  getting  those,  not  to  speak  u 
other  essentials  that  must  be  pro- 
vided?' 

'  I  have  arranged  all  that  as  well,' 
answered  Dick,  with  tho  air  of  a 
man  who  had  thoroughly  mastered 
tho  subject  '  The  races  here  come 
off  the  end  of  August.  There  is  a 
50?.  Plate  to  be  run  for  on  the  hat, 
and  a  steeple-chase  as  well.  I  know 
all  the  horses  likely  to  start  With 
one  exception  (Father  B.'s)  ours 
can  give  them  a  stone  for  either 
event.  Tho  priest  can't  run  his 
horse:  tho  new  bishop  has  been 
down  on  him.  We  can  send  for 
ours:  plenty  of  time  for  a  rough 
preparation.  Thanks  to  the  In.: 
weather,  and  that  confounded  drill, 
you  can  still  ride  eleven  stone. 
There  now,  what  more  do  you 
want?  Come  along  to  the  lodge, 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over 
comfortably/ 

I  certainly  had  my  misgivings 
as  to  the  practicability  of  Dick's 
scheme,  but  knew  him  too  long  and 
well  to  doubt  his  attempting  it  at 
all  events.  I  could,  of  course,  refuse 
to  join,  and  leave  him  to  his  own 
devices ;  but  we  had  pulled  through 
too  many  scrapes  together  for  that 
To  do  him  justice,  he  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  whatever  he  undertook; 
and  whether  it  was  owing  to  hi* 
eloquence,  some  of  his  father's  old 
claret,  or  both  combined,  before  wa 
separated  that  night  I  had  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  his  plans. 

We  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
our  preparations.  Within  a  week 
the  horses  had  arrived ;  then  Dicta 
sisters—two  fine,  light-hearted  girls, 
full  of  fun  and  mischief,  came  over. 
After  that  there  was  no  rest  far  me. 
No  unhappy  adjutant  of  a  newly- 
embodied  militia  or  volunteer  regi- 
ment ever  had  more,  or  a  grater 
variety  of  work  on  hand.    SanrisB 
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generally  found  me  in.  the  saddle, 
giving  the  horses  a  gallop  on  the 
Bands—a  performance  which  had  to 
be  repeated  twice  daring  the  day, 
Dick's  weight,  some  sixteen  stone, 
preventing  him  from  giving  me  any 
assistance.  I  was  overhead  in  love, 
besides,  and  four  hours  at  least  had 
to  be  devoted  to  the  object  of  my 
affections.  We  kept  open  house; 
game  and  fl  ah  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  larder,  and  the  girls 
were  always  wanting  something  or 
other  from  the  neighbouring  town, 
which  they  declared  only  I  could 
get:  so  between  all,  my  time  was 
fully  occupied,  and  seemed  to  fly. 

If  Mir.  Mill's  bill  for  giving  ladies 
the  franchise  had  been  in  force  then 
I  think  Dick  and  myself  would  have 
had  a  fair  chance  of  representing 
tho  county.    So  soon  as  our  inten- 
tion to  give  a  race  ball  was  known,  we 
became  the  most  popular  men  in 
it.    Offers  of  supplies  and  assistance 
came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 
Hate,  china,  and  glass  arrived  so  fast, 
and  in  such  quantities,  the  lodge 
could  not  contain  them,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pitch  the  tent.    As  tho 
time  drew  near,  the  preparation  and 
bustle  increased  tenfold.    Our  life 
was  one  continual  pic-nic.    From 
early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
the  house  was  crowded  with  girls, 
laughing,  flirting,  trying  on  Dall- 
dresses,  and  assisting  in  the  deco- 
rating of  the  tent.  We  never  thought 
of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  but  took 
it  where,  when,  and  how  we  could. 
At/  de  mi!  I  have  been  in  some 
hospitable  houses  since,  where  the 
owner  kept  chefs,  and  prided  them- 
selves, not  unjustly,  on  the  quality 
of  their  cellars ;  but  I  never  en- 
joyed anything  so  much,  and,  I 
fear,  never  shall,  as  those  scrambling 
dinners,  though  the  bill  of  fare  often 
consisted  of  cold  grouse,  washed 
down  by  a  tankard  of  beer— taken, 
too,   standing  in  the  corner  of  a 
pantry,  surrounded  by   a  host  of 
pretty  girts,  all  of  them  engaged  in 
teasing  and  administering  to  my 
wants. 

Early  one  morning,  about  a  week 
before  the  races  were  to  come  off,  I 
was  engaged  as  usual,  exercising 
Dick's  hunter  on  the  course,  when, 
at  a  little  distance,  I  saw  a  horse  in 


body-clothes,  cantering  along  with 
that  easystride  peculiar  to  thorough- 
breds. For  some  time  the  rider  ap- 
peared anxious  to  avoid  me,  in- 
creasing the  pace  as  I  came  near, 
until  the  animal  I  rode,  always  head- 
strong, broke  away  and  soon  ranged 
alongside. 

'  Whose  home  is  that?'  I  inquired 
of  the  groom. 

'  My  master's,  year  honour/  he  re- 
plied, without  a  smile,  slackening 
his  pace  at  the  same  time,  as  mine 
raced  past 

When  I  succeeded'  in  pulling  up 
again,  the  fellow  was  galloping 
away,  in  another  direction.  I  had 
seen  enough,  however:  there  was 
no  mistaking  those  flat,  sinewy 
legs.  So,  setting  the  hone's  head 
straight  for  the  lodge,  I  went  up 
to  Dick's  room.  He  was  in  bed, 
but  awake;  and  though  his  lace 
slightly  lengthened  when  I  told 
him  I  was  certain  the  priest's  horse 
had  arrived,  he  answered  coolly 
enough — 

'You  need  not  look  so  serious, 
Frank ;  at  the  worst,  it  is  only  a 
case  of  selling  "  Madman,"  and  I 
have  had  a  good  offer  for  him.  It 
is  too  bad  of  the  priest,  though,  to 
spoil  our  little  game.  They  told  me 
the  bishop  had  sat  on  him ;  but  of 
course  he  will  run  in  another  name. 
I  should  have  known  an  old  fox 
like  that  would  have  more  than  one 
earth.  He  won't  be  able  to  go  in 
for  the  double  event,  that  is  certain. 
His  horse  can't  jump.  The  steeple- 
chase is  ours:  so  come  and  have  a 
swim.  After  breakfast  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done.' 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  priest's  horse  had  carried 
off  a  Queen's  Plate  at  the  Curragh, 
and,  safe  and  well  at  the  post,  could 
win  as  he  pleased.  It  was  too  late 
for  us  to  draw  hack,  however,  even 
if  we  were  disposed  that  way.  The 
invitations  for  the  ball  (which  was 
to  come  off  the  night  of  the  races) 
were  out  So,  consoling  ourselves 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  we  continued  our 
preparations,  looking  well  after  the 
horses,  determined  not  to  throw 
away  a  chance. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
The  day  before  the  race,  so  ardently 
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looked  forward  to,  arrived  at  last 
I  had  been  engaged  in  unpacking 
the  flowers  that  were  arriving  all 
the  afternoon  from  the  neighbour- 
ing conservatories,  while  Dick  was 
amusing  himself  brewing  cold  punch 
in  the  lodge.  The  girls  were  out 
walking;  and,  when  my  work  was 
over,  I  took  a  stroll  along  the  beach 
to  meet  them.  Up  to  this  time  the 
weather  had  been  glorious;  such  a 
summer  and  autumn  as  few  could 
remember:  but  now  I  saw,  with 
some  anxiety,  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  an  unfavourable  change. 
Although  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred,  the  ground-swell  broke  hea- 
vily on  the  bar,  and  there  was  a 
greenish  look  in  the  sky  where  the 
sun  was  setting,  that  boded  no  good. 
The  curlews  were  unusually  noisy, 
their  clear  shrill  whistle  resounding 
on  all  sides,  and  large  flocks  of  sea- 
birds  were  flying  in  towards  the 
land.  A  fishing-boat  had  just  made 
fast  to  the  pier,  and  the  owner  came 
forward  to  meet  me. 

'  What  luck  this  evening,  Bar- 
ney?' I  inquired. 

'  Just  middlin',yer  honour.  There's 
a  dozen  of  lobsters,  a  John  Dory, 
and  a  turbot.  Ill  send  them  to 
the  lodge.  The  oysters  went  up 
this  morning— iligant  ones,  they 
wor;  raal  jewels.' 

'  All  right,  Barney— what  do  you 
think  of  the  weather?' 

'  Sorra  one  of  me  likes  it,  at  all. 
Them  thieves  of  seals  are  rollin' 
about  like  purposes,  and  it  isn't  for 
nothin'  they  do  that  same.  It'll  be 
a  Ballintogher  wind,  too,  before 
long,  I'm  thinkinV 

'  A  what  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'The  very  question  the  captin 
axed  my  brother.  It  was  the  first 
time  iver  he  went  to  say,  and  they 
wor  lyin'  somewhere  off  Afrikay. 
The  captin  was  walkin'  the  quar- 
ter-deck, when  my  brother  comes 
up  to  him,  and  says,  "  Captain  Les- 
lie, you  had  better  shorten  sail." 

'  "  Why  so?"  ses  the  captin,  very 
sharp. 

'"Bekase  it's  a  Ballintogher 
wind." 

'  '*  And  what  the  d— 1  wind  may 
that  1*  ?" 

'  "  Oh  murther !"  ses  my  brother. 
"  Tbero  you  are,  wandherin'  about 


the  world  all  yer  life,  and  didn't 
hear  of  a  Ballintogher  wind,  when 
there  isn't  a  gossoon  in  mycam- 
thry  doesn't  know  the  village  it 
comes  from,  an9  that  it  after 
brought  anything  but  cowld  storm 
and  misforthin'  along  with  it* 

<  Well,  with  that,  they  all  tax  to 
laughin'  like  to  split  their  aides  at 
my  brother,  an'  the  captin,  be 
towld  him  to  go  forrid  and  mind 
his  work;  but  faith,  they  wont 
laughin'  two  hours  aftfaer,  when  the 
ship  rowled  the  mastBOut  of  her,  and 
they  wor  wracked  among  the  hay- 
thens.  But  wind  or  no  wind,  yer 
honour,  I  suppose  the  races  will 
come  off?* 

'So  I  hear,  Barney.' 

'  I'm  towld  there's  to  be  a  fight 
between  the  Flahertys  and  the 
O'Dormells;  but  shore  av  the 
priest's  there,  it's  no  use  for  them  to 
try.' 

'Why  not,  Barney?' 

*  He's  mighty  handy  with  a  hunt- 
ing-whip, an'  has  got  a  bad  cane 
besides.  He  hot  Mickey  Devine  over 
the  head,  for  tryin'  to  rise  a  row  at 
the  fair  of  Dingle,  and  left  a  bole  is 
it  you  might  put  your  fist  m.  It 
was  no  great  things  of  a  head,  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  faith,  he's  qoare 
in  it  at  the  full  of  the  moon  iver 
since.  He  eursed  Paddy  Keolaghan, 
too,  last  Easter,  an'  the  luck  left 
him.  His  nets  wor  carried  away, 
the  boat  stove  in,  and  the  pig  died. 
I  don't  give  in  to  the  pig  myself, 
for  they  let  him  get  at  the  long  line* 
either  they  wor  baited;  and  sure 
enough  when  the  cmythur  died, 
there  was  fifteen  hooks  in  his  in- 
side, enough  to  loll  any  baste.  Be- 
sides his  reverence  is  very  par- 
tikler,  an'  wouldn't  curse  a  Chris- 
tian out  of  his  own  parish;  but  ift 
not  lucky  to  cross  nim  any  how; 
an'  if  he's  there  to-morrow,  sons 
bit  of  fun  we'll  have.  They  say  yer 
honours  are  for  givin'  a  ball  aftber 
the  races.' 

( So  we  are,  Barney ;  and  that  re- 
minds me— tell  the  girls  to  come 
up  the  next  night,  and  we'll  gto 
them  a  dance  before  the  tent  ^ 
taken  down.' 

*  Long  life  to  yer  honour!  It'8 
proud  and  happy  they  will  to.*? 
go.   Here's  the  young  ladies  comin. 
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Goodevemn',  sirl  We'll  be  on  tho 
coorse  to-morrow,  an'  see  you  get 
fair  play  anyhow.' 

The  tent-ropes  flapped  ominously 
that  night  as  we  turned  in,  and  be- 
fore morning  a  storm  oameon  which 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  when  our 
party  assembled  for  breakfast,  and 
looked  oat  disconsolately  enough  at 
the  boiling  sea, dimly  visible  through 
the  driving  rain  and  spray  that 
dashed  in  sheets  of  water  against 
the  glass.  Already  numbers  of  the 
peasantry  on  their  way  to  the  course, 
were  staggering  along  the  road, 
vainly  trying  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  furious  blast  which  made 
the  very  walls  of  the  lodge  shake. 
Taking  advantage  of.  a  slight  lull, 
we  managed  to  get  a  young  fir-tree 
propped  up  against  the  pole  of  the 
tenVand  had  just  returned  to  the 
house  when  a  well-appointed  four- 
in-hand  came  at  a  sharp  trot  up  the 
avenue. 

'Here  oome  the  Plungers/  said 
Dick.  'Plucky  fellows  to  drive 
over  tfrarteen  miles  such  a  mom* 

«&•' 
While  ho  was  speaking  a  dozen 

bearded  man  got  down  and  stalked 
solemnly  into,  the  zoom.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  ladies  of  our  party 
made  their  appearance,  and  before 
long  the  new  comers  were  busily 
engaged  in  some  fashion  or  another. 
I  have  often  admired  the  way  in 
which  Irish  ladies  contrive  to  mako 
the 'lords  of  the  creation'  useful, 
but  never  saw  it  more  strongly  exr 
amplified  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Here  you  might  see  a  grave 
colonel  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  lobster  salad ;  there  a  V.C. 
opening  oysters  as  industriously  as 
an  old  woman  at  a  stall ;  while  in  a 
snug  corner,  a  couple  of  comets 
were  filling  custard  cups,  and  ar- 
ranging flowers.  To  do  the  gallant 
fellows  justice  they  accepted  the 
situation  frankly,  and  set  to  work 
like  men,  while  at  every  fresh  blast 
the  girls'  spirits  seemed  to  riso 
higher ;  and  before  long  a  merrier 
party  could  hardly  be  found  any- 
where. Twelve  o'clock  had  now 
oome  round,  at  which  time,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  the  day  must 
clear  up;  and  a  slight  gleam  of 
watery  sunshine  appearing,  we  all 
vol.  xn.— ho.  LXII. 


started  to  carry  the  things  over  to 
the  supper-room  of  the  tent  As  wo 
mustered  a  tolerably  strong  party, 
in  less  than  an  hour  this  was  ef- 
fected, not,  however,  without  sun- 
dry mishaps;  one  poor  cornet  being 
blown  right  over  a  fence,  into  a  wet 
ditch  with  bis  burden. 

We  were  all  so  much  engaged 
laying  out  the  tables,  that  the  in- 
creasing darkness  of  the  day  was 
scarcely  remarked  until  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder  which  broke 
directly  overhead,  made  the  boldest 
pause  for  a  moment  in  his  occupa- 
tion. The  storm,  which  had  gone 
down  considerably,  burst  forth 
again  worse  than  ever,  the  tent  polo 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  fishing-rod, 
and  the  fir-tree  we  had  lashed  along- 
side for  additional  security  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  come  down 
by  the  run.  Matters  were  l>cginning 
to  look  serious,  when  Dick,  snatch- 
ing a  carving-knife  from  the  table, 
cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
tent,  through  which  we  all  bolted 
into  the  open  air.  Hardly  hajjl  we 
got  clear  of  the  ropes,  when  the 
tent-pole  snapped,  the  pegs  gave 
way,  the  roof  flew  off  down  the 
wind,  and  with  a  crash  of  broken 
glass  heard  distinctly  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  sea,  the 
whole  fabric  came  to  the  ground, 
burying  all  our  materials  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  supper  iu  the 
ruins. 

All  was  over  now, — *  the  stars  in 
their  courses'  had  fought  against 
us.  There  was  no  use  in  contend- 
ing against  fate  and  the  elements; 
so,  after  seeing  the  girls  safe  in 
shelter,  and  leaving  the  dragoons  to 
test  the  merits  of  Dick's  cola  punch, 
I  filled  my  largest  pipe  with  the 
strongest  cavendish,  and  had  walked 
round  to  the  lee  of  the  house,  to 
blow  a  cloud  iu  peace,  and  think 
over  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when 
a  window  opened  above,  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  bright,  sunny  face 
framed  against  the  dark  scowling 
sky,  and  heard  a  voice  call  out, 
'  Wait  there  one  moment,  Prank,  I 
am  coming  down,' 

Without  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
the  face  disappeared,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  a   small  slight 
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figure,  closely  muffled  up,  glided 
round  the  corner,  and  put  its  arm 
in  mine,  while  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
looked  up  appealingly  in  my  face. 

*  Don't  look  so  downhearted, 
Frank,  or  you  will  make  me  cry.  I 
could  hardly  keep  from  it,  when  I 
saw  the  tent  in  ruins,  and  heard 

that  dreadful  crash.  All  Lady 's 

old  china,  I  promised  to  take  such 
care  of,  and  the  flowers,  and  Mrs. 
— 's  dinner  service,  that  has  been 
in  the  family  for  four  generations. 
It  is  a  downright  calamity ;  but  we 
are  determined,  happen  what  will, 
to  have  the  ball,  and!  want  you  to 
come  to  look  at  a  barn  we  saw  the 
other  day.' 

'  But  you  cannot  think  of  going 
out  in  such  weather !' 

'Not  by  the  road— the  sea  is  all 
across  it.  But  we  can  go  by  the 
fields.  Come  now,  and  take  great 
care  of  me.' 

We  did  reach  the  barn,  though 
with  great  difficulty;  and,  at  first 
sight,  a  more  unlikely  or  unpro- 
mising place  could  hardly  be  found. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  heap  of  straw 
and  a  winnowing-machine,  under 
which  half  a  dozen  rats  scampered 
as  we  came  in.  The  roof  was 
thatched,  and  in  several  places  we 
could  see  the  sky  through  ii  Long 
strings  of  floating  cobwebs  hung 
from  the  rafters,  and  the  rough 
walls  were  thickly  coated  with  dust 
There  were  two  storeys  to  it,  how- 
ever ;  the  floor  of  the  upper  one  was 
boarded  and  seemed  sound.  Taking 
out  a  note-book,  my  companion 
seated  herself  on  an  old  garden- 
roller,  saying — 

'  Go  down  stairs,  Frank,  and  finish 
your  smoke;  I  want  to  think  for 
five  minutes ;  or  you  may  stay  hero, 
if  you  promise  not  to  speak  until  I 
give  you  leave/ 

I  gave  the  required  pledge,  and, 
lighting  my  pipe,  lay  down  in  a 
corner  watching  the  rats  peering 
out  with  their  little  sharp,  black 
beady  eyes  at  the  strange  visitors, 
and  rather  enjoying  the  confusion 
of  the  spiders,  who,  not  relishing 
the  smoke,  were  making  off  out  of 
reach  as  fast  as  they  could.  Before 
long  my  companion  called  me  over, 
to  give  her  directions,  which  were, 
'to  go  back  to  the  lodge,  and  bring 


all  the  volunteers  I  could  get,  u 
well  as  some  materials/  of  which 
she  gave  me  a  list 

On  my  way  I  met  one  of  the 
stewards,  who  told  me  the  races  had 
been  postponed  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  on  reaching  the 
lodge  found  Dick  and  the  officers 
engaged  in  recovering  'salvage' 
from  the  tent  Getting  out  a  wa- 
gonette, I  soon  had  it  filled  with 
volunteers,  and  drove  them  over  to 
the  barn,  where  we  once  more  set  to 
work,  and  for  the  next  few  hours 
the  rats  and  spiders  had  a  bad  tame 
of  it 

I  was  hard  at  work  converting 
some  rough  deal  boards  into  a 
supper-table,  when  a  little  boy 
handed  me  a  note,  saying — 

'  They  are  clearin'  the  coarse,  yer 
honour;  yon  haven't  a  minit  to  lose; 
I  brought  down  a  *  haste  "  for  yon/ 

The  note  was  from  Dick,  telling 
me  the  first  race  would  be  run  off 
at  once.  There  was  a  dressing- 
room  provided  on  the  ground,  so, 
jumping  on  the  horse,  I  rode  down. 

The  storm,  after  doing  all  the 
harm  it  well  could  to  its,  had  no v 
cleared  off,  and  the  scene  en  the 
course  was  lively  and   animated 
enough.     A  dozen   frieze- coated 
fanners,  headed  by  an  old  hunt* 
man    in    scarlet,  were    galloping 
wildly  about  to  dear  the  ground, 
the  usual  'dog'  being  represented, 
on  this  occasion,  by  a  legion  of  cms, 
barking  at  the  heels  of  stray  don- 
keys, sheep,  cows,  and  goats,  as  they 
doubled  in  and  out,  to  avoid  the 
merciless  whips  of  their  pursuers; 
and  when  at  last  they  were  driven 
off,  the  people  broke  in  on  the  line, 
and  the  whole  place  appeared  one 
mass  of  inextricable  confusion,  until 
the  priest,  accompanied  by  the  stew- 
ards, were  found.  The  fisherman  cer- 
tainly had  not  belied  his  reverence. 
More  than  once  I  saw  his  whip  de- 
scend with  a  vigour  that  made  itself 
felt  even  through  the  thick  great- 
coats worn  by  the  peasantry,  causing 
the  recipient  to  shrink  back,  shaking 
his  shoulders,   and   never  feeling 
himself  safe  until  he  had  put  the 
nearest  fence  between  him  and  the 
giver.     Soon  his  stalwart  figure, 
mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  same  quipati 
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and  the  mob  gradtiRlly  settled  into 
something  like  order,  leaving  the 
course  tolerably  free. 

Six  horses  came  to  the  post  for 
the  first  race,  which  was  about 
three  miles  on  the  flat,  the  priest's 
of  course  being  the  favourite,  and 
with  reason.  It  was  a  magnificent 
dark  chestnut,  with  great  power 
and  symmetry,  showing  the  '  Isli- 
mael '  blood  in  every  part  of  its 
beautiful  frame,  Dick's  hunter,  al- 
though thoroughbred,  and  with  a 
fair  turn  of  speed,  looking  like  a 
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coach-horse  beside  it,  The  only 
other  competitor  entered,  worth  no- 
tice,  was  alight  bay,  high-bred,  but  a 
great,  staring,  weedy-looking  brute, 
evidently  a  cost-off  from  some  rac- 
ing-stable. 

At  the  word  '  off,'  a  fair  start  was 
effected.  The  'bay,'  however,  had 
hardly  taken  a  dozen  strides,  when 
it  came  down,  giving  the  rider  an 
ugly  fall.  After  rolling  over,  it  sat 
up  like  a  dog,  and  stared  wildly 
about ;  then,  jumping  up  suddenly, 
galloped  into  the  sea,  where  it  lay 
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down,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  committing  suicide.  Before  wo 
had  gone  a  mile,  all  the  other  horses 
-were  shaken  off,  and  the  priest's 
jockey  and  myself  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves. He  was  a  knowing  old  fel- 
low, and  evidently  didn't  wish  to 
distress  his  horse,  keeping  only  a 
few  lengths  ahead,  until  within  tho 
distance-post,  when  he  let  him  go, 
cantering  in  a  winner  by  about 
twenty  yards,  and  receiving  a  per- 
fect ovation  from  the  people. 
In  half  an  hour  the  bugle  sounded 


for  the  horses  to  fall  in  for  the  race. 
A  steeple-chase  being  always  the 
great  event  on  an  Irish  course,  we 
were  about  to  take  our  places,  when 
Dick  came  up  with  rather  a  long 
face  and  whispered— 

'I  am  afraid  the  luck  is  against 
us  still,  Frank.  Look  at  that  grey, 
lie  has  been  kept  dark  until  now. 
Before  seeing  bim  I  backed  you 
rather  heavily  with  the  priest.  It 
was  our  only  chance  to  get  out.' 

The  more  I  looked  the  less  I  liked 
the  appearance  of  either  horse  01 
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man.  To  a  carnal  observer  the  first 
was  a  plain  animal,  cross-built, 
rough  in  the  coat,  and  with  remark- 
ably drooping  quarters;  but,  on 
closer  inspection,  a  hunter  all  over, 
if  not  a  steeple-chaser,  although  an 
attempt  bad  evidently  been  made  to 
disguise  his  real  character.  The 
saddle  was  old  and  patched;  the 
bridle  had  a  rusty  bit,  with  a  piece 
of  string  hung  rather  ostentatiously 
from  it ;  the  rider  might  once  have 
been  a  gentleman,  but  drink  and 
dissipation  had  left  their  mark  on 
what  was  originally  a  handsome 
face.  His  dress  was  slovenly  and 
careless  to  a  degree,  but  he  sat  his 
horse  splendidly,  and  his  hand  was 
as  light  and  fair  as  a  woman's.  He 
returned  my  look  with  a  defiant 
stare. 

'That  fellow  looks  dangerous/ 
said  Dick ;  '  but  I  suspect  he  is  more 
than  half  drunk.  Make  a  waiting 
race  until  you  see  what  he  is  made 
of.  Above  all  things  keep  cool,  and 
don't  lose  your  temper.' 

I  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
more  I  rode.  She  had  been  broken 
by  myself,  and  many  a  long  day  we 
had  hunted  together  over  the  big 
pastures  of  Roscommon  and  Meath. 
There  was  a  thorough  understanding 
between  us.  My  only  anxiety  was 
as  to  how  she  would  face  the  crowd, 
who  were  collected  in  thousands 
about  every  jump,  barely  leaving 
room  for  the  horses  to  pass,  and 
yelling  like  a  set  of  Bedlamites  let 
loose.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  fence,  there  were  no  very  for- 
midable obstacles.  It  was  a  stone 
wall,  fully  five  feet  high,  t  built  up 
loose,  but  strong,  and  rather  a  severe 
trial  at  the  end  of  a  race,  if  the  pace 
was  severe  throughout  There  was 
no  time  for  thinking  now,  however. 
The  word  was  given,  and  we  wore 
away. 

About  a  dozen  horses  started—all 
fair  animals,  with  that  cat-like 
activity  in  negotiating  a  fence  so 
remarkable  in  Irish  hunting.  We 
had  hardly  gone  a  mile,  however, 
when  the  want  of  condition  began  to 
tell,  and  they  fell  hopelessly  to  the 
rear,  leaving  the  race  to  the  grey, 
my  mare,  and  a  game  little  thorough- 
bred, ridden  and  owned  by  one  of 
the  dragoon  officers. 


Up  to  this  time  I  fcadfiOmi 
Dick's  directions  to  wait  on  megrey, 
a  proceeding  evidently  not  approved 
of  by  the  rider,  for,  tuning  wwri 
in  his  saddle  as  he  came  down  ant 
water  jump,  he  said,  with  a  finest— 

'  Ton  want  a  lead  over,  I  rap- 
pose.* 

I  made  no  reply,  and  ha  went  tft 
the  river;  but  whether  by  acakfei 
or  design,  when  within  a  few  ytris 
of  the  brink,  his  horse  bolted,  dat- 
ing in  among  the  crowd.  The  da- 
goon's  swerved  slightly  to  follow; 
the  rider,  however,  would  not  ta 
denied,  and  sent  him  through  3; 
while  my  mare,  cocking  her  eu% 
and  turning  her  head  half  round,  ss 
an  old  pointer  might  do  at  seeing* 
young  one  break  fence,  flew  over 
like  a  bird,  and  settled  steadily  to 
her  work  on  the  other  side* 

For  some  distance  the  dragon 
and  myself  rode  neck  and  neet 
though  the  pace  was  beginning  ■ 
tell  on  his  horse,  who  was  slighfiy 
overweighted.  Our  friend  on  iftft 
grey  now  raced  alongside,  and  gal- 
loping recklessly  at  an  awkvsri 
ditch,  which  he  cleared,  took  a  W 
of  a  dozen  lengths,  and  kept  it  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  to* 
fence,  when  he  fell  back,  allowing 
us  to  get  to  the  front  once  more. 

I  think  fear  was  the  last  thing 
uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  rode  tf 
it    My  blood  was  airly  roused,  ani 

Fusing  a  carriage  a  minute  before, 
got  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  Ww 
eyes  that  would  have  made  a  coward 
brave.    Still,  with  all  that,  I  could 
not  avoid  a  slight  feeling  of  anxiety 
as  it  loomed  across,  looking  about » 
dangerous  an  obstacle  as  the  most 
reckless  rider  could  desire  at  the  end 
of  a  race.    If  stone  walls  •  grew/ 1 
could  have  sworn  it  bad  done  » 
since  I  crossed  it  on  Dick's  haute* 
the  evening  before.  The  people  tad 
closed  in  on  both  sides  until  then* 
was  scarcely  twenty  feet  of  clear 
space  in  the  middle,  and  evidently* 
row  of  some  sort  was  going  co- 
Sticks  were  waving  wildly  about, 
and  a  dozen  voices  shouted  for  ffl» 
to  stop,  while  hundreds  called  top 
on.     The  grey  was  creeping  nf, 
however.    I  had  meed  as  bad  be- 
fore, when  there  was  less  qcejria; 
so  pulling  the  mare  up  to  a  tort 
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until  within  a  few  yards,  when  I  let 
her  go  with  a  shout  she  well  knew, 
and  in  a  second  we  were  safe  on  the 
other  side.  The  dragoon's  horse  re- 
fusing, the  grey,  who  came  up  at 
full  speed,  chested  it  heavily,  and 
horse,  rider,  and  wall  came  rolling 
over  to  the  ground  together,  while  I 
cantered  in  alone. 

I  had  hardly  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  stewards,  when 
Dick  came  up,  looking  flushed  and 
excited.  As  he  grasped  my  hand, 
he  said,  hurriedly— 

'Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I 
shouted  ?' 

'It  was  too  lata  But  what  is 
wrong  ?' 

'That  scoundrel  on  the  grey 
bribed  a  couple  of  fellows  to  add  six 
inches  to  the  height  of  the  wall 
during  the  storm  this  morning. 
They  raised  it  nearly  a  foot  Some 
one  told  the  priest,  but  not  until 
you  were  in  the  field.  He  has 
caught  one  of  them,  the  other  got 
away.  As  for  the  fellow  himself, 
his  collar-bone  is  smashed,  and  the 
horse  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  couldn't 
expect  better  luck.  It  was  a  near 
thing,  though.  I  don't  know  how 
the  mare  got  over  it.  She  must 
have  known/  he  added,  patting  her 
neck, '  what  a  scrape  we  were  in.' 

The  usual  hack  races  for  saddles 
and  bridles  followed,  and  the  day's 
sport  came  to  an  end  without  a  fight, 
thanks  to  the  priest,  whose  exertions 
to  keep  the  peace  would  have  satis- 
fied a  community  of  Quakers,  al- 
though they  might  not  approve  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  object  was 
effected. 

We  had  hardly  finished  dinner 
at  the  lodge,  when  the  carriages 
with  our  guests  for  the  ball  began 
to  arrive,  those  from  a  distance 
looking  with  dismay  at  the  wreck  of 
the  tent,  that  still  lay  strewed  on 
the  lawn.  They  were  all  directed 
forward  to  the  barn,  however, 
whither  we  were  soon  prepared  to 
follow. 

Although  my  confidence  in  the 
Ability  and  resources  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  was  nearly  unlimited,  I 
could  hardly  avoid  feeling;  some 
slight  misgivings  on  entering  the 
l>arn,  knowing  the  short  time  they 
had  to  work  in,  and  how  heavily  the 


mishap  of  the  morning  must  have 
told  against  them.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, agreed  they  had  seldom  seen  a 
prettier  room.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  completely  covered  with  fish- 
ing-nets, filled  in  and  concealed  by 
purple  and  white  heath.  The  effect 
was  remarkably  good ;  and  if  tho 
storm  had  deprived  the  supper-table 
of  many  of  the  light  dishes,  quite 
enough  was  left  to  satisfy  guests 
who  were  not  disposed  to  be  cri- 
tical. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by 
giving  a  description  of  the  ball, 
which  proved  a  complete  success, 
more  than  compensating  us  for  tho 
trouble  and  anxiety  we  had  under- 
gone. It  was  seldom  the  girls  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  a  change  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  that  way, 
and  they  seemed  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Human  endurance, 
however,  has  its  limits.  Towards 
morning  the  band,  whose  '  staying 
powers'  were  sorely  tried,  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  mutiny.  Threats 
and  bribes  (the  latter  too  often  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  cham- 
pagne) were  tried,  and  they  were 
induced  to  continue  for  another 
hour.  The  result  may  easily  be 
anticipated :  they  broke  down  hope- 
lessly, at  last,  in  the  middle  of  *  Sir 
Boger.'  A  sudden  change  in  the 
music  made  us  all  stop,  and  to  our 
dismay  we  found  one  half  of  the 
performers  playing  'God  save  the 
Queen.'  The  others  had  just  com- 
menced 'Partant  pour  la  Syne/ 
while  the '  big  drum'  was  furiously 
beating  the  'tattoo'  in  a  corner. 
Turning  them  all  out,  we  threw 
open  the  windows.  A  flood  of  sun- 
shine poured  into  the  room,  and  tho 
cool,  fresh  sea  breeze  swept  joy- 
ously round,  extinguishing  the 
lights.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  departure.  One  by  one  our 
fair  guests  drove  away,  leaving 

*  The  banquet-hall  deserted.' 

The  last  man  to  go  was  the  priest. 
As  he  mounted  his  horse,  I  saw 
him  hand  Dick  a  sheaf  of  dingy- 
looking  bank-notes,  and  they  parted, 
hoping  to  meet  again  the  following 
season,  when  the  latter  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  something  out  of  his 
own  stable  to  race  against  the  mare. 
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But  we  only  appeared  there  once 
since,  in  public,  and  that  was  at  a 
wedding.  Before  the  next  autumn 
came  roand  we  had  settled  down 
into  steady  married  men.  I  still 
hunt,  but  have  grown  stouter,  and 
the  old  mare  has  given  place  to  a 


weight-carrier.  She  draws  my  vife 
and  children  to  church  regilarly, 
however,  and  though  rather  own 
matronly  looking,  is  as  full  of  lite 
and  spirit  as  when  she  started  with 
her  master  to  win  his  first  and '  last* 
steeple-chase. 

PTAEmGAl. 


CORNERS  IN  CORNWALL. 


'  TT  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
X  line,  a  very  remarkable  coun- 
try/ I  said  to  myself  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tram  bore  me  from 
Plymouth  westward  ho  1  Since  then 
I  have  done  Cornwall,  with  some 
approach  to  completeness,  from  the 
warlike  waters  of  the  Hamoaze  to 
Mount's  Bay,  and  the  waters  that 
stretch  between  the  shores  guarded 
by  St  Michael's  Mount,  over  the 
submerged  kingdom  of  Lyonnesse 
to  the  granite  archipelago  of  the 
Stilly  Isles.  I  have  navigated  the 
whole  length  of  the  iron,  rock- bound 
coast  of  the  north  of  Cornwall,  and 
have  explored  well-nigh  every 
estuary  and  cove  on  the  almost 
Italian  southern  shore ;  but  I  never 
failed  to  be  greatly  impressed  with 
this  line  of  railway,  which  primd 
facie  inclines  you  to  acquiesce  in 
the  criticism  that  Brunei  Tather 
magnified  and  invented  difficulties 
to  delight  and  display  his  own 
genius,  than  was  thinking  of  those 
unfortunate  shareholders  whose  pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  are 
of  a  chilling  and  cheerless  kind. 
You  pass  through  a  country  of 
streams  and  woods— streams  dyed 
blood-red  as  if  by  a  prophet's  wand- 
woods  where  you  have  certainly  not 
much  timber  thicker  than  a  walking- 
stick,  but  where  the  wide  expanse 
of  plantations  make  a  dense,  agree- 
able boskage ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able feature  is  that  the  train  leaps, 
as  it  were,  from  hill  to  hill  on  a 
system  and  succession  of  wooden 
bridges  and  viaducts.  The  journey 
appears  perilous  until  you  have 
gained  that  familiarity  with  the  line 
which  breeds  contempt  Ton  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  rail- 
way is  traversed  several  times  daily, 
in  order  to  test  thoroughly  each 


square  inch,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  does  not  permit  the  trains  to 
travel  taster  than  at  the  rate  of 
some  two-and-twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Those  deeply-coloured  streams  joa 
find  are  dyed  through  mines  of 
which,  on  the  eastern  part  of  your 
journey,  you  only  obtain  pairing 
glimpses;  but  after  you  hate  left 
Truro  the  country  is  a-blaze  *ith 
furnace-fires,  and  you  are  amid  tte 
shapeless,  ungainly,  poverty-strkka 
features  of  a  mining-district,  whfcfc 
makes  the  heart  sick  that  pawns 
who  work  so  hard  should  have  their 
lives  illumined  with  so  little  oj 
human  grace  and  enjoyment;  aw 
then  once  more  yon  are  out  on  * 
pastoral  country,  and  presently 
emerge  on  as  fair  a  view  as  mortal 
eye  can  greet,  where  the  bloewateB 
of  the  sea  come  up  to  the  very  Kw 
of  railway,  and  the  sunlight  »  on 
the  innumerable  fishing-boats  off 
shore  as  you  enter  Penzance,  wh^e 
the  rail  way  system  of  England  eon** 
to  a  final  stop. 

If  I  were  writing  about  the  torn 
of  Cornwall  I  should  write  lovingly 
and  appreciatingly  of  Penzance,  wtn 

its  climate  so  mild  and  healthy  that 
even  Italians  have  come  hither  as  a 
healthy   resort— its  pleasant  to*n 
and  charming  society,  so  ample  m 
all  its  resouroes,  so  abounding  ifl 
its  neighbourhood  with  varied  ex- 
cursions.    The  Cornish  towns,  n* 
to  be  observed,  all  run  small,  «J»  a 
small  town  in  Cornwall  fe  dflfc*23' 
from  a  small  town  anywhere  d* 
From  any   small   town  on  w* 
may  almost  be  called  the  niaiiwj^ 
you  may  wander  to  any  point  of  tw 
compass;  but  in  Cornwall  you  *w 
never  very  far  from  either  of  tie  Jj|J 
seas  and  that  long  bleak  ridge  of  W 
or  moor  which  makes  the  baokgro00 
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of  the  oonnty.    Com  wall  has  always 
been  an  exception,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rest  of  England ;  and  although  the 
railway  is  levelling  and  equalizing 
all  things,  it  still  retains  its  insular 
or  peninsular  oharacter.    But  still 
some  of  them  are  charming  towns, 
especially  Truro,  with  its  clean, 
broad  streets,  its  noble  river,  its 
striking  country  rides;  Falmouth, 
with  its   noble  harbour,  its  pic- 
turesque streets,  its  crowded,  sea- 
faring population;  Bodmin,  on  the 
keen  moorland,  the  county  town. 
The  number  of  small  towns  is  con- 
siderable; and  before  the  Beform 
Bill  of  183a  Cornwall,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, returned  as  many  mem- 
bers as  there  were  in  all  Scotland ; 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  moving  cause  of 
reform  legislation.    The  farm-hold- 
ings throughout  the   county  are 
chiefly  small,  originating  in  a  sys- 
tem of  creating  votes.     But  this 
paper  is  not  concerned  with  the 
towns  of  Cornwall,  for  then  it  would 
be  a  case  of  book-writing,  not  article- 
writing;  but  with  sundry  Cornish 
corners,  which  scribbling  tourists 
have  almost  left  untouched— and, 
still  more  to  narrow  the  subject*  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  southern 
side.    The  more  noticeable  parts  of 
the  northern  coast,  such  as  Tintagel, 
and  *  the  thundering  shares  of  Bude 
and  Boss/  are  tolerably  familiar  to 
the  public  through  its  limners  by 
pen  and  pencil. 

I  get  out  at  St  Austell,  admiring 
the  fine  tower,  but  less  fine  than 
that  of  Probus,  in  the  same  county 
— the  two  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  would  achieve  a  universal 
fame—having  determined  to  make 
a  journey  therefrom  by  van.  I  had 
seen  the  van  greatly  commended  in 
some  tourist  works,  and  I  was  also 
anxious  to  travel  in  Cornwall  after 
the  manner  of  the  CorniBh.  Well, 
I  am  very  far  from  denying  that  the 
van  is  a  quaint  and  picturesque  and 
cheap  mode  of  locomotion;  also  that 
you  visit  curious  provincial  nooks, 
and  meet  with  curious  provincial 
people,  but  it  is  a  very  tedious 
mode  of  travelling,  and  if  the  driver 
has  a  spirit  that  soars  above  the 
statutory  number  of  miles,  he  is 
promptly  called  up  and  fined.  But 
by  way  of  experiment— very  mode- 


rate experiment—it  is  quite  worth 
while  to '  do'  a  van  once  in  a  way. 
There  are  some  considerable  curi- 
osities of  locomotion  in  Cornwall. 
There  is  a  very  singular  line  of  rail- 
way that  runs  fiuxn  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge.  This  last  is  a  curious 
corner;  but  I  don't  know  much  about 
it  beyond  the  feet  that  woodcocks 
were  selling  in  the  neighbourhood 
last  winter  at  fourpence  apiece. 
But  the  railway  is  the  most  primi- 
tive railway  conceivable.  It  was 
the  .second  that  was  made  in  this 
country,  before  the  idea  of  the  rail- 
way station,  with  all  its  adjuncts, 
rooms,  and  offices.  There  is  nothing 
covered  in  at  Bodmin.  Modern  im- 
provements are  absolutely  un- 
known; and  you  may  witness  here 
the  earliest  notion  of  ,a  railway,  al- 
most as  primitive  as  the  notion  of 
mail-coaches  drawn  by  engines. 
The  trains  are  almost  entirely  used 
for  the  transit  of  the  heaviest  mate- 
rials, such  as  granite ;  and  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  enter  the 
trains  in  *  Bradshaw,'  but  still  pas- 
sengers are  carried  once  a  day,  I 
think,  on  alternate  days.  The  die-' 
tance  is  about  seven  miles,  and  the 
time  consumed  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  We  hear  of  miracles 
of  speed,  but  there  are  also  such 
things  as  miracles  of  slowness.  The 
driver  will  stop  the  train  to  have  a 
crack  with  an  acquaintance.  He 
will  dismount  from  the  engine  to 
drive  away  a  stray  sheep  or  flock  of 
cackling  geese.  One  day  the  train 
overtook  an  old  woman,  or  rather 
an  old  woman  overtook  the  train. 
The  driver  offered  her  a  lift  She 
thanked  him  kindly,  but  said  she 
couldn't  that  day,  as  she  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  sell  her  eggs.  When 
they  got  into  Bodmin,  sure  enough 
the  old  lady  was  in  the  market 
leisurely  driving  her  honest  trade. 

In  the  darkness  the  van  came 
down  the  dark,  steep,  narrow  streets 
of  the  fishing  village  of  Mevagissey. 
A  pervading  fishy  odour,  and  a  peep 
into  fish-cellars,  showed  that  we 
were  arrived  at  a  great  spot  of  the 
pilchard  fishery.  Mevagissey  is  as 
queer  a  comer  as  you  will  see  in  the 
whole  county.  The  name  is  a  junc- 
tion of  its  two  patron  saints,  St. 
Mevan  and  Si  Issy.     There  are  a 
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multitude  of  saints  in  Cornwall  who 
must  sorely  puzzle  the  most  deeply- 
read  ritualist,  and  who  are  undis- 
coverable  in  the  annals  of  the  Bol- 
landista  The  pilchard  is  a  wonderful 
toon  to  the  Cornish  poor.  They 
may  often  be  bought  at  ten  a  penny, 
and  thus  a  penny  will  feed  a  house- 
hold for  a  day.  They  are  found 
along  the  south  coast  as  far  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Exe  (the  naturalists 
are  mistaken  who  in  their  books 
confine  them  within  narrower  limits), 
and  are  very  good  eating;  and 
though  not  popular  beyond  the 
western  peninsula,  are  very  popular 
on  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whither  they  are  imported  in  vast 
quantities.  The  broken  and  refuse 
fish  are  often  used  for  manure. 
The  pilchard  seine-fishing  is  the 
most  exciting  kind  of  all  deep-sea 
fisheries.  It  has  often  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  tourist  ought  also 
to  endeavour  to  witness  it  Meva- 
gissey,  probably  owing  to  its  dirt, 
was  once  decimated  by  the  cholera. 
Like  the  Phocseans  of  old,  the  de- 
spairing sailors  took  to  their  boats 
and  sought  a  refuge  elsewhere, 
within  the  friendly  haven  of  Fowey. 
I  was  bound  to  a  point  beyond  Me- 
vagissey,  but  I  was  unable  to  post, 
as  the  chaise  in  which  the  place  re- 
joiced had  not  yet  come  home.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  bribe  some  of  the 
natives  to  accompany  me  and  carry 
my  ( traps1  to  their  destination,  The 
idea  of  a  night's  walk  across  country 
was  apparently  one  that  had  never 
hitherto  suggested  itself  to  the  local 
imagination.  I  was  told  that  none 
of  the  natives  would  venture  out  in 
the  dark;  and  after  a  time  I  was 
obliged  to  desist,  finding  that  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  Cornish 
peasantry,  singularly  intelligent, 
well-mannered,  observant,  and  civil- 
spoken,  are,  as  a  class,  strongly 
superstitious.  They  have  almost  as 
elaborate  a  system  of  myths  and 
fables  connected  with  their  topo- 
graphy as  was  evolved  by  the  Hel- 
lenic mind,  only  their  superstitions 
are  by  no  means  so  graceful.  After 
a  long  delay  the  wished-for  chaise 
was  at  last  obtained,  and  I  was  soon 
within  hospitable  doors.  Let  me 
here  gratefully  say  that  there  is  un- 
bounded and  almost  oriental  hospi- 


tality in  Cornwall,  as  I  have  most 
pleasant  reason  to  testify. 

My  good  host  was  femora  for  his 
dinners  and  wines.    Hospitality  in 
Cornwall,  as  I  sometimes  fancy,  is  of 
a  somewhat  stately  character,  as  if 
to  make  certain  that  distance  from 
town  should  in  no  wise  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  ceremonial    I  vas 
speaking  at  dinner  about  Wedey- 
anism,  which  is  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Cornwall,  when  a  sign  from 
my  hosts  son  warned  me  off  the 
topic.   I  afterwards  understood  that 
the  highly  respectable  butler  who 
was  pouring  out  my  wine  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  Methodist  minister. 
•  You  will  find  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  wine  in  Cornwall,'  re- 
marked my  host.    '  In  former  days 
the  packets  used  to  run  into  Fal- 
mouth, and  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing between  their  captains  and 
the  country  gentry.     At  that  time 
pilots  sometimes  made   their  two 
thousand  a-year.    The  Portuguese 
ambassador  was  once  detained  here 
for  some  weeks  by  contrary  winds, 
and  received  a  great  deal  of  hospi- 
tality from   the  gentry.     He  was 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  promised  that  he  would 
send  over  some  of  the  best  genuine 
port  wine.     It  was  a  splendid  wine, 
but  thick  and  dark  as  ink  on  its 
first  arrival.    My  friend  who  got  it, 
gave  a  couple  of  small  casks  to  his 
butler,  when  he  retired  from  his 
service  and  set  up  an  inn ;  on  the 
strength  of  which,  by  a  process  of 
judicious  mixture,  he  sold  port  wine 
ever  afterwards.    I  will  now  giw 
you,1  continued  my  Amphitryon, '  * 
glass  of  sack.    I  have  got  a  little  or 
it,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  veritable 
kind  of  sack  which  Falstaff  drank  at 
Dame  Quickly's.'    On  this  and  on 
other  occasions  I  made  further  in- 
quiries about  the  fisheries.    I  found 
that  very  fine  cod  was  often  io  be 
bought  near  the  coast  at  a  penny  * 
pound,  but  the  supply  of  fish  is  not 
to  be  depended  on.   I  have  dined  at 
remote  country  houses  in  Cornwall, 
the  grounds  of  which  were  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  yet  the  fish  had  oome 
down  all  the  way  from  London.  One 
could  almost  realize  the  feelings  of 
Vattel,  the  Chantilly  cook,  who  de- 
stroyed himself  because  the  fish  baa 
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not  arrived  in  time.  I  observed  a 
statement  in  the '  Times/  the  other 
day,  to  the  effect  that  the  lobster, 
which  in  the  West-end  is  sold  for 
three  shillings,  can  be  bought  in 
Cornwall  for  threepence.  This  is 
certainly  not  my  experience.  It  is 
hard  to  procure  shell-fish  on  this 
coast,  as  they  are  contracted  for  by 
the  dealers  for  the  London  and  the 
great  provincial  markets.  When 
they  are  to  be  sold,  the  prices  do  not 
much  differ  from  the  London  prices. 
I  am  told  the  dealers  contract  to 
pay  threepence  for  every  lobster  deli- 
vered, whether  large  or  small,  which 
may  explain  the  statement.  An  in- 
dustrious Cornish  fisherman  can 
subsist  very  respectably,  but  he  has 
to  work  hard,  and  has  many  disap- 
pointments. I  once  accompanied 
three  men,  who  had  a  seine  net,  for 
the  whole  of  a  long  afternoon,  and 
tbey  sold  me  their  entire  haul, 
which  was  slight  enough,  for 
cighteenpence. 

Lostwithiel  is  a  very  judicious 
place  to  stop  at  for  the  purpose,  of 
exploring  curious  comers.  I  cannot 
cay  much  lor  the  accommodation.  I 
was  directed  to  what  I  was  told  was 
the  best  inn,  but  I  slept  iriaroom  with 
a  window  broken,  and  was  obliged  to 
tend  my  spoilt  breakfast  away  almost 
untastea.  According  to  a  pretty  de- 
rivation, which  of  course  is  most  un- 
certain, the  name  of  the  town  means 
4  lost  within  the  hills,'  which  easily 
describes  the  little  town  which  lies 
in  a  depressed  basin,  of  which  the 
sides  are  formed  by  surrounding 
hills.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  by  a  very  pretty  walk,  are 
the  ivied  ruins  of  the  moated  castle 
of  Bestormel.  If.  you  are  in  ever 
such  a  hurry,  you  ought  to  stop  at 
Lostwithiel  for  Bestormel,  and  go 
on  by  the  next  train.  There  is  a 
nine  close  by,  which  the  Queen 
visited  when  she  was  in  Cornwall. 
Rear  here  also  is  Landydrock  House, 
which  has  a  name  of  its  own  in  the 
parliamentary  wars.  I  should  here 
say  that  some  portions  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's 'History'  was  to  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  while  travel- 
ling through  Cornwall  '  Landy- 
drock/ says  the  'Quarterly  Be- 
view,'  '  stands  almost  untouched,  as 
it  it  had  been  buried  alive  since  tho 


days  of  the  Puritans.  The  library 
.  .  .  stands  on  the  old  shelves  of 
the  long  gallery,  as  if  its  Boundbead 
purchasers  had  been  using  it  only 
yesterday  .  .  .  rare  old  tomes,  a 
large  part  seasoned  with  many  a 
bitter  MS.  marginal  note  against 
prelacy  and  popery.'  Boconnoc  is 
al60  best  visited  from  Lostwithiel. 
There  are  more  beautiful  domains 
in  Cornwall,  more  especially  on  the 
seaboard,  but  Boconnoc  is  certainly 
the  finest  park  in  the  country,  the 
only  park,  I  fancy,  where  there  is 
really  fine  timber  to  be  found. 
There  is  a  lawn  of  a  hundred  acres 
traversed  by  a  carriage  road  of  six 
miles.  It  is  a  great  place  for  crick- 
eting, and  the  'Ladies'  Day'  at 
Boconnoc  is  a  festival  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Mr.  Fortescue,  on  the  death  of 
Lady  Grenville,  lately  came  into  this 
property,  and  also  the  beautiful  do- 
main pf  Dropmore,  near  Maidenhead. 
When  I  lately  visited  Dropmore, 
the  gardener,  a  very  well-known  in- 
dividual, told  me  that  the  Queen 
had  lately  been  over,  and  had  owned 
that  there  were  things  at  Dropmore 
which  were  not  to  be  found  at  Frog- 
more.  There  are  especially  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Araucaria, 
which  the  country  people  abbreviate 
into  the  *  rory-cory.' 

At  Lostwithiel  yon  pass  over  a 
bridge  spanned  across  the  thin  in- 
fant stream  of  the  Fowey.  Just  be- 
fore visiting  it  I  had  heard  a  man 
tried  at  Bodmin,  for  an  attempt  at 
self-murder  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  stream.  The  jury  acquitted 
him ;  and,  as  the  water  could  hardly 
have  come  over  his  knees,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  the  verdict  At  the 
same  time  an  acquittal  does  not 
stand  for  much  in  Cornwall,  at  least 
in  former  days.  As  among  the 
Welsh,  so  tho  Cornish  juries  have 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  convict, 
and  are  only  being  educated  into 
the  notion  of  administering  even 
justice '  between  our  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.'  From  Lostwithiel  yon  ought 
to  descend  the  river.  I  took  a  route, 
which  by  this  time  is  probably  tor 
ever  closed  to  the  pedestrian,  on  tho 
right  side  of  the  river,  where  a 
railway  is  to  run.  Though  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made 
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with  the  line  at  the  timeof  my  visit, 
the  works  had  been  entirely  aban- 
doned for  the  time  being.  All  was 
silent  except  the  lap  of  the  tiny 
wares.  Once  a  leveret  dashed  by; 
once  I  heard  the  deep  baying  of 
hounds;  otherwise  my  walk  on  the 
deserted  line,  only  separated  from 
the  tidal  river  by  the  thick  trees  on 
its  brink,  is  to  be  remembered  for 
its  picturesque  loneliness.  A  peasant 
told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  a  fine 
salmon  cast  up  on  the  shore,  bit  by 
an  otter.  It  is  an  iniquitous  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Fowey  is  closed 
to  fishermen  while  the  abounding 
salmon  is  in  season,  and  is  only  open 
when  salmon  in  this  part  of  the 
world  is  out  of  season.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Walpole,  Jan.,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  will  redress  this 
mischievous  state  of  things.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  notice  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  Fowey  from  a  mere 
river  into  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Here, 
near  one  side,  is  the  quaint  little 
church  of  St  Winnow.  Two  ro- 
mantic inlets  run  up  into  the  coun- 
try—glassy inlets,  inviting  explora- 
tion and  suggestive  of  pic-nics,  hints 
which  were  not  altogether  lost  on 
the  present  writer.  Then  you  are 
upon  the  deep  broad  estuary  of  the 
river:  on  the  other  side  is  the 
closely-packed  little  town,  too 
closely  packed  to  be  wholesome,  and 
suggestive  of  cholera  in  the  future, 
crowned  by  the  palace-like  abode  of 
its  squire,  and  the  other  side  occu- 
pied by  the  village  of  Polruan.  On 
each  side  are  the  ruins  of  square 
forts,  and  an  iron  chain,  recently 
discovered,  once  connected  them  as 
a  river  barrier. 

There  are  curious  social  differ- 
ences between  Fowey  and  Polruan. 
The  one  illustrates  the  aristocratic, 
the  other  the  demooratioal  prin- 
ciple. Fowey  and  its  neighbour- 
hood are  much  and  advantageously 
under  the  influence  of  squires  and 
landownejrs.  The  Polruanites  pride 
themselves  on  their  sturdy  inde- 
pendence. They  have  little  inter- 
course comparatively,  little  either 
of  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage 
with  the  Foweyites  over  the  water. 
They  troop  away  on  Sundays  to  their 
far-off  parish  church,  built  in  a  lone 
and  altogether  deserted  neighbour- 


hood.   Once  the  Fowey  town-crier 
came  over  in  state;  but  despite  the 
majesty  of  his  office,  the  Polroan- 
ites  treated  him  derisively,  and  sent 
him  adrift  in  a  boat,  as  a  mark  of 
ignominy  and  an  assertion  of  au- 
tonomy.  When  you  have  crossed 
over  from  Fowey  to   Polruan  by 
either  of  the  two  ferries,  the  East 
Cornwall  coast  is  before  you;  to  ex- 
plore its  environs,  however,  yon 
Bhould  at  least  go    as  far  as  Pol- 
perro,  a  fishing- village  with  a  rode 
pier,  nestling,  as  it  were,  in  a  fissure 
of  dark  slate  rocks.    A  truly  primi- 
tive place  is  this :  a  quaint  scene  is 
the  fish  sale  which  1  witnessed  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  a  row  ensuing 
among  the  fishermen,  as  is  often  the 
case,  one  man  in  the  heat  of  passion 
accused  another   of   fishing  on  a 
Sunday,  which,  I  was  glad  to  see, 
was   looked  upon   as    a  heinous 
offence  by  the  simple  community. 
Mr.  Couch,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
naturalists,  lives  here,  and  his  cu- 
rious   museum    of  skeleton   and 
stuffed  fishes  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated.   He  discovered  beneath  the 
cliffs  here  some  fossils  (ichthyolites), 
now  scientifically  known  as  'Pol- 
perro  sponges/     Proceeding  east- 
ward you  will  get  to  Looe,  with  its 
town  built  on  both  sides  the  river, 
and  formerly  the  two  half-towns  re- 
turned together  four  members.    In 
West  Looe  there  is  a  pretty  chapel, 
which,  until  saved  from  desecration, 
served  as  a  town-hall  and  as  a 
theatre  for  strolling  actors.    There 
is  an  inlet  above  the  bridge  here,  of 
which  'Murray '  says  that  it  *  fur- 
nishes perhaps  the  most  beautifol 
scene  of  the  kind  in  Cornwall— the 
shelving  hills  being  steep  and  lofty, 
and  literally  covered  with  trees  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  summit' 
Then  you  get  into  Whitesand  Bay, 
so  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
pand;  but  the  beautiful  shore  has 
been  fraught  with  much  disaster  to 
vessels.    You  tread  along  the  hay 
by  a  long  line  of  semicircular  cliffs 
to  Bam  Head,  whence  you  are  soon 
in  the  safe  anchorage  of  Gawsand 
Bay,  beneath  the  overhanging  woods 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Fowey  is  exceedingly  like  Dart- 
mouth, in  Devonshire:  it  is  difficult 
to  award  the  supremacy  in  respect 
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of  natural  strength  and  beauty. 
like  Dartmouth,  it  sent  out  ships 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  We  have  to  add  that 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  on  a 
charge  of  piracy,  their  vessels  were 
taken  from  the  Foweyites  and  given 
to  the  people  of  Dartmouth-  It  is 
enormously  Mien  off  since  the  time  of 
Edward  DDL,  when  Fowey  provided 
the  second  largest  armament  in  the 
kingdom  towards  the  blockade  of 
Calais.  An  obelisk  of  Luxylian 
granite  by  the  waterside  commemo- 
rates the  landing  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  here  in  1846.  This 
same  granite  furnished  the  sarco- 
phagus for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  great  sight  of  Fowey  is  Place 
House — place  meaning  palace — a 
title  which  the  edifice  well  deserves. 
Dr.  Treffry,  who  inherited  the  pro- 
perty from  his  cousin,  the  famous 
J.  T.  Treffry,  and  who  entertained 
the  Prince  of  Wales  here,  is  still 
carrying  on  the  works  commenced 
by  his  predecessor,  more  especially 
a  splendid  porphyry  hall.  The  late 
Mr.  Treffry  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
regular  biography  of  him  has  ap- 
peared. His  paternal  name  was 
Austin,  but  he  took  the  name  of 
Treffry  when  he  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  ancient  family, 
which  had  done  good  service  to  the 
state  in  its  day.  Mr.  Treffry  was 
an  eccentric  man,  and  many  stories 
are  told  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
eccentricity:  he  did  not,  indeed,  go 
to  church,  for  he  was  preached  at 
by  the  parson,  but  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  religion;  he  was  a  good 
man  and  a  just,  one  who  looked  well 
to  the  interests  of  his  men  and  the 
morals  of  his  maidens.  Mr.  Treffry 
had  a  perfect  genius  for  business, 
and  projected  and  carried  on  great 
public  works,  such  as  are  generally 
left  to  communities  and  govern- 
ments, and  are  rarely  essayed  by 
private  enterprise.  He  owned  vast 
mines,  built  two  harbours  and  a 
breakwater,  laid  out  a  railway,  was 
a  large  farmer,  was  a  large  ship- 
owner, and  built  what  was,  in  its 
time,  before  the  railway,  perhaps 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  Cornish 
world— a  fine  granite  viaduct,  to- 


wards the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Carmears,  which  should  be  explored, 
as,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  all  Cornwall.  He  would  some- 
times pay  in  a  week  thousands  to 
the  thousands  he  employed,  and 
was  sometimes  utterly  in  doubt 
whether  he  was  a  millionaire  or  in 
debt  Just  outside  Fowey  is  the 
pretty  marine  villa  of  Point  Nep- 
tune, belonging  to  Mr.  Bashleigh,of 
Menabilly.  The  view  from  its  ter- 
race is  superb,  looking  in  one  direc- 
tion towards  the  haven,  and  in  the 
other  towards  the  open  sea.  '  Mur- 
ray's Handbook '  unaccountably 
passes  over  this  edifice,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  whoso 
allegorical  title  has  been  quaintly  ob- 
served in  details.  Menabilly  is  the 
well-known  seat  of  the  Bashleighs. 
It  is  situated  on  a  jutting  peninsula, 
and  its  terraced  walks  slope  down 
to  a  tiny  bay,  that  almost  washes  a 
keeper's  cottage.  Near  this  is  a 
beautiful  grotto,  which  had  a  famous 
collection  of  minerals,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, has  since  been  sold.  Be- 
turning  to  Fowey  through  one  of 
the  Menabilly  gates,  you  observe  the 
romantic  and  deep-sunken  village 
of  Polkerris,  a  fishing  cove  of  that 
wild  character  which  recalls  the  pe- 
culiar touches  of  Salvator  Bosa. 

At  this  point  I  will  venture  to 
tell  a  little  narrative,  suggested  by  a 
Cornish  corner  at  Christmas.  Tho 
leading  circumstances  of  the  story 
are  true  enough;  but  as  I  did  not 
take  notes  at  the  time,  I  cannot 
vouch  for  all  the  details.  In  work- 
ing through  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  country,  far  away  from  the 
district  we  have  been  discussing,  I 
found  myself  peremptorily  directed 
by  my '  Murray ' — to  whom  I  render 
a  servile  obedience — to  see  a  certain 
house,  with  its  grounds,  whose 
praises  were  highly  celebrated.  The 
beauty  of  the  place  was  indeed  very 
great:  among  the  various  show- 
houses,  the  recollection  of  this  one 
stands  out  with  peculiar  distinct- 
ness. The  bouse  was  sumptuously 
decorated;  the  paintings  were  by 
great  masters;  there  was  a  large 
Correggio,  I  remember,  which  was 
peculiarly  imposing.  Tho  glades, 
that  in  beautiful  vistas  opened  upon 
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the  sea,  that  seemed  to  crown  tho 
hollows;  tho  caves,  grots,  arbours, 
temples,  pieces  of  water;  tho  con- 
servatories, the  meadow-like  lawn, 
the  mile  of  wall-fruit — all  made  up  a 
picture  of  that  sumptuous  affluence 
which  is  witnessed  oftuner  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world,  but  was  witnessed  in  its 
highest  perfection  here.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  owner  of 
this  ^rare  domain  had  returned  his 
income  for  the  previous  3  ear  at  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  told  a 
curious  personal  history  respecting 
him.  Many  years  ago  he  had  been 
a  miner  in  tho  west  country.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  the  mining 
interest  in  the  west  country  was 
prosperous.  The  adventurers,  a-; 
they  are  called,  worked  hard,  and 
made  large  earnings.  You  should 
study  the  lives  of  \Vatt  and  Boul- 
ton  to  understand  the  Cornish  ad- 
venturers. As  a  rule,  tho  large 
earnings  were  spent  well :  as  a  rule, 
a  man  would  buy  his  own  plot  of 
ground,  and  build  his  own  house, 
and  subscribe  literally  towards  the 
chapel  and  school,  and  would  givo 
self-deny ingly  towards  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  minister,  who  would  give 
him  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  ho 
liked,  hot  and  strong.  These  palmy 
days  of  mining  are  now  over,  at 
least  for  the  present,  and  it  is  indeed 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
speedily  return.  Anything  more  sad 
and  deplorable  than  the  present 
condition  of  the  mining  population 
of  Cornwall  cannot  be  conceived; 
and  those  who  would  do  good  to  a 
deserving  class  cannot  do  better 
than  look  in  this  direction.  There 
was  one  man  who,  when  the  mining 
interest  begau  to  fail,  discerned 
clearly  that  he  had  better  betake 
himself  to  somo  better  market  for 
labour.  He  had  some  little  capital, 
ludicrously  trifling  in  the  eyes  of 
capitalists,  but  also  skill,  intelli- 
gence, a  stout  heart,  and  steady 
perseverance.  He  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  girl  of  his  own  class, 
probably  one  of  the  mining  girls 
who  so  numerously  belong  to  Corn- 
wall ;  but  wishing  her  good-bye  till 
happier  days,  he  left  England,  and 
went  off  to  South  America,  whose 
rich  mines  were  once  sufficient  to 


firo  every  imagination,  bat  which, 
practically  speaking,  in  the  present 
day,  may  be  worked  nnprofitably, 
and  cost  infinite  disappointment  and 
lovs.  If  our  adventurer  had  visions 
of  Potosi  and  Golconda  before  him, 
ho  was  doomed  to  be  undeceived. 
He  laboured  as  unsuccessfully  in 
Peru  as  he  had  ever  done  in  Corn- 
wail.  At  last,  when  he  was  at  work 
in  the  mountains,  at  the  time  when 
things  seemed  at  the  darkest,  worst, 
and  altogether  hopeless,  he  suddenly 
hit  upon  a  vein  of  the  richest  silver. 
Soon  time  passed  away,  and  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  old  country. 
That  blessed  eve,  that  wakes  into 
brilliancy  so  many  festal  lamps,  stole 
dark  and  dun  over  an  ugly,  bleak, 
bare  mining  district.  On  one  side 
of  the  rough  highway  was  a  deserted 
mine,  into  which  the  water  had  found 
its  way,  and  now,  many  a  fathom 
deep,  lay  in  its  grim,  still  blackness. 
The  river  ran  close  by,  almost  blood- 
red  from  the  copper  mine  further  on 
in  the  gorge  of  hills,  all  its  trout  and 
salmon  long  slain  by  the  poisoned 
water.  There  is  the  familiar  shaft, 
there  the  hugo  unshapely  mounds, 
there  tho  wooden  trench  that  leads 
the  water  along  to  the  wheel — all 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
mining  district  At  a  wayside  cot- 
tage a  little  family  group  were  as- 
sembled. They  had  left  off  work 
early ;  and  indeed  thoy  would  have 
been  willing  enough  to  have  worked 
late,  Christmas  Eve  though  it  was, 
for  work  was  slack  enough,  and  the 
best  men  were  only  working  half 
time.  So  they  sat  together  in  the 
twib'ght,  heaping  up  the  peat  and 
wood,  that  threw  a  ruddy  blaze 
through  the  cabin;  for,  happily, 
peat  and  wood  were  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained. They  talked  and  thought 
of  friends;  and  the  tall  girl  in  the 
corner,  dark  and  intelligent-looking, 
was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  lover 
who  had  now  gone  for  years  to 
South  America,  to  see  if  he  could 
gather  together  what  might  suffice 
to  make  them  a  little  home.  Pre- 
sently a  well-remembered  figure 
stood  at  the  threshold,  and  the  girl 
flew  to  the  arms  of  her  betrothed,  to 
whom,  in  absence  and  silence,  she 
had  been  faithful  for  years.  Richard 
did  not  seem  to  have  gathered  much 
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moss  by  the  rolling  process.  He 
eat  down  on  the  settle  in  his  old 
mining  clothes,  bronzed  by  years 
of  exposure,  and  tired  with  the 
long  trudge  he  had  made  with  bis 
*  changes '  in  his  knapsack.  Beyond 
heartfelt  delight  it  was  very  little 
that  the  girl  and  her  parents  could 
do  to  testify  their  welcome ;  and  as 
Richard  did  not  volunteer  to  in- 
crease the  slender  store,  it  was  only 
too  evident  to  them  that  he  had  re- 
turned empty-handed.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence to  their  Honest  hearts.  The 
wayfarer  was  more  anxious  to  hear 
their  story  than  to  tell  his  own — 
anxious,  most  of  all,  to  know  whether 
his  love  had  remained  true  to  him 
during  that  weary  absence,  or  had 
found  another  mate,  or— as  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  anxiety  during 
a  long  absence — had  been  called 
away  from  earth.  I  think  he  was 
very  soon  satisfied  on  the  point  of 
her  constancy.  Late  at  night  he  took 
his  farewell,  and  went  off  to  some 
place  hard  by,  and  took  the  parcel 
of  his  'changes'  with  him.  The 
next  morning  his  Ellen  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes.  In  the  west  coun- 
try it  is  often  a  marvellous  change 
from  the  workday  to  the  Sunday 
attire.  But  no  change  was  so  mar- 
vellous as  that  this  Christmas  morn. 
For  her  lover  was  not  the  casual 
gentleman  of  Sunday  or  holiday, 
but  such  as  the  parson  or  squire, 
with  real  cloth,  real  gold,  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  thorough  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  affluence.  Then 
Richard  showed  all  the  treasures  he 
had  got,  the  gold  and  notes  and 
cheque-book  and  parchments,  and 
told  how  suddenly  and  marvel- 
lously he  had  been  blessed  with 
vast  wealth;  how  the  prettiest 
estate  in  that  part  of  the  country 
had  been  put  up  for  sale  owing  to 
the  silliness  and  extravagance  of  its 
former  possessor,  and  how  he  had 
bought  it,  and  would  make  his  con- 
stant love  the  lady  of  the  domain, 
and  would  always  care  for  and  tend 
her  parents.  Now,  would  not  this  al- 
most do  as  a  romance  ?  Yet  it  is  sub- 
stantially true,  and  told  of  a  worthy 
man  who  has  now  passed  away. 

My  experience  in  Cornwall  was  not 


without  that  which  was  once  com- 
mon enough  in  Cornish  history,  but 
yet  is  not  often  witnessed  by  Cornish- 
men  themselves— a  double  wreck. 
The  fierce  gales  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  will  be  recollected. 
The  hurricane  swept  with  terrific 
fury,  shattering  windows  and  dis- 
mantling roofs.  The  storm  was  very 
severe  in  London ;  but  1  can  say,  from 
the  personal  experience  of  others  and 
my  own,  that  nothing  for  years  had 
been  known  like  it  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Channel.  Between  the 
modern  harbour  of  Par,  constructed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Treffry,  and  the  an- 
cient harbour  of  Fowey,  a  little  bay 
runs  up  into  Tywandreath  parish. 
The  tendency  of  the  water  is  here 
to  recede,  and  within  recent  years 
sandbanks  have  been  deposited, 
which  have  been  reclaimed  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  The  further 
end  of  the  bay,  then,  is  choked  with 
sand;  but  one  sido  is  very  rocky, 
and  in  a  sheltered  cove  on  the  Pol- 
kerris  side  is,  very  happily,  a  station 
for  a  life-boat  Nothing  was  more 
brilliantly  mocking  in  this  hurricane 
than  the  wild  sunbeams  which  ever 
and  anon '  strike  along  the  world/ 
On  one  of  the  nights  of  the  gale  the 
whole  village  where  I  was  staying 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the 
news  that  two  vessels  were  labour- 
ing off  shore.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  one  was  wrecked,  and 
the  other  momentarily  expecting  the 
same  fate.  On  Sunday  morning 
there  was  a  very  small  congregation 
in  church,  for  the  pious  Cornishmen 
had  gone  'wrecking' — using  the 
word  in  its  milder  sense  of  viewing 
the  wreck.  That  Sunday  afternoon 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  whole 
country-side  had  gathered  to  the 
beach.  We  were  told  that  the  life- 
boat had  put  off  through  the  surge, 
and  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  sixteen  in 
number.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
vessel  things  were  not  so  fortunate. 
I  heard  of  one  very  remarkable 
escape.  A  sailor  tied  one  part  of  a 
rope  round  himself,  and  one  part 
round  a  favourite  cat.  Several  times, 
when  he  would  have  been  lost,  he 
was  saved  by  the  rope  tied  round 
the  cat's  neck.  One  of  the  vessels 
was  a  total  wreck,  and  in  a  few  days 
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the  other  was  reduced  to  the  same 
state.  I  had  never  before  realized 
the  fall  force  of  the  expression, 
'  wreck  and  rain.*  Far  off;  almost 
at  low-water  mark,  lay  the  keel  of 
the  vessel,  the  bottom,  with  the 
slightest  possible  skeleton  of  the 
sides.  All  over  the  area  of  the 
sands  of  the  bay  were  scattered 
remnants  of  the  wreck.  Here  was 
the  capstan;  there  many  beams; 
here  a  great  heap  of  spars,  timber 
and  iron,  about  to  be  carted  off  as 
salvage.  Every  now  and  then  yon 
discerned  what  seemd  to  be  banks 
of  shining  gold.  On  approaching 
them  the  appearance,  I  found,  was 
caused  by  masses  of  Indian  corn,  of 
which  the  cargo  had  consisted.  The 
coastguard  regulations  were  very 
strict,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
plunder ;  but  for  a  long  time  after 
the  sand,  where  the  decomposed 
grain  lay,  was  a  favourite  manure. 
From  various  inquiries  I  made,  I 
was  satisfied  that  trie  old '  wrecking ' 
habits  of  the  Cornishmen  were  not 
at  all  exaggerated.  It  was  a  favourite 
plan  to  drive  a  donkey  along  a  cliff, 
with  a  lantern  at  its  tail,  and  one 
leg  tied  up.  This  gave  the  wretched 
mariners  a  delusive  idea  of  the  light 
of  a  lighthouse.  It  was  the  nightly 
aspiration  of  children  that  they  might 
have  a  wreck  before  morning;  and 
a  legend  is  related  of  a  parson  who 
announced  a  wreck  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  implored  them  to  give  him 
time  to  change  his  garb,  that  they 
might  all  start  fair. 

I  have  noted  many  Cornish  cor- 
ners which  I  cannot  include  within 
this  present  paper.  There  is  St. 
Neot's,  with  its  many  windows  filled 
with  ancient  stained  glass  recording 


the  adventures  of  the  blessed  sunt 
and  the  miraculous  fish  an  which 
he  fed.  Then  there  is  the  village 
with  the  loggan  which  Lieutenant 
Goldsmith  pulled  down;  and  as  it 
destroyed  the  attraction  of  the  place 
it  was  afterwards  called*  Goldsmith's 

Deserted  Village.'  Helston  is  the 
key  to  the  wonderful  Lizard  coun- 
try;  and  though  I  should  keep  dear 
of  this,  as  so  often  described,  yet 
the  fine  Looe  Pool,  like  the  Slapton 
Sands,  only  kept  clear  from  these* 
by  a  bar  of  sand,  and  the  quaint 
custom  of  'Flurry  Day,*  ought  to 
be  described.  Falmouth,  with  the 
pretty  places  belonging  to  the  lux 
family,  would  well  repay  description. 
There  were  some  interesting  notices 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Carlyie's  'life 
of  Starling.'  Above  all,  the  beauties 
of  the  Truro  river,  especially  at  that 
point  where  the  Fal  falls  into  it. 
and  those  tortuous  inlets,  where*  as 
an  old  writer  truly  says,  a  hundred 
vessels  might  lie  hid,  and  not  one 
see  the  mast  of  another.  I  have 
noticed  various  picturesque  corners 
on  bay,  or  creek,  or  winding  shore, 
wiiich  nearer  great  towns  would  be 
gay  with  villas  and  gardens,  tot 
which  now,  except  to  some  loving 
and  observant  few,  are  unknown  in 
their  sequestered  loneliness.  I  had 
intended  to  have  drawn  attention 
at  length  to  one  or  two  of  a  more 
remarkable  character,  but  have  been 
earnestly  dissuaded  not  to  run  a 
chance  of  desecrating  snob  places 
into  common  sights,  but  to  leave 
these  corners  for  their  original  d»- 
coverers  until  they  are  gradually 
displaced  by  invading  tourist. 
Here,  then,  I  pause. 


WHY  HE  CHANGED  HIS  BOOMS. 
8  Camftrfflfle  £trrtattan. 


I  WAS  a  Trinity  man  in  my  second 
year,  that  delicious  time  when 
we  rest  on  our  oars  and  drift  lazily 
down  the  merry  current  of  college 
life;  the  little  go  just  over,  the 
degree  sufficiently  distant,  and  all 
one's  thoughts  intent  upon  enjoying 
the  May  term.  The  May  term, 
that  Elysium  of  university  days, 


that  time  to  which  overworked 
curates  and  underworked  barristers, 
the  Competition  Wallah  in  his  reek- 
ing cutcherry,  and  the  young  mem- 
ber in  his  scarcely  more  odonferoo* 
committee-room,  alike  look  backtf 
the '  jolliest  time  in  a  fellow's  life.' 
The  ten-o'clock  breakfasts  (oh! 
those  otu/s  £  VAurore!),  the  pale  file 
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and  rosy  feces,  the  skies  unclouded, 
the  streets  clouded  with  muslin, 
the— in  fact  the  whole  thing,  for  I 
must  hasten  on  to  my  story,  comes 
once  and  lives  for  ever.  I  had 
rooms  in  the  old  court,  on  the 
ground-floor;  I  liked  the  ground- 
floor  because,  as  I  used  to  say,  you 
just  walk  in,  by  Jove!  and  there 
you  are.  Large  low  rooms  with  a 
passage  leading  to  them,  and  abut- 
ting upon  both  the  other  sets  on 
the  story.  One  of  these  was  a 
capital  appariement,  as  they  say  in 
the  Quartier  Latin,  and  a  capital 
fellow  'kept'  in  them,  little  Tom 
Speers,  the  bow  of  our  first  boat, 
who  sang  the  best  song,  gave  the 
best  supper,  and  had  the  best  tem- 
per of  any  man  in  the  year.  The 
other  was  a  singularly  small  and 
inconvenient  set  of  rooms,  with  no 
good  feature,  not  even  snugness, 
about  them;  and  their  new  tenant, 
Home,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  add 
to  the  beauty  or  comfort  of  their 
appearance.  One  table  and  two  or 
three  things  on  which  a  bold  man 
might  attempt  to  sit,  made  up  the, 
total  of  Mi  furniture,  and  the  sole 
ornaaents  were  a  shelf  of  dirty 
books  and  a  huge  bassoon.  In  feet, 
ToraSpeess,  alter  his  first  peep  into 
our  hero's  chamber,  rushed  into  my 
room  and,  sinking  on  the  nearest 
chair,  recited  faintly  but  with  much, 
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;  tbero'i  no  place  like  HomeV 
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And  feor  Home  himself!  well,  he 
is  doing  good  I  believe  now  among 
the  aborigines  of  some  Yorkshire 
colliery  district:  but  to  see  him 
then!  Why,  the  most  ruffianly 
navvy  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
"caving  'arf  a  brick'  at  him:  the 
smallest  fragment  of  one  would 
have  floored  him*  As  narrow  as  he 
waa  long,  his  face  perfectly  expres- 
sionless, his  clothes  as  ill-cut  as  his 
features,  his  voice  weak  and  his  in- 
tellect apparently  weaker,  he  lived 
but  for  one  thing,  and  that  was— 
his  bassoon.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
how,  the  first  evening  that  brought 
him  to  Trinity,  our  mutual  friend 
the  bed-maker  rushed  wildly  into 
my  rooms,  where  Speers  and  I  were 


intently  brewing  a  bowl  of  'bishop/ 
and  adjured  us  to  hasten  to  the  aid 
of '  poor  Mr.  'Ome,  which  I  'ave 
just  a  bin  and  opened  his  door,  sir, 
and  there  was  he,  sir,  fallen  on  the 
floor  with  a  piece  of  brass  stuck 
right  through  his  throat,  sir,  which 
his  groans,  gentlemen,  would  break 
your  'earts.'  And  sure  enough, 
when,  our  chatter  hushed,  through 
the  wall  next  his  room  did  come  a 
wild,  unearthly  sound  as  of  a  human 
being  in  agony  inarticulate.  We 
went,  we  saw  (in  fact  we  saw  it  all 
only  too  plain),  we  resolved  to  con- 
quer. That  night  our  plan  was 
laid ;  over  that  memorable  brew  of 
bishop  the  plot  was  concocted,  and 
here  it  is.  Our  first  step  next 
morning  was  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  bed's  head  of  our 
unlucky  neighbour,  which  proved 
to  be  a  spot  in  the  wall  of  an  inner 
sitting-room  which  I  seldom  used 
and  had  barely  furnished.  Next  we 
procured  a  small  iron  target,  which 
was  carefully  screwed  into  the  wall 
at  the  spot  ascertained;  and  then 
with  a  saloon-pistol  of  Tom's  the* 
scheme  waa  complete.  That  even- 
ing, from  seven  o'clock  to  ten,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  the  drone 
of  the  bassoon  made  night  hideous ; 
and  if  I  had  any  compunction  about 
the  meditated  plot  before,  it  vanished 
under  the  influence  of  those  weird 
strains.  As  St  Mary's  matchless 
chimes  tolled  out  the  hour  of  twelve, 
Speers,  who  had  undertaken  this 
part  of  the  affair,  retired  into  the 
inner  room  and  carefully  locked  the 
door  belted  him.  In  a  minute  I 
heard  the  ring  of  the  little  bullet  on 
the  target,  and  wondered  how  it 
Bounded  to  a  man  whose  head  waa 
only  an  inch  from  the  place  hit 
An  interval  of  a  moment  or  so,  then 
crack  1  again,  and  so  on  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Suddenly  a  door 
burst  open,  a  hurried  step  scuffled 
towards  my  room,  and  a  frantic 
knock  rattled  on  my  panels.  'Gome 
in,  old  boyP  I  shouted;  'how  are 
your  knuckles?  Holloa!  I  beg  par- 
don/ as  the  white  face  and  trem- 
bling figure  of  Home  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  Was  he  frightened  or 
enraged?  'Beg  pardon,  I  was  ex- 
pecting Speers.  Glad  you've  dropped 
in,  though/  I  added,  replacing  my 
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weed  between  my  lips :  '  make  your- 
self at  lionie,  pray.  I've  been  listen- 
ing to  your— bagpipe  ia  it? — all  the 
evening;  quite  missed  it  when  you 
stopped.  Have  a  weed?  No?  some 
bishop,  then?  Wail  a  moment ;  I'll 
get  you  a  glass.' 

As  I  rose,  my  frieiid,  who  still 
stood  stariDR  with  a  mystified  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  seemed  to  re- 
cover speech. 

'I— I— really,  sir,  yon  must  ex- 
cuse me;  but  supposing  that  my 
bedroom  and  yonrs  lay  somewherj 
near  together,  I  came  to  inquire  tho 
— er— meaning  of  tho  extraordinary 


sounds  that  disturb  my  rest,  and 
that  proceeded  from— or — thudine- 

Instantly  I  assumed  a  serious  ex- 
pression (I  need  hardly  say  that 
Tom's  pistol  was  quiet  as  soon  as  ho 
heard  Homo's  entry),  and  lookivg 
hard  at  Itim,  I  asked,  mysteriously, 
"  What,  you  have  heard  it,  ba.j 
you?  anil  already?  It's  a  con- 
founded shame  of  old  Leveson  ^tit- 
ting  any  one  into-  that  room ;  alws;s 
the  same;  the  trouble  end  expend 
of  fitting  it  up— and  I'm  told  that 
you've  made  it  moat  ut 
snug— the  settling  in  and 


afl^tb™ 


and  then  after  a  night  or  two  off 
you  po.  Too  bad,  by  Jove!  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  deuced  sorry.' 

'But  what — what,  sir,  is  the 
meaning  of— of  all  this?  I— you 
puzzle  me;  I  dont  follow  you; 
with  the  exception  of  that  horrid 
noise  of  which  I  came  to  complain, 
and  which  I  must  really  request 
you  to ' 

'  My  dear  air,'  I  replied,  c*!mly, 
'  sit  down  a  moment,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  ail  to  you  j  but  first  let  ma 
stipulate  that  should  my  disclosures 
determine  you  to  leave  the  rooms, 
as  alas  I  so  many  have  been  com- 


pelled to  do  before  yon,  you  will 
not  mention  them  to  your  tutor. 
who  might  consider  me  officious  for 
volunteering  the  statement' 

Eagerly  promising  implicit  se- 
crecy, poor  Home  bent  forward  to 
catch  tie  low  tone  in  which  I  pr- 
eceded. 

*  Some  fifty  years  ago  yonr  room.' 
find  mine  were  tenanted  by  t women 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
in  love  with  the  same  lady-  J**~ 
lousy,  hatred,  murder,  were  too 
result  They  fought  a  duel  in  toe 
Old  Court  here  one  morning  beta* 
chapel,  and  your  predecessor  shot 
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mino  through  the  lungs.  Ho  m 
brought  up  to  his  rooms  to  die,  eud 
his  last  act,  iw  he  lny  on  the  other 
Bids  of  yonder  door,  which  has  never 
been  unlocked  since  his  body  vu 
carried  out  of  it,  was  to  call  for  a 
loaded  pistol  and  discharge  it  at  the 
wall  that  adjoins  your  bedroom,  the 
wall  that  parted  him  from  the  man 
who  had  taken  his  life.  Through 
bis  clenched  teeth  be  muttered 
"  Again,  again,  fob  iveb!"  and  then. 
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sank  book  and  died,  just  as  tne 
clocks  chimed  midnight  But 
through  that  night  the  watchers 
swore  that  the  pistol-shots  con- 
tinued, and  so  they  bare  ever  since: 
you  heard  them  to-nighl.'  I  paused, 
for  I  saw  that  my  work  was  done : 
the  plot  hod  answered. 

'How  dare  the  tutor  send  me  to 
such  a  place  ?'  he  exclaimed,  warm- 
ing into  a  vehemence  that  sat 
strangely  on  him.    '  I'll  see  him  the 


first  thing  in  the  morning;  and  oh! 
'  is  shameful,  shameful,  air.  I  thank 
you  for  your  candour;  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  so  good  a  neigh- 
bour'—I  bowed— 'but  if  I  sleep 
another  night  in  Trinity  may  I 
be ' 

'Haunted!'  said  I,  'is  that  it? 
hut  don't  act  rashly,  you  know; 
you  could  easily  get  other  rooms 
here.    Levesou ' 

'  Don't  mention  him,  sir,'  he  re- 
torted ;  '  I  regret  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  make   public  what  you 

vol.  xu.— no.  Lsxrr. 


bare  told  me ;  bnt  I  have  a  cousin 
at  St  Catherine's ;  he  wished  me  to 
go  there ;  I  wish  I  had;  I  will  to- 
morrow. An  excellent  man,  sir, 
and  such  a  comet-player!' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  I  replied,  with 
enthusiasm,  'if  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
life  it's  music.  I  shall  miss  your 
bagpipe— bassoon  is  it? — oht  mora 
tbau  I  can  say ;  but  my  sorrow  will 
be  lessened  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
hope  mr  an  invitation  some  day  to 
music,  muffs,  and  muffins  at  your 
future  rooms.' 
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'  Sir,  said  Home,  as  be  grasped 
my  band, '  you  do  me  proud.  Good- 
night, sir.' 

'  Good-night/  said  I :  'remember, 
not  a  word  of  this  to  Leveson  or 
your  cousin.' 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mutual 
gratulations  which  Speen  and  I  ex- 
changed as  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed  upon  our  friend.  I  only  know 
that  the '  bishop'  seemed  positively 
beatified,  and  my  humble  Lopez  as 
fragrant  as  Hudson's  Prince  of 
Wales.  We  took  it  in  turn  to  keep 
up  a  little  more  firing,  a  few  stray 
shots,  till  the  summer  daybreak; 
and  when  we  met  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  about  twelve,  were  of 
course  astonished  by  our  bed- 
maker's  news,  that  '  Mr.  'Ome  fed 
bin  an  packed  up  heverythink  last 
night  which  small  his  baggage  was, 


and  looking  as  if  he  had  seen  ghost- 
esses' — ('the  feminine  variety,  I 
presume/  observed  Tom,  'and  a 
deuced  sight  worse  to  saatim  the 

giosts,no  doubt*)— 'but  adeedtto 
d  hear  say  that  the  guttann 
had  come  to  the  wrong  ootisgp  by 
mistake.' 

'Ah,'  said  I,  carelessly, *he flfcti 
last  night  he  thought  of  ante  to 
•  CattV  '* 

'Not  to  the  dogs,  at  anyza^kt 
us  hope,'  said  Tom. 

And  let  us  also  hope,  I  may  afi 
now  that  my  tale  is  dona,  ifaat  if 
Home  ever  reads  it  he  wlilirt* 
the  plot  that  made  him  dut^m 
rooms. 


*  The  p*  ttme  by  which  St. 
is  known  to  oadergradoate. 


THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  BALL. 

SHE  is  Queen  of  the  evening,  Queen  of 
And  we  blind  slaves  hill  at  her  feat; 
'I  will/  saith  Beauty,  and,  lo  1  'tis  law 
For  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 


all, 


In  a  shows*-  of  feathery,  oloudy 

Festooned  o'er  a  robe  of  rose, 
She  is  sailing  along,  and  the  humantitta 

Of  worshippers  round  her  flows. 

What heedeth  she?    Tia  a  mattarrffcouMe; 

Doth  the  Bose-not  know  she  iattr? 
And  the  jewels  glitter  with  double  pnde 

Enthroned  on  her  chestnut  hair. 

Circe,  Lalage,  Juno,  all 

Fused  into  a  glorious  one; 
She  is  Queen  of  the  lesser  sovereignties:— 
Do  the  stars  not  hide  from  the  sun? 

A  heliotrope  from  her  bouquet  falls; 

'Tis  only  Her  Highness'  wile, 
That  a  hundred  lovers  may  strive  for  the  price, 

And  the  one  be  paid  with  a  smile. 

See!  she  adjusts  her  diamond  spray, 
With  a  feigned,  unconscious  grace; 

It  is  studied,  every  chapter  and  verse, 
For  the  attitude  suits  her  face. 

Yet  what  a  peerless  beauty  is  she, 

As  her  long,  dark  lashes  veil 
The  melting  black  of  her  glorious  eyes; 

And  she  turns  from  red  to  pale! 
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Listening  now,  with  &  real  joy, 

To  the  old,  old  story,  told 
Hid  the  crash  of  music,  the  glitter  of  light, 

Of  flowers,  and  jewels,  and  gold. 

Ah,  well!  Tig  better  to  rule  one  heart, 

To  live  in  one  love  alone, 
Than  to  play  o'er  dozens  the  tyrant's  part, 

And  to  sit  on  a  ball-room  throne. 


THE  PICCADILLY  PAPERS. 

By  a  Peripatetic. 


Books  of  Travel. 


WE  have  a  wonderful  variety  of 
works  of  travel,  running  the 
whole  gamut  from  a  Voyage  round 
the  World  to  a  Voyage  round  my 
Boom.   When  onoe  a  man  has  got  a 
reputation  for  travelling,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  travel— or,  at 
all  events,  to  write  books  of  travel 
M.  de  Chaillu  was  certainly  a  great 
traveller — a  very  gorilla  of  travellers 
— but  his  journey  to  Ashango  Land 
does  not  recount  much  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  went  there — and  back 
again.    Mr.  Ellis  once  wrote  a  very 
good  work  about  Madagascar— there 
have  been  several  works  about  Ma- 
dagascar  lately,  but  he  remains 
facile  princeps  on  the  subject ;  and 
he   accordingly   gives   us  'Mada- 
gascar Bevisited/  not  at  all  a  bad 
work,  but  still  an  example  of  harp- 
ing upon  a  popular  string.   But  the 
calmest  member  of  society  is  a  Mr. 
Mnsgrave,  who  takes  a  month's  holi- 
day in  France,  and  thereupon  manu- 
factures  a   two-volume   work  on 
that  month's  rambles.    The  present 
peripatetic  writer  takes  his  three 
months'  ramble  in  the  year,  but 
the  notion  of  manufacturing  half  a 
dozen  volumes  out  of  them  has  not 
occurred  to  bis  fervid  imagination. 
Only  a  travel-reading  public  would 
stand  that  sort  of  thing.    But  the 
literature   of  travel    is  always   a 
favourite  kind  of  literature.  Strong- 
minded    people  who  do  not  care 
for  fiction,  or  weak-minded  people 
who  object  to  fiction,  affect  travels 
greatly.      Moreover,   the    restless 
activity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   race 
desiderates  travels,  as   an   appro- 
priate pabulum  whereby  to  beguile 


such  leisure  time  as  is  not  taken  up 
by  travelling. 

Another  important  work  of  travel 
is  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  '  Kile  Tribu- 
taries of  Abyssinia.'    Of  course  this 
is  not  the  result  of  any  additional 
travel  since  Sir  Samuel  issued  his 
important  work,   but  it  occupies 
large  and  important  ground  which 
he  left   untouched   in   the  'Nile 
Sources.1  But  Sir  Samuel  also  illus- 
trates our  remarks  on  travellers 
travelling  in  the  same  track :  it  was 
probably  thought  that  the  mention 
of  Abyssinia  ou  the  title-page  would 
be  especially  suitable  for  the  present 
time.    The  information  given  about 
Abyssinia  is,  however,  disappoint- 
ingly scanty.    It  is  to  be  noted  that 
perhaps  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Abyssinia  is  that  by  the  two 
Frenchmen,  Ferret  and   Galinier, 
who    visited    and    explored    the 
country  in  the  year  1840,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  French  Minister  for  War, 
Marshal  Soult   The  general  nature 
of  the  country  is  now  fully  well 
understood.    It  is  not  an  accurate 
description  to  say  that  it  is  a  table- 
land.   It  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ranges  of 
mountains  reaching  nearly  as  great 
a  ht  ight  as  the  Alpine  ranges,  with 
snowy ?  icy  peaks.    The  river-beds 
run  in  extraordinarily  deep  valleys, 
some  3000  feet  below  the  plateau. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  the  Abys- 
sinian rivers,  that  they  rise  and  fall 
suddenly.  By  the  sides  of  the  rivers 
there  is  abundance  of  rich  prairie 
grass,  with  jungle,  where  the  lion 
and  elephant  have  their  haunts.  As 
the  land  rises  into  terraces,   the 
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wood  gives  place  to  the  lawn,  fait 
spreading  uplands,  dotted  by  forest 
trees,  from  which  arise  the  towering 
mountain  chains,  The  Abyssinian 
rrmr  Attar*  ia  the  nominal  frontier 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Sir 
Samuel  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
this  river,  aa  the  most  important 
confluent  of  the  Nile,  next  to  the 
White  Nile,  and  has  really  nothing 
to  tell  as  about  the  Abyssinian 
dominions  of  King  Theodore,  from 
all  accounts,  as  boob  ai  the*  troops 
hare  got  away- from  the  hot,  deadly 
othnateof  Massowah,  they  will  be .. 
in  •  very  interesting  and  exciting 
country,  and  officers  will  probably 
find  a  good'deal  of  garne.  '/he  chief 
difficulty  trill  be  the  transit  ever 
somethnad-lihttlmes.whichdaduty  , 
for  roade— a  kind  Cf  path  which, 
apparently,  requires  at  times  i  the  , 
escalade  of  a  ragged  .monntaia  siclo, 
I  will  here  express  raj  hope  and 
bellof  -that  the  oipedrtwn  will  b» 
attended  with  a1  muob  iargor  share 
of  frniifdl  resuha  than  ia  ordinarily 
anticipated.  .  the  Abyssinian  espe* , 
dttionbasoomfttousiu  eta/rily  the  ■ 
same  way  that  much  of  our  Indian 
empire  n« -ramie  to- nav  We  have  , 
been  most  unwilling  to' engage  in 
'war ;  weharo  been  drafged  into  if. 
by  eipcnmstarices  whkh  we  could 
not  haw  fiaroseen  or  hare  ttroided;- 
we  have  postponed  it  iialoog,  or 
■longer  than 'honour  penrdttedy  aml; 
how  that  we-. an  fairly  embarked 
in  it;  western  to  ■  be  ■  doing  so '  with 
high  energy  and  prudence.  )Thjs,t 
has  been 'the  hattoryrof  many  a 
chapter  of  the  abqwasioii'  of  our 
Indian  crop  ire,  although  it  must  be,  , 
allowed  that  every  chapter  of  that  , 
rrhtory.  does  no*  ooma  under  the 
same  category.  Tho  history  of  the 
Abyssinian  war  has  mucrithacha1- 
ratter  1  hate  inchoated.  The  English 
ar»  the  greU  colemzem  of  the 
■wftrid-^-thoi  great  pioneers  of  cirili- 
ntioB)  amd  it  is  hot  given  to  na, 
that,  satisfied  with  our  vast  achieve- 
ments, we  ehoold  rest  from  our 
mission.  Tears  ago,  Harris,  the  , 
Ethiopian  traveller,  said  of  Abys- 
sinia, '  Them  is  perhaps  no  portion 
of  the  whole  continent  to  which 
European  civilization  might  be  ap- 
plied  with  bettor  ultimate  results.' 
We  need  not  despair  of  a  happier 


Algeria,  a  more  successful  Meneo. 
We  may  hope  that  AbyssinU  mtj 
add  another  to  those  better  uinmph 
of  England  which  constat  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  dvflizatiou,  ud 
good  government.  It  will  bo  moeh 
if  we  only  pat  a  stop  to  the  prosit 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  that  prenul 
in  AbjsHinia. 

:But  with  regard  to  Sir  ShdmI 
Baker's  book.'  What  may  be  called 
the  theorem,  of  his  work  is  this: 
'  lie  -equatorial  lakes  feed  Egypt; 
bat,  tho  Abyssinian  rivers  canse  the 
.ionnd 
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to  tho  priesthood,  but  would  most 
probably  influence  them  and  the 
king  against  all  Europeans/  Sir 
Samuel,  however,  mfght  have  spared 
some  sneers  which  he  makes  against 
missionary  efforts ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  his  eon* 
ceptions  are  of  the  'church'  and 
'priesthood'  of  Abyssinia.  Bean 
Stanley*  says  that  '  In  the  church 
of  Abyssinia  we  shall  find  the  best 
example,  of  what  many  seek  m  a 
limited  degree  m  the  west— a  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  letter.'  The  Dean  men* 
tions  the  curious  fact  that,  in  Abys^ 
sinia,  and  there  alone,  Pontius  Pilat© 
is  canonized  as  a  saint,  because  he 
washed  his  hands  and  said,  *  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  justr 
man/  Dean  Stanley  is  so  graphic  a 
writer  that  we  may  do  well  to  give, 
in  an  abridged  form,  his  sketch  of 

.  the  Abyssinian  church : 

'  There  is  a  daughter  of  the  Coptic 
church  which  is  the  extremest  typo 
of  what  may  be  called  Oriental 
TXltramontanism.  T*e  church  of 
Abyssinia,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century  by  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, furnishes  the  one  example 
of  a  nation,  savage  yet  Christian. 
One  lengthened  communication  it 
lias  hitherto  received  from  the  west 
— the  mission  of  the  Jesuits.  "With 
this  exception,  it  has  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  itselt  "Whatever  there 
is  of  Jewish  or  of  old  Egyptian 
ritual,  preserved  in  the  Coptic 
church,  is  carried  to  excess  in  the 
Abyssinian.  The  likeness  of  the 
sacred  ark,  called  the  Ark  of  Tten,fB 

'the  centre  of  Abyssinian  devotion* 
To  it  gifts  and  nrayers  are  offered. 
On  it  the  sanctity  of  the  wholo 
church  depends.  Circumcision  fa 
regarded  as  of  equal  necessity  with 
fcaptism.  There  alone  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  still  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  Sunday.  Dancing 
still  forms  part  of  their  ritual,  as  it 
did  in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  wild 
shriek  which  goes  up  at  Abyssinian 
funerals  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  in 
ancient  Egypt.  The  polygamy  of 
Iho  Jewish  church  lingers  hero, 
alter  having  been  banished  from 

*  '  LccUireson  tfic  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church.* 


the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 
Whatever  of  extravagant  ritualism, 
of  excessive  dogmatism,  of  the  fatal 
division  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality, disfigures  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  rest  of  Oriental  Christianity,  is 
seen  in  its  most  striking  form  in  the 
usages  of  Abyssinia.9 

Mr.  Blanchard's  work  on  India*  is 
hardly  a  book  of  travels—so  fre- 
quented and  even  vulgarized  is  the 
overland  route— but  a  set  of  social 
sketches,  which  strikingly  illustrate 
the  ctehm  nan  anitnum  theory,  for 
Hie  author  limns  and  satirizes  An- 
glo-Indian society  an  if  from  a  club 
window.  Much  of  the  writing  is  of 
the  *  forcible-feeble  kind/  but  many 
of  the  sketches  are  by  no  means  un- 
amusing*  We  are  always  at  home 
hearing  'the  din  of  Indin  conflicts 
and  jealousies,— between  the  old 
families  and  the  competition  wallahs, 
between  theoovenanted  and  the  un- 
covenanted,  between  the  civil  and 
military  services,  between  town  and 
the  Mofussil,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Blan- 
ehard's  sketches,  evidently  written 
without  muoh  effort, -and  demanding 
little  attention  from  the  reader,  will 
tend  to  popularize  Ancle-Indian 
subjects.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  very 
severe  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Indian 
work ;  but  Lord  Macsulay's  nephew 
has  fine  qualities  of  his  own,  which 
he  will  yet  display  both  in  literature 
and  in  Parliament.  Some  of  Mr. 
Blauohatd'e  stories  relate  to  names. 
One  man's  'name  was  Window,  and 
as  he  was  something  of  an  exquisite 
in  his  dress,  he  was  generally  known 
asifciu  Window.  Thejoke,mildasit 
was,  so  enraged  him  thathe  changed 
hid  name.  The  designation  he  chose 
was  Lyon,  which  he  thought  quito 
safe;  bat  the  first  time  he  aired  it 
at  mess,  he  was  called  Dandy  Lyon 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  is  doomed  to  most  abject 
despair.  Most  men  who  were  in 
India  during  the  mutinies  must 
have  known  Lieut-Colonel  Friday. 
He  had  a  brother,  and  their  friends, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  two,  used 
to  call  them  respectively  Friday 
Week  and  Friday  Fortnight'    It  is 

*  '  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  India,*  By 
Sidney  Laman  Blanchard.  W.  U.  Allen 
and  Co. 
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a  consolation  to  know  that  however 
hot  things  may  tie  at  Calcutta,  the 
American  ships  bring  over  '  Wenr 
ham  Lake'  enough,  to  'keep  the 
population  in  skating,  if  it  could  be 
adapted  to  that  purpose.' 

'Twelve  Years  in  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand,**  belongs  to  a  class  of 
works  which  have  a  special  value  of 
their  own.     The  literary  merit  is 
extremely  meagre,  but  as  a  fair, 
truthful  transcript  of  actual  expo* 
rienoe  the  book  has  a  real  interest; 
and  if  an  interest  in  snoh  works 
were  fostered,  they  would  prove  as 
stirring  as  those  of  a  'sensational' 
character  and  far  more  useful.   The 
work  truthfully  exhibits  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  emigra- 
tion to  New  Zealand,  and  its  auto- 
biographical form  insures  it  the  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  all  genuine 
autobiography.  Tnere  are  few  pas- 
sages that  call  for  special  attention; 
such  a  book  must  be  taken  aa  a 
whole.    The  story  of  the  wreck  of 
the  'Orpheus '  might  furnish  either  a 
story  or  a  moral    The  vessel  was 
commanded  by  an  old  commodore, 
who  refused  to  obey  signals  ana 
would  be  guided  only  by  nis  charts. 
But  his  charts  were  old  ones,  .and 
the  sand-banks  were  shifted  since 
they  were  drawn,  and  in  this  way 
he  took  the  wrong  passage,  his  ship 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  himself 
with  nearly  all  on  board  lost    On 
the  whole  the  Canterbury  settle- 
ment has  been  highly  successful: 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims  have  re- 
cently erected  a  statue  to  their 
leader.    The  peculiarity  of  the  co- 
lony is  that  it  was  started  on  a 
Church  of  England  basis,  with  a 
view  to  develop  a  perfect  system  of 
Church  government  The  exclusive 
idea  could  not  be  carried  out,  for  all 
the  sects  put  in  an  appearance ;  but 
they  live  in  a  state  of  delightful 
amity,  whioh  might  be  advantage- 
ously imitated  by  ourselves.**  their 
antipodes. 

jOUttMlKLNC*  THUU)  CLASS. 

(Jneof  our  most  celebrated  bishops 
one  day  met  another  dignitary,  al- 
though not  quite  so  dignified,  at  a 

•  .«  Twelve  frtra  in  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand.'  By  Mra.  Gsadee  Thornton.  Samp* 
eon  Low  ana  Co. 


great  London  terminus.  '  I  suppose 
you  are  going  down  to  the  palace? 
said  the  archdeacon.    The  bishop 
said, 'Yes.    '  I  am  going  down  to 
your  neighbourhood,  and  we  had 
better  travel  together/    The  bishop 
cheerfully  assented.    '  Fiist  class, I 
suppose,  bishop?'   said  the  arch- 
deacon. The  bishop  shook  his  head. 
'  I  shall  not  mind  travelling  second, 
once  in  a  way/  said  the  archdeacon. 
'But/  said  the  bishop,  'I  afeajs 
travel  third/ 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  going*  to 
advise   my  friend*   to  follow  the 
episcopal  example  altogether    la 
these  days,  when  the  railways  ha** 
so  much  difficulty  in  making  both 
ends  meet,  there  ought  rather  to  bo 
some  sumptuary  regulation  to  tbs 
effect  that  such  people  as  Bishops 
should  at  least  purchase  ftsfr-etaj 
tickets.    But  it  would  not  be  a  "bad 
self-denying  ordinance  from  time  to 
time  to  purohase  first-class  tickets, 
and  to  travel  third-class.    Ihave 
tried  the  plan myseIC andean  t* 
commend  it  to  others.    II  Is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  making  oneself 
•  practically  acquainted     with  ,w 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking 
,  that  prevail  among  those  who  will 
be  our  political  masteito.    In  ^par- 
liamentary train  you  meet  pecUe  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality;  they  have 
paid  their  fare,  and  are  as  good  ** 
:  you  are,  and  are  not  supposed  to hs 
aware  that  social  differences  exp* 
Ton  may  find  yourself  amongkpota 
of    servants,    labouresa,. ,  0r™**& 
sailors,  policemen,  artisa^  torel- 
lcrs,  &c,  and  with  a  little  tact  jou 
majr  gain  a  real  insight  info  opjuw&t 
prejudices,   and   popular ,  *#■ \~ 
thinking.    Unless  1  am  J^tigJ™" 
ceived,  you  will  find  thaST  tmnhweS 
and  intelligence  are  pervading  {*&* 
menis  of  a  fresh,  livejy  «&*«*■. 
tion.  You  majr  sometimes  hear 'J«p 
arguments  and  discosslum  op  pi*" 
gious  and   political  subject I* 
travel  third-class  is  always  a  saViwr 
of  the  pocket,  a  potent  reason  with 
many,  but  by  the  exceeilreglyTM**} 
class  of  those  who  do  so  havingpap 
a  higher  fare,  I  think  that  parlm- 
mentary  travelling  in  the'  inlaw 
and  north  of  England  will  he  finiw 
to  give  the  best  return.    You  w& 
find  the  greatest  amount' of  ehatt> 
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tor,  self-assertion,  and  intellectual 
vigour.    The  jpatois  is  at  tames  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  and  at  times 
there  is  roughness  of  manners,  not 
to  mention  inodorous  odours  and 
kindred  disagreeables.    Still  if  you 
'wish  to  find  shrewd  sense  and  un- 
sophisticated manners,  to  gather  up 
the  feelings,  and  humours,  and  ten- 
dencies orthe  working  class— I  will 
add,  if  yon  really  wish  to  like,  and 
understand,  and  sympathise  with 
them— yon  ought,  like  the  great 
bishop,  to  do  a  considerable  part  of 
your  travelling  by  parliamentary 
train.    Only— <m  public  grounds — 
carry  out  my  suggestion  of  taking  a 
first-class  ticket 

Ton  will  see  also  in  a  parliamen- 
tary train  a  great  deal  of  the  dra- 
matic action  of  real  life.    Ton  win 
see  how   tender,  considerate,  and 
helpful  poor  people  will  be  to  the 
sick  ana  aged  and  to  little  children. 
Sometimes  the  whole  exodus  is  be- 
fore you  of  a  large,  poor  family  mi- 
grating from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.    Now  it  is  the  poor 
curate  or  dissenting  minister,  the 
tutor,  of  governess,  and  such  kind 
of  jteople,  to  whom  sating  is  an 
object,  but  who  have  the  evident 
stamp  of  being  gentlefolks,  who  are 
.  without  much  difficulty  recognised. 
You  may  sometimes  put  together 
hints,  or  surmise  circumstances,  or 
glean   fragments    of    information, 
which  might  go  far  to  make  up  the 
(ketch  of  a  life  history.    Sometimes 
we  meet  with  false  shame  for  cheap 
travel    Travelling  third-class  once, 
I  Was  assured  with  much  earnestness 
by  *  lady's  friend  that  the  lady  was 
travelling  third-class  for  the  first 
time  in  her  mortal  existence.  Some- 
how 1  was  not  startled  by  the  un- 
wonted humility,  which  thin  lofty 
being  bad  displayed.   Many  persons 
travel  third  who  ought  properly  to 
pay  higher— persons,  for  instance, 
who  will  charge  their  employers 
first-class  expenFes  and  travel  third, 
pocketing  the  difference;   persons 
again  who  have  abundant  leisure 
and  money,  but  to  whom  time  is 
a  Jdss  object  than  money. 

I  may  here  say  that  there  are 
many  lines  on  which  the  choice  of 
class  virtually  lies  only  between 
the  first  and  tho    third.     When 


the   second-class  is  not  •  properly 
cushioned  and  padded,  as  is   the 
case  on  some  lines,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  second-class  is  at  all  pre- 
ferable to  the  third,  except  on  con- 
ventional considerations.    My  own 
prejudices  are  entirely  fn  favour  of 
first-class  carriages.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve people  who  tell  me  they  travel 
second  instead  of  first  because  they 
prefer  the  second  to  the  first    The 
great  requisite  of  railway  travelling 
is  to  deaden,  as  to  ae  possible,  the 
innumerable  little  shocks  which  the 
vibration  of  the  carriage  occasions 
to  the  brain  and   spinal  cord.    I 
believe  that  medical  men  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  an  infinite 
amount  of  mischief  is  done,  in  cose 
of  heart  or  brain    feebleness  or 
disease,  by  much  railway  travelling. 
The  man  of  business  who  comes  up 
to  town  from  Brighton,  by  the  time 
he  reaches  Ins  office,  feels  that  half 
a  day's  work  has  been  taken  out  of 
him  by  the  demands  which  the  rail- 
way journey  has  made  upon  his  ner- 

'  vou3  powers.    Now  the  object  is  to 
reduce  this  demand  as  ftir  as  pos- 
sible, and  ttris  ib  only  done  in  the 
first-class   carriage.     It  might  be    ' 
much  better  done  than  is  the  case  at  '• 
present    I  noticed  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition this  year  some  carriages    * 
where  the  padding  was  so  extraor-    : 
dinarilv  dense  that  the  vibration    ' 
must  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
fraction.    That  is  the  kind  of  pad- 

(  ding  which  ought  to  be  supplied  to 

'  first   and    second-class    carriages. 
When  second-class  pegple  cannot    ' 
gef  any  padding  at  all.  they  ought 
to  go  third.    I  will  add  one  further 

'  piece  of  advice,  which  I  am  sure 
wiB  be  indorsed  by  the  faculty — 
keep  the  windows  closed  during 
swift  motion  nut  open  them  at 
every  station.  On  our  railways, 
more  persons  are  killed  by  draughts  '•' 
than  by  accidents. 

■     *  ■ 

KSSATA  AND  SGMB. 

We  have  just  been  perusing  two 
works  for  which  we  hardly  prog- 
nosticate any  extensive  fame,  but 
which  show  so  much  intellectual 
'  power,  and  so  much  real  go  dness 
(an  unfrequent  phenomenon  in  lno- 
dcrn  literature),  that  1  do  well  in' 
directing  attention  to  them.  A  thick 
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volume  of  poems,  like  'Sketches 
by  the  Wayside/*  published  simply 
on  its  merit,  without  any  effort  to 
obtain  notoriety,  or  even  notice, 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  challenge  the 
examination  of  those  who  would  de- 
sire to  be  thoughtful  critics  of  con- 
temporary literature.  We  see  at 
once  that  the  author  has  put  his 
best  into  it— his  heart,  his  fancy,  his 
experience,  his  mental  powers;  and 
a  book  like  this,  in  these  days  of 
bookmaking,  is  entitled  to  sympathy 
and,  indeed,  to  some  reverence. 
There  is  a  tone,  about  it  of  calmness 
and  purity  which  is  truly  soothing 
and  satisfy  rag  in  these  feverish  days. 
It  js  not  my  purpose  to  criticize 
the  work  minutely.  The  author  has 
got  substance,,  but  he  wants  force 
and  shape ;  he  lackB  condensation 
also,  and  perhaps  a  more  perfect 
mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  his 

,  art  In  this  volume  he  has  ljaade 
four  distinct  experiments  in  poetry. 

.  The  drat  poem,  'The  Two  Sisters,', 
is  entitled  a  metrical  tract,  biit  par- 
takes of  that  idyllic  character  which 
,Mr.  Tennyson  nas  so  greatly  popu- 
larized. Next  we  have  'Alice  rower/' 
in  Hudibrastiq  metre,  which  is 
amusing  enough  at  times,  and  has  a 
relioity  of  rhyme  which  reminds  us 
of  Baiham.  'thirdly,  'Lurfei,  n< 
Masque/  which  Wagner  would  find 

,  as  appropriate  fox  an  opera  as'  Tann- 
bauaer —reminding  us  a  Utile  of 

, '  Camus/  but  more  of  the  libretto  to 

.  Gounod  s  'Faust;'  and,  fourthly,  a 
collection  of  lyrics,  many  pf  ^rhioh 
have  a  sacred  character.  We  expect 
that  Mr,  Herbert  will  find '  that  he 

.  has  to  make  an  election  between 
his  different  styles.  We  suspect, 
also,  that  he  is  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  to  blot.  Many 
great  poets  have  a  strong' turr^ 
for  the  humorous,  and  of  these' 
Byoon  i*  the  moat,  conspicuous  esy 
ample :  t>ut  in  most  cases  the  Mat* 
pites  element  is  gradually  extirpated 
in  favour  of  the  heroic*  Mr1.  Ten>- 
nyson  is  an  example  here.  Ho  still 
retains  touches  of  humour;  but  in' 
different  editions  he  has  silently 
omitted  all  merely  comic  parts. 
'Alice  Power'  is  merely  an  exag- 
gerated   portraiture    of    scandal- 

*  '  Sketch*  by  the  Wayside.'     By  T. 
Herbert.    A.  W.  Bennett.     Pp.  454. 


mongers,  a  very  obvious  sad  wef- 
worn  theme.    If  Mr.  Herbert  ha  I 
published. a  much  thinner  vohmu, 
comprising  his  first  poem  nd  a- 
looted  lyrics  (omitting  those  which 
dweU  somewhat  morbidly  on  death 
— the  usual  theme  of  very  joam 
poets),  he  would  have  had  anraci 
better  chance  of  *  literary  sows*. 
As  it  is,  the  very  extent  of  Ms  w* 
will  militate  against  hun,  sad  he 
will  be  ranked  rather  among  ta 
poetB  of  promise  than  of  perform- 
ance* 

The  first  poem, '  The  Two  Sfeter*; 
is  indeed  a  ta?  retnettoih)*  ou, 
written,  m  a  strongly  realistic  tod, 
and  deafe  with  a  delicate  seibjKt, 
handled  delicately,- hot  withal  most 
firmly.  A  laboured  tat  two 
daughters.  One  is  hotrier?;  bet 
honest  and  au*iable*4aitii  hStttiffl » 
man  of  her  own  class.  Jhe  other 
is  very  pretty/,  and  <we*X  fond  oj 
finery  aid  flattery,  and  the  gsfety  « 
shops  and  town  life.  It  is  the  old. 
sad  story :  she  is  sodtt6ed,«rf  sob 
from  bad  to  worse,  beooy^fg^ 
vilest  offscouring  of  the  streets 
The1  fcbod  •  attar  seekr  hat  Toat  n 
her  arjesernent,  *u&  entreats  hir  to 
letilivt!    •'       •   i*  'i  •■'I*  us  ' i'i 

bough*   ■')!•.         *  -<         •  ,• 

White  tarn  dm  jftaani  W*n  P*™ 

Andberf«tfn>,tttifflenV)ieM*** 
'    lW^k>4ti&teWleiNU*lnt0amtf»; 
While  her  lorn  risfter  took********"* 

•  Ttofflept  ffqfl  endn^M^,^  tipiff 

The  poor  >k)9Utute  inad^wpk5 
her;  butpyeais  tffef  w«  tiA  l*r. 
with  thoughte-ef  s*k*de;*wateb:D; 

,    jQame^hheaninketeteitiMi^i)^ 

ever  •   •  *  ■  ? :  m   .  ♦    ,   .,  , 

Bu>  she  tnougut,'  ft*  Ar  natcH 
the  dead  bottghs'  shooting  feneatii 
the  arch,  that  fete  'tlkto  afcM  he 
hurried  away,  and  her  sister  D6«r 
know  that  Bhe  still  toved  her,  and 
had  sought  her  forgrvenew.  Ooe 
morning  she  is  found  prostrate  aca 
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insensible  at  her  sister's  door.  From 
that  illness  she  never  recovers,  nor 
jet  desires  to  recover  :— 

'I  am  ao  weak. 
So  eaellj  led  astray.    If  1  rrgamefl 
If  j  health  and  etrengtb  the  devil  night  tempt 

•gefa. 
And!  Bright  iftll.    Ah!  eoomer  kt  me  die  | 
Shs  jtmm  grows)  ffrttH  abpi&J'QtgftUn  graves, 
Ami  eta*  oil  errors  am  laid  ca&n  to  sleep  ; 
<w  y  ausnipeafc  0/  «u  Aard  woittt  of  blame. 
They  cannot  puree  the  tranced  heart  of  death. 
Behind  that  narrow  earthwork  of  Ac  grate 
Tha*  it  waft  vtfagefram  purstdngfem ; 
The  hail  of  iron  words  pierces  not  then,' . 

He^  again,  is  a  fine  passage:— 

1    'Bat  now 
ftsaye&remldntght  bm  was  owwanj  «o  high 
The  tdght  etar<eweF»  of*  ■ fey ,  one  were 


i    Art  ttw  wbltc-robM  Acolyte,  the  pale 
,  £ttre  iwUigbt,  with  Its  fingers  calm  and  told, 
,  Bote  .them  away.     Then  glimmering  'cam* 
fbttb. 
In  thr  gty  light  Bf  mtin\  the  atari  of  earth ; 
Fw  an  iho  hanha  wtttpeoffcd  wtttvwiid  , 


4*  a  port  mtad  la  peopled  with  lair  thought*,  ' 
Sweet  prfmiw    innocent  violet*— 
pott'i  cWkfren— flowers/ 

'    The  drafloaiio  action  of  the  pocm1 
fa  swity  natural,  and  most  effective. 
The  simple  narrative  is  almost  ataxt^  „ 
ling,  in  its  intense  reality,  and  the 
tmaffeeted  religious  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  beyond  praise. 
"  Wet  frill  not  dismiss  Mr.  Herbert'* 
other  poems—of  which,  indeed,  we, 
could  hardly  speak  with  the  some, , 
unsparing  conunendalion— but  we 
dearly  recognize  the  advent  of  a, 
fresh  poet. 

Not  altogether  unlike  Mr.  Hoi-' 
berfs  work  is  'A  Book  about  Do- , 
urne**'  *    The  author  tells  us  that 
it  is  the  work  of  yed»;  it  is  easy  to, 
sen  also,  that  it  is  a  labour  of  earnest 
,ness  and  love.    Tjie  traces  of  a  per* . 
sonal  history  are  disclosed  tons.  He 
first  became  a  tutor  from  necessity, 
and  afterwards  from  choice.    In  an, 
old  city  chureh,  watching  some  boys, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  as  a  school- 
master he  would  always  be  able  to 
do  some  good  in  the  world.  , '  Tfre  • 
clergyman  had  pronounced  the  bless* 
nag*  and  the  congregation  was  dia- 

•  *A  Bock  about  Dwnfoiea,  being  the 
Btftetfeo*  Slid  Recollection*  of  a  Member 
of  the  Profeaejon.'  Kdiabuigh.  William 
Nimmo. 


persing,  but  I  lingered  behind  in  a 
new  to  make  a  silent  vow,  which  I 
tad  resolved  upon  in  a  moment, 
that  all  my  life  1  would  be  a  school- 
master, and  devote  myself  to  teach- 
ing wisdom  to  boys;  not  only  the 
wisdom  which  is  for  colleges  and 
libraries,  and  that  which  is  for  Sun- 
days and  controversial  pamphlets, 
but  the  pure  wisdom  which  is  ono 
with  goodness  and  happiness,  and  is 
for  eve.ry  day  and  hour  of  life.'  The 
writer  is  not  very  orthodox  about 

,  Sundays  and  sermons,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  we  think  that  some  of  his 
expressions  are  unworthy  of  him, 
ana  he  will  probablytet  see  reason 
to  withdraw  them..  He  was  to  have 
been  married  once ;  but  when  the 
lady  found  out  that  he  was  only  a 
'dominie'  she  broke  off  with  him, 
as  not  being  genteel  enough.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  author  is 

,  not  quite  so  old  a  man  as  he  would 
have  us  believed  Yet  he  fa  old- 
fashioned  enough,  and  utterly  honest 
in  his  notions ;  strongly  relies  on  the 
judicious  use  of  the  tawse ;  detests 
children  who  are  r  young  gentlemen' 

,  instead  of  schoolboys  j  dislikes  inter- 
fering parents;  and  is  even  more 

'  stern  towards  the  '  dominies*  than 
theschooboys.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing fund  of  anecdote  and  'profes- 
sional sketches  full  of  sly  sarcasm. 
The  literary  merit  is  uniformly  of  a 
nigh  order.  There  is  a  tine  healthy 
.feeling  .about  the  work,  ahd  a 
genuinepathos'which  does  not  leave 

;  the  reader  all  uumoved.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  repay  perusal,  and 

1  is  especially  .to  be  commended  to 

,  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters.  The 
abounding  love  and  tenderness  of 
this  childless  schoolmaster  to*a*rdi 

-  boys  —  aeepite  the  tawseV  Vciept 
'  Lion  r-jShould  be  fnll  of  beneficen 

,  r  teaching  to  both  classes.  f      * 

FH^ASAWB  AW1>  M1ABAPCTS. 

I  do  not  couple  these  together 
merely  for  the  alliteration,  or  to  gi\  e 
any  well-worn  anecdote  of  verbal 
tumour.  The  two  things  go  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant kind  of  way.  It  is  un- 
pleasant for  the  landowner  to  know 
that  Ins  peasants  make  war  on  his 
pheasants,  and  that  the  small  farm- 
ers, and  even  the  small  gentry  con* 
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nive.  The  low  opinion  prevails  that 
this  kind  of  dishonesty  is  not  even 
as'  other  kinds  of  dishonesty ;  and 
the  poor  man  has  told  me  of  some 
successful  act  of  poaching  very 
much  with  the  air  that  he  was 
relating  some  meritorious  action. 
They  would  (theoretically)  own 
the  sin  of  stealing  fowls,  but  ad- 
vance some  kind  of  Radical  justi- 
fication for  stealing  the  costlier 
article  that  lies  within  a  more  con- 
venient compass.  Yet  the  pheasant 
costs,  on  an  average,  a  guinea  a 
piece  to  the  game-preserver,  not  to 
mention  an  infinite  amount  of  pains 
and  trouble  which  ho  takes,  and  that 
chronic  necessity  for  flying  into  a 
passion  which  the  kindest-hearted 
and  moat  moderate  country  gentle- 
man endures  when  he  is  worried  by 
his  keepers,  and  pil  laged  by  poachers. 
I  have  known  the  kindest  and  best- 
hearted  men  become  almost  maniacal 
on  the  subject. 

1  own  to  a  great  pympattiy  with 
them.  •  The  game-shops  in  a  country 
district  are  often  tainted  with  sus- 
picion, especially  in  the  not  unfre- 
quent  case  where  there  is  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  throughout  a 
country-side  against  preserving.  I 
buy1  my  game  at  the  dt  aler's,  asking 
no  question  for  conscience'  sake ;  yet 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  shot- 
wound,  as  pritttd  facie  evidence  that 
the  bird  fell  in  fair  sport,  and  has 
not  been  snared. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which 
I  have  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
poacher.  His  accusers  are  his  judges, 
lie  does  not  always  enjoy  the  much- 
abused  British  privilege  of  having  a 
fair  trial.  Some  poaching  rascal  is 
detected,  on  the  clearest  possible 
evidence.  The  birds  are  found  in 
his  pocket,  bag,  or  cart.  I  am  afraid 
his  case  is  not  regarded  with  the 
most  dispassionate  feelings  by  the 
bench  of  country  magistrates.  They 
would  almost  be  without  natural 
feeling  if  it  were  not  with  some  tri- 
umphant and  vindictive  feeling  that 
they  find  one  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies in  their  power.  They  have 
pore  recollection  of  stolen  eggs,  dis- 
appointed hopes,  bootless  attempts 
to  prevent  or  frustrate  some  lawless  ' 
foray.  There  is  hardly  a  game- pre- 
serving magistrate  on   the  bench 


who  doubts  that  the  repulsive-look- 
ing prisoner  has  made  free  with  his 
own  preserves,  and  who  could  not 
easily  change  places  with  the  nomi- 
nal prosecutor.  With  an  electric  car- 
rent  of  sympathy,  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  villain  is  to  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  rigour  ot  the 
law;  and  the  only  fault  they  find 
with  the  law  is  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently rigorous.  80  they  heap  up 
fines  and  costs,  and  possibly  the 
smock-  frocked  peasant  has  some 
twenty  pounds  to  pay.  Whereupon 
he  probably  produces  a  dirty  pouch 
out  of  his  corduroys,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner  deals  out  the  pre- 
cise sum ;  and  the  country  magis- 
trates have  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  is  out  of  their 
preserves  that  the  culprits  pursue 
such  gainful  criminality  as  insures 
them  against  the  occasional  chance 
of  a  conviction. 

One  might  feel  a  good  deal  of 
misplaced   sympathy  for  the  poor 
Kingeleyian     hero,     who,     under 
sudden  temptation,  or  with,  want  at 
home,  threw  his  stick  at  a  bird  and 
brought  it  down;  but  poachers  de- 
serve to  have  no  kind  of  poetical 
or  romantic  attributes  attached  to 
them.    They  are  the  most  sordid, 
brutal,  idle,  and  withal  most  money- 
'making  rascals  out  of  penal  servi- 
tude.   Poaching  is  now  a  gainful 
business,  managed  with  some  little 
capital,  much   skill   and   address, 
and  making  largely  remunerative 
returns.    It  is  a  business,  also,  that 
can  only  be  pursued  for  half  the 
year,  so  the  gains  must  be  propor- 
tionately large,  to  allow  for  a  period 
of  enforced  idleness.    But  the  man 
who  matriculates  in  poaching  often 
graduates  in  something  much  worse. 
Any  kind  of  crime,  especially  violent 
crime,  comes  handy  to  him.  By  the 
nature  of  his  business  he  is  exposed 
to   give   and   receive    wounds  or 
death.     A   burglary   or    highway 
robbery  is  a  natural  development 
Yet  there  are  persons  who  talk  non- 
sense about  the  game  laws,  and  even 
lend  themselves  as  receivers  in  these 
Worst  instances  of  stolen  goods. 

And  what  a  friendly,  hospitable, 
social  institution  is  shooting  1  After 
all,  the  landowner  preserves  more 
for  others   than   for  himself    Of 
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coarse  the  preserver  on  a  very  large 
scale  will  sometimes  send  off  game— 
I  have  known  it  done  by  the  ton — as 
a  set-off  to  the  fishmonger's  account, 
a  very  profitable  arrangement  for 
that  individual  But  the  squire's 
game-hook  shows  with  how  cour- 
teous and  liberal  a  hand  he  sends 
his  game  round.  I  was  talking  to 
a  clergyman  the  other  day,  who 
said  that  the  earl,  his  squire,  sent 
him  every  week,  I  think  it  was,  a 
leash  of  partridges,  a  brace  of  phea- 
sants, and  a  hare  or  two.  Then  the 
snort  is  so  vigorous  and  healthy, 
that  tins  consideration  is  by  far  the 
most  important;  there  are  only 
such  things  as  these  which  would 
drag  oat  a  luxurious  Englishman 
into  cold  weather.  There  are  Very 
Berereaad,  or  Right  Reverend,  indi- 
viduals who  surreptitiously  don  the 
shooting-jacket  It  is  the  standing 
reason,  also>,  for  those  great  shooting 
parties  which  often  mean  very  much 
more  than  Shooting. 

I  grant  that  there  is  much  to  be 
objected  against  the  battue  system. 
No  doubt  it  is  not  much  different 
to  biasing  away  among  the  barn 
fowl.  Tour  genuine  sportsman— 
especially  if  he  is  one  who  under- 
stands Mr.  Galton's  Art  of  Travel, 
and  has  done  anything  in  wild 
countries — looks  with  contempt  at 
sporting  to  which  he  only  con- 
descend as  a  fashionable  weakness. 
To  have  a  late  luxurious  breakfast; 
to  sally  forth  accompanied  by  ser- 
vants and  keepers,  who  carry  the 
guns  and  aave  every  trouble:  to 
return  home  to  a  state  dinner,  where 
the  day's  sport  perhaps  receives 
hardly  on  allusion,— this  is,  of 
course,  entirely  different  to  genuine, 
hearty  sport  The  only  approxima- 
tion to  sport  which  such  persons 
often  get,  is  a  shot  at  a  snipe  or 
woodcock  in  a  fenny  country.  Still, 
the  system  has  its  advantages;  for 
only  under  such  a  system  would  so 
vast  a  quantity  of  game  be  raised 
as  every  season  comes  on  our  tables, 
and  give  those  who  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  a  breech-loader, 
a  fair  share  in  that  beautiful  Asian 
bird  which  is  now  the  glory  of  our 
northern  woodlands. 


M.  M  BAUABT& 

I  cannot  but  be  glad  to  see  M. 
Guizot's  noble  paper  on  M.  de 
Barante,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
translated  into  an  English  dress  by 
the  accomplished  author  of  '  John 
Halifax.'  Jt  de  Barante  and  M. 
Guizot  have  been  friends  and  asso- 
ciates for  many  eventful  years;  they 
were  almost  identified  in  their  poli- 
tical fortunes  and  their  literary 
tastes.  It  is  most  touching  to  see  the 
illustrious  statesman  and  writer  of 
eighty,  thus  commemorating  a  still 
older  man,  who  has  but  just  passed 
away,  and  whom  he  must,  eve  long, 
follow.  Such  volumes  as  the  pre- 
sent will  tend  to  familiarize  English- 
men with  the  pure  and  high  renown 
of  the  two  most  illustrious  French- 
men of  the  age.  As  a  politician* 
M.  de  Barante  hardly  approached 
M.  Guizot  Of  late  years,  M.  Guizot 
has  lived  so  quietly  and  studiously 
in  the  seclusion  of  Val  Bocher,  that 
the  present  generation  of-  English- 
men hardly  knew  him  as  the  intel- 
lectual athlete  who  stood  the  on- 
slaught of  the  mob  of  orators  in  the 
last,  free  parliament  of  France,  and 
the  somewhat  crafty  statesman  who 
t achieved  the  Spanish  marriages.  M. 
'  Guizot  of  late  years  has  been  exclu- 
sively .occupied  in  issuing  different 
works  and  different  editions,  and 
taking  that  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affair*  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  which  he  has  vindicated 
its  principles  in  opposition  to  M. 
Goquerel.  His  lasting  title  to  reve- 
rence in  French  history,  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  history  and  written 
history  beyond  any  other  Frenoh* 
.  man,  has  been  thogreatest  champion 
of  constitutionalism,  and  greatly 
conduced  to  that  remarkable  pre- 
eminence which  French  historical 
writers  possess  at  the  present  tir*» 
in  contemporary  European  literaforew 

AL  Guizot's  account  of  M.  do 
Barante's  political  career,  more  espe- 
cially at  Turin  and  St  Petersburg, 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
political  history.   Bit  conversations 

•  at  d»  Bunnte,  a  If  naolr  Biographical 
And  Autobiographical.'  By  At  Gaixot* 
Tnnthded  by  th«  author  «f  *  J«h»  Haltfot 
Gtntkman.'    MacmiUim. 
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with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  have 
not,  however,  the  same  interest  and 
importance  which  attach  to  the 
recorded  conversation  of  our  own 
ambassador  with  Nicholas,  just  be- 
fore the  Crimean  war. 

The  events  of  1848  closed  the 
political  career  of  M.  Guiaot  and 
Iff.  Barante.  'Henceforward  they 
had  no  farther  share  in  the  des- 
tinies of  France  than  as  thoughtful 
©nleokerB  of  events.  M.de  Barante 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  nof 
Barante,  where,  as  a  father,  a  land- 
owner, and '  a  tolerant  Protestant, 
he  found,  though  an  unambitious, 
*  peaceful  and  useful  mission*  M. 
Ouizot  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  speak 
with  reticence  of  his  opinions  of 
fee  Empire;  but,  from  mattered 
hints*  we  may  divine  the  nature  of 
his  opinions,  and  believe  that  the 
noble  motto  from  Luoan  which  he 
prefixed  to  his '  Histoire  de  lev  Con- 
vention National/  AJusq«e  datum 
sceleri/-— •  Law  in  the  hands  of 
Crime/  would,  in  his  opinion,  aptly 
describe  the  national  condition  of 
France.  Probably  also,  as  he  more 
and  mote  reproduced  for  himself 
and  the  world:  the  antecedent  chap- 
ters of  French  history,  with  fresh 
dissatisfaction  would  he  dwell  on 


strange  faces,  altered  infoeoes, 
other  minds.  We  find  him  writing 
to  M.  Quizot,  expressing  his  deep- 
ening sympathy  with  the  past;  and 
if  ever  we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
correspondence  of  JUL  Guizot  with 
M:  de  Berante>  we  shall  probably 
discern  a  growing  predominance  of 
this  feeMng.  <The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury/ h»  writes,  'lifted -itself  *p 
again**'  r«Mg»na  the  .  nineteenth 
doubts'  /the  very  existence  of  Goi' 
For^  twenty  yeaw  <Mi  dm  Baisafe 
lived  qtikdjvamdjron.  the  whole*  sot 
^unhartrfly,  <ai  JBarante?  and  the 
wonderful  ooneoacaoof  the  people 
of  the  1  province  who  followed  the 
^bodyfrom  tte^ohateau  to  *tke  village 
ohrtrch,  Attested  4be  personal  afto- 
tisn  .and  Teneratioci  in  Wtnehhe 
was  held;  I  only  ad«)  wha*  the 
tranaliitox  say»in  her  grtcetulpte- 
face  to  the  bodkc  M 1  belie**  ewry 
thonghtfol  nuiid  wtil  enjoy  its  dear 
reflections  of  'ibnncii  ami  Eoropeui 
politics  and  Wstoryi  fat  itho  rlast 
twenty  yeaTs,andi tins  eurionslfeht 
thus  thrown  upon,  'many  <pwe$nt 
events  and  oombuiaftions  of  ehrasni* 
stances.  fneyia-lL  Ouizot  trsly 
observes,  «I<e*TcfaoBes  htimawes 
changeirfc  ptam  &  la  euriaodilti'sa 
toukJ" 


1  't 


VICTIMS  AND  THEIR  YrCTfiffliEIia    ' 


IT  is  an  equally  true  saying,  in 
friendship  as  in  love,  that  there 
is  always  one  'qui  tend  la  joue  et 
l'autre  qui  baise.'  However  reci- 
procal the  affection  between  two 
mends  may  be,  one  is  invariably 
tjbe  recipient,  and  the  other  the 
donor.  It  may  be  that  one  has 
no  power  of  demoristratrveness,  or 
simply  that  one  is  stronger-minded 
than  the  other;  but  from  whatever 
cause  it  arises,  ft  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  every  friendship  one  will 
is  paramount,  one  is  the  guiding 
spirit,  one  always  has  the  upper 
hand. 

This  consciousness  of  power  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  the  one  who  has 
been  weak  enough  to  place  his  hap- 
piness in  another's  keeping.  It  has 
been  very  truly  said  that  '  a  mor- 
bid love  of  power  in  the  shape  of 


cruelty  Hes  at  the  bottom  of  ev*ry 
human  heart,  and  Where  either  a 
man  or  a  woman  hi  invested  with 
absolute  dominion  **»  tne  happi- 
ness of  another,  that'*eryfi*twt, 
like  tares  sown  by  Hie  Evil  One, 
comes  the*  intimation  to  tyrannfe* 
If  this  is  true  of  these  wVtre 
unconscious  of  any  unki ndfesaa,  tod 
who,  if  reproached  with  it>  wotild 
consider  tbemserveB*  more  shmed 
against  than  sinning,  What  can  be 
said  for  the  many  wh*  embitter  tho 
nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  relation- 
ship by  their  selfish  and  mg&*t 
tempers,  and  make  the  *  dreary  in- 
tercourse of  dally  lhV  more  dreary 
than  it  is  already  made  by  the  or* 
and  care  of  this  weary  world,  «na 
who  infuse  poison  and  unrest  where 
we   might   legitimately  hope  wj 
sweetness  and  repose  ?    We  aw  n°* 

•  Miss  Jewibury. 
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now  speaking  of  unkindness  that  is 
intentional  and  premeditated.  It 
may  be  that  the  victimizers  Buffer 
even  more  than  their  victims,  for 
the  insulting  word. and  covert  sneer 
may  be  the  means  of  their  acquiring 
patience  and  forbearance*  so  that 
rest  and  peace  may  come  to  them 
with  the  daily  consciousness  of  in- 
creased salPcontrol.  But  theinner 
life  of  many  whoi inflict  thai  Jrind 
of  suffering  upon  those  who  at  the 
came  time  they  Jove  deaady/ must  be 
'  •  positive  hell  upon  earth-     i 

All  >the  eompafesion  fieft  toy  these 
domestic  tyrants  is  for  themselves. 
It  1b  they  who  axe  not  understood  or 
appreciated}  *A*y  who  eve  too  #e- 
Snedto bear  the  up* and downsxrf 
daily  ttfej'tAair  sensitive  ctganra- 
Ciott^hiofeiCMino^  tolerate  the  rough 
iiaadting  that  othens  are  taoedrto 
end  we.  They  httie  realise  the  pein 
they  inflict;  they  do  i  not  hear  ttie 
gpDoana!  of  their  vittims*  os  'see  the 
tans1  •forced  hack:  from  eyes  teat 
disdain  to  weep;  'I£;ky/oJisjMet  a 
vnomentajy  compunchioi)  oomesover 
t&em>  theydhanto'  it  hy  -compia- 
eantly  dwelling  open  i  some  act-  of 
genarosity  they  may  bavedispiayed 
-  onnieoentooaasioD..  Jnpirypsiauade 
themselves!  that  if  their  conscience 
does  not  reproach  them  for  any 
failure  of  kindness  in  action,  words 
and  nianneraieef  no  moment  Sow. 
little  suoh  people  tmdewtaild'htlman 
nature  if  they  thjnfc  that  any  act, 
fcowever  generous,  orany  tflft,  how- 
aver  magmficent,  can.  elicit  one 
«park  of  gratitude,  or,  produce  any- 
thing h«t"Pain»'if  U  is  accompanied 
by  blighting  wards  or  contemptuous 
eueer&T-tbaBe  *  living  -serpents  with 
•  their  venomous,  stings '  that  deal 
•desolation  into  the  hearts  of  those 
.who  are  their  prey.,     „ 

No  tyrant  nos  moje  power,  of 
cheating  misery  in  his*  own  liitle 
world  than  the  domestic  tyrant,  or 
so  completely  banishes  the  two  great 
elements  of  happiness  in  social  life, 
namely,  freedom  and  trust 

Domestic  discord  has  lately  been 
most  admirably  portrayed  in  a 
weekly  periodical  under  the  name 
of  the  Naggletons ;  but  a  querulous, 
discontented  woman,  and  a  selfish, 
unsympathizing  husband,  scarcely 
come  up  to  the  kind  of  cruelty  of 


which  wo  are  speaking,  and  to  which 
the  wrung  hearts  and  quivering 
nerves  of  the  inmates  of  some  appa- 
rently happy  homes  bear  ample 
testimony. 

When  we  remember  the  way  in 
which  all  children  kill  flies,  tease 
doge  and  cats,  and;  the  number  of 
boys  that  delight  in  spinning  cock- 
ohafiMs,  it  seems  as  »  cruelty  was 
inherent  in  human  nature;  or  it 
may  be  only  the  love  of  power  that 

•  makes  so  many  persons  delight  in 
saying  whatever  will  moat  wound 

•or  mortify.  Tbey  seem  to  take  posi- 
tive  pteaanxe  in,  this,  and  seem  to 
practise  it  as  if  it  were  an  accojn- 
plfrtunenU  the  amountof  pain  given 
bang  the  gauge  of  the  success  of 
the  .entertainment  Such  .  people 
are  among  the.  moat  unpopularr- 
wounds  .to,  selfrlove  beinev  of  ell 
.  email  injuries*  the  .most  difficult  to 
i  for  give*        •  -  ■ 

.  We  wre.. once  .present  when*  a 
lady  •eatne.m  rather  nnexpeetedly  to 

•  call  upon,  a  very i  young  wife*  and 

•  found, hat  disjoined  in  tears  et  the 
temporary  absence  of  her  husband. 

'      'So  Ool. s— *n has  leffc.you akme ! 

r^it  is  naally  too  bad.? 
/  He  lias  besa  obliged  to  go  to 
.  Xfludon oa business/  awalta  some- 

what  indignant  rejoinder. 

~  *  Business,  my  dear  I   Have  you 
., still  to  learn,  the  meaning  of  that 

'very  convenient  term  for  all  that 
.  genttexnen  wish  to  do?    lam  not 

•  ,at  all  surprised  to  find  you  alone; 
.  in  fact  I  quite  expected  it,  after 

hearing  your  husband  say  the  other 

,  night  that  he  was  quite  determined 

to  be. present  the  first  night  of  the 

;  new  opera*.  Let  me  see;  that  is 

to-night,  is  i\  not?'  looking  at  a 

newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table. 

i  'Yes,  to  be.  sure;  so  that  is  fris 

,  business ;  and  X  advise  you  to  write 

.   to  him,  and  show  him,  that  you 

•  know  what  his  f*  business."  is.  Why 
did  not  he  take  you  with  him  T 

The  poor  little  wife  turned  red  and 

pale  alternately;  but  her  'friend' 

.    departed  in  high  glee  at  having  so 

effectually  stabbed  her  in  the  most 

vulnerable  part. 

Sometimes  this  kind  of  cruelty  is 
veiled  by  exaggerated  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  victim's  health  or 
happiness.    '  My  dear  Julio,  I  have 
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oomeon  purpose  to  see  how  you  are, 
for  you  were  looking  bo  wretchedly 
last  sight,  it  made  me  quite  anxious. 
You  were  as  white  as  your  own 
gown.  Every  soul  remarked  it*  and 
you  were  so  silent  and  depressed 
that  we  feared  you  must  have  heard 
some  had  news;1  or, '  I  am  ao  de- 
lighted to  meet  you  out ;  for,  from 
what  the  Philipses  told  me  of  your 
singing,  I  feared  your  oold  must  be 
yery  bad  stilL    When  you  sang  at 

Madame 's  concert,  every  one 

thought  your  voice  quite  changed/ 
Both  victims  smile  grimly,,  and  ex- 
press some  gratitude  for  the  interest 
displayed  in  their  welfare;  and  both, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  feel  equally 
uncomfortable. 

We  constantly  hear  and  read  of 
the  happiness  of  a  newly-married 
couple--H)f  the  bliss  of  a  honey- 
moon. We  believe,  on  the  oontraiy, 
that  the  tot  year  of  married  life  is, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  atrial  both 
to  husband  and  wife.  Till  they  are 
properly '  broken  to  harness/  people 
are  apt  to  chafe  against  having  to 
give  up  their  wills  continually,  and 
being  so  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
another's;  and  it  requires  a  good 
temper  and  an  elastic  nature  to 
yiela  easily.  'My  dear  Henry,  will 
you  drive  meoverto— ?'saysa 

Soung  lady,  lately  married,  to  her 
usband. 

'Tee,  to  be  sure,  darling:  when 
will  you  go?' 

4  At  once,  if  you  like;  the  sooner 
Hie  better/ 

'Ah  I  but  I  forgot;  I  cannot  go 
yet;  I  must  see  Peters  about  that 
horse/ 

'How  tiresome!  Surely  he  can 
wait1 

'Impossible:  how  can  I  let  a 
man  come  sixteen  miles  by  appoint- 
ment, and  then  tell  him  to  wait? 
But  he  will  come  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train,  and  will  not  detain  me 
more  than  an  hour/ 

'An  hour!  it  cannot  take  him  an 
hour  to  look  at  a  horse/ 

'But  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
We  must  go  over  the  farm/  This 
is  said  rather  impatiently;  but  he 
sees  a  cloud  gathering  upon  his 
wife's  brow,  and  hastily  adds, '  How- 
ever, it  will  be  cooler  in  the  after- 
noon, so  I  will  order  the  phaeton  at 


two  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock,  then, 
love,'  he  repeats;  and,  sealing  the 
arrangement  with  a  kiss,  be  tights 
his  cigar  and  saunters  out  of  the 
room. 

Two  o'clock  striken;  but  Mr. 

is  not  come  in.  The  servants,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries,snppo8B  him 
to  be  still  at  the  ten.  Th*  phaeton 
comearonnd;  the  bod*  puis  on  her 
moat  bewitching  hat,  and  goeanto 
the  garden,  waitir^  patiently  nil 
bsltoasttwa  Three  o'clock  strikes, 
and  finds  her  still  waiting;  thenefce 
hastily  orders  ehe  carriage  back  do 
the  stables,  and,  lovely  summer's 
day  though  it  be,  takes  off  her  hat 
and  settles  hersaif  for  the  afternoon 
in  the  house  to  some  needlework 
which  she  detests.  Presently  she 
hears  a  horned,  stop  on  the  saw, 
and  her  husband,  .hot  and  panting, 
enters  the  room* 

'  Dearest  Oonstanee»  I  aaa  so  serry 
to  have  kept  yoe  waiting,  but  Petots 
did  not  come  till  eoao'oJeek,  aulas 
only  this  moment  gone.  I  have  run 
all  the  way  from  the  farm;— poof  1 
how  hot  it  ial'  And  he  fluislbtm- 
self  and  wipes  his  face  .with  Ms 
handkerohieL  ButCtastaoastfahsi 
on  silently,  only  heaving  sighs  at 
intervals* 

'Well,  Coney,  ain't  you  going  to 
get  ready?  The  carriage  will  be 
round  directly.  I  sent  word  to  the 
stables  ss  I  came  in/ 

'Will  it?'  says  OoiMtanoe,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr;  'then  yon  aw 
going  out  again?* 

'Why,  what  the  denes  do  yon 
mean  ?  Didn't  you  ask  me  to  drive 
you  to  —  ?* 

*  Yes;  at  two  o'clock,'  with  a  very 
strong  emphasis  on  the  two,  and  a 
glance  at  the  ormolu  dock  on  the 
mantelpiece  that  had  just  struck 
'four/ 

'But  I  could  not  possibly  come 
sooner,  end  it  won't  take  long  to 
trot  over  to  — — ,  if  you  will  gat 
ready  at  once.' 

'Thank  you,  Edward,  but  I  am 
not  going  out  to-day.  It  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  afternoon,  but  if  I  am 
always  to  be  left  alone,  the  sooner  I 
get  used  to  it  the  better.  It  *as 
very  different  at  home.  Dear  mamma 

little  thought '    Here  the  tears 

that  begin  to  now  are  hastily  wjped 
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away,  and  the  silent  Btitcbing  is  re- 
sumed. It  is  a  new  phase  to  the 
young  husband,  who,  nonplussed 
and  discomfited,  walks  to  thewmdow. 

'  WeU,  will  yon  come  out  or  not'?' 
This  is  said  rather  crossly. 

<  No,  thank  you,  Edward/  is  the 
reply,  searcelyabove  a  whisper,  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'But  I  must  go  to  — ,  and  the 
honor  most  have  eraois*  I  can* 
not  drive  all  that  way  alone.* 

'Of  course  the  horses  must  bo 
considered,  tiiey  cannot  be  made  to 
stay  at  home  or  waft* 

*What  nonsense!  come  along! 
What/s  the  good  of  being  vexed 
about  a  thing  that's  over,  and  can't 
be  helped? 

'I'm  not  vend,  Edward/  in  a 
tone  of  deep  despondency;  'but  I 
am  not  going  out  to-day.1 

A  hasty  ejaculation,  not  of  the 
most  complimentary  kind,  and  the 
husband  strides  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door.  His  wife  watches 
him  from  the  window,  and  sees  him 
flog  the  horses  and  drive  furiondly 
away  from  the  house,  and  sinks 
upon  the  sofa  In  a  paroxysm  of 
weeping,  nrvetghfojg  bitterly  against 
his  cruelty  in  going  without  her, 
entirely  regardless  of  her  many  re- 
fusals to  his  repeated  entreaties  to 
accompany  him. 

We  confess  to  feeling  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  young  wife,  and 
think  Hat  die  had  a  right  to  con- 
aider  herself  aggrieved  in  the  matter 
of  waiting,  which  to  eager,  nervous 
temperaments  is,  of  all  trials,  the 
least  endurable. 

*  Aspettar,  e  noo  venire, 
Star  la  totto,  e  non  doratr* 
Bta  aervir*  •  n«i  gradfrs 
Son  tat  Q0M*fu  modi*' 

Another  frequent  trial  of  strength 
and  cause  of  victimizing  in  a  family 
is  dissension  arising  from  the  neces- 
sary payment  of  weekly  or  monthly 
household  bills.  Mr.  —  is  going 
out  in  a  hurry;  his  wife  calls  him 
back  to  ask  for  a  cheque  wherewith 
to  nay  them ;  he  gives  it  rather  im- 
patiently, annoyed  at  being  de- 
tained, and,  with  no  great  pleasure 
at  the  cause,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  and  some 
hard  words  about  extravagance. 
Mrs.-——  goes  out  of  the  room  with 


the  money  in  one  hand  and  her 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  to 
brood  over  his  nnkindness,  and, 
possibly,  the  injustice  of  his  com- 
plaints. In  the  evening,  he  comes 
home  cold  and  tired,  after  having 
been  occupied  all  day,  without  the 
faintest  recollection  of  the  squabble 
of  the  morning.  To  his  horror  and 
amazement  he  finds  his  wife  and 
family  Bitting  by  a  black,  fireiess 
grate,  by  the  light  of  one  solitary 
candle. 

'Good  heavens!  how  cold!  Why 
on  earth  is  there  no  fire  in  this  room 
to-day?1 

'  I  desired  that  it  should  not  he 
lighted.  I  thought  it  would  bo 
better  to  do  without  a  fire,  as  you 
complained  so  much  of  the  coal-bill 
tins  morning/  is  the  mild  reply. 

He  rings  the  bell  furiously,  and 
the  housemaid  is  sent  for,  and  a 
small  spark  of  fire,  among  a  pile  of 
black  coals,  only  makes  the  room 
appear  more  dismal  still.  Mean- 
while the  family  adjourn  to  dinner, 
where  the  same  system  of  economy 
has  been  practised,  there  being  only 
one  small  chicken  for  five  people. 

*  Bring  the  rest  of  the  dinner  im- 
mediately; thunders  the  master  of 
the  house. 

*  There  ain't  any  more,  sir/  is  the 
servant's  half-amused,  half-fright- 
ened reply. 

'Do  you  mean  that  there  Is  no- 
thing more  to  eat  ?'  he  says  to  his 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  awful  sternness. 

'  Oh,  yes !  there  is  a  rice  pudding 
coming  presently,'  she  says,  in  a 
cheerful  tone. 

4  Bice  pudding !  Do  you  suppose 
that  we  can  dine  on  such  trash  as 
that?' 

*  I  had  ordered  partridges,as  well 
as  trifle  and  plum  pudding,  but 
after  what  you  said  this  morning,  I 
sent  down  to  the  kitchen  and  coun- 
termanded it  all/ 

A  muttered  imprecation,  with  an 
order  for  the  cook  to  send  up  all  the 
cold  meat  in  the  house,  hi  the  only 
reply,  and  the  dinner  proceeds  to 
the  sound  of  mutterings,  almost  like 
distant  thunder,  from  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  same  difficulty 
arises  about  wine,  the  lady  steadily 
refusing  to  drink  anything  but  a 
little  cold  water,  saying,  occasion- 
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ally,  with  a  sad  smile,  how  'very 
expensive  it  is  to  dine  off  cold  meat, 
people  eat  so  much  more  of  it' 

She  looks  like  a  sweetly-resigned 
martyr,  doubtless  considerably  sup- 
ported by  the  underlying  conscious- 
ness that  she  has  effectually  punished 
her  husband  for  complaining  about 
the  household  expenses,  and  that 
probably  he  will  never  do  so  again. 

It  was  once  our  fete  to  be  staying 
in  the  house  with  a  lady  who  was  a 
perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  victim- 
izing. The  house  was  one  of  '  the 
stately  homes  of  England/  and  the 
room  in  which  we  usually  Bat  in  the 
day  time,  a  library  nearly  sixty  feet 
long.  This  room  had  a  fireplace  at 
each  end,  and  one  very  large  bay, 
which  was  almost  a  small  room  in 
itself,  so  that  any  one  who  retired 
there  with  his  book  or  his  writing 
would  be  comparatively  alone.  It 
-was  rather  a  dangerous  room  in  one 
respect,  as  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  see  if  any  one  was  established  at 
the  farther  end  of  it  There  was  a 
large  party  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  one  of  the  guests  was  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  personage  who  was 
also  staying  there.  She  was  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  both  were 
talented,  agreeable,  and  accom- 
plished. But  he  was  the  last  of  his 
race,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
married  life  was  said  to  be  manquSd 
by  their  having  no  children.  <  Lady 

was  sitting  listlessly  by  the 

fire  when  Mrs.  —  pounced  upon 
her  as  a  good  subject  for  her  powers 
of  victimizing. 

'Are  you  ill  to-day,  dear  Lady 

?      You  look  so  pale    and 

weary/ 

No;  Lady  —  was  quite  well; 
as  well  as  she  ever  was. 

'  Perhaps  your  spirits  are  a  little 
low;  and  no  wonder,  poor  thing  1 
you  must  often  feel  sad,  and  espe- 
cially here,  where  there  are  so  many 
children  to  remind  you  of  your  dis- 
appointment in  not  having  any.  I 
assure  you  I  can  feel  for  you,  for  it 
was  my  own  case.  But  then  it  was 
so  different  It  was  no  particular 
object  to  me  to  have  children,  but  it 
is  of  such  consequence  to  you ;  and 
then  nothing  sours  a  man  so  much 
a*  a  disappointment  of  this  kind.  I 
dare  say  you  feel  it  so.' 


The  poor  lady,  whose  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears  at  the  beginning  of 
this  harangue,  protested  against  any 
supposition  of  the  kind,  saying  that 

Lord  was  often  worried  and 

overworked  in  his  office,  but  had  the 
sweetest  temper  imaginable. 

'Ah,  poor  man!  that  makes  one 
feel  still  more  sorry  for  him,  espe- 
cially when  I  remember  that  his 
object  in  marrying  was  to  secure  an 
heir  to  his  name  and  to  that  magni- 
ficent property.  I  declare  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  well  he  beam  such 
a  continual  mortification.' 

But  Lady evidently  could 

not  bear  to  hear  any  more,  and, 
rising  hastily,  left  the  room,  while 
her  companion  continued  her  crochet 
with  a  complacent  smile  on  her 
countenance,  delighted,  doubtless, 
at  the  pain  which  her  venomous 
words  nad  evidently  produced. 
Presently,  after  sauntering  a  little 
about  the  room,  she  finally  seated 
herself  by  the  side  of  a  sofa  on 
which  a  lady,  apparently  in  delicate 
health,  was  lying. 

'My dear  Lady  Jane,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  downstairs  to-day. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are 
better,  for  every  one  seemed  quite 
alarmed  lest  you  should  be  detained 
much  Longer,  and  so  the  u  event" 
come  off  here.  You  must  be  long- 
ing to  get  home  safely/  Lady  Jane 
assures  her  that  she  is  much  better, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  go 
home  in  a  day  or  two.  '  Of  course 
you  must  be  anxious  to  do  so  with 
such  a  tribe  of  children ;  let  me  see, 
how  many  are  there  ?  Four— four 
in  five  years!  and  there  will  soon  be 
a  fifth!  Poor  thing!  it  is  really  very 
dreadful.  I  pity  you  so  much,  and 
poor  Arthur  still  more.  It  is  such 
a  drag  upon  a  man  while  he  is  still 
young,  if  he  is  not  a  "  millionaire," 
to  feel  that  he  has  so  many  children 
to  provide  for/ 

lady  Jane  replies  cheerfully  that 
she  does  not  think  it  is  so  in  her 
case,  for  her  husband  is  devoted  to 
hia  children. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  that  may  be  so 
now,  while  the  children  are  so  younfr 
such  mere  babies;  but  for  a  young 
man  to  have  hia  son  treading  upon 
his  heels  is  the  greatest  possible  an- 
noyance, I  can  assure  you/ 


mm  jfc- 


Well,  riddles,  lore,  are  sr Idoro  *U"ss' 
Dm  by  Uul  row  m«)ii  your  tout, 

And  with  lilmlucl— LhetBfpj  (e 


Marie. 
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In  spite  of  Mrs. 's  kind  com- 
passion, Lady  Jane  does  not  seem  to 
take  her  affliction  greatly  to  heart ; 
the  truth  being  that  she  was  in  the 

room  all  the  time  while  Mrs. 

was  lamenting  oyer  the  opposite 

misfortune  in  Lady 's  case,  so 

her  shafts,  venomous  as  they  were, 
fell  harmless. 

We  might  enumerate  numberless 
instances  of  this  kind  of  erne ;  ltyfor 
too  many  people  wound  others  gra- 
tuitously, for  the  simple  love  of 
giving  pain.  But  if  we  believe  that 
we  shall  be  judged  for  '  every  idle 
word/  surely  a  heavy  retribution 
must  await  those  whose  words  are 
blighting  and  cruel,  who  have  'the 
poison  of  asps  under  their  lips.' 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
value  of  tenderness  for  the  feelings 


of  others.  Kindness  is  like  mercy 
twice  blessed,  and  blesses  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.'  Kind 
words  are  the  '  music  of  the  world.' 
The  desolate  homes,  the  life-long 
disunion,  the  aching  hearts  that 
harsh  and  cruel  words  have  pro- 
duced, can  never  be  all  enumerated. 
A  popular  author  says,  that  he 
'  could  sooner  face  all  his  sins  at  the 
last  day  than  his  unkindness.' 

•  0  ye,  wbo  meeting  sigh  to  part. 
Whose  words  are  treasures  to  some  heart, 
Deal  gently  ere  the  dark  days  come, 
When  earth  has  bat  for  one  a  home* 
Lest  musing  o'er  the  past,  like  me. 
Ton  feel  your  hearts  wrung  bitterly, 
And  heeding  not  what  else  you  heard, 
Dwell  weeping  on  a  careless  word.'  * 

H.  T. 

*  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 


MARIE. 

IN  Marie's  merry  maiden  face, 
With  tears  and  laughter  running  over, 
Half-hid  in  dreamy  eyes  I  trace 

A  secret  which  I  must  discover. 
Her  lips  are  purity's  retreat, 

And  love  is  lurking  in  each  dimple ; 
What  makes  you,  love,  so  sadly  sweet? 
Come  whisper  it— 'tis  very  simple. 

.  Last  summer  when  the  world  was  bright, 

And  brother  Charley  home  from  college, 
Did  you  perceive  a  faithful  knight 

In  Clayton,  full  of '  fads '  and  knowledge  ? 
When  Arthur  read  beneath  the  tree 

Of  Lancelot— that  perfect  sinner, 
You  drank  the  poet's  melody 

And  thought  of  Arthur  after  dinner? 

Or,  was  it  in  a  croquet  game, 

At  Heathersett,  behind  the  laurels, 
You  fancied  cynicism  fame, 

When  differences  led  to  quarrels? 
You  love  us  most  when  we  are  rough, 

And  quite  forgive  our  sneers  and  hisses, 
If  only,  when  you  cry  'Enough!' 

We  heal  your  little  wounds  with  kisses. 

Or,  Marie,  was  it  later  still, 

When  autumn  rained  its  leaves  about  yon. 
Upon  the  stile  beneath  the  hill 

That  some  one  sighed, '  My  love!  without  you, 
My  life  were  like  a  barren  land, 

A  ghost  with  which  I  dare  not  wrestle  ?* 
And  when  the  even  came,  his  hand 

Sought  yours,  and  there  you  let  it  nestle. 
vol.  xn.— wo.  LXXII.  3  M 
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Or,  has  some  villain  at  a  blow. 

Well  knowing  woman's  love  increases, 
Transformed  your  summer  heart  to  snow 

And  dashed  your  idol  all  to  pieces? 
And  would  you  sigh?  and  can  you  weep 

For  love  which  can't  outlive  to-morrow? 
0,  Marie  1  send  your  heart  to  sleep, 

'  And  wake  it  freshened  from  its  sorrow ! . 

W«I!,  riddle*,  k*e,  ate  sdktom  gtvossti, 

And  m  I  Imfrt  at  my  beginning, 
But  by  that  roee  upon  your  breast, 
'  IH  «weat  feat  you  are  worth  the  winumgi  ' 
And  when  in  time  my  tale  comes  true, 

FU  drir/k  ywbotb  M  wine  thalfe  mellow, : 
And  sing  Bay  *wfcetes%  $6ngs  of  you, 
riw^'him  lucfc-Mte  nappy  fillofw* 
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OUH  ^WIDENS  IN  DECEMBER. 


VERY  respectable  people  are  often 
known  to  say  that  a  garden  is 
a  melanchdly  place  in' the  winter. 
$he  contrast,  they  say,  between  the 
remembered  gaudiness  of  August 
and  the  blanknesB  of  December, 
makes  the  dreariness  more  percep- 
tible; points  the  moral,  as  it  were, 
of  all  things  passing  away;  dying 
with  the  years  that  make  up  the 
life  of  man. 

We  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
tina.u6srionablo  exccllenco  of  tho 
social  character  of  the$o  moralizers, 
but  we  take  leave  to  $ay  that  they 
are  uncommonly  bad  gardeners; 
tor,  in  truth,  a  garden  in  December 
ought  to  be  a  cheerful  place— a  place 
where  beauty  lingers  not  to  ha 
effaced  by  any  other  but  Mctf  change 
which  heaps  beauty  upon  beauty, 
and  adds  promises  to  facts;  pro- 
mises, too,  that  have  never  Mod  of 
fulfilment  and  never  will  while 
seed-time  and  harvest  bless  the 
earth. 

Of  course  a  garden  in  winter  may 
be  a  heap  of  decay  and  rottenness, 
with  moss-grown  walks  so  slippery 
in  their  undraincd  nastiness  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  all  who  try  to 
traverse  them;  but  whose  fault  is 
that?  Surely  a  garden  has  ceased 
to  be  a  garden  when  it  has  become 
for  the  time  a  collection  of  heaps  ofj 
fermenting  litter.    • 

Will  you  walk  in  imagination 
through  a  winter  garden  with  me  as 


f  •  * 

you  read  these  pages,  and  We  What 

frdensin  Pec^berpu^tft^W 
your  own  is  unttke.it,  jqfc  the  dif- 
ference cease  altogether,  o$a£  least 
In  Dart,  before  next  Dec^aberoopwsi 
ana  remember,  mood  qes^utiWr  * 
to  gardens  m  Pecember>  B^ust  1* 
acted  upon  now.  ,  If  you  detffiam 
Oh  concluding  your  walk  roth;  ma 
that  you  will  have, a  £«#  wtet 
garden,  or  a  better  winter  qpim, 
next  year,  you  must  begja  th»yW 
in  fact,  as  I  have  written,  nay. 

I  take  yon*  of  cpurse>  by.  hard, 
well-drainea  walks,,  smooth  eapqga 
and  wide  enough  fqc  shoes  and 
sociability.  You  may  look  afcpfl* 
and  see  the  bright  erorjpeen*,  never 
so  wight  as, in  December,,,  news* 
glorious  as  when  the  year-dirt 
royally  with  every  drop-ofi  lain 
sparkling  with  the  piisjoaUo  .«* 
lours,  shooting  life*  Ptajcs,  qoveriag 
DameNatnre  with  diamowto  5&  te 
evening,  dress.  ..■.-/. 

( There  is  the  arbutus  with,  iis  giant 
red,  bare,  upstanding  stem%tif  jo» 
have  been  wise  enough  ta  fefcftfro* 

into  the  dimetisk^of  airoilpwte" 
with  bunchoa  of  its  strnwhwryJike 
fjrq.it.  It  is  never  perfeci  tiM  J** 
cember  comes*  And,  lor  ft  contra^ 
see  the  leafless  jeesamiao  against 
tlie  wall,  or  pinned  down,  making* 
flower-bed,  covered  with  ite, bright- 
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richness  is  the  winter.    Look  at  the 
cones,  some  hanging  singly,  some 
in  rows  of  pendants,  some  striking 
ont  in  clusters  from  the  branches, 
others  sitting  in  very  stately  fashion 
on  the  feathery  boughs,  looking  up 
at  the  sky,  like  the  cones. on  the 
glorious  cedar.    The  music  of  the 
rustle  of  their  dry  spines,  where*  we 
may  pick  up  fallen  treasures  for  on* 
evening  fires,  is  delightful  to  us.    .-  . 
Then  at  our  feet,  in^full  flowe^,, 
is  the  moor  heath,  which  no  amount  < 
of  cold  osr  wind,  and  no  poverty  of. 
soil,  seems  toprevent  doing  tiswofk;. 
of  brightness'  through  every  ,wiAte? 
of  oar  lives.    The  garrya,  too,  that . 
curious  evergreen  shrub,  is  full  of 
beauty.    It  does  well  on  a  wall,  and 
seldom  grows  above  eight  feet  high. 
It  comes  from  California,  and  its 
bunches  of  pale-green  .cautinsi  a& 
too  lovely  to  be  described.    As,  to 
holly,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
name  those  common  and  beautiful 
trees,  only  in  December  we  are 
naturally  getting  anxious  afc  to  the 
a&MMUit  of  berries  we  may  be  able 
to  haro  ibr  Christmas,    well,  there 
they  are,  the  grand  old  green  holly. 
wftfa  its -varnished  leaves  and  coral 
beads  aH  down  the  branches;  amj 
ethers,  the  gold-edged,  silver-edged; 
variegated,  hronaed-hued,  thorny, 
hairy-leaved,  and  some  yellow-ber- 
ried, which;  though  it  goes  rather 
agatast  one's  conscience  just  now. 
within  sight  of  Christmas,  when  all 
holly  Is  called  red,  I  must  say  is  es- 
feemely  be&utiftil. 

As  to  the  lfturistirins,  we  can 
sever  forget  them.  They  are  so 
beautiful  with  their  white  flowers, 
that  bear  both  cold  and  wind  so 
bravely  that  they  claim  as  much 
gratftttde  as  admiration.  Mix  their 
flowers  with  those  of  the  common 
single  yellow  wall-flowers  which,  if 
you  have  kept  a  succession  by  sow- 
ing at  intervals,  you  may  have  now 
in  abundance,  and  you  need  not 
envy  anybody's  conservatory  either 
for  beauty  or  scent.  Then  there  is 
the  snotvberry  shrub,  now  in  fullest 
beauty.  Hold  your  destroying  fin- 
gen,  and  do  not  pluck  all  those  in- 
viting white  bunches  <as  soon  as 
they  come  I  Let  them  stay;  pet 
your  plants  where  higher- growing 
shrubs  shall  shelter  them;  they  will 


bear  crowding  wonderfully,  and 
then  see  what  rich  blanches  will 
deck  your  winter  nosegay :  the  ber- 
ries will  be  many,  very  large,  and 
quite  sparkling  in  their  snowy  white* 
ness.  And  a  low  evergreen  that 
will  also  bear  crowding  is  the 
butcher's  broom.  It  will  keep  its 
large  crimson  berries  upon  it  till 
IfepembeFTeiyflrell;  ana  it  is  very 
usefol,'  with  its  stiff  growth,  for 
keeping  other  things  in  their  places 
wmpt  ytW'til*  dressing  your  flower- 
Vasest.  Neve* -despise  a  plant  be- 
4anse  ft.  .has  &  humble  place  in  the 
gaflienjng  iwoctil  where  foreigners 
ape.  aot  fc>  hold  their  heads  obtru- 
sively nigh.  Do  not  pass  over  the 
rosemary  with  its  white  flowers,  nor 
the  sage,  whose  grey  foliage  ought 
to  have,  a  ,mc#e  distinguished  place 
than  m  otfteh  ^iv*n  it  in  well-oared- 
for,  flowerbeds.  Tbe.gwyHkeaveji 
cerasUum  is.  beautiful  round  tlfe 
edges  of  beds  in  winter,  particularly 
ii  you  have  clipped  it  as  soon  as  $ 
Showed  inclination  to  grow  wild  in. 
the  autumn ;  and  the  Arabia,  which 
you  see  in  every  cottage  garden,  ancj 
of  course  in  your  own,  either  as  a 
rock-plant  or  as  an  edging,  will 
probftbjy  give  you  flowers,  and  cer- 
tainty useful  stiff  branches  of  Ibtiagej 
thzpufihpnt  the  win|ter  months.  ;y 

$u£  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  winter 
is  the  hel|ebore-rthe  Christmas  rose 
it  Is  often  called*  It  is  a  delightful 
plant,  and  easy  of  cultivation.  It 
is  increased  by  dividing  the  root, 
and  it  is  imppssible  io  have  top 
many  of  them,, 

The  sweet-scented  good  old  frieni 
of  all  true  lovers  of  flowers— the 
dear  old  monthly  roser-wSl  not 
forget  us  in  December.  It  deserves 
to  have  the  shelter  pf  a  wan,  really, 
for  December's  sake.  It  comes, 
forth  naturally,  deserving. its  name, 
and  does  hot  appear,  like  a  poor? 
creature  on  its  last  legs,  with  a  life 
prolonged  into  an  imitation  of  youth, 
like  the  modern  perpetuus.  I  have 
picked  monthly  roses  in  December 
by  handf  uls,  and  they  have  lived  in 
water,  and  sweetened  and  bright- 
ened bur  winter  world  delightfully. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many 
gardens  without  them.  Pick  all 
the  flowers  and  buds  in  December. 

2   M2 
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and  in  February  cut  away  un- 
necessary wood  —  then  see  what 
bushes  of  bloom  you  will  have  in 
spring:  you  aro  never  likery  to 
neglect  them  any  more,  after  Buch  a 
sight  as  shall  bless  you  then. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  a 
winter  garden  may  be  your  pillars 
and  your  beds  of  ivy.  Ivy  has 
long  been  used  for  banks  and  edg- 
ings; but  it  is  a  very  elegant  thing 
when  allowed  to  form  a  bed  by 
itself,  It  is  sometimes  a  little  Blow 
at  growing,  at  first ;  and  some  way 
like  the  plan  of  letting  it  help  itself 
up  by  fastening  to  rough  logs  of 
wood.  This  win  gfre  a  good  fawn 
to  the  bed  certainly,  and  from  these 
logs,  when  there  fs  no  greater  height 
to  olimb,  the  ivy  will  branch  forth 
luxuriantly,  and  become  a  very 
pleasing  object  to  the  gardeners 
eye.  There  aro  so  many  sorts  of  ivy 
now,  and  these  varieties  have  tenth 
excellent  foliage,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  hardy  climber  may  be 
carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
sorts  that  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  have  large  leaves,  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  are  the  best  for 
producing  a  really  good  effect  on  a 
large  scale.  But  smaller  beds  of 
mixed  sorts,  and  small  -  leaved, 
speckled  varieties  are  good  near  the 
house,  where  the  curiosity  of  their 
foliage  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 

Another  beautiful  way  of  treating 
,  ivy  is  to  train  it  *np  a  thick  pedestal  * 
of  wood,  about  three  feet  high.    It 
should  bo  allowed  to  form  a  sort  of 
erown  round  the  top  of  this  pedestal, 
and  on  the  top  may  be  placed  a  pot  * 
.containing  a  large  clustering  plant, ' 
or  plahts/of  scarlet  geratiittm/when 
the.  proper  time  for  so  ornamenting 
.  the  summit  arrives.    The  effect  fa 
very  good,  and  it  looks  welt  rising' 
from   the  turf.  '  The  white  and  • 
variegated  hardy  sorW  aroused  • 
.with  excellent  effect  in  thftr  way, 
and, they1  ornament  the  winter  gar-i 
den  very  agreeably.  ■  TWir  olua* 
"tyred   berries  are  tiow  of  iriany 
colours.  "        1 

TIjlo  coral-berried  pernettya,an& 
the  skimmia,  wfth  its  berries*  of 
crimson,  give  us  most  exquisite 
foliage  and  colour  all  the  winter 
through ;  and  these  white-flowering 
little  shrubs  are  very  hardy!  and 


can  bo  had  in  any  garden.  The 
skimmia  loves  the  shade.  And  then 
there  is  the  Japan  privet  b'gustrum, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  beautiful 
and  useful,  for  it  thrives  under  all 
aorta  of  eireumstanocs,and  seems  to 
ftotommodate  itself  to  *  garden  fool 
with  smoke  as  comfortably  as  if  it 
were  a  spot  in  the  pure  country 
foil  of  the  sweetest  fresh  air.  The 
hgwstrum  is  a  very  handsome  plant; 
its  flowers  ai»  on  the  trees  vary  late, 
cAab  into  December,  and  they  ap- 
pear very  like  tho6e  of  the  white 
lilac,  viewed  a*  a  short  distance, 
though  a  closer  examination  shows 
a  difference— and  I  most  say  an  in- 
feriority— in  textarq,  quality,  and 
form ;  ateo,  it  is  scentless. 

This  short,  examination  of  our 
December  garden  wilj  show  you,  I 
think,  no  deficiency  in  beauty  or 
richness  in  farm,  colour,  ox  flower. 
Neither  need  a  garden,  be  very  large 
to  give  you  these  winter  beauties  ; 
it  jb  only  necessary  thqt  you  should 
remember,  when  planting  your  gar- 
den* that  it  was  only  in  the  poet's 
d*eam  that ' every  month  was  May/ 
You  must  provide  for  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  and  in  provid- 
ing for  Winter  you  will  be  enrich- 
ing yonr  property  with  same  of 
the  handsotneat  and  finestrgrowing 
plants  that  are  o&  yet  known  to 
us. 

•  Onee,  and  that  not  very  long  ago, 
it  seemed  to  the  eye  that  all  erer- 
goasUB  were  of  one  colour.  This 
gave  a  sameness  to  winter,  where 
■space;  did  soot  allow  of  much  exten- 
sion of  dhoke  in  the  direction  of 
cedars  and  yew  trees ;  it  gave  a 
gloom  to  the  idea  of  winjbar  foliage ; 
but  no  such .  prejudice  can  exist 
mow;  Tfao, varieties  of  foBaie  which 

belong  to  our  winter  trees,  shrubs 
and  plania  extand  to,, the  utmost 
possible  :lifnita-  I  do;iot  mean  to 
sayrtiiat  we  bare,  any  winter  folfage 
as  bright  as  th$  varnished  pale  green 
of  ther  new  acacias^  which  ai»  among 
the!  gems  of  our  flowering  sppn^ 
tressr,  but  I  can  'promise  you  au 
varieties  of  shade,  from  the  white 
powdered  grey  of  the  sage  and  the 
'cerastittm  to  the  darkness  of  the 
Irish  yew,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
phillyrea.  , 

How  you  will  arrange  them  mnst 
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depend  on  two  things— the  natmeof 
the  ground,  and  the  effect  you  wish 
to  produce;  and  these  things  are, 
each  of  them,  beyond  the  object  of 
this  paper.    I  only  undertake  to 
show  you  that  December  may  boast 
bf  as  beautiful  a  garden  as  May, 
though  a  garden  of  another  sorb: 
indeed,  nuutf  plants  are  not  at  their 
best  when  they  are  in  flower;  the* 
Ticb06taM;nio^beotrtiftaiseHWiife 
when  they  are  in  berry  or  truHL  ->  •  i 
Bat  it  we  extend  otttobsoxvatioiw 
beyond  December,  whichorolnmA 
right  tb  do,  aw  winter  *rfendsr  itself 
into  Itfarch/  we  jetf  among  sta*es(*f 
wealth -fbr  our*  garden;    The  earth 
has  been  holdltfg  ihoee  loveliest  of 
flowers,  the  crocuses-    There>thdy 
.have ' beer*  staying, •  waiting  to  isur- 
'priseus,  andtfn^  tew  badto«do 
;W*beett  testate  card  Aot  to  disturb 
then*,  ror  nether  crootsts  nor  snow- 
drops "have  any  pleased*  in  being  loo 

t  offldousiy  attended  Id.    \   •■'•      t 

Inside  our  edgings  of  boa}  what 
ten  be  mdre  letfety  tjftan  the  tiowof 
crocuses  ?  a  double  tow,  if  you  dike, 

,  of  veBW  first;  then  wbitfe,  cor  yale 
striped  ones,  mrxed  J  n  'treble  vofw, 
ft  yotT  please,  the  innermost  one 
being  dark  bine.  Theft,  if  you  iare 
planted  si  tourid  beAj-and.bedsof 
Fantastic  shapes  ftrfc  seHom^Hnoeais- 
ful— -I  advise  you  ioktfepto  «p*res 
and  oblongs,,  rounds  and  ovalsc  if 
you  hare  planted  4  round,  bed,  a 
mezereum,  which  will  be  -leaded 
with  flowers  by  Itebruary/WHlokarm 
all' eyes.'  •'-■'-'    ■  ■    ■     .    ... 

tfhen  tnere  ift  the  lorsyihea;-  and 
the  Chinese  Variety,  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  btooms  in  Jhacaryi;  and 
the  little'  tenter  aconite;  with. its 
starry  gold  flowers,  which  looks 
well  as  an  edging,  when  planted^ 
thick   enough.     Violets  of  many 

;  sorts  flower  at  Christmas  rwith.  all 
possible  fragrance,  and  premisses; 
are  never  more  welcome,  or,,  more 
certain,  when  properly  looked  after. 
All  the  primroses'  and  the;  poly- 
anthuses of  the  eoiftage  garden;  are 
treasures  in  the  ejfe*  of  the  true* 
florists.  They  are  propagated'  by 
the  thousand  from  seed,  without 
failure,  and  with  no  mora  care  than, 
the  "bestowed  of  those  common  neces-» 
sariee,  sand  with  the  seed,.,  and  fine 
or  -sifted  earth.    The  freedom  with 


which  these  plants  flower  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year,  their  beauty 
and  gay  appearance,  and  their  sweet 
seent,  should  recommend  them  to 
all  gardeners.    They  look  well  in 

Jatchea  within, the  stiff  edges  of  a 
QWer-bower,  and^eir  soft,  tender, 
OJWnpW  green  fobagp  has  a  charm- 
jng  erect  iA  contrast  with  the.  staffer, 
4&ergrp*th*  of  wjhtfr*, 
>  :  All  the.  Miyas^uses,  loni^uils,  and 
deat  daSbajfls--rwJb4ch  last  I  really 
jeamiQtjpftss.  by,  without  a,Vord  to 
•j»artmy^c^n%. them— will  bo 
tbomiqg  into  flower'  between  Becem- 
:feev  jtnd  m&ru  Von.  should, have 
Attn  in  .quantities.  They  make 
.beautiful  patches;  but  you  would 
'do- wbU.,4o  have  along  farrow  bod 
<ij&  yp^.&tehen^wdejx  for,  thefce 
y plants.  i,.33W  Jp-JK*  lit?®,  *»ing 
'inadftltid  wa$.  ,X^n:.rjo6ts  lie  deep, 
'and  they  prefer  being  left  tmmo- 
J  Jested  to  increase .in  'their'  own  war. 
;In-s*cn,abe<jl  asthe(kiion«i-garden 

■  <  »W  giy«  ^0«»  JfteC  BW  g*t  pleujy 
,.o/bloom^w*ftjuo  trouble;  you  may 
ramose   {he  rpois,  fp  tfce.  flpwer- 
-.garden  as  thejr  f^iwajited;   and 
:.you\wil^tove^iQfluog.  to  do  but 
j,  nfeed,*uq.«vea  fojp-flres&in£  in  the 
;  autamn,    J  cpnjd  j  tell  you  of  lihe 
i  doable;  white  narcissus— that  cotn- 
,  3Wft,  cottage  flowe*,  so  fine  in  fra- 
i  granoeyandsp  lovely inf appearance, 
with  the,  single  jellQW  daffodil,  and 
others,  bqing  left  to  grov  np  through 
.  the.  turf  in,  per  tainl  corners  pf  a  well- 
1  kept  lawn,.  UjheF  came  up  in  Feb- 
ruary Jusk,  apd.  were  ^welcomed 
•  gtadly;,  tto*9-  they,  Roomed  freely, 
aBrt.w£y,W0.  never  anything  but 
<  radmuqd.  ■.,, 

t  cannot  show  you*  in  oyt  winter 

gardens  -  many  •  hyacinths,  though 

tiieyr.aBe^ouijj^u^  in  the  bouse  in 

the  glsssesApproprjatea  to  them.  Of 

.their,,  beaut  v  (there  can  be^io  dotibt; 

but  of  tbair  cultivation  as  a  winter 

.flowBT'  pat  ^f  doors,  I  can  $ayno- 

thingta  induce  you  to  try  it ,  They 

.  arejtoq  fragile,. with   tneir  many 

,  Wosapms,  (and  yielding  stems.    Tou 

must  be  content  to  get  them  later, 

.jurtjn>a^ed,bedBf    £nf thedoR's- 

tootti,  violet  is  a  hardy,  winter  plant, 

curious,  and  very  beautiful,  both  in 

flower  and  leaf;  ,also,  as  we  advance 

upon  spring,  you  may  have  the  ex- 

ojiisite.red  ^ycXamei^.  and  BGepa- 
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ticas,  rose,  red  and  blue,  donble  and 
single. 

No  plant  that  grows  fa  tnore  Wel- 
come to  the  eye  than  the  Hepatica. 
It  belongs  to  the  party  days  of  the 
young  year,  and  its  ef quisite  beauty 
is  abate  all  praise.  A  flower-border 
with  patches  of  Hepatica,  and  prim- 
roses backing  a  line  of  crocuses^  is 
a  lovely  sight.' '  '  '  " 

Happy  those;  wW  staflrwtfBt  up 
and  down  by  the)  side'of  such  A 
flower-border  in  the  dtar*  that  are 
now  so  soon  coining  to  us,  with  con- 
tented eyes  bent  down  in'  quiet  ad- 
miration.  '  '   ■    '.' 

There  is  another  of  the  most  lovely 
of  known  flowers  which,  we  may 
cftum  to  trtace  among  dur  wintef 
ones-;  it  a  the  scdrlet  anemone. 
There  is  no  scarlet  like  it:  tod  then 
it  Waxes  out  so  splendidly  with  its 
pointed  petals. '  It  is  very  hatdy  * 
and  though  the'douWe  scarlet  wind- 
flower,  as  it  is  oftenest  catted,  I 
believe,  is  said  to  be  tender,  I  have 
never  found  it  so.  I  suspect  that^ 
occasionally,  want  of  facc&tf  .may 
hav$  been  in  consequence  of  the1 
roots  not  having  sand  given  to  them. 
They  are  destroyed  by  wet  Sand 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  droned.  Its  cul- . 
tivation  ought  to'  be  made  a  deter- 
mined point  of  by  all  gardeners." 
There  is  no  colour  that  can  to  put 
in  comparison  with  it  for  splendour ; 
but  I  think  the  mixture  of  any  other ' 
wind-flower  with  it  in  the  sqm*  bed 
is  ruinous  to  the  efiect  which,  this 
gorgeous  flower  will  produce)  when 
planted  in  sufficient  quantities  alone* 
And,  just  as  you  have  a  Htchen- 
garden  bed  for  your  common  butty, 
so  I  advise  you  to  have  cue  for  your 
anemones,  wbichare  easily  increased 
from  seed;  but  the  scarlet  should 
be  kept  separate,  and  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

Two  common,  old-fashioned 
plants,  which  are  invaluable  at  this 
time  of  which  t  ten  writing,  are  the 
yellow  alyssum,  and  the  cottage 
plant  called  honesty,  white  and 
purple.  The  alyssum  pins  down 
with  the  most  excellent  results,  and 
gives  plenty  of  bunches  of  an  ex- 
quisitely pale-yellow  flower,  most 
agreeable  in  colour,  and  very  ele- 
gant in  form. 


And  it  is  well  to  observe  tti* 
there  are  plants  of  tidy  growth  and 

Eleasant  foliage,  which,  though  not 
1  flower,  give  a  very  neat  and 
agreeable  appearance  to  a  well-kept 
bed,  such  as  pinks  and  carnations. 
These,  after  being  neatjy  dressed  in 
the  autumn,  look  well  all  the  winter, 
and  may  be  made  to  look  gay  very 
e**rly  by  having  Virgman'  stock 
sown  between  the  pT&nts  jq  No- 
vember.   ''      :        ' 

But  there  'fe'  nothing  that  repay? 
a  little  thougfit  liettb*  ftfcn  to 
Brompton  ptock. !  It  is  oftiftx  a  flne 
rose  colour,  double^  'Sweet,  anitery 
hardy.'  If  you  pftmt  ft  early— »y 
in  March— it  flowstfs  ft l 'flteaufcanm, 
Atid'keeps  its  flowers  wiiSlt  i  dejigtit- 
fal  pertinacity,  )M  if  no  irictemeriqr 
of  weather  corird  ftfrve  any  fcfeet  on 
its  clustering  petafe.  r  had  these 
nosfe-coldured  TMoesoms  'fehdwing 
throufcfr  last  years  snow.  It  fe  a 
plant  well  worth  attention  for  wMer 
use. 

It  fe  not  always  Known  that  all 
the  really  hardy  annuals  will  do 
well,  tod  eomo  up  early  in  spring 
if  sown  in  November.  They  may 
safely  be  sown  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  flower ;  and  I  advise  yon 
tod*  BppfiplthvQp  I  am  writing  for 
fhose  who  are  their  own  gardeners, 
-and  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  lawful 
^ving  op  trouble.  As,  then,  our 
gardens  in  December  are  notsnb- 
Jjects  for  contemplation  only,  I  most 
end  my.,papBr  with  ,*,%*  wefdf 
about  vori.  -.  i 

If,  qlfer  you  have  read.  tju>  para* 
the  weather  should  be  what  is  called 
in  ^gardening  fcuigaage  'open/- 
sncfiT  weather  as  you  can  sow  »t 
and  if  ypu  liave  not,  in  JJovemher. 
sown  blue  nemopMJa,  xnigqfoBfito. 
nolana  lanceolata,  paniy ,  sweet  pes. 
red  linum,  white  lavitetfc  m  && 
of  lupins,  gilias,  liawkweefe  con- 
volvulus, major  and  minarfl^wwl* 
flowers*  the  forget-me-not,  ani  w» 
scarlet  Tom  Thumb  sastnj&ottr- 
then,  sow  them  now.  Do  not  be 
frightened;  fine  earth,  and  eana, 
which  prevent  winter  wet  from  «■ 
caying  the  seed,  and  a  covering  ol 
sand  on  the  top,  will  make  amend* 
for  lost  time. 

The  nasturtiums  may  be  sown 
wheretheyaretostay.   There  is  no 
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scarlet  finer;  no  foliage  of  a  gayer 
green.  They  look  well  in  long  and 
tolerably  broad  lines.  Yon  will  be 
able  to  throw  them  away  in  time  to 
have  the  ground  empty  again  for 
bedding  plants  if  yon  please. 

Of  course  you  will  sow  again  in 
March;  bat  tie  autumn  and  winter 
sowing  gets  yon  very  early  blooms., 
which  yon  can  afford  to  get  rid  of. 
when  you  cease  to  want  them.  It 
is  a  tolerably  sure  pleasure  to  sow 
early,  and  not  an  expensive  one.' 
A  naif-crown's  worth  of  packets, 
each  costing  threepence,  will  do  aflj 
perhaps  mah  than  you  will  want* 
And  always  go  to  a  first-rate  nursery- 
man for  your  seeds. 

This  is  all  that  I  may  venture  to 
say  about  our  gardens  at  present, 
there  is  no  time  when  a  garden  is, 
more  valuable  than  in  winter;  no 
season  when  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  restricted  to  its  length  and 
breadth  for  our  out-door  pleasures. 
Through  every  season  a  garden 
ought  to  offer  its  peculiar  attrac- 
tions; and  that  it  should  do  so  re-i 
quires  but  IiLtlo — very  little, knowr 


ledge,  and  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  thought.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  a  garden  requires ;  and  I  must 
end  this  paper  with  a  defiance— I 
would  defy  anybody  to  do  justice  to 
their  garden  without  it— and  that 
is,  a  book  in  which  your  plans  are 
marked,  your  intentions  noted,  and 
where  you  must  keep  memoranda 
as  .to  the  success  and  suitability  of 
colours,  recording  your  mistakes, 
and  your  intended  improvements. 
Without  a  book  of  this  sort,  perfect 
success  will  never  be  attained ;  you 
will  be  taking  trouble  in  vain,  and 
living  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
struggle.  A  jety  small  garden  re- 
quires a  book  as  much  as  a  large 
garden.  ,  There  are  other  things  to. 
do  besides  those  that  belong  to  your 
garden,  and  it  is  to  save  you  trouble 
that  we  advise  you  to  garden  by  a 
book— a  book  of  your  own,  contain* 
ing  your  own  plans,  by  which,  with- 
out any  burthen  on  your  memory, 
or  any  harass  of  mind,  von  will  be 
able  to  make  sure  that  the  require* 
mcnts  of  every  season  shall  bo  ful- 
filled. 

Q.T. 
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CHATTEE  XXXtl. 

*  WHO  COULD.  XT  BE?* 


r'was  a  long  time  before  Edgar* 
Talbot  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  and  see  bis  brother  and  Blanche 
together  as  man  and  wife.  HeV 
turning  from  him  in  his  trouble  to 
Lionel  had  embittered  Edgar  Tal- 
bot very  much ;  and  as  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  force  of  his  bitterness 
and  of  its  injustice,  he  would  not  go 
rear  them  while  he  could  stay  away. 
Hut  when  Beatrix  came  up  on  a 
visit  to  the  bride  just  before  she  be* 
came  a  bride  herself  there  was  just 
so  much  courteous  coercion  used  in 
the  matter  of  inviting  him,  as  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  the  inaccessible 
suburb  and  see  them. 

Out  of  genuine  good  feeling  for  the 
man  who  might  still  be  supposed  to 
have  rather  a  sore  feeling  about  her, 
Blanche  decided  that  Edgar  should 


not  find  them  alone.  f  Let  us  ask 
the  Buttons  and  their  Mr.  Eldale 
and  Miss  Bowden  to  dinner  to  meet 
him,  Lai?1  she  said,  suggestively; 
and  when  Lionel,  who  would  have 
acquiesced  in  any  proposition  of 
hers,  even  if  it  had  embraced  invit- 
ing the  moon  and  tho  stars  to  a 
family  repast,  when  he  nodded  as- 
sent she  added— 

'  Not  to  a  swell  turbot  and  Pales- 
tine soup  and  chabhs  and  oyster 
dinner,  you  know,  lial ;  but  I  feel 
that  a  dinner  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  bring  Edgar  here  comfortably/ 

So  the  invitations  were  sent  and 
accepted,  and  then  Blanche  found 
that  a  dinner  in  theory  is  easier 
than  a  dinner  in  practice  if  the 
establishment  be  small.  It  was 
smooth  sailing  enough  so  long  as 
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she  was  saying  what  she  would 
have,  and  how  she  would  hare  It. 
But  their  one  domestic  was  that 
most  unmanageable  of  all  animals, 
an  obtuse  human  being,  who  would 
act  on  her  own  inatincts,  wnich 
were  invariably  bad.  Accordingly, 
Blanche's  hopes  of  'things  going  off 
well  *  were  much  dashed  during  the 
morning. 

'  The  table  will  loolc  sweet -till 
the  eatables  come  upon  it/  Blanche 
said  to  Tray,  'for  Lai  fn  his  cha- 
racter of  artist  has  picked  up  a 
quantity  of  ojiamt  old  German  and 
Venetian  glass;  that  with  two  or 
three  flowers • 

'  Bat  whero  will  you  get  the 
ftowers  and  the  wine  for  the  old 
German  and  Venetian  glasses V 
Trixy  asked,  laughingly.  ■  They 
won't  walk  in  to  see  you  by  dinner 
time,  Blanche,  and  you  haven't  or- 
dered them,  have  you  ? 

'  No,  I  hate  not,1  Blanche  said, 
candidly; '  but  ale  and  sherry  won't 
taste  the  worse  for  being  drunk  out 
of  antique  goblets  that  are  meant 
for  hock  and  champagne ;  as  for  the 
flowers— well,  they  are  a  difficulty, 
Bince  I  can't  toil  up  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  for  them.' 

'  I  am  afraid  wo  must  give  up  the 
flowers/  Trixy  said  pensively.  'It 
is  a  pity,  because,  if  other  things 
fail,  a  rose  is  nice  to  loolc  at/ 

*  I.  haven't  risked  a  failure/ 
Blanche  paid:  'soks  can't  be  very 
badly  frieo},  can t they?  unless  they 
are  spoilt  by '  rimtico  intent;  and 
mutton  can't  be  burnt  in  boiling ; 
and  the  weakest-minded  person  can 
tell  how  long  chickens  ought  to  be 
.  roasting;  as  for  the  sweets  I  shall 
tackle  that  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment myself/ 

rIt  really  fs  not  worth  the 
trouble/  Beatrix  said,  latigtridly. 
'  *  No— you  swell  in  anticipation  t  I 
quite  Agree  with  you  as  far  as  you're 
concerned/  Blancbe  Bftid,  laughfng ; 
*  but  it's  worth  all  the  trouble  I 
shall  have,  and  a  great  deal  more/if 
it  brings  Edgar  among  us  com- 
fortably again.  .  Oh,  n?  r  had  some 
flowers,  what  a  sweet  nook  of' a 
drawing-room  I  wdufd  make  of  this 
part  of  the  room  beyond  the  alcove ! 
even  you  should  not  sigh  for  your 
palatial  chambers,  young  lady.' 


*  What  shall  you  do,  as  we  have 
no  flowers?'  Trixy  asked 

*  Oh,  make  the  best  of  it ;  eapy 
Chairs  (we  would  ha*>  them  when 
we  were  furnishing),  and  nuts,  and 
eherry,  and  tfce  strongest  toflee,  and 
the  best  intentions;  when  theae 
pall  upon  our  gueste  they  may  go 
norne/ 

1  Tou  do  make  the  'best  of  things,' 
Trixy  said,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
good  feeling.  •  Poor  dear  Blanche1, 
ought  you  not  to  be  writing?1 

frTes;  I  always  ought  to  be 
•writing—  and  I  can't  always5  be  doing 
it.  Now,  Trixy,  the  prefect  need  n 
always  the  greatest  tomytrutod;  Hto 
four,  and  they're  coining  at  seven. 
Before  that  hour  a  complete  trans- 
formation must  be  effected  in  my 
house  and  in  my  person ;  and  Lai 
must  not  be  disturbed  through  it  at 
all ;  so  for  two  hours  I  must  be  a 
housemaid.' 

As  she  spoke  she  put  on"  a  fang 
toown  hoi  land  apron  with  sleeves 
fn  it,  and  armed  newelf  with  a 
duster  and  a  brush,  and  under  the 
dext&roua  management  ofhertfupple 
bands  the  little  room  and  die  alcove 
beyond  it  Boon  assumed  a  different 
'air. 

1  4 1  always  think  it  prettier  to  dmo 
near  to  a  window  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  room/  she  said,  pall- 
ing the  table  to  where  the  one  who 
would*  sit  at  the  head  would  be 
shrouded  in  the  curtafirt;  'and  in 
our  case  beauty  and  expediency 
'unite:  ft  gives  more  space  for  the 
free  movements  of  the  excellent  man 
:iwho  sold  me  inyrxfotoes  this  teem- 
ing and  will  serve  them  to  us  to- 
night' 

1  Then  she  paujed/otatollJreath  a 
'  tittle  with  her  exertions,  and  wished 
once  more '  for  a  fthr  'flewe*.  to 
brighten  that  aif  of  tawsnnefis 
-Which  might  make1  Bfepr  tbtok 
fhat  there  had  been  more* Wate 
than  judgment'  ib/ their  marriage. 
1  It  'was  therefore  nfc  trifling  pl«&- 
suxe  to  her,  when  she  came  down 
dretsed  at  last  to  her  liltf*  sitting- 
room,  to  find  ooeof  the* chaftsoaw- 
piedbya  trayftif  of  ohdee"  iwww. 
1  As  she  bent  over  them  inhaling  tie 
sweetness  of  their  blooms,  the  feel- 
ing of  intense  delight  in  having 
them  at  all  overcame  all  curiosity 
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as  to  how  *he*  came  there, ,  There  loya ,^f  flowers,  has  sent  me  a  whole 

would  be  np&ing.  waiting  ,«p/fep:  as  greenhquse,  and  X  tyye •  been  fasci- 

£e,pndeTof  tiweje;  waa /concerned,  nated  inty.  forgetting,  .hpw  much 

0  fell^aw^a^oweoVby  theje 11L—  *-*■ — '  ~u~  •—"*  — ^ 

^FW,  TbfiX  *Qsld^e*ia#frpjn 

all.  tba*.  pWnneeej-wa*  somtyenesa  ^^ — -T.     .   ,.   .,,,          ,    r 

which  ahe„had .  fcen  Jppeli^g ,. father  .  ?9F*ft*  **  ^ JWflR  ftj*  ?<* 

Wtell  *tm&l&>  • ,  The*  ^  ,rew  Wr  flba  neyer  ^puld,  exert ,  ,it 

bered  that  she  had  no  speoime*  pu^o^e.Q^n^^^iihingsDlc 

glasses  fpMh*e%$^  to  Blanche.   So  now,1  when 

Twfiwb  mqiejR.art.hi  desjgne#,Jor  (that  tBlanche  Ffft  ,ernbarra 

the  $ttfe&  hoWing- of  fiowe^ ,  Sp  $ung thus  taben,  unawares, 

she  set  jfo  wrk,  at,  jonce  to,  ijnp#>-  ja^ed,  to  |ftaf»  ep^ajrassmept  tor     . 

jtea  rsonjejhingr. .Taking  *  ,foup-  jbeat,  of  jher ;  abiUtyf .  .She, smiled  £ 

^te  fr*  th?,ftunda^  (Tffe.Wn^kfWg,^,  ■'■"  J-"~"    '^ 

frnp^fend  in  fte  nvddBTe pf >t,  and  -Mwity » $%&*>  -.  «wj  ^"ttf* 

4^Un^g,  a.  .tal)  jpld-ashwne/J,  .aje  something  relative  .'to  'ffcaring.tbfy 

.gjASfcojl  tJfeMtop  of  tb*,lan>p-sia$  ,^«4stafren  ftahpnr.       *    , 

she .  aeJMeyed  , a;  yjerj  &*«? .  lew  1 . ,  /  Jj«9  J0*1  tyv£  "w  Blanche.Bwd, 

Wnen   ifce  whole  „ Btmcfcurci,  ,^as  gathering  up  aft  ^er  flower*  assh/e 

dueled;    TriUi  .< ,  W^efuJlT,  -,  diapp^i  £Bo£*  '  /$?**  *  J*e  I  **ere  ,C"P 

jflowew  «d  *  g«*fc  ,lM  pf,  foliage  .  flMrjr  anfl  .fyonej  be  ?   Do  aftdoifa 

itfm ' feijLnBautf ' ; tocame.a glonqua  jfo  hflja  (jm.  jtodicated,  the  alcove}, 

one.                             '  i .,     ,  1  ■<{  **"*  *  will  Jtopfc^or  them;  this 

She.  fp^g^  how  >tiw,was  passing  (Jangling) .  js  .flur , ,  only  j  dra^ring- 


le 

.grouped  .then* » ^ve^  whejre ;  ijb.  ^o^s     ^igU 

hotel  whichhad  been  the  scend  pf     was  it  lost  upon"  Hiss  Bowdon,  wt|o 


ip^ttoflt^verjwhef^;  it^as  ^igU  o^  r^aigDaUoq,  ftpd  a  slight 

$ratr  pW$axa  afthe.Jjind.s^  Wy^nenf  ofnex  shouIaers^hiCA 

iW  jJiW^lwJeft  the,riffer7si(|e  1^  ^ot  Ios.i  upon  %nche.   .Nor 

1  which  had  been  the  scend  of  was  it  lost  upon  Miss  Bowdon,  who 


Affe  jjov&wwitPtpVWm'  AP  inour 
Hipped  way,  afi  »5e  p^pe4  9 w»- 
soa  carina*  wUh  th&  da^k.glossy 


,lcwes,  .in,  ffljnafl.i>Id:phina        'Let' we  help  you/  Hari;  $ai^n 

)wls  oa  In^ckets  agajnst  th^  yfhifa  •  sai^,  t  Jdndfy  .  taking  the  fray,  from 

watered  pejpev,  Xh#  plainr  rather  .Blfuc^a;  '  where  shall ,  ,1',  rat 
,Q3£gpWr white  ,niajiWe,  noanielpj^ce    .thenar, 

jnpporte4  jthe.,  bjroad  •  fiprgeou^Jy  ;,  T7  Yon  inuajk  nQ^bontiJe  yourself, 
^ beaut ifal  leaves  pf  a.  xaje  .foliage     Mi^ Sutton.!,  ,,'      ,  ♦  ■ .      .,   .    *T 

j»tat.  aa .  .ajweUently, .  w&U,  ,,Ab^t  '  f  /  It's  no  trouble  to  help  you^  and 

-31a*chB'&  Jaye  of  tie  Ipt^JT  «^pt  -joaslwul^ttreatiwli^QstraDger^/ 

her  idly  gazing  far  too  long.  ,Th(?n  ,  Maraj  sai4;,  ^od,  ij^en  Hrj^  button 
,  su^d^ j a kn<>^ at )ihe40D^6tart led  ^m^e.  a  reinatk  jbo  tne  effect  t^at 
th*rj  and:ifiba  stood  still  snnpundfd     '  really  they  could  not  complain  >f 

.  wi^b ,  uAArxangep;  #owexs^ .  waiting  >(^eing,  .^eated  ^00  eereinonfouify,' ' 

the  advent  fit  W  meats,,.  Xteelifg        wajnche  went  upsnurs  conaider- 

,  guiltily,  tW;  she  had;  neglected  tfce  j  alpiy  morlafiea  .ajt'thp  untoward  Gom- 

fw&  q£  life  for  the  poetry^-knoy-  ,  .napn/^menii  pf  her  weU-meant  outer- 

mg  that  she.  ought  to  hav#  ,gone  to     taiacuenfc. ,' '  rm  euro  ^  did  not  mean 

.the,  kitchea  tft  see  how  matters  pro-  ]  to,  be  pretentious  ox  negligen tf ,  sbo 

, greased  therer-jLhai,  aha  qugut,  to  » thougfiL  '  and  t  s^em  to  have  been 

haye -laid  out  J*"-*-^1*-  «—^«i->'-  .4— «~      i^ii»y    nn,-n.«    «t;«"  t^.^«C^j    w.n-.^« 

,fo«  hin>- that, 
ought  not  to  h 

this  state  of  confusion  by  Mr,  apd  ',to  ^o,  down  and;  help,  to  amuse 

Mrs.  Sutton,  now  the  hour  she  had  •  |£arian?'. ' 
named  for  dinner  had  fully  come.  '  Are  they  come?1 

'  Some  good  genius,  knowing  my         'Yes— and  caught  me  in  confu- 
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sion— arranging,  oh!    such  lovely 
flowers.' 

'Where  did  yon  get  them?' 
Beatrix  asked,  briskly  coming  to  the 
door. 

4 1  don't  know  at  all:  they  came, 
sent  by  my  kind  star,  X  suppose; 
they're  superb!' 

'And  you  don't  know  who  sent 
them?  Beatrix  repeated,  her  pale 
face  flushing. a  little;,. 'that is. sin- 
gular/ 

Something  inTxfoy'a  tone  made 
Blanche  blush  too  as  an  idea  smote 
her.   Then  she  said,  boldly— 

'I  have  not  thought  so  before,, 
but  now  I  think  it  must  be  Erauk  j 
do  you  know,  Trixy  r 

r  Oh  dear,  no ! '  Trixy  replieij ;  '  I, 
know  nothing  about  it.  Yes,  X  am- 
ready;  I!ll  go  down/ 

when  she  said  that,  Blanche* 
went  on  to  Lionel's  room,  feeling 
sadly  that  through  no  fault  of  hers, 
Lionel's  sisters  were  ,  both  anta- 
gonistic. 

She  got  ample  compensation  from. 
Lionel  for  all  this  worry  and  wear, 
and  tear  of  spirit  '  My  darling, 
don't  distress  yourself  about  what 
you  can't  help,'  he.  said,  affection*, 
ately.  'Wfyit  if  they  did  find  you- 
arranging  your  flowers,  .and.  if  they 
have  to  wait  half  an  hour  fox  din* 
ner?— because  I  can't  givo  ypu  an 
establishment,  they  donft  expootmy 
wife  to  be  a. slave j  come  on,  como; 
down.   ,  • 

<Inyour  velveteen,  Lionel?1,  .    ., 

*  Why  not?1  Jie  asked,  laughing,' 
'  You  say  it's  becoming  and'jarfistic* 
and  I  know  it's  comfortable;  a  dress 
coat  means  so  much  more  tjban.  we. 
are  going;  to  give 'them  that  ypu 
must  let  me  wear  this,'  k 

So  she  said  nothing  more  against' 
it;  and  when  they  went  down,  Mrs. 
Sutton  said  to  Mr.  Eldale,  who 
arrived  just  at  the,  moment,  that  she 
was  sorry  to  see  her  brother  had 
grown  so  negligent  about  conven-. 
tonalities:  'he  used  not  to  be— it 
comes  from  his  having  married  a; 
thorough  Bohemian/ 

The  whole  party  had  assembled 
now,  and  still  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  approach  of  dinner.  Blanche's 
heart  began  to  go  down ;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avert  silence,  and 
Edgar  watched  her  closely.    So, 


partly  to  create  a  diversion,  and 
partly  in  pursuance  of  her  plan  ot 
being  perfectly  open  with  regard  to 
her  relations  with  Frank  Bafhurst, 
she  asked  '  if  she  had  to  thank  him 
for  the  lovely  flower*?'  adding 
quickly,  '  that  it  was  so  kind  and 
thoughtful  to  send  them— just  what 
she  expected  of  him/ 

'Then  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint 
yen*  ex^>eotation«i^Blan^e/  be  said, 
gaily.  '£  never  tfcoa^fht  of  them; 
I  kilo w  netting  about  them/  - 

•  '  Who  could  it  be?  she: asked, 
wonderingly  looking  round  the  little 
Oirchv  md  *fs*.  tattoo  *epik£&- 

•  'Some  other  tbougfetfjll  andean- 
siderato  friend  How  pice  it  must 
be  'for  you,  lionei,  to  bare  a  wife 
who  is  £0  warmly  regardedr  what 
lovely  flowers  you  getl?  •  ■  • 

'  £e  rbaps  itfc  some  fcero^worsMp- 
per/  Mr,  EMab  suggested— <  some 
one-  who  has  read  jtour  bet  work 
aoad  dares  only  to  lny  floral  afEarrngs 
at  your  shrine/ 

'Accept  Mr.  Eldale'*  reading  of 
the  mystery,  Blanche :  jrtu  will  find 
oompeneation  in  it  foi  your  kst  had 
reviews  it  must  be  delightful  to  be 
an  authoress/ 

Marian  spoke  very,  sweetly,  hot 
the  dulcet  tones  did  not  conceal  the 
latent sneer;  and  ae,  Blanche  erim- 
Gonod  under  the  blow,  Edgar  Talbot 

said  quietlyr—      

«,'  Do  wt  you  be  fired  by  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  Marian ;  if  yon1  wrote 
frfratieaperienoe  you:  would  give  us 
sttoh  hideous  pictures  of'  society 
that  wftahaajd  not.  like  to  show  in 
it  again/ 

^MrSiSvtton  would  act  the  Jwrt 
of  censor  then/.MitJ  Eldale  atidi  Ha 
waa :  the  only  one  who :4m1  oeiride- 
the  pale  of  relationship* '  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  mm,  therefore*  to  hear 
the  hard  fraternal  truths  which  were 
being  told.  ' 

*  Marian  whipping  the  faults  and 
follias  of  theage  wouM  be  an  im- 
proving spectacle,91  Edge*  "flaid, 
laughing.  •  •  <  *       ' 

*  A  panoramic  viewisnot  the  best 
I  allow,  One  who  had  mingled  in 
those  faults  and  follies  would  whip 
them  better  than  Mrs.  Sutton,'  Mi. 
Eldale  said,  eagerly.  '  Do  yon  re- 
member what  the  stinging  little 
poet  wrote — 
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*  *  I  know  the  tiring  tonfe  most  uncommon, 
(Envy,  be  lUent,  and  attend) ; 
I  know  a  itaionaWa  woman, 
Handsome  and  witty,  jet  a,  friend.1* 

'SaftahenofcahXthenf*  Envy  nyt  air. 
•Ye*  ana  baaoa*  I  mtast  aver; 


Hie  woman's  dea&  and 


N  • 


'Your  long  quotation  goes' fti 
prove  that  Fope  had  not  Marian  tit 
his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  that* 
lines,'  Edgar  said ;  and  Marian  ptit 
in— 

*  If  I  Wete  not  so  stupid,  I  would 
eay  something  neat  about  BoVar 
being  so  epigrammatic ;'  btif  he 
might  take  me  to  task  as.  to  the> 
exact  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that 
would  be  fatal/ 

Jut  as  she  said  that,  the  takdy 
dinner  calme,  and  poor  Blanche  par^ 
tially  recovered  her  spirits  as*  she 
sat  down  to  the  table  that  seemed' 
to  be  lacking  in  nothing  by  reason* 
of  the  multitude  of  flowers  that 
wen  upon  it* 

To  narrate  each  little  drawback 
to  tlw  perfect  serving  and  ordering' 
of  this  well-intentioned  batiquet/ 
would  be  to  descend  to  dreary  doll 
details.  Accordingly, though  dreary' 
dull  details  make  up-  a  large  porttofe 
of  the  sum  of.  life  for  Boost,  they  shall 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  ItfettunJgh 
to  say  that  die  dinner  was1  net  what 
it  would  have  been  had  a  French 
chef  cooked,  and  an  attentate  foot* 
ntan  served  it,  and  that  the  shadow 
of  each  shortcoming  was  mirrored 
in  Blanche's  face. 

4  The  game'  has  not  been  worth 
the  candle/  she  thought,  as  she  led 
the  way  upstairs  to  her  own  writing- 
room  after  dinner.  'Marian  despises 
it  all ;  Edgar  is  cool  to  arte  and  to- 
his  brother;  and  Triry  is  pat  out 
by  the  flower  mystery.  Why  should 
she  suspect  Frank  of  practising 
such  a  small  deception, '  ahd  why 
should  she  mind  it  if  he  had  sent 
them  to  me?  people  are  very  fanny.' 
As  she  thought  this  she  tried  to 
arrange  three  rather  dissatisfied 
women  in  a  small  room  containing 
one  easy  chair,  and  the  attempt  was 
a  failure. 

'  Thanks;  it's  hardly  worth  while 
my  sitting  down/  Marian  said  with 
ill-concealed  rudeness;  'we  are  so 


far  from  home  that  we  must  start 
soon.' 

4  Dont  you  dislike  having  nothing 
but  a  blank  wall  to  look  at  when 
you're  writing,  Mrs.  Talbot?*  Ellen 
Bowden  asked,  patronizingly. 

'Idon't  think  the.  view  Of  the 
ttank  waU  the  loveliest  in  the  world/ 
Blanche  said,  good-temperedly, '  but 
when  I  am  writing  I  have  no  time 
to  look  up.' 

c  Ton  haven*t  much  time  for  any- 
thing but  writing,  have  youf  Mrs. 
Sutton,  asked,  turning  her'  bead 
round  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at 
Blanche,  with  an  sir  of  constraining 
herself  to  take  an  interest  in  her 
Hostess  tyat  was  scarcely  con- 
cealed. 

'  No;  very  little  time  for  anything 
but  writing/ 
'  *  Bather  a  bad  thing  for  a  niarried 

woman/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  consider- 
ately ; '  if  you  cant  look  after  tilings 
yourself,  with  Lionel's  means,  you 
will  find  soon  yourself  in  an  awk- 
ward  oositioa., 

*  I  hope  not/  replied  Blanche ; *  I 
Hope  not,  for  his  sake  much  more 
than  my  own  /and  she  did  not  add 
that  she  was  wearing  out  her  youth 
and  strength  in  trying  to  add  to  his 
means,  as  it  was  her  pleasure  and 
dutytodo. 

•Well!'  Marian  said,  «J  have 
pointed  out  one  element  of  success 
that  is  lacking  in  your  books;  if 
you  take  my  advice  you  would  be 
read  by  people  who  would  not  have 
your  novels  in  their  houses  now.  I 
often  recommend  your  works— but 
ifflrnouso." 

Blanche  bowed  her  head  slightly, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the— inso- 
lence, for  ft  was  nothing  less.  How 
dared  this  woman  come  to  her  house 
and  insult  her  in  this  way?  It  hod 
indeed  come  to  a  strange  pass  when 
Blanche  hod  to  stand  by  and  listen 
to  Mrs.  Mark  Sutton's  statement  of 
how  she  had  recommended  Blanche's 
books,  and  heard  them  rejected,  in 
silence. 

Things  were  a  little  better  when 
they  all  went  back  to  the  alcove 
that  was  her  drawing-room ;  for  by 
that  time  the  men  had  warmed  to- 
wards each  other— and  there  was 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  of  each  others  society  to  be 
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ondurod.     Then   at  length  Edges         They  were  home  again,  beck  at 
spoke  to  her.  beautiful,  quiet  Kaldon,  before  that 

'  I  have  bean  fortunate  since  I  tear  wna  realised.  It  was  late  in 
ww  yo»,  Blancho,'  he  «aid;-'toj[  April,. on 3  in  May  fhsj  were  goiog 
dream  of  rqgainnig  all  that  I.  have  np  to  town  fbr  the  season.  The 
lostisovet)  bufcl  d» .  look  forwarct 
to  being  .ragtriad.  as  pqiaoiliing 
batter  than  tha  Uaek  shoftp  of  fhe 
family  again.'  .  .,  ■  <-  ,,...\  ,  ,.  ^ 
'<  Uam-tnfyeUdtohBM.'yonV'Ta 
beenffcrtttDate.flgaiij— I  «pnt  #»]1 
ib  being  f  fattnbate-T  «wjy-f-t°-  tear 
yort  ham  been,  beWw.  .rawardodi  jar 
ybuT  esarthmaj'  .,■,■,, ,,,  ,  j  ■  },.,[ 
•■■■  "Can  you!gilE«e  what  has,:boea 
ttho  firta  extroftagMW  IjMffie  ,Hf 
UalnaiiBtttoBiM)!  »tejp*f  mw7 
-<i  ItoeihoEthaEheadiftnd.notiurned 
irwuld'&nilkiota  np.engrouif  of  W 
•rarest  Saweaj  wfaioh,  .had,  ■  beea. ;  tent 

■u  rf  Inmiglad  jk»  lihed  ,%n^ufi) 
awL  *ftGk^iwmetagaJn{,j3au&. 

llaanweraing  ww,!io  afld  to"_%3    . 

u      inasa  .o*;othfliai  ,1  oaa/fwe    , 

si  hail  JoM  jbatlw  tijap',WoJf»^ 


CHAPTER  .KfcSKtuiMl*  .' 
,.',.^  /■  .  l^uSXV  ISbwicri1'*  '"^  J 
.  i  XhaeeBoripfion  of  euet,uada.T.ip  . 

'  ■IteaoVfew.gi.Yan.in-tnm'RW^;   ■ 
;,ihviKwnJd  iharaearTcetyiau.ipjUfliet  j 
!■  another.  Mgmn  iha-wpder.,,,  1lj;is  . 
-.  «aongh  to  .ewf  lh*,t  %nk  Beihurat 
,  ■andBcfttrw.Wcie  married— married  ., 

Under  Tory  deferent  oiroumBtauijes 

to  those  whiah:  attended  thp  tero- 

mcmy  that  sm&q  Iacftifitaiid,  Blanche 
man  and  ^AfoiiHiwriedjin.epiLeof  " 

all  Triry'n  dftfthte.  and  fioj*  .a«. to  .„ 
■■!ihiah>wfwW»otb«iBBO«P!0>er-  . 
!..Jnl,  porleot„*id  .pum  as.hett^LwaB  , 

(ovhim;  mactiad,  and  ao,  awarding  , 
':■*>: bha«riin«7  JOBtine.  of^fjctipn,  i 

done  for.  .,  M      ] 

ii  ThJjr.ttw.S^^bwni'pbajitpro-  . 

gna»)  a.fflrydiftntut  wit  of  affair. 

■to  that qwet  una wbjoh  hiaugurated 
'-  wedded  lifa  far  Mr.  o&fcbB. Lionel. 
.Sir.  Batimnrt  bare  his  wife to  Borne,    , 
,  ■  unea  -she  was  rondo  happy  by  the  , 

s!^tof'th«atudiob«hadworl(o4'ri 
:  with  Lionel;  .Then  that  {Jose  friend-',  , 
i. .ship. with,  bar  Hotim  bM  Mn>H 
■  formed,  which,, had  ended, in  this— ', , 
-  Uus  happinosH  -which. ahoetill  re-  ,' 
■  £arded;tre*nbtingly,  ia  terrible  few  . 

.thataomeihiag  woujd  cows  tomar  it. 
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awtpw^sbe  begged  ^Beatrix  rfof  W-, 
ueajfar^lwags  very'  mtlcty,  ft>  fier 

ewu  eorrowV  w  lighting  on,  such  g 
atBet  asroigd,  fr  %  apring,  0f  .grief 

inth*fa»ijyrt „    ,      .    .    J 

Pope  XriJgObad  read  as  jjartetnfii, 
Ed^heihhfljfcand  finished  his,  l6fc- 
^a^-askad  to  £  What  ofa 
Marian  ooo^, hare  .{bund  to  ^ 
«^*^.a>otfr   Rwjfc* 
5*Fj^/ab^xppKed;  '(jomd,^ 

fcufcyeV..,    ,,..    „..  ^   ''! 

bias,', fee  £a3L4?sing  uj>.\  /By  the 
44maXopin%.JMck  pe^te  jjrott  wip 
fay*  flonaa.  to  it,  dear/ ,  Thea  Jhfi 
walked  aw  Jeianrely  ^q;,Tp& 

PreeentJy  her  hands  fe)l ''into' b^r 

if  «ta/raptfrf.fiMa  air^afld  to  ft 
the  worst,. .  1W  to  af  hot  flu1 
on,,  her  Wfow  and.  weeks,  ana  hi 
eyes  were  flashing  painfully.    8bp 
rhad  iust  read  this  narsjzxaDh--^  ' 

'Lam  mire. you  jnu,  pity  me  for 
having  been.  tUe  on£.to  find  it,  htot 
my  conscience  will  nof  allow  meto 
eomaal  the  kuta  frap*  ypuiibw  ;fchat 


Known  te  Tier  (Miy  *)  husband, 
might  estrange  him  from  berv  Thai 
warfflfc  tffck Ot£  wWdh  dial  split: 
ber  'hoWMO'dread  toil  anything 
ifar^ht '  obetrr '  to  'estnoge  ithe  iman 
ib<D  worshipped  fit m  her.'  flJhefeeU- 
ih&,  good  hi^ftself,  b«amexrf  iB^dn4 
wdgnVa*dfiritayed  Mr  out  of  tk* 
right  honest  course.  •  <\  .. v1 

I  She'  got' up  itf  lirt/pale  enough 
HOw/pato  and' very  toimnMm  •  A 
IhoWfad  dfottbts  fassaihd  hem-  *he 
h^1  b^n^^feitM^  iasf^Bfeatidjt  Te^ 
hot:'  her  marriage  even' might  <bp 
feVtilid;  fei^  fehe  bad  no  right  to 
tbensmle.1  Witt' »  Frank  should 
iepndiatei%6*ft>£it!  MAnrwnahdd 
W^d  their  wiW»' far  tnbtB  paaaon- 
atety  tbka  h^  paiaioliatef^linr^ 
JRrtu*'  naft  4sej»axttedr  tbtftxnalms 
from  those  wives  for  pride's  safe*,  dr 
atabfHori,  Wretwgt  JPrank  was 
vhtf*  WQtld.  H*  might  feel  abort 
life  dMdito,%h«lM  sheke  hkesdd 
■with afcy,  khatrthe  mother  aad«onie 
agreed  aildhlfiWdditbab<eaiL  Tkire 
was  only  one  thing  for  her  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  throw  herself  upon 
MarWa  nie*(#.  - 1  i :  i  .:   > 

She  shnddesaxl  as  sjie   thought 


X  have  discovered  ik   Whether. I     this.,  for  she  (new  what  Marian's 

oro^ent  tocpneeal  itj  from  ^Our  hnj&-  "ttilaV  mercifee  Tuer*  ISk&y  to  be 

•band  will  be  a  matter,  ftaajfar  con-  ;  yetti  they  verV  inu&h  feeeded*    fltfll 

behind  a  sp 

oW  braoeleta  proves  ,tnai  you  ate  ;  sonwtmn^  by  Mee^ia^iu ' 

.  aot  ow&th^a  .daughter.   He>new  -  s^irli  revolted r  at  tbotaotfoa  of 

it,  and  Joft  you.  nothing,  as  you  " "bribing1  any  ohe;'atid  sha-neattyide- 

^now*    yout  had  better  mne  to  me  ~  tided  upon'  taking  Ite  only  safe 

:  «»  the  subject, wkJ  say  ^hat  xou   '  path  and  teffingj  her  tiHabaod  .she 

meaa  tp  da*  ,  ' '        sadr truth,  donc*rnifc#  Which  she 

Wbat>  fibe  meant  to  dot J  K  was  f  was  6hJvrtan^rtuhatk  no^biim^bla 
hard  indeed  t^  ^r  what  she  meajit  'But-  agald  tne  <freW  «tf:loetagi<he 
t^d^— wnatthere  was  /ettfejr  her  to  smallest  paftible^hi*  «taem  .and 
do.  Her  first  impulse  wa^  to  tpll  lore,  or  of  bid  ^rid^  in  hef)  bet  in, 
tMs  ie^ribla  tWag  to. her  husband,  ^und'sie  ftit'thtft  she  daned  Aot  4ell 
4W)4  J^yje i t^zft  lo  flirec t  h,ejv    Her     him.   r  'f,t  "  "i> 

next  wad  to 'conceal  it 'from  mm.  H  THoircJdHBy  NattlM'niAota'Btich  a 
•S^ai^.^oa^t,  so,  very  niUiih(of ;  social  infcefai» this 'dn*4aifapr|ng 
tp«TO  dea5eni»ai«|  no  one.  would  be '  day  iri,  a  beautiful'  cowatry  Ji  The 
wrpngi^d  £y.the  /concealment  of  .the     trejps  "decked  Out  is?  their  earliest, 

~  *■■•■•'  lovpHtetVe^;ih«lal^Jwliosesil- 

Very  idridner  was'  only  broken  by 
the  Blowi  knajeslb  progress4  of -the 
fi^anfi  acrofiB>  1fe;!  the  white  4laud- 
fleefced  blue  ftky.tbe  eoohig.wbod- 
p^e6n  in*  the  dlstinoo— floae  of  these 
things  were  less  fair  or  sweet  to'  her 
because  she  was  basely-born.  Yet 
in  the  eyes  of  her  kind  she  would 


feat  thrt  ,ebo  ..was  basely  bom. 
Basely  fcoml  tjtie  m&^  utterance  of 
•Uie  jpbxasaiio  nersell  ne^rljr,  croaked 
her  to,  the  eartbl  She  could  "not 
tali  frank*  She  would  write,  at 
aaoe.  to  Marian,  and  beg  her,  for  the 
sake  of  all  good  womanly  feeling, 
to  keep  this  secret  which  could 
harm  no  one,  and  which,  if  made 
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be  a  different  being  should  the  troth 
get  known. 

But  it  should  not  get  known- 
She  quickened  her  steps  almost  to  a 
run  as  she  thought  this.  She  would 
write  her  letter  to  Marian  at  pne% 
get  it  off  her  mind,  and  then  trj  to 
occupy  herself  with  something  that 
should  take  her  thoughts  off  the 
sulriect  till  luncheon  when  .ah* 
could  meet  Brack  with  an  unruffled 
brow,  with  her  .plumage  jn  such 
order  as  he  loved  to  see;  in.  J&ofc 
when  she  should  be  so  perfectly  gay 
and  bright  that  he  should  ftrget  to 
question  her  about  that  luckless 
letter  of  the  morning 

She,  wondered  if  this  thing  would 
ever  be  other  than  a  guewong;  pain 
to  her— if  jah^e  Should  ever  $>rgef  & 
or  come  to  frink  lightly  of  i%  pi 
cease .  to  tremble  wtyn  the;  pqssvt 
bility  of  its  being  made  pubfiooo- 
ourred  to  hex.  Her,  mother  bad 
been  very  cruel  to  leave  this  hep? 
(age  of  woo  to  her  child,  this  lasting 
shame,  ttus.  wound  for  which  there 
was  no  balm!— very  cruel  to  work 
such  a  change  in  any  woman  by  hep 
evil  deeds^  as  Trixy  saw,  with  sari 
prise  was  wrought  in  nqrself  aa  ebft 
came  into  hex  109m  anil  iaoed  her- 
self in  the  glass.  She  was  looking? 
so  pale  and  haggard  thai  she  begat* 
to  dread  the  look  that  would  come 
upon  her  husband's  face  when  he 
saw  her.  The  tears  would  fill  her, 
eves  and  break  from  them,  and  tear* 
always  left  their  mark  upqn  her  for.; 
hours.  ...  , 

.  Her  Band,  was  shaking  and  hex 
heart  was  swelling  when  she  east 
down  to  write  to  Marian.  She  made: 
her  appeal  very  briefly, very  strongly,; 
very  earnestly.  ,  Since  no  one  coqja. 
lose  "by  the  territle  truth  oeiM  witt*-  1 
held,  and  she  might  lose  foarrplly  fey 
its  being  given  out,  she  implored  tW< 
it  might  be  withheld.  And  as  she 
wrote  she  grew  easier  in  znindg&r. 
she  deemed  that  such  an  .appeal, 
from  woman  to  woman  must  tell. 

The  letter  was  Soon  written,  and 
then  she. arranged,  her  hair  freshly*; 
and  reorganised  some  of  those  deli-n 
cate  details  of  dress  which  give  a, 
new  look,  to  a  woman*  Th&p.she-* 
took  up  some  work  and  weni  down, . 
to  the  library,  where  she  generally . 
sat  with  her  husband  before  Iuqck-  , 


eon,  and  found  him  taming  over 
the  papers,  and  rather  disgusted 
with  liar  for  having  stayed  away 
from  him  so  kngL  - 

'What  hav©  you  been  about, 
child  ?*  lie  asked,  aashexBiaenL  *I 
went  back  to  look  for  yoafcythe 
lake,  to  hear  the  cantentaof  thit 
wonderful  letter,  aqd-yoq  had  fled.' 
:  'Aj^d  what  did  ywntoihanf^riw 
laid;  Jsat>  don  .and  smokedi  I 
fceUevft! 


/in  \t  <ir- 


'Well  I  did  anobe, and totigbt 
what  *  bore  jfc  Ms  ;tfaat  my  <«afem 
not;  thai*  to  read:  tb*  ipapeurtartne : 
What*  barn  you  bean/about?!^   v 

'This.'  Sho  fcefcft  Mp  her  hub, 
i*  whioh.  ahe  held  an  ittHfr  <**ffle 
and  a,  gold  pm^JuidsoBiefipec^tttHj, 
to  indicate  thai  site  *aa  *  tottm$< 

€  Wfcat  nonsenaeS ■ wJuufe  tte  gtjod 
Of  \%Y .  he  said,  oontemtpteonslyio 
,-  'Ittrtoathin^eheBaieV     ^ 
.:' JJbatakad*  leito  from  La*  to- 
day/  Frank  tr*to«a#;  »1imiM  wry 
hopeful  start  hfeii*Stare;?iWa> 

gpted*  and  well  lian^  4ni  Btaobe 
ia  snduoed  hiln  te  pit  aiammgjng 
loagWHoeotiiltf    -it  »•»  -m^v/i-.' 
i'  Wfi  ally  of  >han;  *k*  told 
havei  neon  com^tadbiirithtw-mod* 
aateprioe/  t   »4    •.!:  -t:*  * 

;  I  adwedher  to  adma*£aliiodD 

'Skll  I  think  iirtlrflHtyit* 

peated;  Mt  fe:a»MttBMaalH*tfMQr 
well-beingr  that  hiaipibtareaishDUM 
sell  at  some  price,  that  I  thinfcit 
aill?  tote  aerbtf^plda  ifMAto 
will,  be*  sinaokl  at  fth»  endi  of 'the 
seaeem/:  -j     /.-.■■  t  ...t|.  ,vi'n 

'J  tell  you  I  adwsed  hertonrtje 
him Itodo  it/Frack>«fri*,^iiickiy; 
'X  ehall  take  cat©  that  it<dot»fH* 
nsmain  timftefcl  at iha  .*■*  xtf  .toe 
season,  |or  i!  no  toe  flee  tapa*  it,  I 

will/  .!     •      -  .   .1..VI  -t  •«:.'.'  .M-'* 

*  Jlttom  pUy  yon  eacft  wibliahiKr 
books. .too/  Xriiayisaid;  quietly; 
'  what  sums  tbe  wofck^iwt4wa,.aiM 
tow  many- ^dtftongyotiwomdifoiee 
them  iota  and  what  4  anoeam  she 
would  secure  in  <theadiumB»  of  lbs 
daily  press!'  '*  f,-:- 

■  4  !»*•**»  haxera  Jwttutaecte 
tfew  any  on6(  can;  make  *te  tiff. 
Poor  Blanche!  I  should- lia^toiee 
hqa  on  {b&tom  af[th*4neu.  D**m 
remember  how  Mrs.  Sutton  taiM'to 
email  J*r  whe*w»  all  dtoedrtfere 
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before  ire  were  married,  by  being 
fine  and  mighty?  By-the- way,  what 
does  Marian  say  to  yon  to-day?* 

'Oh,  Marian's  letter  would  not 
interest  you/  Troy  replied,  feeling 
dolefully  the -while  what  an  ago- 
nisingly painful  interest  this  letter 
would  have  for  him. 

'I  bag  yw  pardon;  they  do «^- 
terestmeinteaaely;  they  are  perfect 
studtoof<x*Meit  and  selfishness;  I 
look  upon  myself  as  defrauded  of  ft 
very  amoeent  amusementiwhea  you 
wont  iet  me  wad  Marfan*  letter*' ' 

'Now,  Frank,  if  yon  say  that} 
how  can  yon  expeet  I  shaft*  let  y©H 
saaauyaMerfc  tetters? ' 

'My  darting  child,  I  always  fo^ 
get  that  yon  ase  sisters;  and  now  I 
think  about  it*  it's  hard  to  realise 
that  the  -aaas  blood  flows  m  your 
veins*  I  offer  no  etigtrt  to  you  is 
laughing  at  Marian ;  besides,  why 
should  yon  mate  yourself  respon* 
sibtefiir  other  peopse's  sins  ?' 

'Why,  indeed?*  Trixy  sighed! 
tiying  hard  as  she  spoke  to  seam 
tficy  mnek  Absorbed  in  ber  tatting* 
Every  one  of  the  kindly  sentences 
he  bad  spoken  bad  gene  straight  to 
bat  beaartv-oattang  and  laceratmg 
it  with  the  keen  consciousness  of 
tile  deception,  she  was  practising 
upon  him-  She  almost  made  up  her 
mrnd^o  tell  him  at  once  I  but  she 
hesitated;. and  then  the  luncheon* 
•all  rang,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost 

Wben  luncheon  was  ewer;  she 
eonld-  not -beat  to  mar  the  soft, 
smiling,  quiet  beauty  of  that  spring 
afternoon,  by  referring  to  a*  dis- 
agreeable topic-;  m  she  tried  hard 
to  put  the  thought  of  that  letter 
away  irons  her  own  mind  even,  and 
to  thoroughly  «njoy  the  glorious 
present,  when  Frank  said  to  her-— 

'Shall  ?wa  g»  fc*  a  rJoVTrixy? 
then  are  two  or  three  picturesque, 
Utile,  seqsestered  Tillages  about  here 
that  I  ahonld  like  to  show  you ; 
they  are  as  Joitfy  as  anything  I 
have  seen  in  Switzerland;  will  yon 
come  ?' 

'Isbftlsenjayartte;  yes, Frank.' 

'  It  will  do  yon  good,  too;  yotfre 
looking  pale,' 

'I'm  olvays  pale/  she  said, 
qoicjdyi 

'But  yon'**   awfially  pale  to- 


day: get  ready,  dear,  and  we  will 
start.' 

They  were  soon  off;  she  on  a 
horse  whose  canter  was  as  the  easy 
undulations  of  a  rocking-chair,  and 
Fratak  on  a  good  strong  roadster, 
Who  was  highly  accomplished  in  the 
matter  of  opening  gates.  For  a 
time  their  course  lay  along  the  high 
road,  but  at  last  they  turned  out  of 
It  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  rode 
down  'a  steep  narrow  declivity, 
where  the  hedges  rose  so  nigh 
above  them'  that  not  even  the  fresh 
April- *$r  could  be  felt,  and  the 
stillness  ef  the  place  wqs  as  the 
Btillness  of  death. 

•  r  How  completely  out  of  the 
world!  I  can  hardly  imagine  life 
and  death  going  on  Jbere/  Beatrix 
exclaimed/when  theycathe  at  last 
to  a  village— or  rather  in  sight  of  a 
couple  of  villages,  for  a  narfow  arm 
ef  a  tidal  rrter  ran  up  and  divided 
the  two  sets  of  houses,  which  bore 
respectively  the  names  of  Bosen  and 
Cass.  A  rustic  bridge  crossed  the 
water  at  its  narrowest  part;  and  on 
this  they  pulled  up  their  horses,  to 
take  in  what  Frank  declared  to  be 
the  best  view  of  the  valley. 

'  Quiet,  intense  quiet,  that  was  fts 
prevailing  characteristic,  The'  hills 
rose  abruptly  on  either  side  of  the 
valley,  along  the  centre  of*  which 
the  river  ran.  For  some  Kttta  dis- 
tance' up  the  base  of  the  hills,  small 
bouses  erept  and  poised  themselves 
in  perflous  places— or,  at  least,  in 
places  that  seemed  perilous  when 
looted  at  from  below.  Bound  most 
of  these  cottages  apple  orchards,  in 
fall  bloom  now,  were  thickly  clus- 
tered. Down  quite  in  the  hollow,  a 
couple  of  houses,  of  rather  ruoro 
imposing  aspect  than  the  others, 
covered  with  tiale  phik  monthly 
roses,  and  backed  by  stacks  and 
farm  buildings,  gave  out  signs  and 
sounds  of  agricultural  occupation, 
in  tbo  lowing  of  cattle,  the  grunting 
of  pigs,  and  the  quick  sharp  cackje' 
of  geese  and  hens.  Nearer  to  the 
bridge,  boats  turned  keel  upwards, 
nets  drying  in  the  sun,  and  a  few 
pilchard  kegs  and  crah  baskets, 
spoke  of  the  chief  trade  of  the  quiet 
little  place,  that  looked,  as  Beatrix' 
said, '  no  more  than  a  hole  in  the 
coast9 


m 


'Ik  is  out  of  the  wadd,'  Frajt 
raid,  after  a  pause.  'I  can  harafy 
fcncy  social  laws  obtaining  here,  dr 


being  regarded 
their  Tr 


ivesarefar 
more  pure  and  moral  than  those  led 
in  mote  .accessible  place*1 

'  Yes,  X  do  believe  a  country  life 
jb  that/  Beatrix  replied,  absently. 
Than  sbe  roused  herself*  as  some 
little  children  came  out  of  a  cottage 
near  at  b*nd,  and  added— 

'  Do  look,  Rank,  what  wonder- 
fully pretty  children  1  gee  that 
yellow-haired  one,  with  those,  in- 
tensely blue  eyes.'  •' 

Fiank  stooped  down  and  held  oat 
a  nanny  towards  the  little  one  she 

indicated. 
'Come  here,  little  woman,*  he 

said, *  the  hone  won't  hurt  yon/ 

The  child  advanced  with  all  the 
honest  fearlessness  of  its  a*e  (it  was 
only  stent  three  years  old)!  took 
the  peoooy,  applied  to  it  that  inva- 
riable childish  test,  its  tongue,  and 
then  made  a  sudden  tumultuous, 
tumbling  little  rush  at  the  horse's 
leg,  round  which  it  clung  com- 
Hdinglyp 

'You  pretty  thing,  take  care!' 
Tray  cried.  'Take  it  away/  she 
added*  looting  round  at  a  bagger 
child  who  had  kept  its  distance  con- 
templatively. But  before  she  oould 
be  obeyed— befoue  Rank  could 
rescue  ib~»all  in  one  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  the  impatient  horse  struck 
out  with  itB  hoof,  and  the  little  child 
lay  senseless  and  crashed  on  the 
ground. 

A*  soon  as  she  could  eonquerthe 
Bickemog  sensation  which  over- 
whelmed her  far  a  moment  or  two, 
Beatrix  sprang  from  her  horseyauA 
went  up  to  talra  the  child,  that  was 
already  in  her  husband's  anna  It 
felt  limp  and  icily  odd  whenr  she 
touched  it,  and  she  ashed,  in  a 
fettering  tone,  'Is  it  dead  F 

'Noj  I  think  not:  but  where  can 
one  get  a  doctor  ?*-where,s  its 
mother?  Some  of  you  tall  me  where 
to  take  it/  he  oiled,  as  three  or  four 
of  the  idlers  that  apparently  spring 
from  nowhere  in  an  instant,  even 
in  a  deserted' Tillage,  came  round 

him". 

In  the  broad  accent  of  the  county, 
Which  I  cannot  do  justice  torn 


writing,  he  was  directed  to  a  little 
cottage '  close  -by  >  and*  there  jie 
wended  his  steps,  his  helpless  Utile 
"burden  stffl  quiet  as  one  dead-fa'  his 
frrms, 

Beatrix  followed  him  ouakuig. 
Her  great  dread  was  the  child* 
back  was  broken;  it  hung  about  as 
if  it  were  boneless,  ;What  should 
they  sav  to  its  mother?  shethCurfit 
Bow  should  they  ever  make  ha 
understand  how  it  happened*  and 
how  blameless  Frank  had  been? 

The  cottage-door  opened  st  their 
knock,  and  they  went  in  on  such  $ 
quiet  scene.  An  elderly  woman  sat 
by  the  fire  kmtting?  the  hearth  was 
trim  and  tidy :  a  few  flowem  in  the 
window-sill  let  the  hght  fell  in 
flickeringly  span  a  table  at  which  a 
vouna.  hard'faoed.  handsome* wo* 
man  stood  ironing.  At  one  glance 
Beatrix  recognized  a  likeness  to  the 
little  injured  child  in  this  woman's 
face,  bronzed  as  it  was  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind*  She  had  the 
same  wonderful  blue  eyes,  frinqai 
on  both  lower  and  qppex  lid  wxh 
black  lashes.  Bar  hair  was  auburn 
now,  but  yellow  gleams  through  it 
proved  that  it  had  been  golds?  as 
the  child**  She  was  very  hand- 
some, very  composed,  neJhl  she 
saw  what  Frank  earned  j  then  she 
started,  dropped  hex  ironing-bar, 
and  came  hurriedly  to  them* 

'8he  has  beam  knocked  down  by 
my  horse,'  Frank  sank  gently. ; *  the 
came  and  olasped  ita  legend  qbIdb 
I  could  save  her,  poor  littieda«ing» 
she  was  down,' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  tha  girl  (she  was 
scarcely  more   than  a  gjW>  sail 
taking  her  child  from  trim. 
•   ■  We  are  so  grieved,'  Erin*  asia\ 
softly.  'You  are  ita  mother?'  • 

'Yes, I  am  its  mother,' the  giH 
said,  blushing  furiously.  Then, 
while  Trixy  was  jnarkmg  that  tk» 
was  no  weddmg-ting  on  her  finger, 
the  elderly  woman  oame  up  to  8wm, 
with  a  curtsy,  and  said,  in  a 
querulous  tone— 

'Yes,  m'm,  worse  luckvforitfcs 
chance chiid.  Dont.takeoB.Milly/ 
she  added,  almost  roughly,  as  fto 
girl  began  to  cry;  'better  fcr  it  to 
die  than  live,  poor  mtiiariess  *wfr 
And  the  old  wocnta>;Jtoas*dfeffa£ 
probation  Of  her  RBntinTHPai  toward 
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the  beautiful  rich  young  lady  who 
stood  by. 

For  a  moment '  Beatrix  stood 
silent'  Then,  as  the  Utile  chw 
opened  its  eyes,  and  smiled  and 
stretched  Itself)  and  they  knew  it 
had  only 'been,  stunned,,  she  went 
and  knelt  doWri  by  its  mother^,  lap, 
And  kissed^  iia  little  trhite  inndcent 
hrowt  and  nearly  brokd  her  heart 
with  her  strong  f#low4eeling  fair  it, 
'What  the  old  woman  had  coarsely 
oaljed  the' baby,  jibe  (Beatrix}  knew 
herself  to  be.  was  the  fact  id  be 
1teifitl)efoi»her^petiiallyft    ' ' 


(ittAPTElEJS£illt. 
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Thfc  Occident,  wWch  mfgbihirri 
"been  fatal  to  the  ehfld— th*rd*ead 
she*  Bad  laboured  under  for' a  few 
momenfe  of  $Vank  being' Warned  fb? 
tlmt  acddentM-tne  *emai*  df  the 
Bttle  gu4^s -grandmother—or  somei 
thing,  she  •  could '  not  'quite '  decide 
what,- jHteyed  fcefufaHy  en  Mi*. 
Bathursro'  spirits  air  she  xotte  homi 
thatday.  '  '•"•••    ' 

•  *3E«%  M  right,  my  darling.  What 
mj&efe  you  w  BM'nowr  Frank 
sajd,  father  repweelrfully;'  coming 
Close,  and  laying  hie1  hand  ta  the 
pommel*  'I  ean't  bear  to  see  yott 
looking  so'  cut  up.1  -r 

She  tried'  hard  to  Bmfleat  him. 
She  knew  th4t  this  gloom,  wliftfa* 
would  assert  its  sway  <*ver  her,  waa 
apoef  compliment,  to  the  man  wh# 
had  married  her,  and  wae  bright 
and  happy  in  his  to**  fat-  her, '  and 
%ho  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  such  gloom.  ftafcafceeoald 
net  hflj>  fcemeht  Th*  smile  was  a 
Tery  poor  peribrmanee,  and  they 
both  felt  it  to  be  so.  '    -   • 

«Hy  dear  Triiy/  ha  said,  Tery 
seriously  for  Frank  — ♦  my  dear 
Trtty,  artyotuK^weU?1   '  • 

'Yea.  I  am  qaate  wehV  Prank/ 
aha  said.  ' 

'Then  are  you  not  happy?  he 
edked,  <ytuakly. 

*Very  nappy  with  you,  Fzuak; 
do  believe  that** 

fTh*a  what  aie  yon  not  happy 
about?  Triiy ,  if s no  uee.  I  seen 
to-  be  *e«y  light  and  careless  and 
naatMtfrvBtit,  and  alt  that  eort  of 
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thing ;  but  where  I  love  I  am  not 
these  things,  and  I  lore  yon;  tell 
"me,  darling :  I  bare  a  right  to  share 
^our  sorrow,  if  you  hare  one/ 

'I  was  a  little  shocked  justiiow, 
:that  was  all;  she  said,  fafoaringly*; 
'  the  poor  fit tfe  ehfld  locked  so  help- 
less; and  tbe1  tncrthet  seemdd  so' hurt 
and  grieved  abofntit,  «nd;the  grand- 
mother seemed  jsolrttrd  and  caflottS; 
it  upset^nie  a  little?    ■  •'  •  ■ 

'Yes.  fhe  old  woman  had  ari^eye 
to  the^mato 'chance*  he  saidy^con- 
iemptnously ;  *sfce  thought  to  makb 
an  afrpeil  tdiihe  jrfty  atad  thto  mrso- 
strings  of  the  young  married  iadjr 
'V%^'to  that  poorttibg 
ftftdau^hm/''''  *'•-»'«  i  '  ».:•  j  n 
/And  she  only,  woke  all  my  pity 
»r  €he  pdbr  Htte  dhfld/  Beatrix 
said/  atdT^'thVpoor  little  ita*- 
eeiitf  ewM,'  tfbodbfce  not  fenowiyet 
ho% >W&  Wis ttittpHfedJ'  I-  : ■••' 
;  *Tbey  net«r'd©1b&l  ftm*oh  fe 
that'  class/'he  said,  eateleasly,^  tfe# 
hfrva ndirtWHioBfH-^  • 
• 'Frank,  dorft  apeak  ut'that  way/ 
ahwsaid,  tajrtotfngly  $  >*  I  oat  bear 
1*^1  can' V  indeed  t#       ->  ! 

'But,  my  dear  child,  simply  thay 
havens*;*1  •       *   -"    i    L.'f 


/f 


and  purity  just  as 
gfairtfcipeeple  ha^a* 
•  '¥es,but  thqr  don't  fill  fast 
touch  a  height  iato  auehsnabysatf 
ehame  aa  we  do  if.  anything  of  the 
eort  befalls  xm?  ha  aadd,  tote^stor 
iltt;  <i1fa  a  ihing  thmg  iv  our 
order,'  that  tauly  pride*  whuh  we 
may  feel  in  looking  back  ifcrongt 
geottstfcme  and  mjki&  with  truth, 
-that  all  the  men  wnrobra^f  and  aU 
the'  woasm  jqootieas;  itf8. a  living 
Jthin*,  a  power  ia  tba.  land;  .a**- 
atffely  yon  agree  with  me*  Xcu^  ?> 
'I^do^mdeadldou' 
•  *  Why  on  earth,  thfej  dojoa  look 
«s  -though  I  ansae  adwwing  Right- 
fully heteradeK-Qri  startMagtynie.w 
opimmoer  ^Then^'after  <a  miimto's 
pause,  lie  added> 4  Itis  not  worth  our 
white  to  aagna  on  the  aubjeot  the 
T^rhttlechdd.mtioducedi  though. 
Iiet  Ha*  ge^dowpk  ta  iha-oUflEs».dear; 
.the  sa»4naeze  will  bang  back  the 
oofanr  the  fright, hanielttd.  I  will 
make  yon  decide  on  a  subject  fop 
ma*  I  want  to  take  a  viewon-the 
coast,  and  you  shall  toil  me.^iua^ 
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to  take.  Glorious  nil  this  is,  to  be 
-ui*e !  This  time  of  year  down  litre 
•s  like  a  poem  of  Keats'.' 

*  What  will  have  happened  to  us, 
I  wonder,  before 

•  An* iiiun  !>■!<!, 
With  univf-r^al  tiiv'o  of  M<Ut  £  1<1 ' 

1*  all  about  us/  Trixy  paid,  as  they 
turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  in  which 
the  very  spirit  of  spring  seemed  to 
hare  been  embodied.  The  sloping 
banks  of  tho  high  hedges  were 
thickly  covered  with  pale  prim- 
roses and  large,  intensely  violet  dog- 
violets:  forcing  their  way  tip  among 
these,  the  young  curly  fronds  of  the 
harfs-tongue  and  royal  male  fern 
advanced  their  beautiful  claim  to 
consideration.  Honeysuckle,  in 
thick,  full  clusters,  wreathed  itself 
about  the  hedge-tops.  The  dark- 
green  leaves  and  purely-blue  flowers 
of  the  periwinkle  went  along  in 
sinuous  curves,  and  a  few  large- 
eyed  daisies  starred  the  wayside 
garden,  which  no  culture  could 
have  improved.  There  were  such 
depths  of  velvety  moss — such  im- 
perial clumps  of  golden  fern— such 
darkly-shaded  nooks,  wherein  water 
trickled  and  hardy  young  cresses 
grew  in  delicious  profusion— such 
dazzling  masses  of  red-gold  king- 
cups—end  i  long,  feathery  grosses — 
such  a  wreath  of  verdure  and  colour, 
in  fact,  that  one  grew  to  fear  that 
nature  had  been  too  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  in  that  lane,  and  that  she  must, 
of  strong  necessity,  fall  short  of  her 
favours  as  soon  as  she  got  oat  of  it 
But  (and  here  is  the  wander)  in  this 
lavish  western  land  nature  enriches 
every  spot  alike.  Even  her  cliffi? 
are  covered  with  a  daintily-coloured 
carpeting  of  moss  and  lichen.  Her 
rooks  hare  shades  of  red  and  purple 
over  them ;  her  sands  gtitfer  with 
crushed  crystals ;  her  caves  sparkle 
with  stalactites.  Her  pastures  and 
commons  are  green  with  a  greenness 
on  which  the-  eye  rests  lingeringly, 
lovingly,  to  which  it  longs  to  re- 
tarn.  Her1  moors  are  magniflcant 
mosaic*;  tor  thereon  red  mos»siaijd 
purple  heather,  yellow  gorse  ancV 
wild  whit*  flowers,  forget-me+ttots 
and*  pimpernel*  bluebells*  and > (wild . 
thyme  are  mingled  by  a  faultless 
Artist's  vhand.    And  her  lofty  hills 


draw  the  clouds,  and  her  dense 
woods  shelter  tho  land,  sober  I -canty 
is  nover  sunburnt,  but  is  always 
fresh,  as  from  a  recent  bath. 

Mrs.  Bathum's  thoughts  were 
very  far  from  the  beauties  of  the 
land  when  they  come  out  of  the  lane 
and  got  upon  a  wide  down,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  which,  the  sea  tum- 
bled and  roared  over  and  amidst 
rocks  that  were  limpet  and  weed- 
covered.  She  had  worked  herself 
up  into  such  a  miserable  state  of 
mind  that  no  external  object  could 
appeal  to  her.  As  she  dwelt  more 
and  more  in  bitter  secrecy  upon 
this  deep,  terrible  truth,  which 
Marian  had  made  known  to  her  to- 
day, she  could  not  clear  her  brow 
and  give  the  smiles  that  he  sought 
to  the  husband  who  had  just  asked 
for  her  hearty  coincidence  in  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  bring  thing  in 
their  order,  that  '  pride  in  being 
able  to  look  back  through  genera- 
tions and  avow  that  all  the  men 
were  brave  and  all  the  women  spot- 
less/ 

She  was  very  miserable— pitiably 
miserable— and  there  was  no  acting 
blood  m  poor  Trixy.  She  could  not 
seem  to  be  more  bright  and  light* 
hearted  than  she  really  was,  though 
she  knew  that  her  depression  would 
give  rise  to  suspicions  which  she 
could  not  satisfactorily  allay ;  more- 
over, she  was  one  of  those  women 
on  whom  mental  Buffering  has  a 
speedy  physical  ill  effect  Her  side 
began  to  ache,  and  her  head  to  feel 
heavy,  and  she  could  not  at  all 
enjoy  the  glorious  burst  of  sea- view 
which  Frank  had  toU  himself  'must 
surely  rouse  her.' 

4 1  don't  believe  yon  earn  for  the 
country  a  bit,  Trixy,'  he  said,  dis- 
appointedly, when  they  had  stood 
for  about  Aveminutes  conssnipiating 
the  surging  waves  in  silence. 

«  What,  Frank?-- indeed  Idol' 

*  Any  way  yen  don't  tare  for  this. 
You  look  bored*  Yon  wilt  ha  hap- 
pier when  we  get. up  to  town,  and 
yon  can  go  out  and  pace  about  in 
the  Bow/ 

'I  wish  we  were --not  going  to 
town/  she  said,  energetically;  rI 
do,  Frank  £  I  like  being  here  far 
better ;  I  am  happier  here.' 

'  My  dear  child,  you'll  give  some 
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of  your  old  friends  rather  a  queer 
natioft  of  youn  Jmppiness  if  yon  look* 
at  yen  do-now  when  yon  go  baek  to. 
th*.  world}  I  confess  I  don't  tinder- 
stand  women.*  Frank  spoke  as  if. 
bswere both  hurt endonnndecL 

'Biit,  Frank/ Bhe  began. 

'Ob,  dbnft  trouble  yourself  to 
eiplaia ,  anything  that  yon  would, 
rather  leave  unexplained,  Beaton/ 
he  JoterruptedV  rather  stiffly.  .  > 

<  You  idon't  understand  me/  she i 
said,  almost  pfteensly.  And  then- 
she  was  going  on  to  tell  him/thaty 
as  for  as  be .  was  concerned,  she  iwas 
very  happy,  and  perfectly  .well 
satiated*  anidS  that  ne  most  not 
imagine  she  was  sad  or  regsetfnl 
whenever  a  shade  of  thought  onpfr 
over  her  face*  Bathe  would  scarcely 
Intents  this,  bemg  nominally  am>j 
iaua  to  get  'along  the  coast/  and  in 
reality  being  pained  out  of  ail  power 
of  listening.  •  •  • 

'Frank,'  she  said,  when  they  had 
ridden  some  way  in  silence,  'be  a 
lntia  lenient  to  a  woman's  foolish 
nervnusnass;  I  was  very  silly  to. 
Buffer  myself  to  be  upset,  that  I 
adntis*  iYonwonftbegiorasyto>me 
any  longer  ? 

'Is  is  to  nte  thai  the  charge  of 
gloominess  this  day  applies?1  Mr, 
Batnurst  replied,  eafetssBly*  '  I 
should  not  bays  thought  so  if  *  I  had 
been  called  npon  to  decide*  how* 
ever,  it  doesn't  mmstnr ,  gknm  or 
sunshine,  we  evidently  are  not  el* 
way*  to  ham  honeymoon  weather.' 

'Don't*  say  that,'  she  muttered, 
giving  ham  a  glance  of  yearning, 
pleading  affection  at  the  same  time; 
*  we  (have  always  had  it  till  to-day, 
Ffcank,  and  to-day  the  gloom  ban 
come—' 

'  Hasten  knowB  how !'  he  inter- 
rupted; 'I  don't*  at  least  I'm  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  il  was  a  mere 
nasBBsar  eistrd?  flfriannft  and  dark* 
nera  don't  agree  with  me*  Dull 
looks  irritate  me,  Trizy.  If  you 
bavenirytbing  to  be  dall  about^/tell 
ma,,  and'  tile  sssre  speaking  of  it< 
will  examse<  the  demon?  if  yon  sit 
and  brood  over  things,  and  make 
yourself  look  old  and  ill,  I  shall  be 
a  gooriideal  more  annoyed  than  you 
will  care  to  annoy  ma,  I  fancy.'   * 

'I  am  not  inihe  habit  of  brooding- 
over  things.'  • 
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'Yes,  you  are.    All  women  are. 
No,  I  don't  think  Blanche  would* 
brood  are*  anyihfog;  I  belfeve  she 
would  have  it  but  and  hare  done 
With  it,*  whatever  the  consequences.' 

Trixy's  heart  began  to  beat* pain-! 
fully,  as  her  husband  spoke.     It 
seemed  to  her  that  Frank  muat  bave 
an  inkling  of  the  truth,  otherwise, 
wjiy  should  he  press  on  bar  the' 
daty'and  propriety  of  eonfiding  in  - 
him;  and  so  extol  Blanche  for  ad  i 
honesty  and  truthralness  which  she 
bad  -not  been,  called  upon  to  prac- ' 
tise?  , '  If  I. told  kirn,  nothing  could  * 
be  gained,  and  a  great  deal  would  - 
be.  lost,'  she  repeated,  to  herself; 
'  he  would  never  be  quite  happy  if  * 
ha  bad  aha  knowledge  that  b»  wife 
was  basely  bora;  and  if  he  were 
unhappy  abo^t.mfi,  I  should  never 
krlow  a  peaceful  hour/    Then  fine 
fell  .to  thinking  the  subject  over 
again  in  all  its  .bearings^  and  no 
amount  of  thought  made  it  more 
manageable  or  less  terrible,  while  it 
did,)  on. /the  other,  hand,  snake  her  ■ 
dull,  sad,  and  silent  again.. 

4  If  s  rather,  unfortunate  that  we 
should  be  going  to  spend  this  even* 
ingsJ0ne,7rixy/  Frank  said,  when . 
they  were  ridiug  home.  'A  third 
person  would  have  broken  thismo< 
notony,  which  is  becoming  opptee* 
sivatoyocu' 

'Now  yon  know  I  am  never  so 
happy  as  when  I  am  alone  wisbyou, 
irank/ she  said,  looking  at  aim  witb 
tears  in  her  ayes. 

*  You  are  very  good  to  say  so/  ho 
replied!  langhmg;  'and  as  there  is 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Lyon  to  bo  got  to 
relieve  tsucf  ountelwes,  I  nwb  I 
could  believe  joxl  It's  that  letter 
from  yous  sister,  Mrs.  Batten,  .has 
done  it*  I  feel  pretty  sure,  I  sup* 
pose  she  fans  narrated  one.  of  bw 
creditable  escapades  to  yon,  and 
you're  disgusted  or  "  wounded,"  as . 
women; -call  it»  at  being  mmsntert 
withher*  Now  have  I<not  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  at  last,  Tony? 

'No,  indeed,  no/  she  said,  wishing 
heartily  the  while  that  her  connect 
tinn  with-  Marian  had  been  a  far 
better  authenticated  thing  than  it 
was  j. 

'Then  I  give  yon  up  for  this 
evening/  be  said,  laughing,  'and 
shall  fail  book  npon  my  original 

s.  x  j  *      •  • ' 
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idea  of  asking  Mrs.  Lyon  to  come 
and  dine  with  us.  She  will  talk  to 
me  and  smile  at  me;  and'  you  know 
I  must  be  talked  to  and  Merited  at 
Shall  we  stop  in  the  village*  and  ask 
he*?* 

f  Yes/  Trixy  said,  eageify.  8he 
foresaw  in  Mrs.  Lyon's  presence  A 
guard  against  further  questioning 
and  remark  "for  that  evening  at 
least  Accordingly  they  stopped  at 
Mtb.  Lyon's  cottage  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  ho  ready,  as  usual;  if 
they  sent  down  the  carriage  for  her, 
and  she  acquiesced  in  Ac  arrange* 
ment,  and  so  Triiy  had  no' great 
strain  on  her  powers  of  concealment 
when  she  met  ner  husband  at  dinner. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  positive 
;  and.  actual  present  strain  on  her 
powers  of  "conceafmeht;  but,  after 
all,  U  was  hut  a  brief  respite;  and 
so  widely  di&erentfin  its  resting 
power  to  a  total  cessation  of  dread. 
By-and-by.  in  one  of  the  many  long 
hours,  her  nusband  and  she  must  of 
necessity  spend  with  each  other 
without  the  saving  presence  of  a 
third  person,  his  mind  wotrid  surely 
revert  to  Mariarft  letter*  and  the 
way  his  wife  had  received  it  And  > 
then,  when  his  mind  did  bo  revert 
to  the' disturbing  cause,  hi  what 
way  was  she  to  set  it  at  rest  again?* 
How  was  she  ever  to  satisfy  and 
reassure  the  man  whom  she  had 
deceived;  whom  slie  Had  been  com- 
pelled, against  her  better  judgment 
to  deceive,  because  of  the  sins  of 
others.    . 


CHAP^PB  XXXV.  (Aid  east). 
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The  end  of  May  saw  the  Battouftte 
settled  in  town  for  the  season  'and 
(M¥s.  Bathurstf,  at  least)  satiated 
with  'sotrietyv  *htf  pretty,  wett- 
placed,  newiy-nmttied  woman  was 
horribly  unhappy,  and  herunhap*- 
pmesswas  patent  to  her  htteband, 
and  Che  dause  of  ft  was 'a  sealed 
book.  Very  much  to  the!  surprise 
of 'ttie  two  or  three  who  had  known: 
BfealH*  beat  Jri  beir  tUmarried  days)' 
he*  uutcs'and  feelings  fa  the  matter 
of  teetidb  and  •  ao^rttaitttanees  ap* 
penred  to' '  have*;  tfndeirgows  at  eott**» 
ptcte'idnaoge.  ^he  Shrinked  Blanch* 


skd  sought  \Marian,  and  this  was  a 
change  that  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Frank  Bathmst;  for  in  spite  of 
all  the  toleration  shown  and  nceqao- 
•"  tiona  taken  by  Mark  fitftton,  hard 
things  were  eaidrof  his  wife.  The 
presence  of  Ellen  Btwden  no  longer 
gave  a  colouring  of  respectability  to 
the  mtmkaoy  with:  Mr*  Eldale,  for 
Ellen  had  gone  home. 

Ellen  Bowdeh  had  gone  home 
sorely  diseomftted  and  very  sad. 
For  several,  months*  she  had  seen 
bright  visions  and  dreamt  feir 
dreams,  and  now  at  last  she  was 
compelled  '  to  awake  to  a  dingy 
reality.  She  had  been- derated  and 
delighted  into  a  feeling  of  senastiusg 
almost  resembling  -ejection  lor.  this 
pretty  aunt,  who  was  to  to  the 
tangible  renresentetive  of  toe-Babied 
world  of  festoon.  It  war  hard  on 
Ellen,  therefore,  to  have  that  feeling 
dashed  to  pieces  after  months  of 
cultivation  by  the  dasoovesy  that 
shef  had  been  a  oafs-paw  In  the  fair 
hands  of  Mrs.  Sutton.  The  dream 
of  mahyng  Mr.  Eldeie  had  seen  a 
joyous  one;  The  waking  to  the 
kuowasdge  thai  flbe  had  been  -de- 
ceived.ona>  by  fast  own  vanity  and 
Marian's  vicious  deceit,  the  man 
himself  had  thought  too  little  of  her 
even  to  try  to  deceive  her,  was  a 
cruel1  ona    '♦  .-  •   r  !•*,  .i* 

•So  she  had  gone  homer  hntttblei 
and  heavt^tricken^gone -home  to 
wake  to  otiiar:trothV  which  we 
equally  hard  and  crash  Xhe  old 
love  of  her  childhood*  which  «bo 
had  sighted  and  amazed*  and  JmI- 
ishiy  tested,  had  snapped.  8to 
cduld  have  turned  back  to  John 
WHmot  now  and  ihave  loved  ma  as 
well  as  ever.  As  well?  she  tx>nkl 
hare  loved  him  better,  for  she  had 
learnt  to  appreciate  his  possession 
of  oeriain  qualities,  iron*  'having 
found  thafeothdrs  lacked  them.  Bat 
ilrwas!  too  lata  He  could  ;not  love 
her  again:  he  coald  not  trust  her 
agarinu  it  bad  been»  terrible  wrench 
to  his  heart  when  she  -finst  faced  tt 
frem  her;  fautshoagh  thasinasusg 
was  net  over-  nofwyathe  hand  thai, 
had  wounded  was  nowedess  to  beat 
John  Wilmot  had  buried;  his  deed 
andeshtd  be  friendly  <with,h«vtat 

his  kfte  was  gesae  fretoihett,  end  4bf  \ 
sole-  eomfert.  ehe«:hadV  wiaavnvtto 
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assertion  his  mother  made  than  it 
wouM  never  centre  on  any  one  eta. 
Theirs  bed  been  a  "brief  romance; 
bat  after  all,  perhaps,  the  blight 
did  not  come  to  them  sooner  than 
it  does  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
solitary  men  and  women  who  live 
and  die  alone  and  apparently  un* 
loved. 

After  Miss  Bowdenfs  departure 
people  talked  in  the  way  peoplewill 
talk  about  Mr.  Eldaie's  attentions  to 
Mia  Sutton.  Marian  had  long  ceased 
to  desire  him  to  marry  her  hoe* 
band's  niece.  She  liked  to  keep  his 
ad&fotion  and  his  presents  to  her* 
self;  and  after  a  tune  her  -vanity 
grew,  sad  she  became  mora,  reck* 
leas  even  to  the  extent  of  boasting 
of  these  things,  and  then  people 
talked. 

'Whether  there's  harm  in  it  or 
not,  they  know  best  themselves/ 
Frank  Bathurst  said,  angrily,  to 
Beatrix  one  morning;  'all  I  know 
is  I  won't  have  my  wife  nsmod  op 
with  it  Yon  shall  not  be  driviag 
about  with  Mrs.  Sutton  in  a  bonnet 
and  burnous  that  Eldale  has  given 
her/ 

'What  can  I  say  to  her  when  she 
asks  me? 

'  Say  what  you  like ;  the  truth  is 
best  fifty  I  wont  let  yon.  Shell 
hardly  urge  you  to  dispute  yoar 
husband's  authority,  I  suppose  If 
she  wants  a  reason  to  my  disliking 
it  I  will  give  it  to  her/ 

'Oh!  pray  den%  Frank,'  Trixy 
pleaded.  She  was  in  thrall  to  Ma- 
rian, she  knew,  although  they  had 
never  spoken  of  thai  secret  which 
gave  Marian  the  power. 

'  Then  yoo  must  keep  clear  of  her/ 

'I  osnti  forbid  my  sister  my  - 
bouse/  Trixy  said,  proudly ;  '  if  you 
like  to  do  it  yon  will,  but  I  cannot.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  forbid  her 
your  house;  let  her  come,  but  for 
heaven's  sake  let  her  come  lfespect- 
ably,  send  not  bring  that  fellow 
Eldale.  She  goes  to  the  theatre 
alone  with  him,  and  parades  his  de- 
votion as  none  but  a  mad  or  a  bad 
woman  would.' 

'Oh  dear,  I'm  miserably  placed/ 
Trixy  said,  sadly;  'it  will  make  a 
quarrel  with  Marian,  but  I  will  tell 
her  if  you  like.' 

4 Make  a  quarrel— who  cares?' 
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Frank  replied,  '  For  iny  own  part, 
I  so  thoroughly  dielike,  and  despise 
Marian  that  I  can't  bear  her  to  come 
in  contact  with  my  wife.  Make  a 
quarrel— the  sooner  the  better— 
with  each  a  combination  of  deceit 
and  frivolity  as  Mrs,  Sutton.9 

'Thenl  am  to  tell  her y  Bea- 
trix began,  but  F$ank  .interrupted 
her.  ,     . 

'Tell  her  what  you  like,  dear, 
only  for  my  sake  don't  be  seen  so 
much  with  Marian.  She.  tells  her 
husband  she  is  "  coming  here"  or 
she's  "going  out  with  Tray,*  and 
he  thinks  it's  ail  right,  not  sup- 
posing that  Eldale  is  at  her  side 
always/ 

(I  will  try  to  see  less  of  ter,' 
Trixy  said,  quietly. 

'You don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
yon  approve  of  Marian's  conduct?'  * 
Frank  asked,  tjuiokfr. 

She  would  tell  jtne  truth  where 
she  dared. 

'No,  I  do  not;  no,  certainly  I  do 
not,' she  said,  emphatically. 

4  Then  why  aid  and  abet  and .  en- 
courage her?    My  dear  Trixy,, you. 
are  inconsistent/ 

'I  dare  say  X  am/  she  replied;.. 
'every  one  is>  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent, apparently,  to  those  who  .do  • 
not  understand  or  care.' 

'When  you; tell  me., I  dWt  un- 
derstand you,  you  siaje  a  fact;  that 
is  your  own  fault,  not  mine^  'When 
you  say  I  don't  "care*  for  you* 
Trixy,  you  tell  an  untruth.  Marian's 
atmosphere  has  been  more  fatal  to 
you  than  I  feared  even.' 

He  left  the  room  Faying  that,  and 
Trixy  was  left  to  chew  the  cud  of 
most  bitter  meditation'  alone.  Here 
she  was,  through  /no  fault  of  her 
own,1  she  told  herself,  'getting 
wrong  with  her  husband  in  these  • 
early  months  ot  their  married  life, 
which  ought  to  have  been  their 
happiest  time/  Through  no  fault 
of  hers,  and  certainly  through  no 
fault  of  his,  for  Frank  had  not 
spoken  until  he  had  received- great 
provocation.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  carry  r 
mg  ona  flagrant  flirtation  with  Mr, 
Eldale— a  flirtation  thai  apparently 
justified  the  hardest,  things  that 
were  said  about  her,  and  the  things 
said  were  very  hard.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Frank  desired  his  wife 
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to  keep  herself  ah>ef  .from  the  con-  ,.' ,/ And  X  keej)  tytoe 
jtamoaftion  there  is  ,in  inch,  aj}  ex-     reason/  Marian  ~U 
ample  as  Mas,  Sutton  atfereii  .  .  would  not  he  {tag 

Bat  how  was  she!  to  keep  herself    than  Frank  if  hik 
aloof  from  it?    Through  the  thin .    Jam/  :  '  J 

veU  afalfettion  en4*symnafhy  for4  ^^Ho^  c^ypa'^eak  pBK^btlv?' 

r  "f  Ho*  Caajpm  ask  ^b i»We 
questions?,  will  yoa  do'  a*  Iaak 
toe,  Tray?— or  do  you  mean  to 
&iice  me  to  tooopadeniktoanitteU 
Prank?  It  will  fe^Zees  feterfal  to 
me  to  wouud  mV  me  Iwa^nes 
nqw#,  then,  it  would  bare  beflii  *ome 
time  since  j  for  he  fcajrtae^  cool  to 
me  lately.  If  heftae"  iufct,  and  Hud, 
and  loving,  as  V6u  declare,  him  to 
be,  "he  will  not  blame  yotL* y 

•  He  wul  now/  Tray  arid,  in  a 
dejected  tone.  «Ohf  Mtoto,  how 
oonldlhalfe  teen  each  a  to6l  as  to 
have  trusted  to  your  gtatettritj? 
How  can  you  fakd  pkawdfife'  the 
pxpepept  ojf  mating  us  nuaflpWe?' 

preservation  at  Ytork4  wftinn  me,' 
Marian  repb'ed/carelesfity.  'Jfeada, 
I  like  to  see  romantic  penthneetsl 
boast  proved  the  wiridy  infers  they 
ace,  xou  weariest  me  with  jour 
vaunts  of  Franks  disinterested  af- 
fection: ""his  loye  i$  W$T  *<rtb 


her  jWhiah  Marian  drap^hessalf  in, 
Trixy  saw  the  uttar,  cafculaung  ielf- 
ishaess  of  the  woman.  It  was. not 
love  for  her  sister,. and  longing  for 
.wholesome,  female  .companionship 
which  prompted  Up.  Sufton  to.  seek 
Mrs.  Bathorst  and  <fisplav  herself 
as  much  as  possible. in  Mrs.  Iteth- 
urstis  society.  It  was  aimpW  that 
die  wanted  the  protection  of  Mrs. 
Batburstte  mantle  of  respectability' 
to  be  shed  over  her.  while,  her 
husband  confided  m,  and.lhe  Bath-, 
urate  countenanced  her,  the  world 
had  bo  right  and  np>  *eason;to  talk,, 
.she  said. 

Sot  this  countenance  and  support 
from  the  Bathumts  was  to  he  with- 
drawn, and  Tray  knew  that  Mariaii 
would  bitterly  resent  such  with- 
drawal. What  form  her  resentment 
would  take  was  a  sad  mystery  still 
to  Mrs.  Batfaurst;  but  that  it  would 
fall  upon  her  heavily  she  cU4  not 
doubt  foe  one  moment. 


Marian  came  to  her  as  usual,  thai  ,  the  name"  you  gitalin  it  1Mb  you 
day  just  after  Inccbeon-^cajaaeiwith   •  for  such  a  trifle/   '         ?  '  ' 


an  earnest  request  that '  Trixy  would 
help  .her.  with. a  little  difficulty. 
Markhad  wantedher  to  goto  Lionel's 
house  with  him  that  evening,  and 
aha  had  refused,  pleading  a  .previous 
engagement  with,  Tray.  If  Mark 
should  chance  to  ask  Trixy  about  it 
at  any  tune*  would  she  be  careful? 

'Yes,  I  will  he  careful.  Marian/ 
Triiy  replied;  '  that  is,  I  will  not 
say  you  had  no  engagement-  with 
me.  I  can't  tall  a  story  for  you ; 
besides,  why  won't  you  go  to  Lionel 
and  Blanche?' 

'  Because  I  hate  Blanche  for  one 
reason,'  Marian ,  burst,  out,  vehe- 
mently ;  '  and  because  I  have  some- 
thing better  to  do  for  another.  You 
are  scrupulous  enough  about  de- 
ceiving my  husband— how  about 
deceiving  your  own  ?' 

'  Many  rate, my deceptipn  towards 
Frank  is  not  practised  to  his  dis- 
credit in  any  way  j  it:  is/because  J> 
regard  his  feelings  ajqyl  his,  happi- 
ness so  highly  that  i  'heej:  my 
secret.' 


*l  have  made  it  wo*»  filpift  to 
at  first— I  won't Jenifer  It  1P,grow 
weightier  by,  oo^oealnittfr'  »J 
longer/  Trixy  ss1d.liSprt*  'I 
wfll  tell  hixhrnysetttv     :    >r 

,  Mjs.  Sutton  go*  ttfc tfakw  chair 
an4  went  nearer  to  nW  ajrier,  hold- 
ing down  her  fiufe  to  'Jritf  Trixys 
cheek.  '    '"!/ 

'Don't  be  rs&h  .teifciAJe  I  to 
cross  and  unkind  for. 'aminWsbe 
said,  in  her  sweet^  Wriest  tpnee; 
4  don't  you,  poor  recklep  ehDd; 
don*  risk  your  life?  najMnnas  m 
{bat  way;  ^'Mfc'-HWi  your 
heart  if  Frank'  grew  ***;*>  W 
and*  (she  continued1  %fo  tm») 
'if  you  wounft  Mi  VmMA 
grow  cola  toyouf  foijtfra  nyw* 
is  no  hero,  T&y-^^tlw.nia 

rI  had  feiS  risk  inyW«» 

me,  feat  IlHfl  WWhrimw  » 
aid  von.' 
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'But,  Marian,  you  do  hot 
my  help  faMjpy  fipod/r  l^iry  said, 
earnestly.    '  Frank  wajs  paying  to- 
day that— that— — f '   '      ,    '  ! 

'That 'what?'  Marian  'afc|ed„ 
sharply.  '.'•'. 

.'Thai  people  are  talking  pfoat' 
yonr  fflrWoB  with  ^ElSle.' 

i'  Blanche  has  been  at  him,  Mrs. 
Sutton  said,  with  nor  fac$  burriing" 
with  "blushes,  '  Blanche  and  Lionel 
believe  the  worst  of  me,  and  they' 
will  make  Edgar  and  Frank  do  the  ] 
same.'  .  ' 

'  We  rarely  see  Blanche  arid  lio-1 
net:  they  work  hasd  and  we  are 
idlers;  our  hours  don't  agree.*  ' 

*  You  may  not  see  Blanche  Very 
often— hut  Frank  does.* 

'  Marian1/ 

'Curb  your  indignation:  he  does, 
I  tell  yon;  he  was  there  yesterday 
morning;,  for  Mark  .happened  to 

'And  why  should  he*  jiot*  bd 
there?*  Trixy  ajsked,  impatiently. 
'  My  own  brother— surely  my  hus- 
band may  go  to  see  him  r 
.  r  And  his  old  love,  your  brother's 
wife;  "  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses/'  you  remember?  Frank  had 
better  not  make  any  more  remarks' 
about  Arthur  Eldale  and' me.  We 
are  coming  to  luncheon  rtitti  you 
to-morrow.' 

f  Indeed  you  must  not,  Marian"; 
indeed  it  is  not  right;  while' such 
reports  are  circulated  I  will  not  re- 
ceive Mr.  Eldale  and  you  alone.' 

Marian  laughed. 

r  How  grateful  ^ou  are  to  me  for 
respecting  your  secrets— it's  not 
much  I  ask  you  in  return/ 
'  'It  is  too  much,  Marian;  you 
know  it  is  too  much:  it  would  be  a 
bad  return  indeed  if  I  encouraged 
you.' 
.'In  what? 

, r  In  your  mad  course :  where  can 
it  end?  do  you  ever  ask  yourself 
that  question?  do  you  ever"  tell 
yourself  that  there  is  shame  and 
wickedness  in  the  way  in  which  you 
try  to  make  that  man  love  you.' 
.  'Try!  I  have  not  to  try  very 
much/ 

•And  you  can  boast  of  it  ?'  Oh! 
Marian,  how  can  it  end  ¥ 

'  Perhaps— well— better  than  you 
think,'  J&qfian;  replied  in  confusion.' 
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'At  ahyWi,  understand  that  you 
won't  improve  the  case  by  thwart- 
mg>  in* aMtnro*rag  obstacle*  in 
our  path:  fst-us'be  f rieaAs, "Bitty/ 
she  WMS4,  suddenly f  hdtdifig  i out 
Be*  hand;14 help  -me'  and  M  help 

t  f  I  efcrjnot  eater1  ttto  snefe  *«om- 
pactjyou'are  'mifled  'fejf  a i wild, 
wicked,  hope— do  baHteh'ft,\M^iaiL 
"  Hel£  you  "in  such*  rnattat^how 
can  you  ask  me1  to  do  ft  t 

She  pother  hands  pleadmglyand 
lovingly  on  Mrs.  titrtfonVshourders. 
'Givs  up  this  tnaH  and  his  flatter- 
ies/ Bhe  whispered-;  (Mvd  your- 
sekMet  me- help  you  ta  do-that  r 

But  Mrs.  Batten  put  tile  hands 
and  the  plea  aside,  and  WtimV&way 
in  anger,  leaving  Trity  feeHng  very 
sortowMand  uncertain  abouftnany 
things.  '■!•..■.!..     ,.    u 

It  wall  *■»,  aw  she  had  said/  that 
they  saw  very  little  of!L§tmel'*nd 
Blanche.  London  dfttanees  arte  great 
obstacles-  to  mtetooarsfr  between 
people  whose  ways  of Hfo'dUfer  as 
widely  as  did  those  of  the  Batbursts 
and  Lionel  Talbota  TbeWr  tetter 
had  but  little  time  for  other  recrea- 
tion ihan  each  others  society  in 
their  intervale  of  work.  '  It  was  a 
wearing  business  for  them' t*  get 
from  their  jnaceessfbto  suttirb  to 
Frank  Bathur&tffc  house  in  Belgra- 
via :  and  when  they  did  gsttfceve  the 
probability  Was  that  Ttfxy  was1  out, 
and  riothing  was  left  for  them  to  do 
bM  1b  get  home  again'  by  the  same 
bewiMeritrgline  of  onnnbuseB  Which 
bad  brought  them.  •'  It  is -true  that 
they  went  to  drone*  parties  and 
dances  at  the  Baihuvets;  tat- then 
TFrfccy  was  as  rfladeeesible  to  the  in- 
dividual  as  their  eubtttfc  0ton,  too, 
Mrs.  Bathurst  and  -her-  husband 
would  ride  or  drive  oatt4  seelnooel 
and  Blanche;  but  the fornier  would 
be  in  his  studio/ and  4he<  latter 
Writing  in*he  ittofti  above  'him,  and 
the  visitors  could'  not  hetptto  de- 
pressm*  idea  that  they  were  (fell  in- 
terruptions to  theirliost  and  hostess 
taking  possession  of  them. '  Alto- 
gether the*  quadrilateral  deemed  it 
best  to  come  to  an  amiable  nnder- 
statidfhg  on  tbe  sabjetf,  which 
Bfanche  warded  ae1bHowfe>J": 

*  AVhile  we  are  poor  and  busy, 
trlJtJr/wecWH  wfcatdJseoia*  olaims 
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yon  negiset  na  <v  any  nonsense  of 
that  sort;  and  you,  in  turn,  must 
promise  not  to  think  that  we  are 
more  absorbed  in  oar  occupation 
than  we  are  obliged  to  be;  X  jealry 
believe  that  (he  leaf  we  are  disturbed 
the  batter/ 

« Bat  1  dent  lie  the  idem  of  sour 
not  coming  to  as  a  great  deal/ 
TrixysayL 

'And  I  should  like  the  idea  of 
coming  often  immensely,  if  it  didn't 
involve  so  much  trouble;  if,  whoa  X 
get  up  with  my  brain  seeing  and 
inv  imaginetksi  worn  out,  I  eoold 
refresh  both  by  getting  en  horse- 
baekvor  ism  a  eomf^hle  carriage, 
I  shook!  seek  yon  wiik  delist* 
Xrixy;  but  leant  do  that;  I  have 
to  walkout  and  find  an  omnibus* 
and  *hs*i  got  in  with  aU  sorts  of  un* 
pleasant  people,  very  often*  and 
travel  along  in  a  state  X  hate;  by 
tho  time  I  reach  your  house  I'm 
worn  out  and  not  good  company  for 
you.  New  isn't  it  better  X  should 
stay  at  heme  and  make  myself 
agreeable  to  my  husband  ?' 

'  Well,  certainly  it  is/  Trixy  said ; 
'  bat  X  -sham  be  veey  glad  when 
you're  not  poor  and  busy  any 
longer/ 

*  So  shall  we/  Blanche  said,  laugh- 
ing; 'meantime  we  won't  misun- 
derstand each  other/ 

*  This  conversation  bad  taken  place 
some  time  before  that  one  which 
has  been  recorded  between  Beatrix 
and  Marian  en  the  subject  of  Mr, 
Eldale.  Xt  did,  therefore,-  appear 
very  strange  to  the  young  wife  that 
her  husband  should  have  seen  the 
Lionel  Talbots  without  mentioning 
the  met  to  her.  She  brooded  over 
the  strangeness  of  it  in  solitude  for 
a  long  time  after  Marian  left  her, 
ond  at  last  she  ordered  her  carxiajgs, 
with  the  determination  of  going  to 
see  if  Blanche  would  tell  her  of 
Frank's  visit,  and  be .  altogether 
open.    • 

Before  she  left  the  house,  Stank 
came  and  spoke  to  toe*, 

*  Marian  has  been  terojlfind/  he 
Raid,  standing  holding  the  door  of 
Trixy  s  dressmg-room  in  «his>  hand. 

*  Xos,.  she  haW  Sfrixyisaid,  bes> 
tatogly.  ,/     . 

.'  Baye  you  sifting,  to  Wl  met  ■ 


he  <ji|iwUoFHf4i  rather  njetning^ 
Beatrix  thought 

•'Nothing.'  she  replied,  coldly 
then  she  looked  at  Frank,  and  »• 
nenisd  herself  of  the  coktnec&  and 
went  over  to  ban  and  put  her  aims 
round  hianeck. 

'Tea,  jmnk— I.  speke  t»  her 
about  Mr.  Eldale,  X  hurt  her.  X 
fear— at  any  rate  I  annoyed  her/ 

'  You  TO'vfrp  hex  undefstand  that 
yon  would  pot  lend  yourself  to  mat 
nniieaUhmess?  for  ft  Js  moral  mv 
healthiness;  you  made  her  clearly 
understand  thai?' 

*X  did— and  she  was  very  much 
annoyed.' 

'And  is  that  all  yon  have  to  tell 
me>  Trixy  ?  ftamMa  folding  her  off 
and  looking  at  her  verj  fondly  and 
very  fixedly. 

4  "Why  do  yon  askf  sbe*ejd,  ner- 
vously. 

'  Why  do  X  indeed?'  he  said, 
moving  Ins  hands,  and  taming 
away.  'Good-bye,  dear — you're 
going  out,  X  see.  I  won't  /question 
you  agam/ 

He  closed  the  door  as.  be  said 
that,  and  she  stood  still  for^  minute 
wondering,  and  jfeeting  a  little 
frightsneoL  "Why  had  ne  .said  that 
he '  would  not  question  her  again?* 
Had  he  adonbt^a,  suspicion?  and 
if  he  had,  oy  whom  had  they  bean 
implanted  ?r 

She  toned  back  to  her  glass  and 
finished  net  dressing,  feeling  in  a 
fury~~feeUag  how  futile  that  fury 
was— how  feeble  I  and  for  all  the 
futility  and  feebleness  of.  it>  how 
much  the  reverse  of ,  womanly  it 
was!  Futile  and  feeble  1  does  not 
every  woman  feeling  he*  wrath  to* 
be  euch,at  some  time  orome*  of  her 
life,  echo-  the  ^yptian  ocean's 
craving  for  masculine  sislure~~ 
'Had!  thy  inches  thou.ehoaJoVt 
know  there  was  a  heart  in  Egypt?1 

jSoma  one  had  implanted  adonbt 
aqd  a  suspicion  inl^er  Imsbene?* 
breast.  There  Was  a  ntinfc  to  her  in 
that:  (mtt^vWasashaiwstJw 
in  the  dtead  ate.  had  ^Jplanct* 
had  done  it— Blancfe*.  inai  oobsm 
whom  her  husband  had  loved  once, 
and  on  whom  he  called  in  seen* 
now!  She  could  not  put  en  her 
bonnet  to.  please  herself  as  she 
thought  <£  afiiWe~*fi  fit*  reaJbei 
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helplessness  and  took'this  tttith 
home  to  her  heart,  that  'being  mar*  ' 
Tied'  did  iiot  mean  independent 
bite  by  any  feeansi  ' 

Blanche  was  at  home  when  'Mrs. 
Itefhurrt  inqnired,'bttt  Blanche-  was 
'  very  busy/  she  said,  as  sfce  came 
forward  into  the,  room  and  held  out 
her  face  to  kiss  her  fifeber-hi-law— 
'very  busy  fin&hing  a  little -story 
that  I  hate  been  asked  to  write  for 
a  new  magazine,'  she  continued,  in 
explanation,  'and  I  dare  not  be  late 
wan  copy,  yon  see,  Trixy;  they ' 
could  do  without  me  very  well,  and 
they  would  let  me  feel  that  feet  if  I 
were  not  prompt  in  supplying  their 
demand/ 

4  Ton  never  hate  time  for  teem- 
ing visitors,  have  youF  Trixy  re- 
plied. 

*No>  nerte*.  IitiaHyneter  have 
time  to  spare  to  tfcem/ 

1  Yet  yon  sacrifice'  yourself  some- 
times to  special  friends  and  favour- 
ites/ 

'Well,  very  rarely,  Maty  i  you/re 
a  special  friend  and  favourite,  and  I  - 
am  not  going  to  sacrifice  myself  to 
yon  this  morning,  for  instance.  I ' 
am  going  to  ask  t  yon  to  go-  and  talk 
to  Lionel,  and  to  excuse  me;  I  must 
write/ 

'Absurd  affectation/  Mrs.  $afh- 
urst  muttered  to  herseH,  fas  fibs. 
Lionel  Talbot  ushered  her  up  to 
Lionel's  studio;  'the  first  writers  of 
the  day  would  not  give  themselves 
such  airs  about  sparing  a  little  time 
from  their  literary  labours/  After 
the  manner  of  outsiders,  she  forgot 
that  the  first  writers  of  the  dfy  can 
place  their  productions  where  and 
when  they  please,  while  those  whose 
feet  are  still  on  the  lowest  round  of  ' 
the  ladder  are  compelled  to  be  ac- 
tively grateful  whenever  an  oppor-  ' 
ttmity  of  serial  publication  is  offered 
to  them. 

Lionel  was  putting  the  finishing 
strokes  to  a  picture  in  which  lie  had 
immortalized  the  (to  him)  sur- 
passing beauty  and  charms  of  his 
wife  in  a  subject  thit  illustrated  his 
idek  of  these  words :— 

•  HfcmM  haw  (kqmtolr  do  I  adff* 

I  bottj  bora— to  be  »  CWidore— 

A  vcty  red-crost  knight—*  stoat  L^mler. 
Mlgit  I  be  tared  *y  thee  Ufco  these  of  yore. 


Soft  dio^tai  h*pd%  white  neck,  «nd  hctvtag 

.  breast; 

Arc  things  on  whldh  the  dazzled  semes  rest. 
Tin  the  fond  fixed  eyes  forget  fhey  start.* 

It  was  a*  lovely  realisation  of 
KeatsV  glorious  ideal,  land  Trixy 
felt  more  kindly  towards  Blanche  as* 
she  stood  gazing  on  these  pictured 
charms. 

'I  believe  you  do  desperately 
adore  Blanche,  Lionel/  she*  said, 
alter  looking  ait  it  (bra  few  mo*- 
stents* 

«I  should  rather  think  I  do/  he 
replied;  'Blanche  can  make  any 
one- adore  her/ 

•  Blanche  might  be  contented  with 
yota*  admiration  now.  I  should 
thinJc/hk'astersafd/o^okly.  Then 
the  strong  need  that  she  felt  for 
helpand  symeais^  overcame 'all  her 
little,  unworthy,  jealous  dreads;  and 
she  exclaimed,  'Tell  me,  Lai,  was 
Frank  here  yesterday  V 

'Yes/  Lionel  said!  gravely,  'he 
was  here*  Trixy:  you  are  not  nn- 
happier  for  his  having  been  here, 
and  for  what  Blanche  told  him,  are 
you.* 

'  What  Blanche  told  him !— what 
da  you  mean  ?'  Mrs.  Bathurst  asked, 
nervously;  'everybody  seems  to 
have  something  to  tell  my  husband ; 
first,  Marian  threatens  me,  and  noW 
Blanche—' 

'  Has 'rendered  Marfan'e  threat  of 
noavan",  happily/ Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot 
interrupted,  coming  into  the  room, 
followed  by  Frank  Bathurst;  and 
then  there  was  a  litlile  scene  of  ex- 
planation and  reconciliation. 

It  appeared  that  Marian's  secret 
respecting  her  sister's  birth  had  be- 
como  known  to  Mark  Sutton  also, 
and  he  had  confided  it  to  Blanche. 
The  latter,  for  all  per  own  press  of 
work  and '  busy  '-ness  generally,  had 
found  time  to  see  and  regret  that 
constant  cnmpftnionship  Mtween 
Mrs.  Sutton  and  Mrs.  Bathurst 
which  was  so  offensive  to  Frank. 
Blanche  understoddher  two  sisters- 
in-law.  and,  understanding  them, 
she  felt  assured  that  there  was  some 
other  cause  ftian  congeniality  at  the 
bottom  of  the  intimacy  that  was 
workhig  ill  for  Trixy.  After  some 
talk  with  Frank,  during  which 
Trixy's  uneasiness  on  the  receipt  of 
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Marian's  letter  was  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Lionel  Talbot  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Sutton  was  exerting 
undue  influence  over  her  sister. 
Then  Mark  Sutton,  remembering 
hisold  promise  of  being  '  her  friend/ 
should  the  chance  of  being  one  to 
her  ever  bo  offered  to  him,  came  and 
gave  counsel  to  Blanche  on  the  sub- 
ject. '  Poor  Trixy  has  been  weak,' 
he  said, *  but  she  will  never  be  happy 
till  Frank  knows  all  she  does  about 
herself.  You  see  I  can't  speak  to 
Frank  myself  without  blaming  Ma- 
rian, and  no  man  shall  ever  hear 
me  blame  my  wife,  Mrs.  Talbot; 
but  he  ought  to  know  it,  indeed  he 
ought ;  no  good  comes  of  a  woman 
deceiving  her  husband  in.  ever  so 
small  a  thing.' 

'What  would  you  have  me  do? 
I  might  be  blamed  for  interfering.' 

'  Risk  that  Wame.  You're  a  brave 
woman,  and  this  stake  of  Beatrix's 
happiness  is  worth  playing  boldly 
for.  Don't  blame  Marian  to  Bath- 
nrst  more  than  yon  can  help-^will 
you?'  he  added,  wistfully. 

'No,  I  will  not,'  Blanche  had 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  'and 
we  will  set  Trixy  straight  with 
Frank,  and  he  shall  feel  that  your 
share  in  it  counterbalances  Marian's 
evil  counsel.' 

'Thank  you/  Mark  Sutton  said; 
'  I  can't  bear  any  one  to  think  hardly 
of  Marian,  though  she  doesn't  care 
much  for  what  I  feel/  he  added,  at- 
tempting to  smile,  and  breaking 
down  in  the  attempt. 

So  Blanche  had  written  to  Frank, 
and  Frank  had  come  at  her  request ; 
and  then  she,  being  '  brave  enough 
to  play  boldly  for  the  stake  of 
Trixy's  happiness/  had  told  him  the 
secret  which  hud  been  so  terrible  to 
Beatrix.  And  he,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  strength  and  purity  of  the  Bath- 
urst  family  tree,  root  and  branch, 
had  declined  to  be  shocked,  or  sorry, 
or  shamed  by  the  announcement  of 
his  wife*a  right  to  tho  bar-einistex. 
'  But  the"  less  Trixy  sees  of  Mrs. 
Sutton  the  better,  however  hard  my 


decision    may   seem   to   dear  old 
Mark,'  he  said,  in  conclusion. 

So  peace — perfect  peace — was  re- 
stored to  the  principal  members  of 
the  family,  whose  fortunes  I  liave 
traced  through  a  period  of  adver- 
sity. After  a  while,  prosperity 
dawned  on  them  apain,  tor  Edgar, 
though  he  did  not  make  a  fortune, 
made  enough  to  repay  Lionel  the 
money  he  had  lost  for  him,  and  60 
the  days  came  sooner  than  Blanche 
had  anticipated  when  they  were 
neither  'too  busy  nor  too  poor'  to 
see  their  friends  and  fulfil  social 
claims. 

Their  peaee  was  marred  in  a  mea- 
sure by  a  step  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
took.  She  eloped  with  Mr.  Eldale, 
and  explained  ner  reasons  for  doing 
so  in  a  cleverly-worded  letter  of 
attempted  vindication  to  Beatrix. 
'  My  aspirations  were  baffled  by  my 
family  when  I  was  a  girl/  she  wrote; 
*  I  was  forced  into  an  uncongenial 
marriage ;  I  shall  realize  them  when 
I  regain  my  freedom  through  a  di- 
vorce ;  then  Arthur  Eldale  will  marry 
me  at  once.' 

She  regained  her  freedom,  for 
Mark  Satton  died  of  what  doctors 
called  4  heart  complaint1  before  the 
divorce  could  be  procured.  Bnt  the 
high  stakes  for  which  the  pretty 
widow  had  played  with  wicked  skill 
and  daring  she  lost  after  all.  Di- 
rectly she  became  attainable,  she 
had  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  Mr. 
Eldale.  Accordingly,  he  left  the 
path  of  evil,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
pretty  mrl  of  eighteen,  who  had 
called  Inrn '  so  charming'  before  he 
met  with  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  who 
mentioned  that  he  was  ' so  wicked' 
now,  as  if  it  were  an  additional 
charm.  He  beltared  that  it  was  her 
'  youth  and  innocence'  which  made 
her  utterly  regardless  of  his  well- 
known  derelictions  from  respecta- 
bility: and  as  he  was  happy  in  that 
belief,  she  did  not  undeceive  him 
until  after  they  were  married. 
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THE   LAST   HOUPu 

'  TTOU  say  you  are  tired,  darling ;  then  rest  till  the  ringers  chime, 

-I-   And  I  will  call  you  to  hear  the  bells— oh  yes,  there's  plenty  of  time. 
You  may  &leep  for  another  hour,  love,  'tis  but  eleven  stall, 
And  I  will  watch  for  the  distant  peals  of  the  quarters  over  the  hill 

'  Bo  I  remember  last  New  Year's  Eve  ?    It  seems  scarce  a  year  ago 
Since  yon  and  Cissy  and  little  Frank  went  tumbling  over  the  snow; 
And  Gardener  brought  you  the  pretty  toys  from  the  shop  in  the  little- 
town  ; 

And  do  you  remember  tho  great  "  snow-man  n  you  wrapp'd  up  in  nurse's 
gown? 

'  Talking  does  not  tire  you,  darling  ?    Well,  rest  your  poor  aching  head 
On  my  shoulder;  and  shall  I  tell  you  again  all  that  the  shepherds  said  ? 
How  for  a  Child  they  came  from  the  East,  from  the  distant  land  afar, 
And  followed  the  guiding  for  many  a  night  of  the  glittering  evening  star ; 

'  Will  angels  ever  como  down  again?    Well,  darling,  we  do  not  know 
Whether  they  are  permitted  now  to  visit  us  here  below ; 
But  wc  never  see  them  as  prophets  did,  as  we  read  in  the  olden  time— 
The  ringers  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  church,  thafs  only  the  quarter 
chime. 

'  Yes,  darling,  the  stars  are  very  bright,  and  the  air  is  cold  and  clear, 
For  'tis  freezing  hard,  and  the  ground  is  white,  just  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  quarters  have  chim'd  already,  love,  and  the  ringers  will  soon  begin, 
And  the  peal  that  wakes  the  slumb'ring  town  will  usher  the  new  year  in. 

'  You  cannot  hear  the  footsteps,  dear,  because  of  the  fallen  snow ; 
Cannot  you  hear  my  voice,  my  child  ?— now,  is  that  better  so  ? 
Turn  your  face  to  the  wall,  and  then — there  go  the  ringers,  hark ! 
No,  dearest,  the  lamp  is  burning  still;  did  you  think  we  sat  in  the  dark? 

'  Now,  darling,  rest  your  weary  head— there,  upon  mother's  breast; 
After  the  bells  have  oeased  I'm  sure  you'll  be  able  to  sleep  and  rest 

There  is  the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock— baby,  how  cold  your  brow !' 

♦  *  *  •  *  * 

Ah,  mother,  your  baby  boy's  at  rest,  he  sleeps  with  his  Father  now ! 

H.F. 
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THUMBNAIL  STUDIES  IN  THE  LONDON  STBEET8.J 


THE  Thumbnail  Sketched  par- 
tiality for  the  London  streets 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  to  the  fact  that,  being  a  person 
of  no  consideration  whatever  else- 
where, he  becomes*  as  soon*  as  he 
place*  his  toot  *opon  the  pavement, 
an  autocrat  invested  wife,  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  most  despotic 
description.    It  is  then  in  his  power 
to  inconvenience  his  fellow-man  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  aJtty  other 
sphere  of  action,  excepting  perhaps 
a  theatre*    A  man  who  goes  forth 
in  the  morning  with  the  determina- 
tion of  annoying  as  many  people  as 
possible  during  the  day,  without 
bringing  himself  within  the  pale  of 
the  law,  has  an  exciting,  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  safe,  career  be- 
fore him.    It  is  then  open  to  him  to 
annoy  hurried  people  by  asking 
them  the  way  to  obscure  or  impos- 
sible addresses.  **fo  can  call  at  and 
inspect  all  the  apartments  to  be  let 
upon  his  road ;  he  may  buy  Granges 
(if  that  luscious  fruit  is  in  season) 
and  scatter  the  peel  broadcast  on 
the  pavement;  he  may,  by  quietly 
munching  a  strong  onion,  drive  a 
crowd  from  a  printseller's  window; 
and  he  can,  at  any  time,  reassemble 
one  by  disputing  with  a  cabman  on 
the  matter  of  his  fare.     He  may 
delay  a  stoet4ull  of  busy  people 
by  stopping  las  Hansom  in  (say) 
Threaaneedlo  Street;  and  he  may, 
in  half  a  dozen,  words  carefully  se- 
lected, put  the  whole  mechanism,  of 
the  London  police  into  operation. 
He  may  delay  an  omnibus-full  of 
people    by   pretending   to    have 
dropped  a  sovereign  in  the  straw, 
and,  if  it  is*  w*t-dsy,  lie  can  spoil 
any  lady's  dress  with  hi*  -muddy 
boots  or  his  wet. umbrejkw  Jtecau 
at  any  time,  on  a  narrow  pavement, 
drive  well-dressed  ladies  into  the 
roadway,  a  pastime  popular  ehotigh 
with   the!   politest  nation   in   the 
world,  but  which  has  hardly  yet 
acquired  a  recognised  footing  among 
coarse  and  brutal  Englishmen.    In 
short,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  an   unmitigated  nuisance 
with  perfect  impunity;  and  it  is  a 


creditable  feature  in  his  character 
that  he  does  not  often  take  advan- 
tage, of  his  privilege.  He  is  satis- 
fled  with  the  power  vested  in  him, 
without  caring  to  set  its  machinery 
in  motion  wfttMnt  due  -ptovocatidQ. 
The  prerogative  which;  I  hrfre 
here  cftimed;  for  the  Thumbnail 
Sketcher  ia  not  his  ajone;  "it  is 
shared  in  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  all.  Indeed  the  humbler  and 
more  filthy  the4  passenger,  the  more 
marked  are  his  privileges.  The 
<H^an^grinderha6itinhis  power  to 
poison  the  atmosphere  -with  his 
hideous  and  distracting  music  when- 
ever he  pleases;  the  costermonger 
and  dustman  may  make  mom 
hideous  with  their  professional  yells ; 
German  bands  my  feray  wherever 
they  choose,  and  Pimch>and- Judy- 
men  crow  and  chuckle  in  every 
street;  while  the  wealthy  and  com- 
paratively inoffensive  bone-crusher, 
soap-boiler,  knacker,  or  tanner  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  indicted 
as  a  nuisance  if  he  happens  to  be  in 
evil  odour  with  his  neighbours. 
This  state  of  thinrsia  altogether  an 
anomaly,  but  the  humbler  classes  in 
whose  favour  it  operates  might 
surely  be,  disposed,  to  take  the  many 
benefits  they  denve  from  it  as  a  set- 
off to  the  manhood  suffrage  which 
is  not  yet  accorded  to  them.  It 
may  be  taken  indeed  m  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  hardly  a  man  walks  into 
a  London,  stireet  wfthoat  causing  an 
inconvenience  of  greater  or  less  mag* 
nitride  to  some  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers. But  it  is  not  the  fashion  to 
estimate  moral  certainties  as  phy- 
sical certainties  are  estimated,  and 
therefore  people  are  allowed  to  walk 
•broad  whenever  they  please  with- 
out regard  to  the  feerfui  annoyance 
that  may  be  caused  to  a  refined  and 
sensitive  organization  by  an  out* 
rageous  hat,  a  taste  for  bad  cigars, 
or  a  passion  for  peppermint  drops. 
It  is  instructive,  by  the  way,  to  con- 
trast the  utter  irresponsibility  of  a 
moral  certainty  with  the  absolute 
responsibility  of  a  physical  certainty. 
A  certainty  is  a  certainty,  whether 
it  be  moral  or  physical;  it  is  a 
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memt  u&Ulnbj  that  m  Ourcoatrse  witboB»»oi«oaa«met  th*  ■ 
of  the  erection  «T{aay)  the  new  Law  compaofc  and  Uxn  oonbaDtor  w» 
Cotttte  atleaet  m  doae*  peeplo  will  i  entered  into  it  w<wM  be  branded 
lie-  accidentally  killed,  jet  nobody  i  as  a,  cold-blooded  wardeier.  But 
would  dream  of  rtonping  the  work*  ,>  from  ».  axtitiea-ceecontkal  paint  o( 
oa  that  acoowrt.  Bat-  tf  it  were  ..  view,  be  would  be  •  cwafioaou 
paesiWw  to  tutor  into  an  exoeptiati»l  i  benefactor  to  fata  species.  > 
eirengementj  with,  fciate,  by  which  Xhs  XbaintaajJ.  fitatehw,  baring 
the  deliberate  (daughter  of  one  man  -  now  lab  off  i is  Haperanoaa  steam, 
before  the  first  stone  was  laid  woald  propose*  once  latere  to,  take  the 
asonte1  absolute  immunity  for  .the  reader  by  the  am  as4  direct  his  at- 
hundred*  of  otben*   whoa*    Uvea     tcatien  to  half  a  dazsn  more  of  Om 


provide  fain  with  amneoroent  a 

msfcrnotiaa  whe- v-    *-1—  ' 

,  watty  would  protest     walks  abroad. 


must  elapse,  before  the  work*,  are      msfcrnotiaa  whenever  he   takes  hit 
cosvptetea,   ao 


Here  ia  an  amusing  esampIo'Vif  ■  -rape    professional    brain  would,  if 

"          *     "                                   *■'  honestly  worked,  confine  him;  be 

BOMWhIgbfttwre-tb»,tinthaBtt9cg*b 

tor.    Although  nndonbtedlya  ham-  '  of  a  i  Wand,  imprsaarw.  manner,  an 

bug,  ho  is  not  a  quack.'  HiB  pro-  impottig  ^presence;  and:  a  oortaia 

fesmonal  acquirements  are  quite  tip"  qttistftudacrryan  prescribing  ***»■ 

■'"■■■  "~ '•'--'  L ' TdwaJbrfir 


to'tbo  average  rd&rk, aMhoogn  "they:    trie  but  I 

seldom  go  beyond  ft.    Hefeaewrtis^     ciftil  complaint*.  ..Ea  ia.  much  too 

fied  the  Colleke  of  Hnrfreots  Ahtf  he:     sensible  a  fellow  to  go  b "  L:" 


M.B.  at  London,  stjqv fecOTiseqoontly ; 
styled  doctor  "by  cotfrteny.  >  Bttt  he' 
's  n  hombrrg  for  all  taat    He  fa  Ml' 


app*ar--.ooii8id8i»l»iy  deeper  (baa 
itwttlyija,   -A»  I  aaid  fcefow,  with 


„ _       ally  an.   ' 

satisfied  with  the    average  proWs*'  atrbi*  btmibag»aidpr«tero»lw«ao. 

sional  Btatds  to  Which  hfs  average1  if  be  likes,  be  reaHn-tiK&i,  and &» 

professional  abqnrfometitB-  and  >*v#-  walt^roemife^Vt**!****-  1""= 


ThmtbHait'JStHd&g :i*  ffie'LaMkmStr»d:'\ 


real1  «•  t**i*tfl  HuftriBOt,  who-  are  ■ 
qnrte  justified  in- pianino;  a  modest, 
belief  in  him.  Their  mistake  con- 
eiata  in  believing  in  him  absolutely, 
on  tberotre  strength  <rfa  Wattd,  inv.  . 
premivo  wtwenoe.  -■ 

Who  is  this  red-taeed,  whtto- 
haiwxi.  pompous  old  gentleman  who 
is  hoMmg  (brth  fa  a  wiodow  of  the 
•Seniorr"  He  is  us  old  officer  who 
retired  on  half-pay  forty  yAucs  ago, 
a  humble,  blundering  captain,  and 
who,  by  dmt  of  long  standing,  has 
worked  his  way  up  into  the  digni- 
hetilietof  generals.  When  hi  active 
service  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  his  duty;  he  was  the  stock  regi- 
mental by-word  whenever  the  sub- 


ject--nf  miiftity  hwwmpatenw)  was 
broached.'  i  lie  was  tb»  tcapegoat 
ujrimritoee  shoulders  the  T«sp«iB> 
bitrjty  of  all  renjinental  blunders 
was  laid,  and  subalterns,  six  weeks 
old,  would  poBB1  him  -with  impossi- 
ble questions  and  record  bis  oraenlar 
replies.  Now,  however,  that  nana* 
been  cot  off  for  forty  yean  or  so 
fntm  anything  in  the  shape  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  military  matters, 
and'  bo  has  attained  the  rank  of 
m*jor-gonoral,  he  is  looked  upon  aa 
an  important  authority  on  the  or* 
gnmzatioKof  armies,  and  advanced 
strategy^  Ho  is  a  eoouty  magis- 
trate and  a  member  for  an  impor- 
tant borough,  and  his  orations  on 


Hnvce-Onards  mismanage  men  t  and. 
military  innovations,  though  little 
regarded  iutbe  House,  a ro  looked 
upon  by  the  oirtaide  pnblio  with  a 
mtneet  which  ia  bora  rather  of  hio 
military  rank  than  of  fcfa  military 
knowledge. 

Thto  anomalous  gentleman,  who 
forma  one  of  »  group  of  four  «i  live 
seedy  trot  nanny  maraduala  who 
are  loafing  about  the  doom  of  ■  a 
theatrical  poblk-ihonse  in  Bow 
Street,  is  an  ei-eqnestrian,  and  the 
twrritletor  a*  fttraveUins  circni.  A 
few  ja*TS*n»  he  was  known  aa  that 


daring  and  graceful  rider  Anniholo 
Corinski,  whose '  Courier  of  the  Dar- 
danelles' on  fourteen  houses  was 
justly  celebrated  as  the  most  thrill- 
ing iperfojpinnce  ever  witnessed  in 
Hue  or  any  other  country.  But  An- 
nihaki  grew  too  fat  for  the  business, 
so  he  married  the  widow  of  his  late 
employer  and  set  up  aa  a  cirrus 
proprietor  on, his  own  account.  His 
present!  position,  as  master  of  the 
ring,  is -ooo  of  qualified  dignity.  It 
is  true  that,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
lie  is.  entitled  to  appear  in  a  braided 
military   frock,  jack-boots,    and  a 


360  Tfmwimail  Siu-Iie»  in  (As  London  Street*. 

pild-Iaco  cap;  but  ho  lias,  on  the      affronts  from  ill-conditioned  jester?, 
other  hand,  to  submit  to  nightly      whose  mildest  insults  take  the  iot..i 


of  riddles  with  offensive  answers.  Here  comes  a  tall,  soldierly  man 
calculated  to  cover  him  publicly  in  civilian  clothes.  He  is  soldierly 
with  conf  oeion.  in  bis  carriage,  only  he  has  no  mous- 


tache, and  his  little  Macs:  eyes  are      is  that,  being  a  polioamm  in  P'*"* 

quick  and  restless.    He  is  awake  to      clothes,  he.uoka  like  m  prosperous 
most  things,  and  bis  only  delusion      shopkeeper,  a  confidential  dart  a 
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nobleman  of  easy  manners,  or  a 

country  yokel  in  town  for  a '  spree/ 
according  to  the  characters  which. 
the  peculiarities  of  his  several  cases 
require  him  to  assume.  Bat  the 
disguises  are  a  failure.  The  more 
he  disguises  himself  the  more  he 
looks  like  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,  and  as  long  as  he  continues 
in  the  force  bis  official  identity  will 
assert  itself. 

Here  is  a  ourions  old  bachelor  of 
eccentric  habits.  Nobody  knows 
very  much  about  him,  except  a  con- 
fidential man -servant  who  effectually 
Defeats  an;  attempt  to  pump  him 


en  the  subject  of  hJB  n  _  __ 
trieibes.  All  that  i»  known  of  Ma. 
is  that  he  Uvea  in  a  lodging-house 
in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  His 
taint  is  the  only  person  who  is  era 
allowed  to  enter  his  room;  his 
meals,  carefully  but  not  expensively 
organized,  are  served  with  extra- 
ordinury  punctuality ;  he  has  a  hor- 
ror of  children  and  tobacco,  and  a 
nervous  dread  of  Hansom  cabs ;  he 
takes  a  walk,  between  two  and  three 
•very  afternoon,  round  St.  James's 
Stpare,  along  Pall  Hall,  up  St. 
James's  Street,  and  so  home,  stop- 
ping regularly  at  Samsa  to  look  at 


the  profile  pictures  of  distinguished 
sporting  and  other  noblemen,  and 
finishing  np  with  a  Bath  bun  and  a 
glass  of  cherry-brandy  at  the  comer 
of  Bond  Street  He  is  supposed  by 
Borne  to  be  a  fraudulent  banker,  by 
othere  a  disgraced  clergyman,  by 
others  an  escaped  convict  of  despe- 
rate character,  and  by  the  more 
rational  portion  of  his  observers  as 
a  harmless  monomaniac.  He  never 
gives  his  name,  and  his  lodgings  are 
taken  for  him  by  his  valet  There 
is  a  rumour  afloat  that  be  is  a  royal 
descendant  of  Hannah  Lightfoot, 
and  that  he  is  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  declare  his  rights 
and  step  at  once  into  the  throne  of 
England  ;  but  I  believe  that  this 
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theory  is  confined  to  an  masgmwttva 

and  romantic  few. 

Here  is  one  of  those  miserable 
ghoste  that  start  up  from  time  to 
time  in  the  London  streets,  to  sicken 
the  rich  man  of  his  wealth  and  to 
disgust  the  happy  man  with  his 
happiness.  If  the  wretched  object 
before  us  could  put  his  thoughts 
into  intelligible  English,  what  a 
story  of  misery,  want,  filth,  sickness, 
and  crime  he  could  unfold!  He  is 
of  course  a  thief;  who  in  his  situa- 
tion would  not  be?  He  is  a  liar; 
but  his  lies  are  told  for  bread.  He 
is  a  blasphemer;  God  help  him, 
what  has  he  to  be  thankful  for? 
He  is  filthy  in  his  person ;  bnt  filth 
means  warmth  in  Ms  vocabulary. 
i  O 


Thumb  naQ  Studies  m  the  London  Street*. 


He  pushes  his  way  insolently  among 
well-dressed  women,  who  shrink 
from  his  infected  rags ;  why  should 
he  respect  those  whose  only  regard 
for  him  is  a  feeling  of  undisguised 
aversion  ?  ITo  can  tell  you  of  open- 
air  places  where  there  is  snug  lying ; 


places  where  you  can  sleep  with 
tolerable  comfort  fin  nothing;  he 
-can  tell  yon  all  about  tin  different 
homes  of  detention,  criminal  gaols, 
police-cells,  and  tramp-wards  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis; 
and  he  can  compare  their  Tarkrai 


merits  and  demerits,  and  strike  a  ever  been  opened  to  him,  and  in  his 

balance  in  favour  of  this  or  that  his  case  it  has  proved  a  poor  one. 

He  has  been  a  thief  since  he  could  Truly  be  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights 

walk,  and  he  will  be  a  thief  till  he  in  the  London  street*. 
dies— it  is  the  only  trade  that  has 
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VII.  Pea,  Sea,  Lea. 
Till.  Bonnet,  Sonnet 
IX.  Ewe,  Eye. 
X.  Bay,  Bey,  Boy. 
XI.  Ballet,  Ballot. 
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THE  SERENADE.* 

VTIGHT,  but  it  is  still  and  sultry, 
1 1     Softly  sighs  the  summer  breeze ; 
Glints  the  moon  in  silvern  silence, 

O'er  the  streamlet  and  the  trees. 
Maidens  in  their  chambers  seeking 

Slumber  they  will  never  get ; 
Though  the  gay  eachuca's  over. 

Stilled  the  clinking  Castanet 

Proud  Pepita,  tender  Inez — 

Tired  out  with  song  and  danco— 
Seek  not  slumber,  nor  does  Lola, 

Though  the  morning  hours  advance. 
Borne  on  wings  of  balmy  breezes. 

Comes  an  echo  from  afar — 
Comes  a  song  so  sweet  and  tender, 

Comes  the  twang  of  the  guitar. 

All  there  know  the  voice  so  manly, 

Trolling  forth  its  tender  strain ; 
All  list  whilst  he's  serenading, 

Half  in  pleasure,  half  in  pain : 
All  are  rapt  in  admiration. 

As  skilled  fingers  sweep  the  strings; 
All  are  hushed  with  expectation, 

Whilst  that  rich  voice  sweetly  sings. 

Now  the  sound  is  growing  nearer, 

Sancho  is  at  last  descried 
By  the  tender,  eager  Inez, 

As  she  draws  the  bb'nd  aside 
There  he  stands,  so  bold  and  stately. 

Whilst  the  moon  shines  full  upon 
Sancho  loved,  revered,  and  worshipped 

By  all  maids  in  Arragon. 

Sings  he  then  of  eyes  whose  lashes 

Sweep  a  maiden's  blushing  cheek — 
All  three  droop  their  eyelids  meekly, 

Deeply  blushing  do  not  speak : 
Carols  he  of  raven  tresses, 

Rippling  down  to  dainty  feet ; 
Then  does  fancy  proud  Pepita 

She's  the  love  that  he  would  greet. 

Chants  he  forth  a  lusty  posan, 

In  the  praise  of  ankle  smart  ? 
Little  Lola's  eyes  flash  brightly, 

Quicker  beats  her  loving  heart: 
Does  he  praise  a  snowy  bosom  ? 

Donna  Inez  deeply  sighs; 
Does  he  vaunt  a  waist  so  slender? 

Lola  laughs  in  glad  surprise. 

So  ho  passes  'neath  each  window, 

Singing  soft  in  stilly  night ; 
Bobbing  maidens  of  their  slumber, 

As  they  watch  in  pale  moonlight : 
Passing  by  each  maiden's  bower, 

Hymning  forth  a  tender  lay ; 
Sometimes  making  light  hearts  sober, 

After  making  grave  ones  gay  1  J.  A.  S. 

•  Illustrated  from  the  Painting  by  Antlgna,  by  permission  of  Moon.  Gonpll  and  (>». 
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TABLE  TAIilE,: 


umm&sBs  jof  society. 


Ausclesrf  my  sister  a^atif~-then  .  ., 
'gjrts.  Tfte  tak  English4  ground  the  Nob' 


,  Latxlt  J  was  asked  t ' WbMil  the  first 
cal  event  yob  rtmetttbcf?'  rariswered,  -Trie 
proclamation  *f  4hi  Peace  *f  Anions  tha  the  ypar 
:i3oa.'  £ut on  reflect,  Xni^toatS3yr»ew«y 
takes  me  back  to  the  yeir  1700,  the  year  after 
this  mutiny  IrtthrfWet,  wttth  I  astw  a  pMtctkkm 
of  boats  rpwing*  end  «*  .rmukwf  *toat-  they 

n^neetltonnd  the1  snip*  in  WtntoStfc  Sound. 
The  t)o«Mr  of  this  -was-  taomaed,  axtdlrnfiressad 
S>n  my  <*»U4rmlud  by  bwipg.  that  the  tout  0/ 
these  Wretched  men  hid  been  ( A  dark  night,  a 
sharp  tnlfb.  and  a)  bloody  blanket*   Mr  inanfcr       .    ■  ■  ■  t-  ■ »-  .,  -  K, 


wat>  that  of  thebKvaie4a»dib#fUee  ax  Moam 
Xdgwmbc.frpm  which,  hje  west,*  the ftfen 
Plymouth  Sound,  which  was  tb  take  him  on  ho 
lotig'royage.!    •  ■-•  •  r     7T- 

1  tot1' father  tad  inefr  Hie  rMncess  of  Vafc* 
ievejwKo'toe*  at  dhiflfaf  at  bet  tatitbert,  the 
♦Dowager  Duchess  pf  Braapwtcktandlfer  g.ml 
Highness  iatfted  Mm,  ray  aister  and  me  to  a  bifl 
at  Xeaslagto*  ftbofej  and  'lte}o*nflt  to  other*. 
I  hadlaqsroety  £rexst£r*  thsrehriaqcssj  and  hardb 


TBI  Pe*ce  <»f;iM  bwnght*  JfDppf*J#  <MW7 
French  taBnizlaad  &  but  I  only  remember  one. 
the  cekbtat^tn^&meTtecAmFer.  who  cfttat&i 
a  iedsatS6«»  part^  byilw1)eaiity»4tft  stfllmAtfe 


,_  „.Mj_  At  the  tiny.,  of  attcb  I 

goie  was  fat  and  somewhat  dupe- 
" -   ^^p 


Kensington 

4  PanrtTM,  a  tmi&isi  gpwsj  cUatfng  toAer  .form 
like,  -the  fold?  of  the  drapery  on  a  atajtue;  her 
lak  m  a  pttft  at  the  Tfcck/and  falling  hi  small 
rin^kts'  found  bet  faceyand  gresa?  with  JaifcV 


«fitifpw  ,-  s;  large;  yeil  thtoyrn  over  the,  head  b>m-  .fotertllir  rnnamejaftodi  with.  goM  or  sjtver  spa* 
pleted  her  attire,  that  not  unnaturally  caused  her  gles.  ana  her  satin  root*  were  aoo  fmftnifvr»il1 
to  tefbloweduri  stated  at*  '  -  with  ithem.  '  bofnetimea  she'wore  a  rartet 


Rumours  of  war—  wMen  shortened  oat  totrr 
■MDOk,«stoffwastt«ead  ©fto  game*  .7  we 
'went  one  morning  $0  tee  a.  sight  seen  I  imagine 
by  rew'Bhgnsh  now  ante;  Bonaparte,'  re  Pre- 
mier Otbttli,  renewing  bis  ttaeps  mthe  FJao* 

made 

and  tor  aeartyitwo  bono  the  mat  nan  passed 
and  repassed,  before  the.  windows  close  to  as. 
He  was  attended  by  Rustari,  his' favourite  Mariie- 
lnjte,  in-  bis  national  costume;  and  lo  Prhwe 


my  ■  eyes 
Bonaparte*,  He  <was,tb«».tfatn>ta*iJ  fcis  figajt 

fac^with  itT^atid^me  restores,  fta^raVe  and 
'stern  and  aomewhifmclandvsfy  etkpreiaio&v!  nA 


4cat ;  b«W  face  tod  probably  been  pttstr  i 
ywth,fox  ha  nose  wmwyell  fan/saVier 

Elexton  mast  haVe  been  good,  tad  she 
right  Mate  tyt*>  batthe  e^rpressUi  of  &em 
M\  Which,  however»msxht  lit  partly  craai 
by  the  quantity  of  rouge  she  wore.  Her  far 
'hair  bdnt  in  masses  of  tvris'  oto  each  side  of  her 
,-throifc  »e  a  hon^  mail**  fiTBrrhodji,  bete 
the  peace  vritb^Fran^evilrejased  xnocb'  eoterdiqg 
io  thwr  icdividudl  taftc,  and  tterHojal  H0- 
r*Ksat<asaa>  of  a  showy  tam("her  fawns  wm 

a  boots  were 
letjflres 

.nuntja;  with  a  cold  ttbrnaihgwomAit^a^ 
from  rwr.shouUkxs.  and  *a  sheawaoa.  so  3thw*» 
down  an  English  danceV  WtthMo  regard  to  tte 
»rlgiir«><(he  «4ect  was  tathet -sttistaer  The 
parties  tbemse/ire*  w|twn  enarvtUosjaii  hetot- 
gcoc6u5  vi  their  compOajtipn,  There  woe  good 
■people  and  very-bad;  fine J*die» tad ltoe grt- 
ttcsneiif.  hqaitdmoji  ^aad  .elBte^.teapfe: 
amongst  t^e  tatter  the  Rm  fiyd^eyttoiin,  wbp 
t  tbooghj  lookea"ot>t  pf  pfacetheVeTln  coa- 
Is^nence,  f  smpposa,  of  rny.fathert  taring  least 
Mc^iiijBidgearab^tto-HJKrfi^alMa^ 
fust  with  us,  and  webQtl|.alfi 
tab)e.  <dnoneOeeasidh'IiWW 
laee^gTnvfathcnc«>p<B*Wtirne, ( 

^fenSSTwtrd  AeT7SS>ftfccon?rtKW«  foo- 
-ptttersyand  t»y(  fatterV  co^Meiiance  sratWe- 


horror  of  *the  qsp»  Wad  yetffpHW  not  wsat 
hun  wUhont  ao^ra^pnjfni3Ked  with  awe.      < ; 

M AnAMa  ps  STAftV.aak  Tery  truly,  •  jC'wr  «qi 
trittt  ptatsir  qui  Mui  d*  <o6ytLgttf  One  forms 
frtendhhipir  Whkh  W  broktfn  otT  *nd  for  the 
mast1  parf. neroj . ft htpscd  I ;  ,        ,  :,,   ^,   •     t 

Tnn-  beauty,  of  'Monat  •dgounatoe,.  and  ias 

attracrefl  rnost  of  tne  pnneipax  toreigners  wno 
came  to  Eqglarid*  •  Ambngstthb  ftrstl  rtmdrX- 

Portugal  to  south  America.  He  waabrougnt  by 
eoniit'66d«a;  thtf'fortogflesfc  llhHhaasaUot.iahd 
w^aocoanajtMibytailar^fnitd*  iThtI«flntip 

witn  a  Detievrncnt  conqtetauice,  bnt  the  suite 
Wtr«i*  WHt  g*uhby,ditiwsdb;  and  thdotsaplaln 


now  ti«  vappreflatw  tfte'atisnrdtry  OFMs  peam* 
*Metbo4ghV  ^da^vaswdd<owihoj«»#a*»t 

f!.^;¥^WlJetw^V|^0.'¥Vir/l^i       , 

fot«h^  a  G^eyn7  o^y  PJrtyWiteu  the 

CaW«<4a^tfa«AUldo4  pobrUear^Vtnsi^ 
,WAI»»  94*  >Rt  her  ^ana)  beayy  Mr  •* 

enn»M,.wbfcn  a  bright  s*«%te*tt*£Mi»a.t** 
*Mf  anghtetj  ie  Sdw^ItVasltaA  attf  «HAA 


andhad  Dh  spectacles  Tied  round  "Ss  liead  with       m^tneK  were,  no  pmSSS^tnhm  &*&**) 
paekdKad;  VhliH  teiHbly'tixed  (bo  rfcibS      fosklto&niltes?*7^^^*^    •    ,   , 
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A  filfiflms  AT  ttUGBT*     ' 


«'./  r 


TfTHAT  stirring  recollections  of 
if  by  gone  day  b  do  the  above  four 
words  bring  up  to  the  minds 
of  many  an  old  Bugbeian  f— what 
visions  of  hard- won  victories,  of  still 
mors  stoutly-contested  defeats,  of 
moments  when  the  gaming  of  a  foot 
of  ground  seemed  worth  a  kingdom, 
and  the  honours  of  Best  House  hung 
on  the  issue  of  a  long  and  difficult 
plaee-kiek — flit  fresh  and  clear  be- 
fore his  eyes!  A  picture  forms  itself: 
a  cold,  bright  November  afternoon; 
the  shadows  of  the  noble2  old  elms 
lengthening  over  the  Close ;  the  long 
line  of  school  buildings  standing  out 
in  strong  relief  against  the  frosty 
bine  sky ;  crowds  of  boys  hard  at 
work  at  'punt  about'  with  innu- 
merable bells;  a  solitary  rpink' 
trotting  home  from  Dunohurch;  and 
fu  the  foreground  two  bodies  of 
'  caps '  straggling  leisurely  over  Old 
Bigsde  to  hang  up  their  coats  prior 
to  standing  up  for  'kick  off/  No 
unenlivening  sight  this,  and  one 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  many 
generations  of  'old  boys.'  But 
leaving  them  out  of  the  question  as 
prejudiced  parties,  there  are  but 
few  casual  visitors  to  the  school 
close  on  such  an  afternoon  who 
would  consider  their  time  as  un- 
profitaWy  spent  However,  to  our 
tale.  Let  us  elucidate  the  picture. 
Bigaide  matches  are  played  by  a 
picked  body  of  the  school  called 
'caps/  some  eighty  in  number,  the 
scene  of  action  being  'Old  Bigside/ 
a  piece  of  ground  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  long  by  seventy  in 
breadth,  with  a  goal  at  either  end, 
consisting  of  two  poles  six  yards 
apart,  joined  by  a  cross-bar  at  the 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
oyer  which  bar  the  ball  must  be 
kicked  to  score  a  goal.  Long  lines 
of  aged,  though  still  stout  elms,  run 
round  the  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  space,  where  a  sharp 
slope,  in  wet  weather  treacherous 
with  mire,  has  caused  many  a  foot 
to  slip  and  the  owner  to  measure  his 
proud  length  in  tho  dirt  At  the 
end  of  this  open  6pace  three  lofty 
elms  stand  out,  within  the  limits  of 
the  play:  these  are  the 'three  trees;' 


and  one  would  fency  that  extra 
spirit  and  energy  is  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  their  gnarled  and  tugged 
trunks,  for  tare  the  scrummages 
seem  to  rage  mora  furiously  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  ground.  Half- 
past  three  chimes  from  the  great 
clock  in  the  school  quadrangle,  and 
it  is  now  full  time  for  'Bigside9  to 
commence.  The  sides  are  ready, 
and  clamorous  for  "the  fray ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  ft  is  no  Jpke  to  stand 
about  idle  in  nothing  more  than 
flannel  trousers  and  a  cotton  jersey 
on  a  keen  afternoon  in  November. 
4  Barby  v.  Hillmorton  *  is  the  match 
at  issue,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
young  Bugbeien,  himself  dressed, 
and  hurrying  across  the  Close  to 
join  a  smaller  game  amongst  players 
of  his  own  calibre*    - 

Wishing  to  be  further  enlightened, 
we  address  ourselves  to  a  couple  of 
boys  who,  linked  arm-in-arm,  mo 
strolling  past  us,  and  learn  that  the 
band  of  some  thirty  or  forty  '  caps/ 
distinguished  from  their  opponents 
by  blue  and  white  jerseys,  are  the 
representativea  of  the  boarding- 
houses  on  the  Hillmorton  Bead, 
pitted,  for  the  time  being,  against 
the  picked  players  of  the  Barby 
Bead  Houses,  who,  all  clad  in  white, 
muster  in  equal  force.  The  two 
sides  stand  facing  each  otter  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  separating  them.  Between 
them  lies  the  bail,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  few  momenta*  repose  before  re- 
ceiving equally  hardf  usage  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  feet  (for  'Knocking 
on '  is  disallowed),  of  both '  stripes0 
and '  whites.*  Oral  in  shape,  perfect 
in  make— for  the  four  pieces  of 
leather  are  sewn  with  beautiful  ac- 
curacy, their  points  meeting  exactly 
at  each  end,  without  being  covered 
by  a  clumsy  natch— and  m  colour 
of  that  rich  dark  glossy  brown  so 
highly  appreciated  by  hunting  men 
in  their  '  tops/  it  appears  well  cal- 
culated to  brave  the  stoutest  kick 
or  fiercest  scrummage  unscathed. 
The  two  heads  of  sides  are  busy 
amongst  their  men,  four  of  whom 
fall  about  thirty  yards  to  the  rear  of 
each  side,  and  form  a  curved  line, 


:se« 


A.  jjyg$iuG  off  Rugby. 


so  a*  to  command  the  Whole  breadth 
of  the  ground  behind  the  mass  of 
players.  These  are  'backs/  players 
swift  of  loot  and  good  kickers, 
whose  duty  ft  is  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  any  opponent  who  has 
avoided  the  mass  of  *  forwards*  and 
is  intent  on  carrying  the  bau  into 
goal,  or,  if  the  ball  itself  come  into 

"  their  neighbourhood,  to  run  with  It 
or  kick  it  themselves.  Three  other 
players  on  each  side,  '  half  hacks,' 
are  stjected  to  play  about  ten  yards 
behind  the  scrummages,  to  seize 
upon  the  ball  directly  it  conies 
through,  and  be  off  with  it  at  top 
speed.  '  This  is  the  most  difficult 
place  of  all,  for  to  be  a  good  *  half 
back*  one  nfust  be  a  very  quick 
starter,  active  in  dodging,  a  good 
drop* kicker,  and  possessed  of  plenty 
of  head  work,  and  confidence  to 
boot,  for  a  moment's  hesitation  at  a 
crisis  has  often  been  the  losing  of 
the  match. 

The  remainder  of  the  players  on 
each  side  are  the  'forwards^  play- 
ing in  a  body,  and  following  tip 
close  behind  the  ball,  endeavouring, 
by  bringing  the  whole  of  their 
forces  into  a  mass,  to  drive  the  ball 
throusfh  the  equally  compact  and 
well-drilled  ranks  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  Hillmorton  side  are  the 
defenders  of  the  school  goal,  whilst 
Barby  give  battle  from  the  'island/ 

-  and  have  the  advantage  of '  kick-off* 
and  a  slight  breeze  in  their  favour. 
*  Are  yon  ready?'  is  heard  from  the 

'  Tanks  of  the '  whites/  A  sharp,  de- 
fiant rYep9'  is  returned,  aria  the 
head  of  the  Barby  side  takes  two  or 
-three  quick  stens,  and  sends  the 
ball  flying 'high  in  air,  straight  to- 
wards the  school  goal.  A  ringing 
cheer  peals  out  from  both  sides,  alia 
both  masses,  Evidently  glad  to  get 
to  work,  break  into  a  slinging  trot, 
every  'forward'  doing  hfi  best  to 
get  a  good  prominent  place"  in  Ate 
very  centre  of  the  first  scrummage. 

f  One  of  the  Hilltriorton  back-players 
meanwhile  had  caught  the  ball,  and 
started  off  with  it  at  full  speed 
towards,  the  '  three  trees,*  fcht  the 
Barby  'forwards"  ate  too'4tdek  for 
hi  in,  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  right 
ahead  are  too '  many  fbt  hhh  to 
attempt  to' 'pass,  so  kick  he  must, 

"aid  the  next  Instant  "sees  the  ball 


|1 

Soar  'arrow  tike  tip  into  the  very 
topznost  branches,  where  H  tests  for 
a  secafcd  or  so,  and  then  comes 
dropping  slowly  downward  All 
the '  forwards '  are  up  in  an  instant, 
crowding  and  jostling  each  other  in 

'  their  eagerness  to  catch  the  falling 
balL  Down  it  comes  at  last,  and  is 
caught  by  a  tall,'  broad-shouldered 
Rtrgbeian,  on  whom  ljalf  a  dozen 
opponents  instantly  lay  violent 
hands,  to  force  him  to  grotmd  the 
ball.  'Have  it  down !'  is  the  cry; 
and  now  watch'  the  first  soruinmage. 
Closely  packed  round  the  holder  of 
the  ball,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  leg 
to  leg,  as  tight  aa  they  can  stand, 
are  garnered  the  Barby  *  players  up/ 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  semicircle, 
with  their  faeos  towards  the  enemy's 
goal;  in  front  of  them,  and  pushing 
strongly  against  them  fit  a  like 
semicircular  body,  are  the  'stripe*/ 
the  .whole  scruminage  being  com- 
posed of  a  round  compact  mass  of 

'  some  sixty  or  seventy  players,  with 
{he  bail  in  the  middle.  Some  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  getting  the 
ball  ft)  the  ground,  so  tightly  are 
the  two  sides  >rnmed  together; 
however,  shouts  of  'Down!  down!' 
at  length  proclaim  that  business 
rnay  be  commenced. 

And  grim  business  ft  is,  too,  for 
thirty  odd  pairs  of  legs  are  bent 
on  driving  the  ball  through  in  one 
direction,  whilst  thirty  Md  other 
pairs  ate  eqtttdly  deteftnfned  that 
its  course  is  to  be  etaetiy  the  cod- 

'  tfary.,  The  centre  of  the  toass  is 
violently  agitated;  fasetfs  *f  K>M 
and  silver  toss  wMdfy  <m  wret 
caps;  and  legs  ax«*Tideritiy ft  M 
play,  working  a  passage  for  the  ball 
•through  the  tanks  vf  t&ev  opposite 
side.  A  gap  is  opened  aimflg  w 
•whites/  tiirbtigh  whiA  pont  half 
Hillmbrton  ihM*mt&;  w  ^1 
have  everrhn'tim  Baft;* attd  1<»  *o 
time  rn  retailing  iti  their  «wh  side 
Of  the  scrurntn&e.  land  thwwtog 
tnetneeJvea'onee  W&eriijk*n  ttjfc* 
And.  nowihe  'frir^ttlid"  w  the 
balTis  heard  more)'  «W  niore  fta- 
dnentl^  !6r  the  'forwards*  are  ** 
&ate6mt»ct  mass/aodtte'MJw 

•  'tfnsifttie&tly  gits  *Wl  W,*Jk»t 
t*  ^' apparently  djsintffced  to 

-  leirvV  ftefV^  alfreefcer.  '** 

*<  pTa^e  rbbti  Alihfe  fagm 
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the  'Three. Trees'  is  for  a  loose 
scrummage  in  the  year  of  grace 
1867!  At  length,  however,  a  shrewd 
luck  takes  the  hall  away  from  its 
crowd  of  persecutors,  forward, 
straight  into  the  arms  of  an  active 
'half-back'  on  the  Barby  side,  who 
is  off  round  the  '  three  trees  in  a 
twinkling,  and  with  a  rattling ( droj) ' 
sends  it  far  down  into  the  enemy  s 
quarters.  The  'whites'  follow  up 
with  a  cheer,  bent  on  keeping^  the 
hall  in  front  of  the  goal;  but  it  is 
not  to  ber  for  has  not  the  best.'  back ' 
of  all  Hfllmorton  caught  it?  and  he 
knows — none  better—how  to  get  it 
away  out  of  any  immediate  danger. 
Tucking  the  hall  securely  under  his 
left  arm,  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  his  running,  he  dashes  away  to 
the  left  side  of  the  ground,  skirting 
the  Barby  road,  and  being  one  of 
the  quickest  on  his  legs  in  all 
Rugby,  and  having  a  lew  yards' 
start,  he  easily  distances  aU  the 
'forwards/  whose  first  wind  is  a 
little  touched  by  the  punishing  work 
in  the  first  scrummage.  Both 'half- 
hacks'  and  'backs,'  however,  are 
ready  for  him,  and  good  player,  in- 
deed, most  he  be  if  he  can  pass 
them  too,  one  and  all  picked  ^men, 
and  adepts  at '  tackling '  and '  maul- 
ing.' Past  the  nearest  he  goes  at 
full  speed,  easily  knocking  down  the 
hands  outstretched  to  catch  him; 
the  second  seizes  him  round  the 
neck,  but  with  an  adroit  movement, 
between  a  duck  and  a  shake,  he  is 
free,  and  off  again,  but  only  for  a 
few  yards,  for,  throwing  himself 
upon  him,  and  clasping  horn  firmly 
round  the  waist,  the  last  Barby 
4  half-back '  tackles  him  unmistake- 
ably,  and  both  players  come  instantly 
to  the  ground. .  Up  throng  the '  for- 
wards/ and  a  scrummage  is  formed 
before  the  two  prostrate  men  hare 
recovered  their  legs  and  resumed 
their  stations  in  the  rear.  The  ball 
soon  comes  ont,  but  only  to  he  driyen 
out  of  the  ground  by  a  rush  of  the 
'whites/  eager  to  regain  their  late 
position  between  the  '  Three  Trees ' 
and  the  school  goal.  Out  of  the 
ground  at  Bugby  is  called. 'in- 
touch:.'  and  the  first  player  who 
gets,  the  ball  brings  it  up  to  the 
4  touch-line/  and  throws  it  straight 
out, into  the  play,  the  sides  standing 
in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  1st 


xight  awlea  to  the  line  of  'touch.' 
A  '  stripe '  gets  the  ball,  and  throws 
it  as  far  out  into  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible, for  that  famous  run  from  hi 
front  of  the  school  goal  carried  the 
play  into  somewhat  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  Barby  quarters,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  Bigaide :  Hillmorton 
are  doing  all  they  know  to  keep  the 
ball,  Out  it  comes,  and  is  imme- 
diately in  the  midst  of  a  scrummage ; 
and  here  the '  stripes'  play  a  scien- 
tific game,  and  allow  the  Barby 
'  forwards '  to  drive  the  ball  through 
their  ranks,  for  then  their  4  half- 
backs'.can  get  a  chance  of  a  'drop* 
at  goal,  which  is  now  towering  in- 
vitingly some  thirty  yards  beyond 
the  scrummage.  The  ball  soon 
emerges,  with  a  dozen  hard-work- 
ing 'whites'  close  behind  it,  but, 
quick  as  thought,  a  '  half-hack,1  has 
it,  and  is  under  weigh  for  {he  island 
KoaX-  His.  foes,  however,  are  too 
thick  round  him,  and  before  he  has 
gained  six  yards  of  ground  he  is 
grappled  by  a  cluster  of  hands,  and 
must  fain  cry,  'Have  it  down!  come 
up,  stripes  P  Another  scrummage, 
and  yet  another;  and  each  time  so 
well  and  impetuously  do  the  Barby 
.  'forwards'  follow  up  the  hall,  that 
all  the  attempts  of  their  opponents 
behind  the  scrummage  are  nipped 
in  the  bud;  for  scarcely  is  the  ball 
within  their  grasp  before  a  headlong 
rush  of  the '  whites '  lays  the  holder 
.prostrate  on  the  turf,  with,  it  may 
be,  two  or  three  of  the  aggressors 
piled  in  a  confused  heap  on  his 
breathless  body.  Both  sides  are 
playing  up  splendidly :  Barby  have 
to  do  all  they  know  to  prevent 
further  .encroachments  on  their 
quarter^  and  even  as  the  play  is 
now,  a  lucky  phot  at  long  range  may 
at  any  moment  send  the  ball  flying 
over  the  island  goal,  and  gain  half 
the  victory  fox  their  opponents. 
Hillmorton,  too,  are  playing  their 
very  hardest,  and  though  one  fire 
minutes  may  see  them,  gain  as  many 
paces    towards   their    adversaries* 

foal-line,  the. next  will  probably 
nd  them  fighting  stoutly  at  pretty 
.  much  their  old  range.  At  length 
pomes  a  change  in  the  .aspect  of 
ofyix* ;  the  dogged  determination  of 
♦the, Barby  'forwards'  has  succeeded 
in  slowly  but  surely  driving  &e 
ball  to  the  left  of  their  goal,  and  a 
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desperate  struggle  on  the  edge  of 
the  slope  rt»nlw  in  the  wbofeof  the 
aonuamage  -going  headlong;  into 
'touch/  A  wary  'stripe/  who, 
ham  his  place  at  'haffbaek/  had 
foroooaa  the  res«H,  Is  by  no  means 
loUt  to  profit  by  it 

Holding  toe  Mi  by  the  kee,  be 
fling*  it  out  oisr  the  heads  of 
the  straggling  mass  of  'for wards/ 
straight  to  the  spot  Tiber*  the 
farthest  <  halfback'  is  standing, 
some  twenty  yards  from  the  line 
of 'torn*.'  ffl%h«Hmilt  though  he 
be,  and  not  at  all  the  out  which 
most  aeople,1gnorantin  such  things, 
omanoer  nwdessary  for  a  good  foot- 
ball player— '  especially  in  feat 
drwdful  Bogby  game'— 4*  is  Hthe 
and  active,  a  quick  runner  and  first* 
ratadodger,acapitel  'drop-kick/ and 
pecnosaod  in  *  remarkable  degree  of 
that  coolness  and  decision  which  ere 
so  particularly  required  in  a  Bhgby 
Bigaide,  and  oeme  out  dearer  and 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  play  of  a 
good 'halfback' 

He  sees  his  opportunity :  scarcely 
thirty  yards  of  turf  lie  between  him 
and  the  enemy's  goal-line,  their 
1  forwards'  late  not  yet  gained  the 
top  of  the  slope,  end  bat  six  hacfc- 
paiyeBB  ase  aft  all  dangerous.  His 
mind  is  made  up  even  before  the 
ball  has  dropped  within  fcm  eager 
gasp,  and  jnsfantaiieonsry  all  his 
energies  are  broagbt  into  jflay  to 
effect  the  desired  eon  summation. 
Fasting  the  nearest  'half-back  *  by 
sheer  speed  of  toot,  he,  by  a  nimble 

Sp,  just  escapes  a  well-mtentioned 
r,  fross  the  setxrod.  and  has  now 
the  desired  goal  withm  the  range  of 
•  good  « drop-kick/  All  too  late  is 
baud  the  harried  shout  of '  Look 
oat  in  front  of  gonll*— eqftrally  vatn 
it  the  charge  or  the  neatest  Barby 
hack-player-  Urged  by  a  well* 
dinoted  'drop^  the  ball  file*  un- 
ecringry  over  the  cross-bar  of  fhe 
island  goal,  and  a  ringing  cheer 
from  the  entne  Hilhnerton  side  at* 
tests  their  appreemtioh  of  the  bril- 
liant play  of  their  pet  'halfback/ 
Neither  can  their  opponents,  w  they 
oross  over  andehnnge  goels,  refrain 
fiom  eotpmamg  theirapproval.  "Atf 
neat  arun  and  "  drop''  as  one  would 
want  to  see/  waye  the '  Barby1  tap- 
tain;  'but  well  be  even  with  ^ou 
y^'as^batt  tahand,  he  foHows  the 


main  body  of  fhq  'wliSes* mto  tie 
centres  of  the  ground. 

tOte  two  sides  again  lacs  each 
other  as  at  first,  except  that  thcfc 
positions  are  reversed,  Barby  no* 
defending  the  school  afldtatmortoa 
the  island  goal.  At  Rugby  a  match 
fs  won  by  the  side  which  obtains 
two  goals,  first,  so  HjBmortqn  claim 
half  the  -victory,  end  are  propor- 
tionately confident  Bitf  here  comes 
the  ball  again,  fbr  the  'whites/ 
anxious  to  retrieve  their  fcUen  for- 
tunes,  hare  lost  tt}  tbne  foKcfctog 

Sf,  and'  by  the  *ay  tbey  fre  foflow- 
g  up,  there  {s  90  tnistake  about 
their  meaning  busineaaV.  "So  eager 
are  they  that  the  Hfllwmrtotl  'hack' 
*- who  oh  the  strength  of  part  suc- 
cesses and  the"  Joey  chance  his  side 
seem  to  have,  is  not  a)  qu$ol  pHhis 
legs  as  usual— has  ofifr  tiitiewtake 
a  short  run  from  the  fell t  o]f  $oal, 
before,  in  attempting  9  \<Htyt  ^  Is 
charged  down,  rod  %  a,  scrum mage  lfi 


formed  in  an  ftistant  ro^uid  his 
prostrate,  form.,  '.B^py.^oo  tmpt- 
tient,  and  *pres$  JEbrwaxQ  $0  vehe- 


mently, tfcat,  on^th^r  opponents 
yieldifcg  a  step  J0.  allow  of  their 
1  back-player*  fcQiritf"  to .  tie  rear, 
the  centra  of  that  mass  gtfes  way, 
the  Impulse  carries ,  naif  the  scrum- 
mage  with,  it,  and  ^he.  top  of  the 
slope  is  crowned' with  &  pfte  oi 
etrugglmg  b<>dUes— heads;  Jegs,  end 
arms,  all  in  one  chaotic  mass.  All 
work  with  a  wflf  in  pujtmg  the  pro- 
strate players  on  to  their  legs  again, 
and  but  few  damage*  are  Tisible. 
Two  or  three  pfthpse  who  were  un-? 
dermostt  |»ve  lost  a  litije  wind,  and 
the  face  of  another  H?W£*7  indivi- 
dual exhibits  traces  of  Saving  been 
in  close  contact  wiflfc  a  somewhat 
mud-bespattered  booLbut  afl  ihifl  w 
forgotten  in  the  arcitemept,  of  the 
ensuing stnTunmiAge,  w^te* flan- 
nels* .  so  immaouSte.  a  .short  boor 
ago,  arenfn  most  dees  suffermg  from 
contact  With  motner  earth,  and  w 
velvet  caps  have  disappeared  into 
the  pockets,  tns%l  o^adbxnine  (bo 
heads  of  the 
batants,  w 
unabatetl^ 

Iwili^I. 
already  mOx<i 
xnafefies  Wo 
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dim  white  line  of '  forwards  '  stretcb*: 
ing  across  the  close  fijom  the*  Three 
Trees'  to  the  cricket  pavilion.  That 
Barby  means  business  is  evident 
enough ;  every  man  is  working  as  if 
the  success  of  his  side  depended  on 
his  individual  exertions,  and}  eyen 
now  it  looks  as  if  the  dajrt*  play  will 
result  in  a  goalapiece.   The  school 
clock  chimes  five :  but  fifteen  i^ainutes 
still  are  left— ample  time  for  tjh? 
gaining  o?  losing  of  a  goal  as  Mir 
viduals  in  both  interests  think,  and 
fight  on  the  more  stoutly  in  conse- 
quence. '  Foot  by  foot,  detejrrnined 
to  dio  bard,  if  die  they  must,  back 
go  Hillmorton,  unable  to  withstand 
their  opponents'  desperateonslaughi 
It  will  indeed,  be  'hard  lines' if  the 
'whites'  are  unsuccessful  after  such 
a  resolute  attack;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  'stripes*  if 
they  have  to  succumb  at  the  last 
moment,  after  so  gallant  a  defence, 
Each  succeeding  scrummage  draws 
into  tnore  and  more  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  Hillmorton  quarters,  and 
already  have  their  back  players  re- 
tired behind  their  line  of  goal,  ferr 
vently  wishing  that  the  clock  would 
strike  and  relieve  them  from  their 
quandaryjtorthwith.  Steadily,  though 
the  'whites*  are  gaining  ground, 
they  have  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  order  to  keep  the  ball 
well  under  their  own  control,  for  if 
lacked  at  all  hard,  so  as  to  cross  the 
goat-lihe,  it  will  be  at  once  touched 
down  by  their  opponents1  'backs/ 
and  all  hopes  of  a  goal  for  Barby  on 
the  first  day  of  the  match  will  be 
dashed  to  the  ground    However. 
they  play  so  well  together '  forward, 
that  it  looks  very  much  as  If  they 
held  the  trump  Card,  for  the  scrum- 
mage succeeding  a  short  run  ty  one 
of  their  vigilant '  half-backs '  is  but 
some  eight  or  ten  yards  from  their, 
opponents'  territory,  and  right  well 
does  every  man  know  that  now  or 
never  is  the  time.    Straining  every 
muscle  to  the  utmost,  the  '  whites/, 
superior  it;  weight  or  will,  push, 
Hillmorton  jgraaualjy   backwards, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
scrummage.    In  Tain' do  the  'half- 
hacks'  add  their  weight— trie  whole 
mass  of  '  forwards '  surges  over  the' 
goal-line,  and  f nstaptly  a  cry  of '  My' 


banr<3axW6  half !'  tttmife  l*sif+ 
stifled  frw  therdenseet  past,  of  the 
crush.    The  scrummage  opens,  da* 
closing  the  ball,  lying  just  over  the 
lines,  and  two '  whites/  very  muddy 
ones..  <wl*o  had  tiyrown  themselves 
bodily  upon  it,  in  the  ant  of  regain^ 
ing  their.  Jeg%wWat  from  the  brdwd 
ofpantieg  players  there  rises  a-tbiefc 
steam  into  the  cold  evening  sift 
Barby,  on  the  very  hast  terms  with 
themselves,  withdraw  foern  the  goal* 
line,  and  stpetsh  out  in  a  long  line 
facing  the  island  goal,  which  is 
dimly  discernible  thorough  the  duett 
at  *  disfanee  of  some  five-ssd* 
twenty  yards.    The  'ioochhdown 
was  effected  within  a  very  few  paces 
of  the  goal  itself  and  with  such  a 
kicker  as  the  captain,  who  is  him* 
self  taking  out  the  ball,  *  goal  as 
almost  a  foregone  -conclusion.    To 
the  uninitiated  the  process- of  taking 
the  ball  out  after  a  'tench-down' 
seems  rather  eomplioafed,:  but  an  old 
hand  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  difficult  of  atjcomplishrnenfc 
The  Barby  caprtain  brings  the  ball 
up  to  the  line,  just  inside. which  be 
makes  a,  mark  with  his  heel,  and 
touches  it  with  the  ball.    He  therj, 
still  keeping  inside  the  line,retir€sa 
pace  or  two  from  his  nark— for 
from  this  his  opponents  nay  stretch 
out  and'  maul'  him  ^  they  can-** 
and  kicks  tie  ballgenily  off  bis  toe 
into  the'  hands  of  another  '  white/ 
who  is  standing  justotitaide  to  re- 
ceive it.    Vbjs  man  instantly,  makes 
a  mark  as  neav  to  goal  as  possible-, 
only  jnstin  time,  thongs*  for  two  or 
three  *  stripes  'charged  hist  the  too* 
ment  the  ball  left  the  captain's  toei 
From  this*  last  mark  the  tiro  Flyers 
proceed  strsigbftouttnto  the  ground; 
and  about  twenty  jrasds*  from  the 
line,  jhe  captain  makes  a  assail  nick 
in  the  turf,  for  the  reception  of  the 
ball.  OnalevelwiththfethfiBatby 
nlayexs  stand  in  lin&  Hilhnorton  in 
fyke  manner  being  -arrayed  at  then? 
ownjine  of  goal,  iritenfiy,  watching 
the  holder  of  the  bail.    He  wtthone 
knee  on  the  ground,  holds  it  jpst  idB 
the  grass,  waiting  lor  the  ticket1* 
sign,  pefor,e  grounding  it ,  At  this* 
moment  the  quarter  past  a»e  strikes, 
and  the  locking-rap  bell  toUe  on t  its) 
warning  ton  the  -suspension  of  play.  > 
,  The  placer  grounds,  the  ball  se+t 
curely  in  its  hole*  whence  .it. ri^w. 


A  Bi-jfi'li  at  li:i-fy. 


Btr.ii^lit  nnl  surely  from  Ibe  eap- 
liim-s  kirk  ,is  l«jtlt  ni.ii*  i-biiiye  f.*- 
M;:nl.  -  An  nmniRtaktiiMi?  piat  ia 
ffrifeti (1  liv  voeifcroua  upnhm-e  from 
llic  I1! 


in. 


s  that 


i:A  > 


liiavL-in  ai;d  spectators  ti  ri.frv.--ta 
1« jili  the  outer  and  ilie  inner  nuin. 
Ami  so  ends  my  tale  of  a  Kugby 

As  lormy  friend  awl  myself,  after 
disctiKtuup!  a  capital  dinner  at  t  ho 
'Three  Horseshoes,'  a  well-known 
En  fill j  hostelrie,  we  wet  off  for  tha, 
station  on  our  rct\im  to  town. 
\V liither  it  was  owing  to  tlio dinner, 
or  the  change  from  the  warm  room 
into  the  keen  air  I  know  not,  but  as, 


Pimply  ewciawJ  in  lbe-«roer  of  * 
lirxt-cliiNt  carriage,  I  wa»  wlur.d 
l^in.i"H-w;Lriis  tin.->i:t'li  the  <i;srk- 
m-^,  viMousof  foot  hall  scenes  fl.-ukd 
before  my  drowsy  eves,  aui  I 
'  tout-tat  the  battle  o'er  again.'  After 
a  splendid  tun,  I  found  mjsell 
'tackled'  jost  in  front  of  coal  l>t 
the  last '  liack-p  layer,'  aad  do  what 
1  would  I  muld  not  free  raysL'ir. 
Waxing  vigorous  in  my  eftorts  lo 
cwi|ie,  I  awoke,  and  lo!  Camden 
fetation  and  a  ticket  collector  shaking 
me  roughly  by  the  arm,  whilst  on 
ttieflo*  was  stretched  my  friend  in 
a  state  of  blissful  unconsciousness! 
By  that  time  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
call '  no  bide  '  and  a  hansom  cab. 
A.  G.  G. 
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THE  EDITORS  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

/HEN  ruddy  suns  in  russet  Aaze  expire, 

And  shortening  evenings  draw  us  round  the  fire ; 
When  falling  snowflakes  dull  the  sounds  without, 
And  bang  their  thick  white  curtains  all  about; 
"When  gloomy  days, with  dawnings  dim  and  drear, 
And  chilly  nights,  proclaim  the  dying  year  j—    ' 
Then  through  tlie  land  a  welcome  murmur  steals,         < 
And  this  glad  secret  the  glad  warmth  reveals — 
That  Christinas  comes,  our  troubles  to  assuage,     - 
"With  snowy  brow— like  goodly,  kind  Old  Age  I 


The  Editor's  Christmas  Greeting. 

Yes !  once  again  with  holly's  beadlets  bright* 
And  sacred  misletoeofbemes  white;  "  ' 

With  glossy  ivy-leave*  and  boughs  of  yew,      •    ■ 
Wall,  roof;  and  chimneypiece  we  deck  anew. 
Once  more  we  sing  with'  gratitude  and  mirth 

*  Glory  to  God — goodwill  and  peace  on  earth !' 

+  *  »  *  •       - 

»  *'  •  #  * 

Now,  pond'rous  packages,  of  wond'rons  weight 
And  vast  dimensions,  are  a  common  freight ; 
Now,  heavy  hampers,  bound  for  every  part 
Of  merry  England,  load  each  carrier's  cant;. 
And  oy*ter»barrels-t~endless  rows  to  scan  I— 
The  waggon  load,  or  crotf d  the  railway-tan ; 
For  every  Briton  to  his  numerous  friends, 
At  Christmas,  some  remembrance  ever  sends. 

Our  Christmas  present  in  this  book  behold, 
Sent  to  our  friends  and  lovers  manifold — 
Sent  to  the  Polar  silences  of  snow, 
Where  hampers  reach  not,  oysters  never  go ; 
To  east  and.  west,  to  north  and  south, — where'er 
An  £ng&sfe  heart  exists,  to  do  and  dare, 
Where  amid  Afric  sands  the  lion  roars, 
Where  endless,  winter  chains  t)ie  silent  shores. 
Where  smiles  the  sea  round  coral*isletB  bright, 
Where  Brahma's  temples  Sleep  hi  flowing  light,-* 
In  every  spot  where  England's  sons  may  roam, 
Our  welcome  page  shall  speak  to  them  of  Home  i 

■ 

Though  these  we  greet  upon  a  foreign  strand, 
We  seek  the  homesteads  of  dor  native  land ; 
To  every  hearth,  where  love  and  kindness  dwell, 
Our  Christmas  greeting  do  we  wait  as  well; 
In  lowly  homes,  in  grand  .baronial  halls, 
We  smue~~<with  holly  glistening  on  the  walls, 
Shout— with  the  blaring  logs  that  crack  and  roar, 
Laugh— with  the  light  that  dances  on  the  floor, , 
Speak— with  that  inner  voice  that  glads  the  soul, 
And  drop  a  blessing  in  the  flowing  bowL  , 

Then  pledge  us  deep!    And  when  the  toast  ye  drink, 
On  those,  who  labour  for  your  pastime,  think — 
Think  of  each  busy  brain,  each  cunning  hand, 
That,  for  your  merriment;  these  pages  planned,— 
Whose  zeal  and  toil  have  aided  us  to  fling 
Our  welcome  wreath  before  the  Christmas  King! 

*  God  bless  us  all  I'—twas  said  by  'Tiny  Tim'— 
In  bidding  you  good-bye,  well  copy  him  1 


& 


A  DREAD  CHBJSTJIAS  EVE  AT  SEA, 


^TICEBBY  CHRISTMAS!'  Ay, how 
111  sweet  the  word*  sound  when 
spoken  by  the  dear  lips  in  our  own  snug 
house  at  home,  with  its  bright,  cheerful 
look,  and  its  cosy  rooms  all  decorated 
with  evergreen*,  and  great;  ruddy, 
roaring  wood-flre  that  crackles  in  glee 
whenever  the  door  is  opened,  and  seems 
to  say  to  the  blustering  north  wind  thai 
nulling  in  causes  all  this  exoitement, 
'Gome  in,  come  in,  and  warm  yourself, 
yon  poor  trembling  wind  with  the  ice- 
strack  breath ;  come  in  and  be  Jolly  for 
onoe  in  a  way,  for  now  is  the  tune,  and 
this  is  the  place— this  happy,  joyful, 
cosy  Christmas  parlour !' 

Ay,  ay,  Christinas  is  indeed  a  merry 
and  a  jovial  time  for  all  df  tu  Who  have 
good  houses  over  our  heads,  and  good 
ores  to  keep  us  warm,  and  good  meat 
and  wine,  and  all  manner  of  comfort*  to. 
drive  away  all  nasty  thoughts  of  cold, 
and  hardship,  and  want ;  but,  oh !  how 
different  for  those  to  whom  it  comes  in 
misery,  pain,  and  sunering;  to  wan- 
derers in  our  own  or  foreign  lands;  to 
the  toil-worn  and  weather-beaten  mari- 
ners who  sail  the  wintry  seas ;  and  to 
the  many  many  thousands  who  have 
none  to  wish  them  a  'Merry  Christmas/ 
and  to  whom,  if  they  had,  the  words 
would  seem  to  be  but  mockery  and 
hitter  contempt. 

Many  a  merry  Christmas  have  I  seen, 
thank  God,  and  many  more  I  hope  to 
see;  but  I  have  also  seen,  in  my  time, 
Christmas  that  was  spent  in  hunger  and 
thirst  and  killing  cold;  Christens*  un- 
housed, under  a  burning  tropical  sun, 
that  mocked  all  efforts  to  avert  its 
deadly  strokes ;  Christmas  in  a  dreary 
hut  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  other 
human  beings,  when  anguish  and  honor 
and  dread  were  the  only  guests ;  but 
saddest  of  all  was  a  Christmas  Eve  spent 
in  a  howling  tempest,  on  board  a  mighty 
but  storm-strained  ship,  endeavouring 
by  the  light  of  a  closed  lantern  to  soothe 
the  last  agonies  of  a  dying  friend. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  brief,  sad  tale, 
and  thus  urge  you  to  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  in  your  career  of  pleasure,  and 
thank  your  Creator  for  your  jpresent 
blessings,  praying  at  the  same  time  fer 
those  poor  sufferers  whose  lot  it  is  at 
this  holy  season  to  drudge  on  in  toil, 
sod  care,  and  danger? 

8ome  few  years  ago,  then,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  returning  home,  after  years 
of  hard  service  in  India,  on  board  a 
hired  sailing  transport,  that  carried  the 
head-quarters  of  my  own  gallant  regi- 
mentk    On  the  morning  of  Ohristmai 


Eve  t  was  for  orderly  duty,  and  so  had 
to  turn  out  at  sfct  A.*.,  to  relieve  the 
officer  whose  watch  was  over  at  that 
hour*  and  came  up  on  the  poop  shivering 
and  growling,  and  in  anything  but  a 
festive  humour.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
on  deck  was  not  enlivening.  The  ship 
was  straining  under  single-reefed  top- 
Bailsvoo  the  starboard  tack,  and  lying  • 
over  very  mneh  from  the  force  of  half 
a  gale  of  wind  that  blew  from  the  S.8.E., 
accompanied  by  frequent  squalls  of  half- 
frozen  rain,  that  tendered  the  decks  so  • 
wist  and  greasy  that  walking  along  them 
was  attended  with  considerable  periL 
Two  men  were  at  the  wheel,  taking 
their  orders  from  the  first,  mate,  who, 
clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  bright  yellow 
waterproofs  and  -  sou-wester  cap  to 
tnatoh^Us  glint  beard,  of  much  the 
same  colour,  dripping,  sritia  wet— looked 
like  some  unknown  amphibious  animal, 
as  he  anxiously  peered  now  at  the  bin- 
nacle and  then,  in  the  face  of  the  driving 
sleet,  hard  to  windward.  Small  groups 
of  the  watch  otQUohed  at  intervals  under 
the  shelter  of  the  weather  bulwarks,  or 
tramped  moodily  up  and  down  with 
that  peculiar  rolling  gait  that  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  baiauce  (n  the  pitch- 
ing and  soiling  of  a  ship  during  a  strong 
breeze.  Forward,  the  steward,  cook, 
and  butcher  were  endeavouring  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties,  with  the 
assistance  of  such  volunteers  as  made  it 
a  point  to  stand  well  with  those  func- 
tionaries, who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
occasionally  improve  their  favourites' 
rations  with  some  little  welcome  ad- 
dition. Everything  looked  damp,  un- 
comfortable, and  dreary,  ana  I  thought 
with  a  amvev  of  the  oontrsat  that  would 
be  afforded  if  I  were  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  my  own  snug  home  in  fair 
England,  where,  1  well  knew,  all  would 
be  pleasant,  gay,  and  comfortable  on 
this  mormnsj,  no  matter  what  weather 
might  prevail. 

Independently,  ten*  of  the  immediate 
ciranmatanees9our  position  .was  anything 
but  safe  and  assured.  The  good  ship 
'Emperor'  had  encountered  for  the  last 
ten  days  uninterrupted  bad  weather, 
and  had  lost  many  spars  and  much  can- 
vas, which  she  could  ill  spare ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  sky  had  been  so  very  thick 
and  cloudy  that  no  observation  had 
been  taken,  and  we  were  in  consequence 
in  the  utmost  anxiety  as  to  our  true 
position  on  the  chart  The 'Emperor' 
unfortunately  was  built  of  iron,  with  her 
lower  masts  and  heavier  spars  of  steel, 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  eom- 

B  a 
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pass  (but  the  captain  and  hie  mates 
were  el  Bays  mistaken  in  their  compu- 
tation nf  onr  whereebouht  by  tbe  disd 
reckoning.  Tbe  last  ofcserviitiiin  hail 
placed  us  fifty  niih»ao«th  of  Oape  bit, 
Mary,  in  JeaJsgaaear,  nd  it  was  row 
surmised  thai  we  moot  be  ruouine;  too 
clow  to  be  ouaafsrtafele  to  Case  Logallas, 
or  the  mDcb-dreaded  Good  Hove. 

There  waa  a  good  deal  of  illness  on 
board,  for  the  constitutions  of  many, 
enfeebled  by  the  climate  of  India,  uoukl 
not  stand  the  cold  and  haidahip  thai  we 
now  axparnneBd,  und  mora  loan  one 
haansvKifc- enclosed  tody  had  bean  klip- 

Soiw  the  gimgnwy,  while  lha  tMi 
I  in  the  faces,  and  nnsteadiod  tbe 
legs  of  Borrowing;  comrades,  who  listened 
ia  bitter  grief  to  tbe  touching  words  of 
tbe  buriel-eervice.  Altogether  onr  an- 
ticipationa  of  Clinstnku  were  most 
gloomy,  mul  m  tbe  '  raws '  Bounded, 
■uid  the  soldiers  came  tumbling  up  on 
deck,  I  could  mirk  on  the  countenances 
of  tatut  a  saddened  and  hopeless  sort  of 
expression,  a*  (hey  glanced  hurriedly  to 
windward,  ami  perceived  that  aa  jet 
there  was  hut  little  cnande  uf  the 
neather  abating.  > 

Fur  myself  there  wns  an  additional 
sorrow,  that  weil-uigh  weighed  me 
down,  in  the  illness,  which  I  onuld  no 
longer  conceal  from  myetlf,  wacoij.arUr- 
bearing  to  a  watery  grave  use -who  bad 
been  to  me  a  companion  an&eluse  friend 
during  manj  a  trying  day.  Frank 
Mai  ton  had  Buffered  dnJedfuUv  in  India 
from  oonatant  illness,  which  bad  gra- 
dually culi ui iiiiled  in  rbrurairtic  fever, 
the  never- ceasing  pain  of  which  had 
quite  broken  him  down,  and  turned  the 
bine-black  hair  and  long  beattnp  iron- 
grey,  and  thia  in  a  powerfufcjotiug  man  . 
uetyoteight-anrl-twimty.  TheWdksl 
board  at  Bombay  bad  offered  to  send 
Frank  home  overland,  but  he  was  in 
mob,  pain  that  be  could  not  bear  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  am)  pre- 
ferred to  esaae  with  lb,  and  tako  his 
chance  of-flBfc  or -death  ^onpjBt.  hia 
trusted  comrades ;  and  I  tbtaght  now, 
with  a  sharp  pang,  of  how  I  had-  more 
or  leaa  induced  him  to  adopt  this  course. 
For,  the  last  week. or  ao.he  had  been 
yery  much,  worse,  the  cold  south-east 
gate  bringing  bin  sufferings  to  a  climax, 
audi  Bueett,  our  doctor,  liercUy  Itoped 
thai,  lha  poor  fellow  .would  survive 
ores  Christiana  Day.  . .    . 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  by  break- 
fast time  tbe  decks  bad  born  swept  afler 
a  fashion,  and  the  shivering  women,  and 
children  brought  up,  much .  against 
"    V  will,  to  enable  (I*  men  to  clean 

it  of  toe  way. 


the  usual  parade  of  all  hands  was  hf-M. 
and  the  men  wero  drawn  up  In  tun 
tanks  on  tbe  troop-deck,  holding  on  by 
long  ropea  that  ran  bum  end  to  end. 
while  we  ofteera  and  Ute  doctor  elwi- 
gsred  and  rolled  along  in  moat  undig- 
nified naatdon,  examining  moat  eloatly 
into  tbe  cleanliness  and  appeasaace  ot 
every  man.  This  ray  naoeesary  duty 
over,  I  had  a  short  time  to  myself,  aa>l 
went  down  to  poor  Malta'*  cubia  for  a 
nit 

Sitting  against  the  dew,  I  found 
Simpson,  Frank's  old  Scutch  servant, 
who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  only 
■hook  Jan  bead,  and  touted  in  nay  eyes 
with  a  hopeless  glance  as  be  rose  t-> 
admit  me.  dome  days  previously  I  had 
bad  the  wooden  berth  in  the  cabin 
removed,  and  a  I 
effort 


onlyd. 
tin  o: 
with, 

while 
Crept  i 
mock; 
feeble 
Sam,  I 


over.  I  caul  myself. 
you  know ;'  Ibis  with  a  sad  smile,  as  the 
idea  seemed  to  tickle  him;  '  bat  I  want 
so  to,  tell  ber,  8am,  bow  tony  I  am  for 
all  (be  pain  mid  trouble  t  bare  given 
per,  and  to  beg  her  pardon, ,  Tve  Been 
a  bod  son,  I  fi-ar— a  bad  man— and  I 
deserve  all  this  and  more  ;  but.  oh.Saai ! 
If  I  could  only  live  a  little,  to  see  bei 
once  more— and  my  darling  afstcrs^-my 
darling  little  suiter* ;  arid  to  kiss  them. 
and  to,  look  on  their  dear  faces  before  I 
die.'  And,  the  poor  falkiw  moaned  with 
grief  and  pain,  and  the  tears  garnered 
Julie  largo  black- eyes.'  "    *" 

1  soothed  him  U  well  MM  I  totU— 
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epokehspefatty  df  hiagettinn;  arer  taWj       asfciwpil^thinhintr.bf.wbsA  .iwickeJ 
rttick— -at  the  ohimc«  of  tie  TMntlun      Wrekoki  :1. 'huaiMm  when   wall  sad 


braking,  and  toi  pleasant  aom<< 
oawe  ibimg  towarni  »ad  timer  tiim-tof 
tb*>  holy  Ciwimnu-  Ihiie.  when  «a 
sh«.k)  be  alow  in  «ha  <eMoM  «f  the 
wnTlrtftrttWi-ominn;  of  tan  Lord,  «nd 
of the  hops,  and  fevafehelAhaahMum  en 
tssioerejv 


•«•,>■« 


[.iffi  n 


»!■■  In 


hope  for  life, — I  don't    A  nun  kdowa 

whBO  hfeVdjtag,/ and'  I 'know.it-itOw. 
J IV  nut  ihat  *ia  knootarrtenpiiflnd 
ewxa  I  'nor  remni«d  tob^'hoping.  i  m 
uft'nwrcyj    :On,flaJu,it^  n6t-.»£»i)ut> 


■Mn  at  <  anahof  hott«V— nBi— and  ■  those.  I 

M  .  uitet  sow  an* i  rooto— -my  ■  rpder 
mothw-mj  pW*  mnthet  I'jatdihe'MeA*: 
^casfieoYaumy  to.*«*iftod mo»u.  n„„ 
.1 .  ( Vluuev^k*  •<  obm;  Utem,  mdwi  4m't 
excite  ^mnjaoli'  Hi  mH. .?  jam  know, 
M*Bkilft,««<*«lgU,«idw««nM(Jltipa 

Mai<he  pati™t,BBwn,(f,tln,  wont  emoeo. 
lAad  i  yous  ■  tautasnv  fflfcaaay  jMt ert&er, 
yaw  i  knees;  JbwM  leenj  law*  r  will  i  JatgrtB 

sn;  fettle  wito^eas^then..  waeiaotfeiaw. 
lnlth>,t,lftnd.>rt«4a«U:lLabk>..tarlit.:r 
Ifenaam 


jou.  liavo   U*Q  A  beiLer  sun,. it  tetter 
man  than   uuj.of  us  have  been,  arid  I 
on!  j  wiii  I  V)U  a  quarter  »a  good;  but 
now,!  must  Jeave  you  far  a  little.' 
.•Why?    Are  you  on  :duty  7    Ah,  1 

see  your  aaali  un,'  lie,  Bfti  J,  as  be  noticed 
that  mark  of  the  orderly  officer.  'Well, 
tome  boob  when  you  can;  I  wnnt  to  nay 
luU  of  things  to  jou,  and  send  soma 
manages.  And  perhaps,' — this  with  a 
wistful  look— 'and  perhaps  you  could 
read  me  some  prayers.  Sam  if  you  don't 
mind  much.'  "•- 


when" leafing  the  cabin;  and,  indeed, 
011  mounting  to  the  poop  I  found  that, 
fitt  from  lessening,  the  gala  mu  un- 
doubtedly on  the  increase. 

I  liiiil  hut  time  for  one  anxious  look 
at  tho  lowering,  threatening  horizon, 
when  the  bugle  summoned  me  to  the 
moat  unpleasant  of  all  my  duties— super- 
intending the  issue  of  thi  day'*  rations 


^_  •         ft 
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to  the  troops.  Mating  the  best  of  my 
way  along  the  slippery  deck,  clinging 
to  the  rigging,  ends  of  ropes,  casks,  and 
guns — now  rolling  away  to  leeward 
amongst  the  surly,  scowling  soldiers; 
anon  driven  amidst  a  group  of  women, 
who  sat  cuddling  their  children  for 
mutual  warmth— saying  myself  from 
falling  down  the  gaping  hatchways  in 
an  almost  miraculous  maimer,  I  at  length 
gained  the  break  of  the  fo'kstle,  under 
which  the  butcher  and  his  mates  were 
holding  on,  and  waiting  my  arrival  to 
open  the  beef  and  pork  casks.  *  Go  on/ 
was  my  brief  order,  as  I  secured  myself 
in  the  weather  rigging  of  the  foremast, 
and  prepared  to  spend  an  almost  in- 
tolerable hour  and  a  halt 

The  Tile  stench  thai  emanates  from 
a  cask  of  juuk  or  pork,  when  the  top  is 
first  knocked  off,  is  most  overpowering, 
but  to-day,  somehow,  it  seemed  worse 
than  ever,  and  many  of  the  orderlies 
were  quite  sick,  as  they  staggered  away 
with  the  rations  of  their  mess  to  deposit 
them  in  the  cook's  coppers.  The  men 
seemed  unaccountably  depressed,  and 
none  of  the  sly  jokes,  minor  witticisms, 
or  larking  humour,  with  which  the 
issue  of  rations  on  a  fine  day  was  usually 
marked,  displayed  themselves,  while,  to 
make  matters  more  uncomfortable,  every 
now  and  then  the  vessel  shipped  a  huge 
'  green  sea '  that  drenched  us  all 
thoroughly,  besides  washing  numbers 
off  their  legs  into  the  lee  scuppers, 
.  whence  they  picked  themselves  up, 
swearing  savagely  at  the  hurts  and 
v  bruises  tuey  had  sustained. 

This  disgusting  duty  performed,  I 
had  to  descend  to  the  troop-deck,  and 
visit  the  hospital — inspect  every  hole 
and  ooroer  amongst  the  men's  tables 
and  hammocks,  to  insure  their  perfect 
cleanliness — visit  the  prison,  and  women's 
quarters  for  the  same  purpose,  and  per- 
form numberless  other  unpleasant  duties 
that  occupied  much  time. 
.  'How  do  you  find  Maltou  to-day, 
Biasett  ?*  I  inquired,  meeting  the  doctor 
below. 

'Sinking  fast,  poor  fellow/  he  an- 
swered ;  '  it's  all  up  with  him,  I  fear. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  think  hell  live  till 
night* 

.  •  Good  God  I  Can  nothing  more  be 
done  for  him?*  said  I,  greatly  shocked ; 
for  my  mind  was  not  prepared  for  so 
speedy  a  death;  'nothing,  at  least,  to 
alleviate  the  awful  pain  V 

'.No,  there's  nothing  more  to  do  for 
him.  And  the  pain  will  probably  be 
deadened  some  hours  before  he  goes  oft 
— Now,  stop  steady,  will  you  T  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  coolly  sapped  a  lancet 
Into  a  huge  swelling  In  the  jaw  of  a 


soldier,  who  howled  again  under  me 
operation. 

I  hastened  up,  intending  to  go  sad 
see  poor  Frank,  and  read  some  prayen 
to  him  during  the  time  that  would*  in- 
tervene before  the  men's  dinner  would 
demand  my  presence.  On  the  poop, 
Surrounded  by  our  colonel  and  some 
other  officers,  the  captain  stood,  with 
the  quadrant  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  had  been  vainly  essaying  to  'take 
the  sun,'  and  looting  very  much  dis- 
composed at  his  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  his  ship's  position  in  such  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood. 

'This  will  never  do,  Mr.  Chaplin/ 1 
heard  him  say  to  the  first  mate ;  '  uV 
breeze  is  rapidly  freshening  to  a  gsk 
Best  go  about,  I  think,  eh?* 

•Ay,  ay,  sirT  answered  the  mate, 
'  we'd  better.  The  ship  must  be  running 
close  on  to  Legull&s  now  if  the  dead 
reckoning • 

'  Damn  tlie  dead  reckoning,  sir  I  what' * 
the  use  of  dead  reckoning  in  an  infernal 
Old  iron  pot  like  this?— Oh,  Mr. Dash' 
— turning  to  me — *  I'm  going  to  put  the 
ship  about ;  please  get  your  watch  to 
their  proper  places.' 

•Call  the  watch  f  AH  others  below  f 
I  roared  from  the  poop  rait  The  men 
instantly  obeyed. 

*  Bun  forward,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  me 
those  lubbers  handle  the  sheets  smartly, 
will  ye?'  said  tbe  captain. 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir/  replied  the  mate,  leaving 
the  poop  and  making  his  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  foremast,  whence  km  voice 
presently  hoarsely  bellowed.  'All  ready 
for'ardr 

'Beady  about  T  shouted  the  captain, 
followed  by,  'Helm  a-lee !— Tada  and 
Bheets  f— Mainsail,  haul  f  and  with  two 
or  three  tremendous  kicks  that  shiterwl 
through  her  whole  frame,  the  mighty 
ship  obeyed  her  helm,  and  her  sails 
soon  filling,  bounded  away  on  the  oppo- 
site tack. 

'I  think  he's  off  hfe  head,  sir,' 
whispered  the  old  Scotch  servant,  is  I 
entered  Malton's  cabin,  when  the  shore 
job  was  concluded ;  'he  screamed  dread- 
ful when  the  ship  tacked,  and  be'i 
been  muttering  ever  since  about  h« 
mlnnie.' 

4  Kammy,  dear  mammy,  TU  be  good 
if  you'll  not  be  *  out  "with  me,  I  will 
indeed,  mammy ;  and  it  was  Bueey  that 
pulled  all  your  pretty  flowers  T  nmtr 
tered  the  poor  fellow's  plaintrve,  wear 
voice,  as  I  looked  info  the  hammock 
wherein  he  swung,  lying  on  his  back 
and  half  dreaming,  half  raving.  1 
thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  him,  and 
sat  down  cm  the  sea-chest,  taming  over 
the  leaves  of  the  prayer-book,  to  ft» 
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something  suitable  to  read  when  he 
should  desire  it  But  now  he  was  very 
quiet,  and  only  moaned  at  intervals,  or 
whispered  to  himself  of  things  that  had 
happened  long,  long  ago,  and  which 
seemed  principally  to  refer  to  his  home, 
and  his  mother  and  two  dear  sisters,  who 
were  never  more  to  see  that  manly 


Presently  I  was  summoned  to  visit 
the  men's  dinners,  and  to  superintend 
the  issue  of  the  grog  afterwards—always 
a  fertile  source  of  dispute  and  grumbling 
— and  I  got  quite  angry  over  the  sense- 
less complaints  the  men  made*  which 
sickened,  while  they  saddened  more  and 
store,  my  mind,  already  sinking  with 
abtow  for  my  friend. 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a 
regular  gale,  which  whistled  and  roared 
through  the  straining  cordage  with  a 
-weird,  unearthly  sound.  The  ship  was 
running  under  almost  bare  poles,  the 
Jata  and  mixen  top-sails,  close  reefed, 
being  the  only  canvas  set ;  and  yet,  even 
with  this  small  show  of  sail,  she  lay 
over  so  much  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  could  make  my 
way  along  the  sloping  deck,  that  leant 
*t  such  an  angle  towards  the  raging 
sea  that  I  momentarily  feared  we  should 
he  on  our  beam-ends.  Four  men  were 
pom  stationed  at  the  wheel,  and  it  took 
All  their  strength  to  steer  the  ship. 
Host  of  the  crew  were,  aloft,  furling  the 
,  jnain  top-sail,  which  flapped  and  flut- 
tered in  such  a  wild  manner  as  threatened 
to  jerk  the  hands  off  the  ice-cold  yard. 
In  the  cuddy,  to  which  I  presently 
descended  for  dinner,  all  was  confusion 
.  And  dismay.    Such  of  the  ladies  as  had 

.  courage  to  leave  their  berths  were  crying 
and  wailing  with  fright,  and  encourag- 
ing, by  their  example,  the  poor  little 
children  in  their  terror.     My  brother- 

'  officers  were  cool  and  collected*  and  en- 
„  dea vowed,  as  well  as  the  terrific  rolling 
and  pitching  would  permit,  to  snatch 
hasty  scraps  of  food.  Above  all  the 
howling  of  the  storm  ruled  supreme, 
interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  a 
wild  scream  from  forward*  and  the  con- 
stant and  dismal  groaning  of  the  nigs 
and  other  live  stock,  who  added  their 
melancholy  noise  to  the  turmoil.  Begu- 
Jar  dinner  under  these  circumstances 
was  impossible,  and  we  could  only 
hurriedly  swallow  such  morsels  as 
readiest  came  to  hand,  and  could  be 
most  quickly  disposed  of.  To  add  to 
the  dreariness  ox  the  meal,  now  and 
again  poor  Malton's  voice  sounded  from 

,  has  cabin,  in  entreaty,  in  expostulation, 
and  at  tunes  in  fierce  rage,  as  memories 
of  early  days  and  bygone  events  swept 
aver  hi  disordered  brain. 


When  this  miserable  attempt  at 
dinner  was  over,  I  sat  tor  some  tune  at 
the  cuddy  table,  discussing  with  some 
of  my  more  intimate  chums  our  present 
situation,  and  the  sad  end  to  which 
Frank  Mai  ton  seemed  rapidly  hastening. 
He  was  an  immense  favourite  with  our 
whole  mess,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
of  us  who  had  not  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  some  actual  service 
rendered.  He  had  attached  himself  to 
all  by  the  simple  unselfishness  of  his 
character — a  quality  somewhat  rare 
amongst  men  of  the  world — and  now 
that  he  was  going  from  us,  nought  but 
unmitigated  sorrow  prevailed.  To  me 
personally  he  was  very  much  attached, 
and  had  at  one  time  saved  my  life  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own,  while  he  had 
at  all  times  displayed  an  affection  for 
and  confidence  in  me,  which  had  gained 
him  my  heartfelt  love.  Wild  he  had 
been,  as  which  of  us  had  not?  out 
never  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  was 
the  thought  of  some  youthful  follies 
and  trifling  excesses  that  now  disturbed 
the  calmness  of  his  dying  hours.  Man- 
fully had  he  atoued  for  these  early 
faults,  and  long  before  this  grievous 
illness  had  made  him  its  prey  he  had 
quite  repented  and  reformed  his  life, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  regi- 
ment for  a  sincere,  practical  Christian. 
This  dreadful  rheumatic  fever— of  which 
the  constant,  never-dying  pain  cannot 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  its  ravages—had  attacked  him 
.first,  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  had 
soon  pulled  to  pieces  a  constitution 
already  sorely  tried  by  the  deadly 
climate  of  Central  India. 

•He  is  asking  for  ye,  sir,*  whispered 
Simpson,  as  he  rolled  against  me  in  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  '  I  think  he's 
a  bit  easier,  and  don't  seem  in  such  pain 
like,'  continued  he,  as  I  rose  to  follow 
him:  'maybe  he'll  come  round  after 
all.' 

4  No  hops,  Simpson,'  I  sadly  replied, 
as  the  words  of  the  doctor  recurred  to 
my  memory;  and  the  tears  welled  up 
in  the  faithful  servant's  eyes  at  my  de- 
spairing answer. 

'Ah,  Sam, dear  old  fellow!  I'm,  so 
glad  you're  come ;— but  I  hope  you've 
had  your  dinner?' 

4  Yes,  such  as  it  was,  with  all  this 
rolling,  and  tumbling,  and  smashing  of 
crockery/  I  answered,  trying  to  be 
cheerful,  now  that  Frank  seemed 
stronger  an4  better  than  when.  I  had 
last  seen  him ;  'you're  not  in  such  pain 
as  you  were,  are  you  T 

'Oh,  no;  not  in  such  pain:,  that 
seems  to  be  dying  away,— and  I'll  soon 
follow  it    But  Tm  weaker,  Sam;   a 
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t*>~  T*-<  ncv*i  a:-<  '-,  t  *o  its  w*»r»%  **r-l 
t:  »  **■»«  n:>..t  rjjne  d-wu  hi  :Ls  ;'_rr 

t~t»l  i?  *  i"?  it  L'me^ii.  bui  wi*  qu.**» 
ula>  v*  tjo  so.  and  lay  back  ra  :~~ 
*w.i:£-  .*  temraock  so  exhaua^-d  u.st  I 
!**:■*-' I  *  **.<  caii^rts  hst  c^ra^.  f 
«.  ^1  i*>  S-n.p*  n.  said  w)tf^  he  hrM 
hl"3  -7>  as  w> .'  aj.  !•  <?  c.vs1  i,  I  nwui^d 
to   z*".  a   *-ttlc   ■-!  tirparnc  d   *i   i  w 

c»m-.  ;•  r.il'*^.  *n  i  i.e  f«j»t^J  s-irv-u^.  i»> 
eperik.  a:j  1  br--j2v»i  of  n-e  u>  raiii  L:ru 

Bat  t*w  it  >.i«i  l-^vwr>e  ♦jiit*r  «]i*k. 
art*!  w!!7!*1  S:n,  '^■•i  w:ig  ji.r»e  to  pr.-^^rv 
a  li^ht..  F.^iiik  t...k«*J  to  m*»  in  a  l.^w, 
n^crt  voice,  an  1  *jvve  me  mi'mte  dlrvc- 
♦loos  coi.feriini:  many  nia'ten*  to  be 
carried  «nt  »i"ut  Ki^de.ah.  *And,  Saiiu 
pleaee  ?f»  t»>  ipv  *J»?ur  o',«l  h'^nie,  ary!  t»-ll 
tli^m  a\H  a!o«t  m«?  \v>nr*:if.  I  c*.»iM 
uot  taar  ti >?in  to  tl.ink  thai  I  di^I 
;*?  >ne  a:vi  unlupj'.y  in  tins  iri!d  a-a. 
1VJI  mother  I  was  r»*si2"n"<i.  and  di*l 
hopinsr  onJy  in  my  Ut-deooier ;  and  give 
her.  and  mv  dirlin?,  darling  a'steni  mv 
last  love.  And.  ob,  Sam!  don't  forsret 
me  wlwn  Fm  gone  : — and  yoa'll  tnko 
care  of  old  C^rlo,  won't  yon?'  Thia 
waa  a  favourite  dog  which  he  wna  bring- 
ing home.  •  There,  there,  don't  cry, 
dear  old  boy/  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
woramiiali  tenderness  and  uoothing  that 
I  may  never  for^t;  'don't,  now:  it 
makes  me  w>  »ny.  Ah,  it's  00  dark. 
laitT1i^?htyet?, 

I  told  Iiioi  it  vas,  and  tliat  Simpson 
bad  gone  for  a  light. 

4 Poor  Simpson!  he's  as  foolish  as 
you  in  being  sorry  for  me ;  ,a*<l  I'm  so 
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*\  i^xi  x-  ^^>c,  tvie  voim  Fr»id 
fr^4at-»l  I-^-ti.'v.  aiai  as  eey»  ■ia,-i 
w-ar-  -i  n.TUt'rinr  *  Tru-%  tiiie%*  •: 
f^**-  :  '^.••*  «L  ;:  aiP^'tr-i  Lim  »«*, 
n-.:  1  .;  i».-t  he  d-ae»i  .-<t  tiid  a-t  *•-• 
«*t  .  i  r  »  wl  .**-.  5>uL,  ia  that  tam-L'. 
ca  4-i :  t»  it  "•:;!  :i2t  U«e  a».nn  rxc*i *al 
b.r»f.d  u»n..^:h  u-e  riaj^ns,  and  li'. 
«r««t  ehm  cTjjBcii  tol  owhvi  *si 
k-  k*i  *>  tW^-^mtr  }y  Bi>3er  the  fcea^T 
rrv-n  i»^«s  t:jd  fctruiJk  h<r  ever  sol 
r.^A.j,  H  *t  I  fovred  mors  fisaa  <xk*i 
;r><n  his  imr^„  txlity,  tbar  j»or  Frsti* 
^rae  :kad.  Bat.  00;  oeea«iooaJly  I 
cosild  *^e  tl  e  lips  move,  aa  iinauns  tr 
rivi-^  of  h>*  bom*,  aod  <sf  India,  ae«. 
hr>  hiV  vith  04  for  years  past  drinVd 
t:  p  nj;i  !oi  ta^i,  fciwl  a4  time*  vc 
utiered. 

it  was  a  dread  saai*  Unit  email  cattr. 
and  tie  re«xxl«otwo  of  ft  can  never fc 
edas>^i  from  my  soczaoty.  I  seem  U> 
s*e  it  now :  the  four  white-  sraBt  1  om: 
rcntd  vidi  aocontrevoonU  aad  Tartoos 
<  -t  er  artides— bera  a  red  coat  and  aatfc, 
ti..?r^  his  sword  and  fenlnr,  wr- 
iuouatt'J  by  the  heavy  helmet*  a  holrf^l 
a  little  ehelf  of  books,  and  on  father 
&;d«*  of  die  stqaII  lookin^-|rlass  that  ovtf - 
hun^tbewa&hing  stand  twt>photogtayas 
— anw  of  bis  mother,  and  tha  «Uiar  ^ 
hM>  fair  «rirlt.  with  Frank's  own  swiel> 
winnins:  smile,  that  showed  Iheaa  to  h- 
hUsL»ter&  The  floor  was  lumbered  with 
bulloxjt-tnmks,  boxes,  boota,  and  Ok 
great  sea-chest  on  which  I  sat,  while, 
occupying  the  centre,  swBne  vii>WnUy 
to  and  fro  the  hanunock;  aEm  wime 
ooaivo  canvas  sides  was  vktUe  the  tain, 
handsome  face,  channelled  and  satmed1 
with  the  deep  farrows  eat  by  constant 
pain,  and  affording  a  fearful  rebef  to 
tie  long,  iron-grey  beard,  while  tfce 
snow-white,  transparent  hands  p1tivk<d 
nervously  at  tlie  clothes;  and  over  all 
the  dull  glare  of  the  closed  lantern  sbed 
a  yellow,  dismal,  ghastly  light    ~ 

Looking  at  my  watoK  I  ftsmd  it  vas 
nearly  eight    o'clock,  siid   calling  hi 
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Simpson,  who  waa  sobbing  outside,  I 
told  him  to  call  me  or  Dr.  Bissett  if 
there  was  any  change,  and  went  out 
into  the  cuddy. 

The  lamp  swinging  oyer  the  cuddy- 
table  gave  but  a  dim  sombre  light,  and 
hardly  rendered  distinctly  risible  the 
faces  of  our  colonel  and  some  other 
officers,  who,  with  the  captain,  were 
anxiously  studying  the  chart  The  face 
of  the  latter  bore  a  peculiarly  agitated 
expression,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  much  more  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  ship  than  he  chose  to  say.  From 
the  cabin  doors  that  opened  off  the 
cuddy  many  a  poor  lady's  pallid  face 
peered  fearfully  out,  as  if  trying  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  our  alarming  situation ; 
but  on  being  noticed,  was  quickly  with- 
drawn. Indeed,  the  oonauct  of  the 
ladies  was  admirable,  and  they  were 
quite  calm  and  collected  now,  bearing 
out  a  theory  I  had  long  since  formed, 
that  women,  when  nice  to  face  with  real 
danger,  are  quite  as  courageous,  if  not 
more  so,  than  men. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  speculative 
theories,  and  as  I  followed  the  captain 
up  on  to  the  poop,  I  found  that,  unless 
prompt  action  was  taken,  or  an  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  wind  occurred, 
a  fearful  catastrophe  must  ensue.  The 
gale  was  now  at  its  very  highest,  and 
the  ship  laboured  and  strained  fearfully, 
and  seemed  to  be  unable  to  rise  to  the 
tremendous  billows  that  ever  and  anon 
struck  and  swept  over  her  with  a  noise 
as  of  thunder. 

The  captain  was  in  a  dreadful  state. 
He  talked  of  cutting  away  the  masts; 
but  when  he  remembered  that  they 
were  of  iron,  he  seemed  quite  in  de- 
spair, and  at  his  wits'  end.  What  a  fear- 
ful Christmas  Eve  it  was  I 

*  It  cant  last,  sir,  it  can't  last !  One 
of  those  cursed  iron  masts  must  so  soon, 
and  tear  the  whole  side  out  of  the  ship, 
or  else  shell  founder!'  be  bellowed  in 
my  ear,  as  we  stood  lashed  in  the  wea- 
ther mizen  rigging.  The  only  re- 
maining sail — the  close-reefed  fore-top- 
sail— now  split  with  an  appalling  cracK, 
and  was  in  a  moment  torn  into  a  thou- 
sand ribbons ;  and  just  then  the  mate 
sounded  eight  bells,  and,  from  below, 
the  shrill,  uncertain  notes  of  'tattoo,' 
which  the  bugler  tried  to  blow,  were 
heard  even  through  the  awful  din  of  the 
tempest. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  down,  but 
presently  I  found  myself  on  the  troop- 
deck,  and  hearing  from  the  precise 
■ergeant-major  that  all  was  'correct' 
below.  It  was  a  strange  sight  that 
met  my  view  as  I  looked  down  the  long 
▼ista  of  the  'tween  decks.    Two  swing- 


ing lamps,  one  at  either  end,  only  suf- 
ficed to  dimly  shadow  forth  the  forms  of 
the  men  who  were  standing,  sitting,  or 
rolling  about  the  deck,  and  of  those  who 
were  already  lying  in  their  hammocks, 
that  swung  violently  with  every  bound 
of  the  mighty  ship.  Occasionally  a 
shrill  cry  from  one  of  the  poor  little 
children,  or  a  low  moaning  wail  from  a 
frightened  woman  could  be  heard,  but 
otherwise  all  were  quiet. 

I  hurried  back,  as  well  as  the  pitch- 
ing would  permit,  to  poor  Frank's  cabin, 
hardly  expecting  to  find  him  alive. 
But  he  was ;  awaiting  my  coming  with 
glaring  eyes,  that  shone  like  electric 
sparks  in  the  dimness. 

'  Oh,  Sam  I  I  have  had  such  a  plea- 
sant dream,'  he  eagerly  said,  as  I 
entered ;  *  and  all  the  pain  is  quite 
gone,  and  I  feel  bo  strong  f  Is  the  ship 
quieter  ?  I  don't  feel  bo  tossed  now,  or 
hear  the  wind  and  sea  so  much.' 

I  told  him,  God  pardon  me,  that  the 
gale  was  lessening. 

'Ah,  I'm  glad. — And  I  dreamt  of 
Christmas  Eve  at  home — six  years  ago. 
Isn't  this  Christmas,  Sam  ?' 

'Yes,  Frank,  dear;  think  of  Christ- 
mas, when  our  Redeemer  waa  born  for 
us,'  I  whispered. 

'  Ay,  Christmas  Eve— Christmas  Eve 

— I  know,  I  know— and '    After  a 

pause,  during  which  he  muttered  to 
himself-—'  Oh,  yes  I  well  be  so  happy, 
shan't  we  Rosy  ?  —  Where's  Cany? 
Oh,  I  forgot ;  gone  down  to  the  lodge 
with  mother;— and  Rosy,  where'a — oh, 
Sam,  is  it  you?  I  thought  it  was 
mother.  Was  I  asleep,  Sam?*  And  so 
the  dear  fellow  rambled  on,  raving  and 
dreaming,  and  talking  of  home—  always 
of  home.  He  spoke  most  of  Christmas 
—merry  Christmas,  as  he  called  it,  and 
talked  of  some  happy  seenes  that  had 
evidently  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
and  which  had  occurred  when  he  and  I 
were  last  at  his  dear  mother's  house, 
during  the  holy  season,  when  all  was 
mirth  and  joy  and  Christian  gladness 
with  us. 

It  broke  my  heart  to  bear  him. 

'Do  you  remember  Carry  and  you,9 
he  continued,  '  falling  through  the 
ioe  ?  and  how  funny  you  looked,  all  wet 
and  half-frozen,  and  mother  made  you 
go  home  and  change ;  and  it  was  cold, 
oh,  so  cold; — is  it  cold  now,  Carry? 
Let's  go  in  to  the  fire ;  I'm  so  cold  I'  and 
he  shivered  all  over. 

I  felt  his  feet — they  were  as  those  of 
a  corpse.  I  made  Simpson,  who  sat 
sobbing  and  crying  like  a  woman,  chafe 
them,  as  well  as  the  swinging  of  the 
hammock  would  permit,  and  leant  over 
to  whisper,  'Frank,  dear,  it's  indeed 
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Chriatiiiae-tiine,  when  Ch^wa*  IMS '?<&*£&  ASUnd  to  bear  them  bebw 
to  aave  ni^— to  live,  and  die,  thai  we     myself, 

might  be  redeem**/'  WonH  ytfnthiak    '^Wfeiel^^'ll^-iMpUl  we  laid 
cfthia,  Frank  P    •     -  '  •"      '  tlw^'fn  tlm  btmka^vthJdoctor'sdirec- 

'Ye^  yee;  the  Saviour  irfgodeVtiow'  'TttaVatttf  I Irttfei'triHE  to  Malton's 
good  to  ine;— and  at  church;' Fremfea**  "  cattnVft  try««^<e*!inUhn  bitter  agony 
ber,  it  was  written  up^-aH  in  ^teen1"  tfii^iiA^  ^le«j«i%4>lievet  Uved 
things  and  red  berries-~4t  *a»  wrote*  »♦  ^QFatpiioft'toA  iaeeiffesta  light,  and 
—what  was  written,  mother?  I'Jbrfcet  <  wis*  ieatagoVer  the*  tofer/imate  body  of 
—what— where— oh.  notfaer,*  tiatf  610    ^<tiaMferi'  -«jDeneV4eiJatt-  quite  dead  V 

that Ah,Godr  b«  soeameA  wjlb  ^h^f^e^m^UF^^^nlmUMi 

a   moat   unearthly  yffl;*ae  *fa& ■'  mp  •*  Ite^-w^Mi^^D^ett^he^  I  looked  into 
seemed  to  jump  under  u*  <Jtofeiti^Jtfc«;  '*heJ*iitfiM>c4;    9e*ft  wan  not  so. 


lamp  to  pieeee—  and  atran«idotte:er*sh*!  •.  (1'» "rtovtif  attain,''  <tae  breath  m 
stopped  my  heart.  8in^ebn'aTj4  I  Were  w^M»ti  AsMf;  trJ#^eyW©t>eoed  with  a 
flung  violently  forward,  a**1  feWtighV  '- great  wllbW^^fcnrtwaa  depicted  in 
through  the  thin  door  into  tbe  pttjfo*  ;  rfteni^I  fypnt^ 


The  lights  were  all  «tinjpiah*L  $w>  ,  f  W}^  tonam  at  iexjnet  my^*«. 
awful  rnah  of  raging  waters— 4he,jipi4  .  /fo^bjitf  reload  buwN&rand  oried  m 
howl  of  the  storm— aqreams  of  Jjerrpr'j  ri)^Dg  yioeota  of.awfi*Tttrror,  4Bloud( 
and  agony,  and  the  dreadful  clajijppg^  £)po£j ,  wftl*  ^ 
and  clatter  of  chains  and  iron  hamxpe^-  ^.'  'em  apeme^  ^sUn4jOU|W^  their  socket*, 
ing   against  hollow  tiroo^-mada  ^^rX|ofltaa  »t  n#  luwatfr-^lt  my 


most  hellish  din  I  bare  ever  *heejx2..  Jf  y  tty^  wen  covered  witft  ujp  blood  of  the 
thought  the  last  I*0****  *«£,  4  .', .  *  tFSj^^W  '&* 


*  Hands,  clear  the  wreck  for  aid  f  was  He  fell  back  eThangten.  •  Mother— 
bellowed  through  a  a^ukiaa^trnmjtott  ^-aaottavoflklnzne^alwtrjey/  came  plain- 
and  recovering  somewhat.  I  got  upland,  i>lt«veiypaa^iinititftecil^^at>m  the  half- 
with  Simpson,  re-entered  th^eaain.  i  /i  1  ji^eto  lisml  n^o«,  ^lWh«r— pray-my 

No  sound  or  siguLof  >*■*;  addraha:  iJawthrfiajdaiiri'  marry  m^  and  the  voice 
brow  feeling  cold  and  clammy  withiBhto  <  aastlediDltb^tbmmfe:  *  QaWatrong  agony 
dread  sweat  of  death,  in:;.- .  -m  ."  ;i.«  <-  ota&mroimawasajSJai  maW  and  all  was 

•Try  and  get  a  ligbt,Simpeon^  WeaJit  awsfci  n«\n»  .  1  *t  vj  t<  ,i.j.I 
all's  over/  I  hurriedly  atuVaaX  rushes*  *:  >\>\  n.i  t-jftj  oi  nif  :V>  )i:lh*I       * 
out  to  aoewhai,  if  any,  assistance  I  could       .  The  horrors  of  that  dread  Christmas 
render  on  deck.  *-     '.tf "'!  >SV  «*&*  rWtfre^  alibis  holy  time, 

All  was  fearful  uproar,  ^eO^rnafoW.  ;:  i^^a^'b^tbblete^ab^thank beaten 
demoniacal  noise,  and  ,iofernut  flararJ  ^rwa»|«pareS olftfcatf-awful  night; 
neat.  "•  *apaiWnW'i«pelwJtocl  a^rfteparatkn  for 

•Some  of  your  men  hurt  I  feat,9  mM '  tffcwtflbat  1  was**  eoiiffin  the  fall 
the  first  mate,  sta#gering^atJt  me  <4(  I   -l^nhaVnia  rMrvetftrf  wy  iniquity, 
stood  under  the  bieakWth«i*p6bpi'  •»"  ■•*■  "  9h^j^  ^Wfitoed  W  ^aAate  after  the 

'Whatiait?    What  hii8bm(md^  v,f  |f^e^ 

•Fore-topmaatanapp^pff^tlieegR;:  ji^^ijistmas).  ,daj(  tte  wind  bad 
thank  God  I  abe'll  ride,  «a^or  npi^  ,  f«r^q%  gone  doj^a^^  ron  coming 
Bat  get  some  of  your  men,  up.toj^,  •  ^^pjbfWr^WjiriM  inken,wheawe 
dear  away  the  wreck.'         .r  , ..,.;.,.  ,,.  uftj»4  •BWvlBAoj^UjCta  toiheOape 

I  went  forward,  coHaptM«>  lev  minx  roj|  Qood  JSope*,  aQ&jU*  3d?  o001*  " 
•n  my  way.  The  mast  ha^,  Pj«n>^,.;  ,^«fo-^.h^ 
•way,  and  come  down  on  the  deck,  ^dw  ra^tye.&aj^.  „A 
bringing  with  it  all  the  top  hamper—  Will  the  reader  pardon  me  if  I  hare 
spars,  rigging,  and  all.  ••  IPifflaaipgA  made  him  sad  by  my  melancholy  tale? 
screams  mingled  with  tha  causing 'and  '  ^.iBarhapi  fas-  *rittiVajen\  he  conskien 
clattering  of  the  wreck,  and!  mnndthat  <-  ^aobfrno  *>  preaant  -  «happiaoM  can  be 
two  men  were  killee\wbile  manywoto  tla>MngU^  «ajayad  rBsfkoot  a  certain 
severely  injured — one  of  th*> 'latter <  knowJedgS'<tf  ihtt  naaaVA&nd  •aftring 
having  both  arms  btoacanaad  WBffckoil  »sfaa€  might  bo  im»  Ao^were  it  not  for 
cot  open.    I  set  such  men  as  I-osuld     th«>  oare!^aad>>gpodnaaB  of  the  Creator, 

Sit  together  to  work,  under  orders  .of    .  whofcaJBeeeu  aHxu  ais  wiadom  to  avert, 
e  mate,  and  helped  to  extricate"  tlio  <  fbr . tfaaprosen V 1  bass  i  mj neriea, 
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THOUGH  wwieVs  J»ncU  lie  pale  upon  Vp  leaves    ,  ,    . 
And  winters  waited*  wands  on  all  the  boughs ; 
/    .  Though eU iht holly* stan a$*>|*dAjtf  ©ut,  - 

And  w/Kuraehenowitheooral  fofcbe pearl ;  ,.  „  ,. 

Though  aunvnetr  Iw&ed^ldrupon  th"  lulls  ,  ,      ,    ,..   „   .  ,,' 

In  a  i^t-shrau(i».w^er»autiiinn*r6^tUed  Vergraxe.;  , .,    .  14 
Wr^thyet  Uiaqi^of  Uf^an44riqk:toioAre,, . ,    ,.„,,,.'. 
.     .  SArwgF^1Niiwpa^l3q»,a^fii^to,lpr^ 

,  SiooelovQ oC mortal* ^dipunmWfey^   .    ,  . »    r.,.,».   ■**  ,     * 

.  Am  twins  in  birth esnfeep  and deatl^are, twinay- v ,,,,,',  n 
-      Ifor innaoent  tare*  is  stUL .the sweetest.flawer/,  ,,,,.;,  ,,,,,.  . 

That  grows  upon  the  tfarny  bus))  eft  time; ,       ,  ,,  ,     „,,  ,., 

, ,  For yputh*-for egq,  toeAwer of al)  tjbe,  wpd4*  y     ♦  4  (<<l , .,  ,   ,     ,    , , 
...   .  . .   .  JifoVwl*^  ...» 


;;•»   «     -i 


*'     '  "  /   He  was^  rfcshTrad^^  ^U'';"J' 


I' V  "  /'fiMght  t>a«t  Whi>W8Zsrea.«trefchddb6Jo^;v'.  >lUI  '  '•■» '»-'"  :«  •' 
°  l'',,,  ^^oi^Vbe^fei^h^hitdow.ind-thfe^Btinf'^  t,"iil  J  -!'»»  "^  ■  ,-""> 
,,   ..  ''^hoWe^tlUnBMdleii'Mt  where  be ^ai:h6e  ^  ,l  ^'  •■"■-;'"» 


;     'fjv 


With  this  toad  thought 4§ep-rootpdin  Hftrmiiift  j*  ii  ;,.;*» .  1  •  I . ,  v.w ■'  -o 

He  Wt«t1efaflthiiipon;Wwlld  dfewt^i  k.\  l  \  u-mi  *i  *•■:.!  .*  •.  .  mw 

"HetMctwobrphapbhiktiten  by  theiknnd^'ii  l.'^!ir»-ii„w,|l,h<  ,:•  r> 

.'M,'i:9t^entmii(Mionittkvbn«bofldAidA>/  x1"'111^  l*-''1  » «'■     :;«ni.»  w,  i,j 
-    *  ■'■*  •'•"  i    Them  to'eoatoolfthpgtttetpkeep  watch  and  ward  j!J !.•>:-  h  t^»v/4  i  h  oh 
Each  day  as  he  upon  Wt^ettlBsl^leedT^'imirj  J.l^.i  j.  t^  >,  Jts  ,  •  l" 
*        Pranced  forth  to  tatke  his  pleasuretan  ttiadahdsw^ii'fmuii  i   ,i  ,vo  H  ':,. 

■      The  fcUW  moid*  gr*w  upkin  beauty's  growth,  ,A.yth  tV)  ,  tl  .  Jlf , 

......    Wi&>*wi6*di#ra^  iirt,„,;   ».««  ha 

...^jif*t^*dU^*^  ,  ClI1  ,(>),t ,  „  „., 

...  .  And,  wU4  as  ^#d«»rrp^  M^oms  that  blow  and  shed  .„„  I(1 

.  .     .   •   ,   t<  AIL  iM-dflr.'  jSfeotbexiwasaa^^ale,  tl  i  Jniff  „  >fff  .Hf0.   -„    ,  ,  ,> 
/.  .      -  A*»^  .rose^bnfcjgpntlfneiB  wjajfofl*.,,,,,,     ^  ;iJ-<§1>  >t  ,  .... 

.    ,t,And0weetow.^^d.a^eworethein,aAac^9^(l  ;„j  .(j) .,,..,..   -,„.. 
JMim<^teftrffi^l64dly  ^•«hi...v,  ■ 

•"    ll    "    %d  mae rushtea1 6ft ^^w^tfItouc^s^;«i4dtfetl^1#^^,,,,•' ^»'!  '  f  *l)  i 

•'•"'   yWeMfenbhi^  do\rn  Ore  wtod,  &  obe^h^^ate;  '■    '■'••■•    ,J,,i,  >•     •*» 

;;,,!"    !<   %J«1irW/gWn^ii*^tto'Wrfrt*  li»  '.it..*     .••.•;! 

j  "'    '  And  tfifce  r^;^i\ei^'fil$approT^ng^ile.^i  _ilrf',0,f7/  °'J  v-,/'J'  '  ;"  * 

v"'  -  ' ^Nor-blhd 

As  wearied  hfni  to  n"dte» 

%-i'i-   v  i>.{  »rw  i '..••,  ■    ,j  ■•■  -  in*  i  :.i».  r  Aa7aas*drew.onv    l»»s    r-«ii-.,"    ,-i»,;jk 
t     .   (-.»     .,.  Aadthetevtwin  hjififiAida,  td«OQt&n«rokrn*ii  .  '  /  ir.  , 

.   43a*e  J>rotni*Brof  a^ao*iw  BottdgbAfitoWayi    I   o//  •  .     .  • 

.  i    i.  ^>wastisa^iln1s)lsio^  .  .,/;••.: 

■  •'  •     '    Waioh^hia«oiiofaa4yhBittieaniJto^         ).>    r«.i.>-  -i.-m,  .,i    ,;.i...^ 
'  Bnt4^wtoohotea?:  Which  wuiit> toed  1him heat Wu     *<.!       v.,i 
:.....   j   -  Orfwaali6snskBdBii»lttte thMtitlt I  m>  /•  mi  <i'>i>«  j.^  >      .  ^n 


i  laice  ror  guemon  jns  approving  gmiie.  "  -  ■ "    •  •*  »■"**»•  '■ 

i'tMJbafo'OnVi&a^  •f'1"""  ^    "  ] 

'blhex'seni^'rbndieiirftfsaybsnbh'awd-  }";"'  {'   l>      '(«"    <  J  «'*•• 

wAbT«M  >iln4  fcv rthte.  ■;,,'»''     '"^    ,f,»    ''val*     MHO)    Llli,    ./M/'t 


Orfwaflli^gTBtaladenovlafte  th«y<ltitl  , •>  r  mi  <imm  j  h  > 
ibrW»w»mrt^ Us aa«ndanoa^sjre  »  !)!.,/   ji,  ^  . 
AiporttDdJto'tbrciphans(4this.gat«?  !  I. 

Had  he  no  lUring,  then,  for  either  maid 
More  than  her  fellow  ?    True,  he  thought  he^had. 
His  own  full  years  wore  <ye£  mek  sosy  bloom 
And  the  Bed  fiose  seemed  (kixeat  to  nis  eye. 


>     .  < 
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• 

And  yet,  at  times  be  dooayyV  ,he  knew  not  why. 
The  whiter  Bose  was  riebest  at  the  eore. 
And,  when  its  spring-time  should  bare  shed  the  les£ 
The  paler  flower  might  show  the  fairer  fruit 

Perchance,  as  thinking  thus,  he  watched  her  more : 
Perchance  the  hidden  beauty  of  a  soul, 
Like  hidden  gold  within  the  violet's  eye, 
Tempted  the  man  to  strive  to  lift  that  head 
That  drooped  beside  his.  gate— a  sheltered  flower. 
Henceforth  he  noticed  most  the  Christmas  Rose: 
Bat  for  his  courteous  speeches,  all  he  won 
Was  a  mint,  fleeting  blush — a  light  like  morn 
Sends  thwart  the  snowB  upon  the  orient  air. 

The  strangeness  of  the  sight  perplexed  him  much. — 

Why,  on  mat  other  face  'twas  always  morn  f 

Bed  Rose  was  ever  blooming, — bloomed  for  aQ. 

Then  stirred  the  thought  within  his  deeper  mrad, 

Those  rosier  rays  were  hut  an  Arctic  show, 

The  cold  hearfs  northern  lights,  not  the  true  dawn 

Forerunner  of  that  glorious  Bast  of  love 

For  whose  broad  beams  his  son!  was  all  athirst. — 

The  Christmas  Bose  should  be  the  rose  for  him? 

4 

But  yet— how  beantiral  the  fall  red  flower  I 

Just  for  a  moment;  only  for  so  long. 

He  thought  *  the  franker  ghi  may  "  prove  as  true 

As  she  that  hath  more  cunning  to  be  strange." ' 

But  still  the  more  he  thought,  the  more  perplexed 

His  spirit  grew ; — till  each  fair  rose  alike 

Bore  thorns  for  him,  and  pricked  him  to  the  heart. 

Out  of  his  doubt  at  length  he  found  a  way 
To  test  the  two*    He  spread  report  abroad 
That  he  was  siek :  most  breaflie  a  softer  dime; 
Too  rough  these  English  winters  so*  his  frame. 

•  ■  » 

He  bade  the  two  farewell.    The  Summer  Bose 
Drooped,  as  a  sudden  storm  had  weighed  its  bloom* 
And  in  a  shower  of  grief  fell  all  to  streams, 
And  helpless  sank  in  silence  by  the  gate. 
The  Christmas  Bose  looked  up  at  last;  and  gazed 
With  searching  inquest  in  that  guardian  lace 
'Neath  which  its  leaves  had  opened  one  by  one. 
8he  said •  how  glad  she  was  that  he  should  go  I'— 

•  He  started^— Then  she  smiled*  and  smoothed  her  words, 
And  said  '  bow  fuller  glad  her  mind  would  be 
To  know  him  healed — though  but  at  distance  know/ 
Then,  plucking  gentle  from  a  garden  stem 
A  fragrant  down-bowed  lily  of  the-  vale. 
She  said— •  Tie  little,  but  the  gift  is  sweeC 
And  gave  with  open  face  and  gtaee  smgoilecL 

He  did  not  take  her  hand;  but  be  d*4  look 
Into  her  face.— There  was  no  blush  there  now ; 
But  the  dead  paleness  of  a  great  alarm. 

To  other  lands  he  sailed.    And  there  he  died — 
Or  so 'twas  said.    The  Hall  was  hung  with  black. 
His  body,  it  was  told,  would  come  by  sea 
To  fill  a  grave  within  his  native  land. 
x   The  grave  was  made— and  something  laid  therein. 
Few  weepers,  so  it  seemed,  were  there  to  throw 
The  decent  veil  of  seeming  o'er  his  tomb. 
vTwas  dear  none  oared  for  him  or  tor  bis  dust,*— 
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Death  had  bat  sifted  it,  the  gold  remained : — 

He  might  hate  left  it  on  thetfefther  side 

Of  the  great  deep;  -what  eared  thoae  Norman  maids? 

•  One  gone,  another  heir  would  oome»  and  one, 
Twaa  hoped,  more  ready  td  the  net  than  he  I 

One  eve— that  hoar  when  through  the' wood-shade  gloom 

The  dwarf  Athenian  owl  roes  hooting  forth 

To  scare  the  iniilring-maids,  and  the  wan  moon 

Peers  on  the  false  records  which  men  set  up 

On  tombs,  and  laughs  with  secret  sickly  light 

To  note  how  few  are  constant  save  herself— 

On  such  on  ere,  the  twin  gate-keeping  maids  / 

Stole  forth  through  dewy  grass  to  hola  their  tryst  ' 

Among  the  graves  with  memories  full-fed. 

The  solemn  hour  waa  solemn  but  to  one. 

The  Red  Base  danced  among  the  spangled  graves 

Dew-beaded,    She  was  pranked  her  lovely  best: 

'  Who  ever  saw  a  ruddy  rose  in  black  ? 

Blue  dahlias  scarce  were  stranger !    No,  not  she, 

She  would  not  hearse  hex  beauty  in  the  dark 

For  the  best  man  that  ever  rode  po  death 

Upon  the  spur  of  a  despairing  heart. 

what  was  a  greensward  made  for— even  though  graves 

Should  mar  its  smoothness— save  for  merry  .dance? 

So  forth  she  waltzed ;  and,  circling  fairy  rings, 

Bound  all  the  tombsv  at  length  to  distance  danced. 

But  like  a  dew-bowed  snowdrop,  round  whose  pale 

Pure  head  the  blackened:  ashes  hafre  been  piled. 

The  Christmas  Rose,  arrayed  in  memory's  robe. 

Bent  o'er  the  grave  whidh  held  (be  all  aha  knew 

Of  good  and  gracious  in  the  now  blank  world. 

While  thus  she  leaned,  one  straying  through  the  ground— 

*Twas  he,  the  living  lord  of  those  fair  lands— 

Met  far  off  her  who  danced  amo*g  the.  tombs. 

He  looked—and  sighed.    Then  rose  his  smothered  cry : 

•  Distance  hath  distanced  love !    Red  Rose,  farewell  1 
A  long  farewell  to  vanity  and  thee  I* 

Then,  drawing  nigh  unto  his  own  grave^sSde, 
He  stood  in  silence,  like  a  spirit  come 
To  visit  where  its  soulless  ashes  lay. 
There,  raising  up  her  constant  head  in  tears; 
And  thinking  'twas  his  soul  come  back  to  her. 
The  Christmas  Rose  beheld  him  where  he  stood : 
And,  seeing  how  her  thought  took  instant  shape, 
Her  glad,  sweet  face  she  turned  to  him,  and  spoke 

•  I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  oeme  again  to  me, 
Or  I  had  gone  to  thee  ere  tins  glad  hour. 

In  dreams  thou  earnest  often ;  now  thou  com'st 
Clothed  in  thy  likeness,  dearer  than  a  dream: 
For  now  I  know  my  wish  will  bring  thee  back. 
Though  never  wish  would  bring  my  dream  again.- 
Ah !  move  not  from  me :  bide  a  little  space, 
That  I  may  tell  thee  all  my  grateful  heart- 
Yet  come  not  nearer  either:  we  are  far 
As  earth  and  heaven,  which  mingle  but  in  tears ; 
And  I  should  weep  to  touch  thee,  and  the  rain 
Of  heavy  tears  would  shroud  thee  from  my  sight  t* 

What  mortal  man  but  had  confessed  his  hope? 
What  spirit  but  had  raised  that  drooping  flower 
That  shed  its  wealth  of  sweetness  on  a  grave  ?— 


A 


Ihe  CituUaat  fiofo,  -.---. 

The  sudden,  tweet  conTicHtm-of  hor  truth 

Rushed  on  Mb  heart;  and,  wilh  (jus  frrward  bound. 

He  sprang,  and  chuptd  tliat  blossom  to  :his  breast. 

Fair  in  hii  priucdy^li nils,- his Christmas  Bmo  ,  ,.< 

Bloomed  'midst  the  ivies:, with  titr.ii  Chrtttrjaa-tiile 
Fairer  and  fairer  ;  till  his  "wonder  wtdM*  ' 

How  any  flower  bo  fair  could  fairer  gpw- 
TriCM^tyir-evoii  mistletoe  wan  dun  befi&e     '.' 
The  "g  widened  radiance  of  his  Qh.ristmM'ftoee'/  ,      ' 

The  red-lipped  holUee  larielii(l';Bfrl^nHWiet'Iight  , 

rTpraeottlie  glancing  of  W«)M«ptagflainB.      ;_     "~  "'; 

i  to  monsj  mBD  me  auui  ui  love j  "*',"'-;, 
*  where  all  is  dark,  makes  white1  tttfc.gT»»fl,'  : 

fflth  tlia  mows  around  it,  owns  its  lorfll 
f  boncatli  the  heaven  of  his  smile;    * 

EiBwwma  L.  Hum. 
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AN  ACTOR'S  HOLIDAY. 


THE  stage  of  Drnry  Lane   Theatre 
was  in   a  atute   of  'moat  admired 
disorder."    Carpenters  were  at  work  in 

g-oupB,  whilst  others  Were  hanling  up  or 
weeing  down  pieces  of  scenery  to  and 
from  the  painting-room  aboTe.  Hera 
and  there  trapa  in  the  stage  were  open, 
and  the  master  carpenter  carefully  su- 
perintending their  'working,'  and  on 
which  depended  the  successful  'trans- 
formution '  of  the  tricks  which  were  to 
astonish  the  holiday  folk.    On  one  side 


of  the  stage  a  file  of  seedy-looking  mm 
of  all  ages  were  being  drilled  into  n> 
extravagant  actions  which  only  acquired 
their  full  meaning  when  the  '  propetij 
man'  and  the  'wardrobe  keeper'  hid 
clothed  them  with  grotesque  heads  ud 
'demon'  habiliments.  On  the  niher 
side  a  number  of  girls  in  their  street 
attire  and  muddy  boots  were  rinwMng 
the  graceful  attitude  of  'nines;'  tot 
wanting  the  accessories  of  wings  *sd 
wands  and  gauze  bespangled  skirls,  were 


sadly  of  'the  earth,  earthy.'  Two  men 
in  oanvaa  snita  and  dancing  slippers 
were  evidently  rehearsing  certain  pau- 
tomimio  effects,  which  to  an  uninitiated 

Person  appeared  to  be  without  meaning, 
nt  would,  when  folly  exhibited  by 
'  merry  clown '  and  pantaloon  set  the 
house  in  a  roar  as  they  had  done  'time 
out  of  mind.' 

Presently  the  prompter's  voice  was 
heard  shouting,     'Clear!  everybody P 
■nJ  *»  ■  fc—  —""*■».  carpenters,  supers, 
'  "  1   disap- 


peared, leaving  the  stage  free  for  a  M 
rehearsal  of  the  Grand  New  Ohrishnu 
Pantomime.  The  prompter's  table  «si 
then  placed  at  one  corner  of  the  state, 
and  two  or  three  arm-chaira  for  thawm- 
ooctor  of  the  pantomime,  the  stsgA 
director,  and  the  manager  himself. 

tleman    pre* 

stage,    Mr.  Roaaiter, 

aotor,  approached  him  from  c 

wings  and  saluted  the  potentate  very 

respectfully. 


,   rising  yesnuj 
om  one  of  the 
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'Good  morning,  Booster.  You're 
not  in  the  opening  of  the  pantomime  are 
yon  T  asked  the  manager,  with  a  smile. 

'  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  actor. 

'  Nor  in  the  opera  ?' 

'No,  sir;  I  am  unfortunately  asso- 
ciated with  the  peacock,  being  only 
made  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,*  re- 
plied the  actor. 

'  Well,  that's  cool/  said  the  manager, 
laughing.  '  I'll  put  it  in  the  bills  some 
day.  But  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
— rm  busy.' 

4 1  want  permission  to  relieve  the 
treasury  of  my  salary  for  a  month.  I 
want  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  sir.' 

"*  I  shall  remember  that  your  grace 
was  bountiful."    Take  it;  and  if  you 

can   persuade  B and  C and 

half  a  dozen  others  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample, I  promise  you  my  consent  till 
the  Christmas  holidays  are  over.  Where 
are  you  going  ? 

'To  my  native  village,'  replied  the 
actor  with  a  stage  voice,  '  which  I  have 
not  beheld  for  ten  long  years,  my  lord. 
I  shall  then  go  on  to  Cardiff,  where  I 
can  get  a  fortnight's  engagement  to  pay 
expenses       ■' 

'Cardiff!  Why,  what  on  earth  I— 
well,  be  off — Barrymore's  ready  to 
begin.' 

Mr.  Bossiter  shook  hands  with  the 
manager  and  took  his  leave,  and  we 
will  do  the  same,  having  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  Grand 
Christmas  Pantomime  of  1848. 

The  village  inn  of  Craysford  was 
called  *  The  Three  Horseshoes,'  as  it 
had  been  held  for  many  years  by  the 
iamily  of  the  Welders,  who  combined 
the  business  of  blacksmith  with  that  of 
publican.  Craysford  was  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  might  have  been  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  the  Ordnance  sur- 
veyors had  not  the  Cardiff  coach  passed 
through  it — not  without  pulling  up, 
however,— as  the  Welders  nad  the  art 
of  brewing  such  fine  stingo,  that  no 
coachman  who  cared  for  the  comfort  of 
bis  passengers,  inside  and  out,  would 
have  allowed  them  to  have  passed 
*  The  Three  Horseshoes '  in  ignorance  of 
its  excellent  brewage.  Especially  in 
winter  time,  when  the  frosty  air  or  the 
chilling  rain  and  snow  set  coats  and 
▼rappers  and  straw  at  defiance.  Then,  a 
glass— perhaps  two— of  Welder's  XXX 
was  a  real  blessing  to  travellers,  and 
Bent  a  genial  glow  through  their 
shivering  bodies,  from  the  tips  of  their 
toes  to  the  crown  of  their  heads.  Th  ere 
is  no  such  ale  brewed  now»a-days,  to 
our  knowledge,  if  we  except  the  brewage 
of  Arundel,  produced  by  that  most  suc- 


cessful  of    piscioultivators   Mr.  Con- 
stable. 

It  is  a  day  before  Christmas  Eve  that 
we  make  our  acquaintance  with  '  The 
Three  Horseshoes'  and  its  host  and 
hostess. 

John  Welder  was  sitting  at  a  table  in 
the  best  parlour,  and  poring  thought- 
fully over  his  account  rooks,  occasion- 
ally referring  to  a  letter  whose  perusal 
afforded  him  no  satisfaction.  John  was 
an  industrious  man,  and  farmed  some 
sixty  acres  of  land  to  fill  up  his  time 
when  the  forge  was  idle.  He  had  had  ill 
luck  with  his  fanning,  and  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  two  bad  har- 
vests and  a  sort  of  murrain  among  his 
cattle,  had  got  sadly  in  arrear  with  his 
rent.  He  was  scoring  up  his  worldly 
possessions,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
means  to  pay  off  the  demands  of  the 
new  owner  of  •  The  Three  Horseshoes,' 
thejforge,  and  bit  of  land.  Had  his  old 
landlord  been  alive,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty,  but  he  had  died  two 
years  ago,  and  his  heir  knew  nothing  of 
Craysford  nor  of  John  Welder,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  looked  to  be  paid 
his  dues. 

Mrs.  Welder  was  sticking  bits  of  holly 
about  the  room,  occasionally  pausing  in 
her  task  to  cast  a  sweet,  sorrowful  look 
at  her  husband  John.  Mary  Welder's 
face  was  a  pretty  one  at  all  times — 
pretty  when  she  smiled  her  thanks  to 
the  passengers  of  the  coach ;  pretty  as 
she  smiled  the  pleasure  she  felt  when 
John  came  in  hot  from  the  forge  or  cold 
from  the  field ;  very  pretty  indeed  when 
she  held  up  their  rosy,  chubby  boy  to 
his  father's  lips ;  but  prettiest  by  far  now, 
we  think,  when  her  face  was  full  of  love 
and  sorrow  for  her  perplexed  husband. 

John  had  married  Mary  out  of  pure, 
honest  love,  and  her  love  was  all  the 
dowry  she  had  to  bring  him.  It  might 
have  been  otherwise  liad  certain  strange 
events  not  happened. 

Mary's  father  was  a  man  of  substance 
when  she  was  born.  He  was  a  yeoman 
farmer,  and  had  a  hundred  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  county  of  his  own  and 
rented  twice  as  much  more.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  envied,  many  thought,  for 
his  wife  was  all  a  good  housewife  should 
be,  and  Green  Tree  Place  was  a  home 
indeed. 

Thomas  Sharpe — that  was  his  name 
— was  the  best  of  neighbours,  ever 
ready  to  help  a  friend  or  an  honest 
man.  Indeed  some  thought  that  Thomas 
Sharpe  was  not  always  discreet  in  that 
respect,  and  he  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  had  he  kept  his  old  bureau 
locked  at  times  instead  of  opening  it, 
to  lend  some  of  the  bright  guineas  he 
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kept  hoarded  there.  This  hoarding  was 
a  peculiarity  of  his,  aa  he  distrusted  all 
banks,  except  the  Bank  of  England,  his 
lather  having  lost  money  by  one  and 
been  nearly  rained  before  he  came  to 
live  at  Oraysford ;  and  in  consequence, 
the  elder  Sharpe  had  almost  exacted  a 
promise  from  his  son  that  he  would  never 
place  his  earnings  in  another's  keep- 
ing. 

'  Put  it  into  dirt,  as  I  have  done  of 
late,  lad,  and  not  into  bankers'  boxes 
as  I  did,  like  a  fool,  in  afore  time. 
Good  land  can't  run  away  but  bankers 
can,'  were  almost  the  last  words  spoken 
by  Thomas  Sharpe's  father.  So  there 
were  always  guineas  to  be  had  at  Green 
Tree  Place,  and  John  Welder's  father 
had  borrowed  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them. 

But  a  great  sorrow  came  upon  Thomas 
Sharpe — one  of  the  greatest  which 
could  have  come  to  him.  His  wife  died 
suddenly  whilst  they  were  making 
merry  on  little  Mary's  tenth  birthday. 
The  circumstance  of  her  death  seemed 
to  intensify  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  and  now  dearly  he  had  loved  her 
none  could  know  but  himself.  His 
friends  tried  hard  to  console  him,  but 
in  vain.  Everything  about  the  place 
reminded  liim  of  her,  and  he  rather  en- 
couraged his  sorrow  than  fought  with  it 
manfully  and  with  the  Christian  belief 
that  death  was  bat  the  gate  to  life.  He 
seemed  to  reject  the  conviction  (as 
Longfellow  has  beautifully  expressed 
it)— that 

'  Dost  to  dust  returning, 
Wm  not  spoken  of  the  sonl/ 

During  the  next  two  years  he  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  despondency  that  his 
neighbours  were  scarcely  surprised 
when  they  heard  that  Thomas  Sharpe's 
land  was  to  be  sold,  and  that  his  hold- 
ing was  open  to  another  tenant. 

The  land  sold  Well,  it  was  said,  and 
people  who  knew  Thomas  Sharpe's  pe- 
culiar mistrust  of  a  bank,  wondered 
what  he  would  do  with  his  money.  If 
any  one  could  have  answered  that 
Question  it  would  have  been  Phillip 
Puilen,  his  bailiff,  as  he  had  always 
been  treated  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
servant.  They  had  been  boys  together, 
and  Thomas  Sharpe  had  taught  Phillip 
to  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts, 
besides  imparting  to  him  all  the  know- 
ledge he  himself  had  gained  from  read- 
ing. Phillip  Puilen,  as  time  went  on, 
became  Master  Sharpe's  bailiff,  and  if 
any  man  knew  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  purchase  money  of  the  hundred 
acres  ana  the  gear  of  the  farm  it  was 
Phillip  Pollen. 


The  bailiff  was  as  silent  at  his  mas- 
ter, who  had  neither  kith  nor  km  abort 
Craysford  to  consult,  and  his  other  had 
never  kept  up  any  communication  with 
those  who  had  perhaps,  turned  to  htm 
the  cold  shoulder,  when  his  early  lost 
had  nigh  ruined  him.  So  Thomas  had 
only  his  daughter  Mary  to  care  for,  and 
she  had  been  placed  with  old  Jobs 
Welder's  sister,  who  had  been  l»er  nurse 
at  Green  Tree  Place.  Becky  Welder 
loved  her  darling  charge  with  almost 
the  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  this 
Thomas  Sharpe  knew,  and  so  entrusted 
his  most  precious  treasure  to  her  now 
that  bis  child  was  motherless,  whilst  he 
took  [tip  his  quarters  at  'The  Three 
Horseshoes.* 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  a 
short  time  and  until  one  day  when  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  his  bailiff  Phillip  got  out- 
side of  the  Cardiff  .coach,  without  any 
previous  notice  to  any  one  of  their  in- 
tention to  take  a  journey.  From  that 
journey  neither  returned  for  years ;  hot 
as  their  story,  and  bow  Mary  Sharpe 
came  to  be  the  wife  of  John  Welder, 
will  have  to  be  told  to  Mr.  Boaster  we 
leave  them  for  the  present. 

Toor  John  Welder  could  not  see  a 
way  out  of  his  difficulties,  so  he  laid  his 
head  upon  his  folded  arms  resting  on 
the  table.  This  was  more  than  his  wife 
could  bear  to  look  upon,  therefore  she 
came  down  from  the  chair  on  which  she 
was  standing,  at  the  same  time  drop- 
ping the  holly  ttvigs  from  her  hand. 
She  knelt  down  beside  her  husband  and 
threw  her  arm  around  his  neck. 

•  My  poor  dear  boy,*  she  said,  with 
great  effort  keeping  back  her  tern, 
*  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  meet  our 
troubles.  We  must  be  braver  than 
this.  Come,  love,  tell  your  silly  little 
wife  how  our  affairs  stand,  and  perhaps 
she  may  be  of  help.  We  women  are 
very  clever  sometimes.' 

'There's  not  enough  to  pay  mo* 
than  half  we  owe.' 

•  Half  s  something/  said  Mary  quite 
cheerfully,  though  her  tears  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  •  Perhaps  our 
landlord  will  take  that  and  wait. 

'  Bead  that  letter  again,'  said  John 
despondingly.  *  There's  not  a  word  of 
hope  for  us  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  knows  nothing  of  us— cares  nothing 
for  us.  No  doubt  he  believes  I  am  bum- 
bugging  him,  or  that  I'm  a  lsiy,  drunken 
fellow  that  would  not  pay  if  I  could/ 

•Well,  we  can  undeceive  him  as  to 
that,'  repliodMary.  •  The  rector  would 
write  to  him,  I  nm  sure,  and  say  what 
an  honest,  sober,  hardworking  man  yon 
are,  John.* 
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*  True,  the  rector  would  do  that  I've 
no  doubt,  but ' 

'  There  you  see — there's  one  of  your 
fears  got  rid  of;  bo,  pluck  up  a  spirit 
and  go  at  once  to  the  rectory.' 

*  But  that  won't  pay  the  money,  and 
this  letter  says  pay  or  turn  out.  I  never 
could  hold  up  my  head  here,  if  I  were 
to  be  sold  up——' 

'  Now  that's  .not  talking  bravely, 
John,'  said  Mary,  *  even  if  the  worst 
were  to  come.  We  have  neither  been 
wasteful  nor  idle,  but  it  has  pleased  God 
to  send  us  losses  and  trials,  and  it  may 
please  him  also  to  help  us  in  our  trouble 
and  affliction.  To  doubt  that  is  to 
sin.' 

'  It  may  be  so,*  replied  John  rising  up 
and  kissing  his  wife's  pretty  hopeful 
nice. 

*  Try  and  think  it  will  be  so.f 

'  I  will :  111  go  at  once  to  the  rectory 
and  try  to  think  it  will  be  as  you  say, 
Mary.' 

Mary  brought  him  his  hat  and  coat 

'  But  the  coach  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes,'  said  John,  not  half  liking  his 
mission. 

'I  can  attend  to  the  coach — I  always 
do  in  harvest  time,  and  it's  not  likoly  to 
be  much  loaded  this  frosty  day.' 

So  John  Welder  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested to  do,  and  with  a  very  heavy 
heart  went  to  get  his  good  character 
certified  at  the  rectory. 

When  he  was  gone  Mary  sat  down 
and  had  one  little  cry  before  she  re- 
sumed garnishing  her  room  in  honour 
of  the  coming  Christmas  time. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  gathering 
up  the  stray  sprigs  and  putting  away 
the  nasty  account  books  when  the  merry 
notes  of  the  guard's  horn  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  the  Cardiff  True  Blue. 
When  it  pulled  up  at '  The  Three  Horse- 
shoes,' Mary  saw  that  she  had  conjec- 
tured rightly,  and  that  there  were  only 
two  •  outs'  and  a  solitary  'in'  left  of 
the  load  brought  out  of  London.  The 
roof,  however,  was  piled  with  oyster 
barrels  and  small  baskets,  indicative 
of  friendly  remembrances  of  country 
cousins,  and  two  large  trunks  studded 
with  brass  nails. 

•A  light  load  to-day,  Mr.  Cantor,' 
said  Mary  addressing  the  coachman  as 
he  entered  the  little  bar  parlour  for  the 
customary  gloss  of  ale,  though  how  he 
was  to  drink  it,  enveloped  as  he  was  in 
shawls  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  seemed 
somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Cantor, 
using  the  privilege  of  the  road  and 
murmuring  from  the  depths  of  his 
wrappers ; '  but  we're  booked  fidl  in  and 
out  to-morrow.     I've  brought  you  a 


gent,  however,  who  talks  of  stopping 
the  week.' 

•  Not  a  Londoner  I  hope,'  said  Mary : 
'they  are  so  fidgety  and  particular.' 

'  This  is  a  very  pleasant  gent — quite 
free  and  easy,  lie  has  talked  all  the 
way  down — full  of  anecdotes — chock 
full.' 

It  was  Mr.  Rossi  ter  of  whom  the  coach- 
man spoke  thus  favourably,  and  who, 
having  seen  his  two  large  trunks  safely 
landed  now,  came  in  to  inquire  if  he  could 
be  accommodated  with  bed  and  board.  He 
was  answered  affirmatively,  and  as  soon 
as  the  guard  and  the  other  outside  had 
been  refreshed,  and  both  guardians  of 
the  coach  had  been  satisfactorily  tipped 
by  Mr.  Bossiter,  and  the  True  Blue  got 
under  weigh  again,  Mrs.  Welder  led  her 
guest  into  the  best  parlour. 

'  Well  this  is  jolly !'  exclaimed  the 
actor.  4  Quite  "  a  6et/'  I  declare.  Beal 
holly  1  real  fire!  real — no— no  mistle- 
toe.' 

•  No,  sir/  replied  Mrs.  Welder,  smil- 
ing, '  that  would  hardly  do  in  a  public- 
house.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  if  you  are  the  waiting- 
maid,'  said  Bossiter,  saucily. 

'  I'm  the  landlady,  sir/  observed  Mrs. 
Welder,  rather  staidly. 

'  I  beg  pardon  I'm  sure/  said  Bossiter 
quite  politely.  '  I  ought  to  have  been 
sure  of  that  My  bedroom,  I  think,  is 
over  this,  is  it  not?' 

•  Yes,  sir/  replied  Mary,  rather  won- 
dering how  a  stranger  could  have  known 
that 

'  Then  be  good  enough  to  let  one  of 
your  Cyclops  yonder  take  my  two 
boxes  upstairs,  as  I  hope  to  be  your 
guest  for  nine  or  ten  days,'  said  Rossi- 
ter,  smiling. 

•  We  will  trv  and  make  you  comfort- 
able, sir/  said  tars.  Welder,  smiling  also. 

•And  now,  if  you  please.  111  have 
some  bread  and  cheese — I  hate  tea,' — 
and  as  Mrs.  Welder  was  going  he  added 
— '  with  some  of  the  old  stingo,  Mary  !' 

Mrs.  Welder  fairly  jumped  when  she 
heard  herself  addressed  by  her  Christian 
name,  and  showed  all  the  surprise  she 
felt  by  her  rounded  eyes  and  opened  lips 
displaying  her  small  white  teeth.  Such 
a  pretty  mouth  she  had,  and 

'  Mouths  were  made  for  kissing,' 

says  Barry  Cornwall.  So,  Mr.  Bossiter 
before  Mary  was  herself  again,  seized 
her  pretty  cheeks  between  his  hands 
and  gave  her  a  smack  that  sounded  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Mary  gave  a 
scream,  as  was  highly  proper. 

4  What,  Mary  —  dear  little  Mary 
Sharpe,  have  you  forgotten  quite  your 
old  playfellow  Joey  Boss  ?' 
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*  Never  V  was  all  Mary  could  say. 

'  Ten  yean  ago  I  went  off  from  this 
Tillage.' 
'  With  the  vagabonds  ?' 

*  Tee,  I  believe  that  is  what  we  stroll- 
ers are  called  by  act  of  parliament,  but 
since  then  I  have  become  one  of  his 
Majesty's  servants,  and  can  dine  at  St 
James's  Palace  whenever  it  pleases  me.1 

Mary  seemed  to  examine  her  old  play- 
mate from  head  to  foot,  and  then  to  sum 
up  her  estimate  of  him  in  the  word 
'LaT 

'  I'm  so  glad  to  be  here  again,  Mary  1 
I've  looked  to  coming  for  years,  bat 
somehow  or  other  I  was  always  pre- 
vented.'   r 

*  And  we've  often  spoke  of  yon,'  Baid 
Mrs. Welder.  *  Old  Speedwell— you  re- 
member him — your  old  schoolmaster — 
went  to  London  some  four  years  ago, 
and  said  he  had  seen  you  he  was  sure,  in 
one  of  the  great  playhouses,  looking  so 
fine— but  you  were  called  by  somebody 
else's  name.' 

*  Yes,  Mary —there  was  a  clever  actor 
called  Boss,  so  I  tacked  "  iter  "  to  my 
name  and  became  Mr.  Rossiter.' 

4 Lai  Joey,  how  could  you  do  so? 
You  always  were  a  bold  chap— but  you 
must  be  hungry,' — and  without  waiting 
a  reply  Mary  hurried  out  of  the  room 
and  soon  returned  with  a  tray  covered 
with  such  bread,  cheese,  and  butter, 
and  bright  ale  that  it  is  almost  a 
luncheon  to  think  of  them. 

Joey  Boss  showed  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated *  the  good  the  gods  (of  '  The 
Three  Horseshoes ')  provided/  and  when 
he  spoke  after  several  minutes  his  mouth 
was  still  encumbered. 

*  Never  tasted  such  bread  and  cheese 
— never— since  I  left  Oraysford— don't 
make  it  anywhere  else  half  as  good,  and 
I'm  a  judge — Tve  made  my  dinner  off 
M  a  twopenny  buster  and  a  pen'worth  o' 
beeswax  "  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  pro- 
bationary days.' 

Mary  was  a  little  puzzled  to  under- 
stand her  old  friend,  but  she  nodded 
and  smiled  as  though  he  were  fully 
comprehended. 

'  Well,  Mary,  how  long  have  you  been 
married  ? — the  coachman,  just  before  he 

Sulled  up,  told  me  you  were  landlady 
ere.' 

*  I've  been  married  two  yean  come 
next  New  Year's  Day.' 

*  Ah,  lucky  John  Welder !'  said  Joey 
Boas  with  something  like  a  sigh.  '  I've 
thought  of  you  again  and  again  until 
I'd  almost  written  you  a  love  letter  I 
I  used  to  fancy  what  a  pretty  woman 
you  must  have  grown,  ana  then — lucky 
John  Welder!' 

The  actor  was  surprised  as  he  looked 


at  Mary  to  see  a  cloud  upon  her  hitherto 
smiling  face,  and  he  guessed  all  was  not 
well.  He  had  wondered,  certainly ,  that 
Mary  had  not  made  a  better  match 
than  John  Welder,  but  the  excitement 
of  being  at  home  again,  and  the  meeting 
with  his  pretty  playfellow,  had  stopped 
his  thinking :  he  now  began  to  conjec- 
ture, and  amongst  other  conclusions,  he 
resolved  that  Mary  had  married  against 
her  father  8  consent  It  was  not  Joey 
Boss's  nature  to  remain  silent,  and  m 
he  said — 

'And  where  is  lucky  John?  At  the 
forge?' 

'No— he's  not  at  work  this  afternooa 
— he  has  gone — to — to  see  the  rector,' 
replied  Mary,  blushing. 

•  Nothing— nothing  wrong  between 
you  ?'  asked  Boss,  hesitatingly. 

'Oh  not  nothing i  Nothing  coold 
ever  be  wrong  between  us,'  cried  Mary, 
earnestly.    'No— and  yet  we  are  is 

great  trouble— we  are  likely *  d» 

paused  as  though  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  state  of  affairs. 

4  Dant  hesitate  to  tell  me,  Mary.' 

'  Well,  then,  we  axe  in  great  trouble, 
as  you  may  judge,' — and  tnen  she  told 
him  all  we  know  about  John  Welder's 
losses  and  the  pressure  he  was  under  for 
money. 

'  Well,  but  your  lather?'  said  Boas- 
ter. 

*  Ah !  he  has  been  dead  some  yew, 
Joseph/  replied  Mary,  sadly. 

*  We  always  thought  he  was  a  rich 
man,'  said  Bossiter,  'and  that  yod.M 
his  only  child,  would ' 

4  Be  rich,  too,  some  day,'  intemroted 
Mary,  *  Have  you  not  heard  what  hap- 
pened to  us— years  ago  ¥ 

1  No ;  Mr.  8harpe  was  a  thriving  msn 
when  I  left  Craysford/  replied  Boaster. 

•  It  is  a  strange  story,  Joseph— a 
strange,  sad  story  for  me— bat  here 
comes  John,  poor  boy !— hell  tell  yoo 
all  about  it  if  you  ask  him.  It  will  take 
him  off  his  own  troubles  for  a  while, 
mayhap/ 

The  actor  and  the  blackBmith  had 
been  friends  and  playfellows  together, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  lazy  Joe  Boss  wai 
thought  to  be  a  credit  to  no  one.  He 
had  been  sent  down  to  Oraysford  as  a 
nurse  child,  and  was  cared  for  as  such 
unhappy  creatures  usually  are  by  to** 
mercenary  guardians.  Joey  was  shoot 
fifteen  when  a  strolling  company- of 

Slayers  visited  Oraysford.  The  jump* 
oey  obtained  of  the  stage  and  its  pro- 
fessors aroused  a  alumbering  ambition 
of  which  he  had  not  been  cognisant 
hitherto,  and  when  Thespis  packed  np 
her  cart  and  departed  from  Oravsfo'Q* 
Joey  got  up  behind  on  the  tauboaid. 
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His  had  latent  and  industry ;  and  by 
alow  degrees  at  first  and  then  by  rapid 
strides,  ne  advanced  from  the  barn  to 
the  theatre,  as  many  of  his  most  distin- 
guished brethren  had  done  before  him. 
The  two  old  friends  were  soon  at  home 
with  each  other,  despite  Joey's  bright 
satin  waistcoat,  emerald  brooch,  and 
superfine  cutaway  coat,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  kerseymere  trousers  and  Welling- 
ton boots — matters  rarely  seen  at  out- 
of-the-world  Craysfbrd. 

( John  Welder  had  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  |  his  own  brewage,  and'  tnerefore 
he  did  not  refuse  his  old  friend's  invita- 
tion to  give  np  work  for  the  day  and 
keep  him  company  by  the  side  of  the 
bright  fixe  blazing  in  the  best  parlour. 
Mary  was  invited  too,  but  she  modestly 
declined,  as  there  would  be  other  cus- 
tomers to  be  attended  to  by-and-by  be- 
sides the  smart  gentleman  from  London. 
As  a  matter  of  course  Joseph's  curiosity 
had  been  aroused  by  what  Mary  had 
said  about  her  father ;  and  John  having 
been  asked  for  information,  laid  down 
his  pipe  and  narrated,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, what  his  friend  had  desired  to 
know  of  Thomas  Sharpe. 

After  the  mysterious  disappearance 
from  Orayaford  of  the  farmer  and  his 
bailiff  Phillip,  the  talk  of  most  people 
was  concerning  Mary  Sharpe.  Her 
father  had  left  but  a  small  sum  in  the 
hands  of  Becky  Welder,  and  when  that 
was  gone  what  would  become  of  the 
child  ?  Becky  knew,  she  said,  as  long 
as  she  had  strength  to  work,  and  old 
John  Welder  said  he  knew  too  as  long 
as  he'd  a  shilling.  The  guineas  old 
John  Welder  had  bad  from  the  bureau 
were  now  proved  to  be  put  out  at  good 
interest,  as  the  honest  blacksmith  could 
use  them  to  nurture  the  child  of  his 
benefactor  who  had  disappeared  so 
strangely.  Two  years  or  more  had 
passed  before  a  word  of  news  of  Sharpe 
came  to  Craysfbrd,  and  then  it  was  very 
brieC  It  was  a  letter  to  Mary,  enclosed 
to  Becky  Welder,  and  evidently  refer- 
ring to  a  previous  communication  which 
had  not  come  to  hand.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

•  Off  Copenhagen,  H.MJS.  Sujtrb. 

4  My  dearest  Love, 

'  Why  have  not  you  written  to  me? 
I  have  only  time  to  send  you  the  en- 
closed loci  of  hair  and  my  earnest 
prayers  to  God  for  your  happiness.  We 
shall  be  engaged  in  less  than  an  hour : 
I  am  compelled  to  close  my  letter. 
May  I  be  preserved  to  you  my  darling 
child,  '  Your  Father.' 

Of  course  the  rector  was  consulted 


as  [to  the  probable  meaning'of  this  let- 
ter, and  he  decided  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
evidently  at  sea  with  Nelson  and  off 
Copenhagen. 

The  news  of  the  victory  which 
followed  travelled  slowly  to  Craysfbrd ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
war  that  Phillip  Pullen  returned 
to  tell  that  Thomas  Sharpe  was  dead. 
He  and  his  master  had  visited  Cardiff  as 
we  have  heard :  seamen  were  in  great 
request,  and  the  press  gangs  spared 
none  that  seemed  likely  to  make  good 
sailors.  Phillip  and  his  master  foil  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  and  were  instantly 
carried  on  board  the  'Bloodhound,* 
which  set  sail  the  same  night  for  St 
Domingo.  The  battle  off  that  island 
took  place  shortly  after,  and  the  two 
landsmen  did  their  duty  bravely.  They 
both  wrote  home  after  the  engagement, 
bat  the  transport  which  conveyed  their 
letters  was  captured.  Shortly  after  they 
were  transferred  to  the  'Superb'  and 
fought  with  Admiral  Nelson  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

'  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story 
is  to  come,*  said  John,  '  and  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  it  from  old  Phillip  him- 
self; although  he  rambles  a  good  deal 
and  always  stops  when  he  comes  to  a 
certain  part  of  it  He's  sure  to  be  here 
for  his  pipe  and  glass.' 

'  Then   ask  him*  in,'   said  Bosstter. 

*  He'd  be  welcome  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  he  used  to  give  me  a  great 
amount  of  good  advice,  properly  punc- 
tuated by  an  ash-plant' 

Old  Phillip  Pullen— or  '  The  Com- 
modore' as  he  was  now  called — was  a 
marked  character.  He  always  wore 
some  articles  of  naval  attire  incongru- 
ously combined  with  portions  of  rustic 
clothing.  His  pigtail  was  held  in  great 
admiration  by  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  were  his  broad  silver  shoe- 
buckles  by  the  population  generally. 
His  large  japanned  tobacco-box  had  the 
portrait  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  tossing  on 
a  billowy  sea,  and  the  well-worn  motto, 

•  Such  is  life,'  was  inscribed  beneath  it 
The  whole  depth  of  his  forehead  was 
seamed  with  a  deep  scar  which  in- 
spired respect  though  it  by  no  means 
improved  the  beauty  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  known  to  have  saved  money 
before  he  went  to  sea,  and  was  thought 
to  have  received  a  bagful  of  prize- 
money  in  addition  to  a  pension.  He 
disappeared  from  his  cottage  at  times 
for  days  together,  and  even  Mary  Wel- 
der—for whom  he  showed  the  greatest 
affection— could  never  worm  out  of  him 
where  he  had  been  or  the  business 
which  had  taken  him  away.  He  was  an 
independent  old  fellow,  always  paying 
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for  his  own  liquor,  which  he  took  spar- 
ingly ;  and  it  required  much  of  John 
welder's  eloquence  before  he  could  per- 
suade him  to  accept  Bossiter's  invita- 
tion to  share  the  mild  festivity  in  the 
test  parlour.  When  he  did  so,  Bossiter's 
'tact  soon  put  the  old  man  at  ease,  and 
-sJter  a  time  led  him  to  a  continuation 
of  the  narrative  begun  by  John  Welder. 
4  It  was  a  terrible  day — that  fight  off 
"Copenhagen/  said  the  old  man.    *  I'd 
eeen  plenty  of  hot  work  before,  short 
ttne  as  Td  been  in  the  service.    Master 
:fifcarpe  and  I  worked  the  same  gun — 
Jwe  generally  contrived  to  get  together 
-—-and  so  we  did  on  that  bloody  day. 
:3fo  man  engaged  can  see  much  that 
•goes  on  around  him,  and  it's  as  well  he 

Sit ;  but  there  s  enough  that  he  re- 
mbers  to  his  dying  day — at  night 
-Sflad  when  he's  alone.  Well,  sir,  a  heavy 
4Stoot  came  crashing  in  at  our  port,  strik- 
"Ifeg  our  gun  and  carrying  it  from  its 
'Iswtlee— scattering  about  splinters  as 
Aide  as  hail.    One  struck  poor  Master 
.'•St-the  breast,  driving  him  half  across 
'ffle  deck,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed 
°$|ght  out.    I  was  untouched,  strange  to 
^y,  though  I  stood  close  to  him.    I 
V*at  to  him.    "Phillip,"  he  said,  the 
Mood  almost  choking  him — "my  child 
'*M.  shall  never  see  ber  more." 
•"'•  *  I  couldn't  speak— I  couldn't  a  word, 
ftr  I  knew  be  spoke  true. 
**    '••'If  you  live  to  go  home  my  love  to 
^Jktt  ■      "  he  couldn  t  say  what  he  had 
•  i£3»3smincL    He  made  a  great  effort 
<W'get  a  paper  from  his  pocket— tied 
fbvnd  and  sealed  it  was— and  then  he 

Iptped  out:  "Give  this  only  to " 

ttld  Phillip  paused—*  well,  that's  my 
Secret,  sir,— and  then  I  was  struck  by 
fotoething— ahell  or  splinter — in  the 
here  and  saw  no  more  of  him.' 
old  man  paused  again,  but  no  one 
until  he  resumed.  '  When  I 
to  I  was  in  hospital  ashore— -I 
Jbrget  where— and  then  it  was  months, 
JtfeeKere,  before  the  doctors  said  I  was 
1 — but  disabled  from  service.  I've 
been  right  in  the  head  since.* 
♦'  *  And  the  packet  Master  Sharpe  gave 
yon— what  was  in  it  ?'  asked  Bossiter, 
after  a  pause. 

- 1  don  t  know!  I  don't  know!  But 
lean  guess.  We  shall  know  when  I 
cam  find  the— when  I  can  find  hint  into 
whose  hands  it  is  to  be  given.' 

The  old  man  rose  up  and  put  on  his 
hat  as  though  about  to  go.  '  I've  tried 
hard  to  find  him — travelled  many  miles. 
Some  one  said  he  was  dead,  but  it's  not 
likely  that  he  could  die.  I'll  find  him 
yet— afloat  or  ashore  I'll  find  him.' 

It  was  evident  the  old  man  was  not 
to  be  detained*   He  had  of  ten  become 


thus  excited,  and  from  the  same  cause, 
and  therefore  he  was  allowed  to  go, 
muttering  still  as  he  went,  *  Til  find 
him  1    I  must  find  him  before  I  die/ 

The  actor  and  his  friend  sat  silent 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  old 
Phillip,  their  thoughts,  perhaps,  taking 
the  same  direction. 

4  What  do  you  think  was  in  that 
packet,  John?*  asked  Bossiter,  ab- 
ruptly* 

•  Why,  something  to  do  with  Thomas 
Sharpe's  money,  I  fancy,  and  so  does 
the  rector,'  replied  John  instantly. 

♦And  so  do  I.  Have  you  a  notion 
whom  Phillip  means  when  he  says  he 
"must  find  him?" 

•  No— I  wish  I  did.' 

*  I  fancy  I  have,'  said  Bossiter, 
thoughtfully.  "'  Hell  find  him  ashore 
or  ofleat/'— eo  he  must  be  a  sailor— and 
he—well.  111  go  to  bed  and  think  of  it 
— perhaps  dream  of  it  It's  the  season 
for  wonderful  dreams.  Ill  go  to  bed  at 
once,  as  I  shall  be  bad  company  now 
I've  got  this  riddle  of  the  "  Commo- 
dore's" to  solve.* 

So  the  actor,  having  bidden  his  hos- 
tess *  good-night,'  was  shown  to  his  bed- 
chamber by  John,  who  became  xather 
confused  by  the  rhapsodies  of  his  friend 
in  praise  of  everything  in  the  room, 
'white  with  dimity  yet  warm  as  a  toast 
from  the  glowing  fire  burning  on  tlie 
hearth.  The  actor  did  not  go  to  sleep 
for  an  hour,  and  net  having  requested 
to  be  called  in  the  morning  aid  not 
come  down  stairs  until  the  great  case 
clock  in  the  parlour  struck  ton.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bossiter  had  been  lying  awake 
day-dreaming  a  little  ? 

The  actor  was  about  to  enter  the 
room  he  had  occupied  the  preceding 
evening,  when  he  paused,  seeing  Mary 
and  John  Welder  poring  over  an  ac- 
count-book, which  was  at  last  closed 
with  a  sigh  from  both  buabnnd  and 
wife. 

*  That* s  the  skeleton  in  this  house ' 
tlK>ught  the  actor.  '  Money's  short  at 
«  The  Three  Horseshoes." '  He  as- 
sumed, however,  a  cheerful  voice  and 
manner  as  he  bade  the  young  couple 
*  good-morning,'  and  they,  poor  souls  I 
did  their  best  to  anawercheerily. 

But  it  would  not  do.  There  were 
traces  of  tears  on  Mary's  cheeks,  and 
the  roses  had  withered  from  such  pesti- 
lent dew.  *         <» 

*I  cant  help  it,  John— I  can  t  help 
asking  you  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  see 
you  are  both  unhappy,'  said  Bossiter, 
kindly. 

John  remained  silent. 

'  Why  should  I  not  tell  you?  said 
Mary,  plucking  up  spirit—*  I  have  in 
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part  already.  We  are  in  terrible  want 
of  money  to  pay  our  rant,  Joseph.' 

•Much? 

'Yea— nearly  seventy  pounds,'  re- 
plied Mary. 

The  actor  whistled  a  note  or  two. 

*  Now  I  will  tell  yon,  Joseph,  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  John/  said  Mary, 
almost  choiring.  *  Mr.  Speedwell  told 
me  that  when  he  saw  you  in  Loudon, 
von  told  everybody  in  the  playhouse 
how  rich  yon  were * 

*  On  the  stage,  my  dear — * 

'  Yes,  on  the  stage,  before  every  one, 
and  that  he  saw  yon  give  a  diamond 
ring  worth  he  didn't  know  how  much  to 
one  lady,  and  a  bagful  of  guineas  to 
another ' 

*  On  the  stage,  my  dear  creature— it 
was  in  my  parti'  exclaimed  Bossitar, 
seeing  what  delusion  was  possessing  his 
poor  mend. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Mary, 
sadlv. 

i*/ Ho,  Vm  sure  you  dsn'L  I'm  an 
actor — to-day  a  prince— to-morrow  a 
beggar :  Xm  only  an  actor  and  not  a 
prudent  on&  There  in  that  pocket-book 
is  my  whole  worldly  wealth,  except  my 
wardrobe  upstairs,  There  are  two  ten* 
pound  notes  In  thai  book,  and  boti^^t 
your  service/ 

*  No  more  tasked  Mary.  'And  is  that 
all  you  have?' 

'Except  some  debts,  which  can  be 
paid  at  my  convenience,  How-listen  to 
me.  Dent  moke  yourselves  so  mise- 
rable'about  tbia  trifle  of  seventy  pounds. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  borrow  the 
money  in  the  great  metropolis  if  things 
come  to  the  went— which  they  won't. 
.  Things  are  going  to  mend— to  became 
very  much  brighter*  "When  they  are  at 
their  worst,  things  most, get  better. 
Where's  the  "Oouunodo**"  Not  gone 
on  one  of  his  rambles  I  hope.' . 

.No,  John  had  seen  him  half  an  hour 
ago  in  his  little  garden. 

*  Very  wett— then  yon  must  contrive 
to  get  nun  into  this  room  about  four 
o'clock.  You  must  get  him  to  tell  you 
once  more  the  fight  off  Copenhagen  and 
then ' 

•Well,  Joseph  r 

'And  then  we  will  see  if  we  can  un- 
cork his  secret.*- 

And  so  matters  were  to  rest  -fbr  the 
present 

There  was  hope  certainly  in  Joseph ; 
promise  of  assistance  (  twenty  pounds 
were  a  great  help,  and  more  money  was 
to  come  from  London.  There  was  hope 
certainly  in  all  that— but  from  old 
Phillip  none  1 

Mary  Welder,  however,  undertook  to 
manage  the  '  Commodore,* — and  to  her 


he  seemed  incapable  of  refuting  any- 
thing.   At   four   o'clock,  just  as  the 
evening   began    to  dose  in,  Phfflrn 
Pollen  was  telling  the  story  he  bad 
told  so  often.    He  had  spoken  of  his 
dear  master  and  friend  stricken  down  by 
the  splinter— he  was  repeating  the  last 
of  his  dying  words  when  the  door  of  the 
parlour  opened  gently  and  there  stood 
—indistinctly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening — the  counterpart  of  one  who 
had  long  gone  to  his  rest 

The  whole  group  stood  amazed,  bat 
the  effect  upon  old  Phillip  soon  became 
almost  painful  to  witness.  His  broad 
chest  heaved,  big  sweat  drops  trickled 
down  his  scarred  forehead,  and  he  trem- 
bled like  one  stricken  with  the  palsy. 

'  You  have  been  seeking  me,  Phillip 
Pullen— seeking  me   for   three  yean 

past/ 
The  old  man  bowed  his  head  affirma- 

tiveli,- 
•"Yam  liave  a  dead  man's  message  to 

fao    give*  it  me. 

-  With  trembling  hands  the  old  man 
loosened  his  neckerchief;  and  then  un- 
fastening the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  pro- 
duced a  small  leathern  bag,  which  he 
held  forth  to  the  strange  questioner* 

'Give*  to  lie  1*         jt    ■   -& 

With  hesitating  stejrfjto  ottos* 
adaanced  and  did  ss  h*%*>*n  com- 
manded. 

*  You  have  done 
faithfully,  iPhillip  . 
know  this  before  ttiany_ 
Be  at  peace ;  tou  thefta  * 
tfom*  Admiral  naa*oic~ 

The  figure  slowly, 
closed.     The. old  m 
knees,  and  uttered  a  §•£_ 
of    thanksgiving .  thai.*" 
allowed  to  discharge  hia_, 
found  him  to  wfionvhi* 
master's  last  charge  was  doV-„ 

Had  Phillip  known. that  !*»  part  of 
Almoal  Nelson  n^^pexlbrisdg 
SrTrfoesiter  of  the  T&UL.,  bf  the 
aid  of  his  stage  Wavfrafe,  it  if  more 
than  probablethat  •  the  afcor'a  Wiflaj 
had  been  anything  "but  an  agreeable 
one.  \ 

As  it  was,  Mr.  Rossitor  >1rij*t* 
tured  rightly  that  the  hguryPbflKp  J*1 
received  was  the  cause  at  1*44*"*, 
that  fh¥*rim!ril  stin  ItveS,"  tofcibat 
only  to  his  bands  was  he  to  deliver  op 
his  trust. 

-  The  little  packet  was  worth  mora 
than  its  weight  in  gold.  Thomas  fib*? 
had  literally  carried  out  bis  father  > 
instructions.  When  he  had  received 
the  money  for  his  farm  he  had  'put J* 
into  dirt,'  and  buried  it  close  to  hu 
wife's  grave  in  Cray  foai  Churchyard. 
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The  recovery  of  tie  money  wu  kept  sure,  Mr.  Booster  being  the  responsible 
■floret  for  some  time,  and  then  poor  old  Amphitryon.  The  manager  of  the  Oar- 
Phillip  «w  once  more  deceived  by  diff  Theatre,  however,  bed  to  nuke 
being  informed  that  hie  greet  Admiral  fresh  arrangements,  u  Mr.  Eoemter 
bed  Kot  him  a  pound  of  pigtail  end  a  found  it  impossible  to  leave  Oreyifbrd 
•ilvor  tobacco  box  with  nil  lordahip'a  owing  to  bia  great  bucosm  in 

0<""PIin"lnt*  „., -             ..J.        ,  ID  AOTOB'i  HMJBAT. 

They  kept  Chriabna*  Eve  memly  at 

'  The  Three  Horseshoes,'  yon  may  ba  OUix.  Ltmos, 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CABOL. 
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Words  by  Emily  Bond. 


.Music  by  Elizabeth  Pfloft 


eemc  aod ,    go  '    '     '  O-vcr  the  crackling  frost  and  snov;  ^W 
list'- ning' heart,  *  Irt*    Hill    the     mu- sic  s-,  tak-jpg   -p%ft;  *W 
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e  -  choes    of    the      bells  which  ring      A   wel-cotne   to'  the  ' 
through  the   cor  *  ri   •    dors   of  thought  Come  breezy  tone*,  with. 
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"  Softly  the  Echoes  come  and  go? 
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Sa  -  -  viour  King !  While  children's  voi-ces,    low  and  mild,  Sing 
mem  -  -  Yy  fraught;  The  tones  which  in  our  youth-ful     days, 


prais  ..-     es      to     the    Heav'n-bojrn»Cl#d*'-F4r  ami  near* 
TdUght  us     to  kneel    hv    ylfcyt*  flhd  praise.  F^uttdnw, 


high     and       low, 
J high     and  m  low*  m 


Soft-ly  the  e-choes    come  and    go! 

.So£t -  Iv  the^fitfhoes  ^  £QtBft  and  vgol 

'    " *  i 
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Far  and  near,        high  and  low,        Soft*ly  the  oohoes  come  and  go ! 
Fat  and  near,        high  and  low,        Soft-ly  the  echoes  come  and  go  1 
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CHBISTMAS  TJNDEB  LOOK  AND  KEY, 


•  ^IfiS,  or ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  pan 
X  our  Christmas  on  the  sea— least- 
ways the  second  mate  told  me  just  now 
as  we  should  be  fur  enough  out  o*  sight 
o'  land  on  Christmas  Day.' 

He  was  sitting  by  a  great  heap  of 
bales  and  packages  upon  the  quay  of 
the  dock  wnere  the '  Sarah  Ann/  bound 
for  New  Zealand,  lay  alongside  taking 
in  cargo  and  passengers*  luggage  at  the 
same  time;  tor  the  'Sarah  Ann'  had 
been  long  enough  in  dock,  and  the  chief 
mate  walked  about  doing  nothing,  and 
the  second  mate  bustled  about  causing 
other  people  to  do  a  great  deal 

Seeing  him  (the  man  on  the  quay) 
sitting  there  quite  undisturbed,  and  yet, 
as  it  appeared,  quite  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  if  need  were,  I  noticed  him  more 
closely,  and  observed  that  he  was  a 
pale,  rather  sickly- looking  fellow,  in  a 
coarse  half-seafaring  dress  of  blue  pilot 
cloth,  but  with  nothing  else  about  him 
which  betokened  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  salt  water.  Even  his  cap 
had  nothing  nautical  in  the  manner  of 
its  set  upon  his  closely-cropped  hair; 
and  the  self-repression  which  was  the 

S  ©dominant  expression  of  bis  face,  gave 
m  a  melancholy  appearance,  which  I 
at  first  mistook  for  regret  at  leaving 
his  native  land,  and  took  the  .liberty  of 
hinting  as  much. 

•  Well,  sir ;  you  want  to  know  how  it 
comes  about  that  I'm  going  off  at  this 
time  o*  year — and  why  not  ?  If  there 
was  no  other  reason  for  my  not  wanting 
to  stay  in  England,  it's  enough  that 
I've  been  in  prison.  Tve  heard  a  ship 
called  a  floatin'  prison  before  now,  but 
whatever  it  may  be  to  other  people  it's 
liberty  to  me,  for  I've  known  what  it  is' 
to  spend  more,  than  one  Christinas 
under  lock  and  key. 

'Where  was  I  born  as  a  native? 
Well,  that  I  don't  rightly  know,  nor 
yet  where  my  father  and  mother  came, 
from.  My  mother  I  s'pose  I  must  ha' 
seen — 'twould  be  strange  to  say  I 
hadn't;  but  my  father,  never,  or  at 
least  never  to  my  knowledge,  or  to 
theirn  that  brought  me  up.  Not  that 
they  brought  me  up  very  tar,  because 
the  earliest  I  can  recollect  was  bein*  a 
particlarly  hungry  little  boy  in  a  ward 
of  the  union  where  I  was  told  my 
mother  died  after  bein'  kept  outside  the 
iron  gate  one  winter  night,  till  the  doctor 
said  it  wouldn't  do  to  keep  her  there 
no  longer,  unless  they  wanted  to  have 
her  took  straight  to  the  dead-house,  and 
so  put  the  parish  to  the  expense  of  a 


funeral  in  tryin'  to  save  a  meaTs  vic- 
tuals.    This  wasn't  told  me  by  the 
parish  officers, — not  by  the  master,  nor 
the  matron,  nor  the  overseers,  nor  the 
board  of  guardians;  you  may  be  sure  o* 
that,  but  by  a  wild  sort  of  a  gal  that 
used  to  come  into  the  house  an*  there 
stay  till  she  did  something  desp'rate— 
hev'  something  at  the  master,  perhaps, 
or  broke  the  winders,  or  tore  up  her 
blue  check  clothes  and  danced  about  m 
a  blanket,  all  of  which  made  her,  you 
see,  a  refractory  pauper,  and  as  such 
she  was  once  or  twice  took  away  to  gaol, 
and  come  back  again  when  her  time 
was  up.     As  to  us  boys — there  was 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  us — we  hadn't 
half  a  chance,  for  the  victuals  was  none 
of  the  best  or  the  most  at  all  times ; 
and  only  let  so  much  as  half  a  word  be 
spoke,  or  a  look  give  to  aggravate  the 
matron,   and   down  you  was  on  the 
skilley  MBt— which,  let  me  'tell  yon,  sir, 
meant  a  slice  o" stale  bread  and  a  tin 
mug  o'  salt  thin  gruel  three  times  a 
day,  for  the  week  round,  instead  of  two 
days  hard  suet  pudden  tor  dinner,  send 
two  days  three  ounces  of  Tolled  beef  and 
two  potatoes.    I  didn't  know  then,  but 
Tve  learnt  since  what  was  the  model 
that  the  Poor  Law  went  upon  in  the 
buildius,  and  the  diet,  and  most  of  the 
things  that  it  purfessed  to  purvlde  for 
the  paupers,  in  our  parish  at  all  events. 
Little  did  I  know  how  true  would  come 
the  words  that  that  very  gal  spoke  to 
me  one  day  when  I,  asked  her  how  she 
could.go  on  so,  and  get  sent  to  prison, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  hear 
it.'.     •      ' 
' ,#  "Prison,"  she  says ;  •  why  you  don*t 
know  what  you're  a  talkin'  about,  ift 
no  way  different  to  this,  except  where 
it's  a  precious  sight  better.  You'll  know 
all  about  it  some  day,  and  then  you'll 
find  out  that  if  the  workus  aint  a  pre- 
paration fbr  prison  nobody  don't  know 
what  is." 

•  What  she  meant,  sir,  was  this:  that 
the  long,  white,  naked  walls  of  the 
wards,  the  bare  stone  yard,  the  dress  so 
like  the  convicts,  the  prison  fare,  with 
wuss  than  prison  cooking,  and  ever  so 
much  less  chance  of  speakih*  about  it, 
which  was  more  than  our  souls  was 
worth— the  prison  look  of  eieryjhlug 
that  we  had  to  do  with,  and  the  liberty 
that  everybody  set  over  us  had,  ana 
constantly  took,  of  bullyin* '  us  and 
cowing  of  us  down ;  even  the  prison 
trades  they  taught  us  in  the  prison 
way,  but  with  ignorant  instructors,  at 
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they  was  called,  that  had  never  learnt 
themselves,— all  of  it  cornea  back  to  me 
now  with  a  meanin'  that  makes  that 
gal's  words  quite  plain. 

*  The  Christmases  there  was,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  under  look  and 
key,  too,  for  three  of  our  boys  and  two 
gals  had  run  away  one  time  or  another, 
and  what  I  never  could  make  out  was, 
that  though  the  Poor  Law  seemed  so  to 
order  it,  that  they  was  loth  to  let  people 
into  the  onion,  and  took  but  little 
count  of  'em  when  they  was  there,  yet 
they  couldn't  abear  to  lose  'em  except 
in  the  reglar  way  when  once  they 
was  inside.  One  boy  they  caught  be- 
fore he'd  got  beyond  the  next  field ;  and 
though  we  all  used  to  be  walloped  with 
a  cane  in  a  way  that  would  bring  any 

E irate  schoolmaster  to  answer  to  the 
w,  the  way  that  boy  was  bruised  and 
wealed  was  wuss  than  anything  I  ever 
heerd  of  except  aboard  snip,  as  I've 
been  told  by  old  sailors.  As  I've  said, 
the  Christmases  was  like  Sundays  and 
other  days  when  we  hadn't  work  to  do, 
mostly  under  lock  and  key;  and  the 
only  difference  was,  church  in  the 
morain' ,  and  a  hextra  allowance  of 
pudden  very  much  like  the  or'nary 
suet,  but  with  a  few  plums  stuck  here 
an'  there.  The  workus  was  like  the 
prison  again  in  this*  that  anything  of  a 
reward  or  of  a  holiday  meant  a  little  more 
to  eat.  Once  or  twice  kindhearted 
people  as  had  sent  a  cake  or  a  pudden 
or  what  not,  would  come  to  see  us  boys 
have  it  served  out  to  us,  but,  Lord 
blesB  you,  we  looked  so  hungry,  and 
was  always  starin'  after  the  food,  with- 
out thinking  about  Anything  else,  let 
alone  bein*  grateful  for  it,  that  they 
soon  got  tired  of  lookin'  at  us,  and  was 
so  shocked  that  they  went  away  and 
thought  what  the  matron  and  the  beadle 
and  the  rest  of  'em  said  was  true,  that 
we  was  ail  a  bad  lot  as  it  wasn't  pos- 
sible to  do  much  for  beyond  keepin'  us 
well  under. 

•  It  come  to  that  at  last  that  me  and 
another  boy  made  up  our  minds  to  run 
away,  and  the  gal  that  IVe  spoke  of* 
she  said  she'd  go  with  ua— for  she  was 
just  getnV  into  one  of  her  tantrums 
again,  and  was  ready  for  anythink. 
There  wasn't  much  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it  with  her,  but  we'd  found  out 
that  the  best  way  was  to  get  over  the 
wall  just  by  the  vegetable  garden  along- 
side the  stone-yard,  and  that  the  best 
time  was  at  dusk  on  Christmas  Eve,  for 
we  knowed  pretty  well  that  then  the 
matron  would  be  muggin'  of  herself 
over  a  little  somethink  warm*  and  per- 
haps the  master  too,  and  that  there 
wouldn't  likely  be  any  casuals  to  take 
attention  to  the  yards,  or  to  give  the 


alarm  when  we'd  got  clear  off  over  the 
wall. 

( I  shall  never  forget  that  night,  not 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  We'd  saved 
up,  little  by  little,  some  of  our  victuals 
every  day,  and  hard  enough  it  was  to 
do ;  and  when  about  six  o'clock  came, 
and  the  house  was  mostly  in  a  bustle 
just  before  getting  ready  for  bed,  and 
the  day  before  Christmas  Day  too,  us 
boys  was  all  set  to  wash  at  the  sink  in 
the  shed  where  we  used  to  clean  our- 
selves, for  we'd  been  cleanin',  or  scrub- 
bin',  or  what  not,  all  day.  Me  and 
Jem  Puddle  (that  was  his  name  be- 
cause he  was  picked  up  in  one)  had 
both  managed  to  get  down  to  the  yard, 
and  there  we'd  left  such  crusts  and 
scraps  as  we'd  saved  from  our  meals 
tied  up  in  a  pocket  hankeroher,  and 

frecioua  hungry  we  both  looked  at  it 
knew  we  should  find  a  rope  in  the  dead- 
house,  and  Jem  makes  a  back,  and 
in  I  gets  at  the  window  to  fetch  it. 
There  was  two  corpses  there,  both  of 
'em  well  known  to  me  in  their  lifetime, 
but  though  I  can  assure  you  we  were 
all  pretty  well  used  to  sach  sights  in 
the  union,  I  felt  a  sort  of  shiver,  and 
scrambled  back  again  without  looking 
round,  directly  I'd'  got  hold  of  the 
rope.  When  we'd  once  throw*d  it  over 
the  wall  with  a  big  stone  to  the  end, 
that  jammed  between  the  spikes  at  the' 
top,  and  held  fast,  we  was  afraid  to 
stop  any  longer,  though  the  gal  wasn't 
there,  but  we  neard  her  comin*  presently, 
laughin'  to  herself;  and  what  should 
she  have  done  but  go  into  the  kitchen 
where  they  was  all  busy,  and  crawl  on 
her  hands  and  kness  to  the  pantry, 
where  she  got  hold  of  a  meat  pie  as  had 
been  left  from  the  master's  dinner.  More 
than  that,  she'd  heard  the  matron  a 
snorin'  as  she  come  by,  and  gone  in  and 
took  her  candle  away,  for,  as  she  said, 
we  might  want  it. 

*  It  come  on  to  rain  before  we'd  gone 
very  far,  and  we  crawled  under  a  hedge 
to  eat  some  of  the  purvisions  that  we'd 
brought  with  us.  Anything  better  than 
that  pie,  I  for  one  hadn't  tasted;  and 
we  was  soon  able  to  go  on  again 
walking  and  walking  till  we  knew  it 
must  be  gettin*  pretty  late,  but  not 
daring  to  stop  till  we'd  put  two  or 
three  villages  between  us  and  the  place 
we'd  left.  There  was  only  a-  few  people 
about  at  the  last  village  we  come  to, 
though  it  was  a  good-sized  place;  but 
the  few  men  that  lounged  about  the 
publio-houses  stared  after  us  as  we 
went  along.  When  we'd  got  a  little 
way  from  the  houses,  we  see  straight 
before  us  no  end  of  lights  a  shinin'  in  a 
large  buildin',  and  couldn't  make  out 
what  it  was.    It  turned  out  to  be  a 
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cfctrch,  and  w>en  'we  crept  .under  Ihe 
porch  and  peeped  in,  we  could  see 
some  ladles  and*  one  or  two  men  a 
itressin'  all  the  pillars  and  the  pulpit* 
with  Jiolly  and  evergreens  Jn  honour  of 
its  beln*  Christmas  time,  tor  we'd  forgot 
about  the  next  day  behY  Christmas  Day .' 
I  don'*  know  wfaat  them  mstasnajpsd  > 
have  thought  of  it  if  ifeey'd  hftffEed 
to  see  our  three  white  "feces  stajir  at 
'em  through  the  windows  as  we  went 
from  one  to  another  watchin*  of  'em; 
but  nobody  took  no  heed  of  us,  and 
when '  they'd  nut  up  the  last  of  the 
boughs;  and  all  come  out  together  into 
the  churchyard 'where  we  was  sittm'  on 
a  tombstone  under  the  wall,  we  dodged 
inside  the  porch  while  the  sexton  went 
to  lock  up  the  vestry.  We  went  <juite 
quiet  down  the  aisle  till  we  come,  to  4 
big  pew  right  under  the  pulpit  where 
it  was  quite  dar£,*  and  here  we  shut 
ourselves  in  and  set  down  on  a  pQe 
o'  cushions.  Soon  we  heard  the  sexton 
lock  the  door,  and  then  we  all  went  off 
to  sleep,  and  woke  up  to  hear  the  bells 
a  ringuV  in  Christmas,  with  the  flakes 
o'  snow  a  falling  on  the  white  ground 
•outside,  and  the  cold'  air  a  blowin' 
through  the  church  enough  to  cufryou 
in  halft 

*  There  was  nobodv  about  except  the 
sexton  and  a  man  that  was  talkaV  to 
him  in  the  porch.  There  was  no  ;help 
for  it,  and  so  we  all  come  out  and  went 
up  to  where  they  was  standi  n',  at  which 
they  stared  no  little  lean  tell  ydtt ;  but 
we  hadn'tstolo  anything,  and  we  told  'em 
what  we'd  done,  though  we  3idn%eay 
where  'we'd  come  from ;  after*whieh  the 
sexton  'says  to  the  other  man,  foojrin' 
all  the*  while  at  the  gal  as  was  atsrjfag V 
for  the  fust  time  I'd  ever  see  her  th$  such  a 
thing, M  r  think  'Copley,"  he  Buys;  "  that 
this  is  about  the  best  thing  you  «an  do ; 
try  this  gel  for  a  day  or  so*' "  he  says. 

*  Well,  it  seemed  that  the  mien  that 
he  was  with,  ken'  a  beershop  in  the 
village,  and  that  his  wife  had  been  took 
so  bad*hat  she  was  a  bed,  and  .nobody 
to  attend  to  the  house,  nor  to  do  a 
thing  for  her,  because  he  hadn't  a 
family,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house  to  lend  a  band,  bevos  of  its  bein' 
■Christmas  Day,  and  all  •  *tho  people 
wanted  everywhere  a  gettin'  ready  for 
the  dinners  and  what  not. 

*  So  he  says,  ••  If  you  like  to  come," 
he  says,  "and  take  the  place  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  don't  mind' tryin'  you*"  be 
eavs ;  "  there'll  be  a  meal's  victuals,  at 
all  events,  and  a  sbillin'  or  swo,  but  I  « 
can  tell  you,  my  girl  I  don  t  keep  no 
cats  as  don't  ketch  mice.' "  With  that 
we  all  looked  at  one  .another ;  but  both 
me  and  Jem  said  it  was  the  best  thing 
the  could  do,  and  as  she  knew  we  couldn't 
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tell  you*  And  then,  when^c*dfttpd  s 
drop  all  round  out  of  a  stone  bottjajsnd 
a  glass  without  a  foot,  I  bids  Jsurjood* 
bye,  and  we  both  cries  as  he  jumps  up 
in  front  o'  one  of  the  cairevans  aside  of 
the  drire»,  andthfiyaligo:wiraf  jottins; 

along  thel  mad.      ■ ;  •*  d.  • 

•Well,  sir, i if  you'll  believe  m  I 
hadn't!  the  heart  to  go  back  stjsitf  i»t> 
thevijUagfc  especially  as  I'd  liaweoonp 
to  ea^and  I  foltihai  low  wjthttsata* 
that  Jem  «nd<  the.  aptl  had  betM* 
something  to  do,  and  It  was  left  ** 
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namir  of  spoakin',  alone  In  the  world.  look  would  hare  it,  they'd  left  the  key 

that  I  kep'  oat  o'  right  till  it  got  dark;  in  the  belfry  door,  and  up  I  went  all  In 

«ad  then  I  went  beak  to  the  church,  the  dark,  groping  sit  way  till  I  ooine  fat 

and  went  all  round  to  see  whether  I  the  place  where  the  belli  was,    and 

could    get   inside,   thinking   I    might  where  there  was  a  lantern  left  bnrain' ; 

perhaps  meet  with  the  -ringers  again,  and  so,  thinkin'  they'd  be  back,  I  set 

They'd  all  gone  home,  I  expect ;  but  as  tnjnlf  down  on  a  wooden  stool   In  a 


corner,  on'  fell  off  to  sleep.    When  I  be  almost  wicked  when  I  was    in  a 

woks  op  the  light  was  ont,  and  I  was  church,  after  the  way  I'd  got  in  there, 

all  in  a  tremble,  for  I  waa  afraid  to  I  groped  about  till  I  come  to  the  stairs, 

more   for  (ear  of  falling  down  some-  and   then   got  down   one   at  a    time 

where;  bat  after  *  bit  I  went  upon  to  the  door  again,   to  And  it  locked, 

my  hands  and  knees,  and,  after  aayin'  just  as  tbe  clock  struck  three.    I  was 

my  prayers,  which  seemed  somehow  to  awful  frightened.    Bat  presently  I  re- 
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fee  yard*  afid'er^  the  cold  wWttf- 
waefcsdwaBs  of  the  oell,  was  the  werkuft 
patter*  offer  again ;  and  the  oakum-shed 
was  only  *  eias  or  tiro  larger,  and  the 
awJHey  was  the  same  flavour,  but  better 
MM;  and  the  warden*  as  took  charge 
©•  tile  prftjonert  wae  more  reserved  like1, 
but  they  wee  less  boilyw',  and  said  but 
Utile.  Altogether  the  place  made  me 
a'aaost  think  I  was  *  boy  sfain;  and 
when  I  laid  down  to  sleep,  m  a  better 
bed  than  I  had  as  a  bey,  I  need  to  be- 
lie** at  fait  that  I  should  hear  the 
matron  a  acreamin'  out,  seofdin'  the  eld 
women,  or  the  schoolmaster's  cane 
wheckm'  the  boys  that  had  been  pot 
down  aa  tasruly,  aad  so  got  dropped 
upon.  But  when  I  come  out,  I  felt  the 
mean  upon  m*  somehow  like  a  taint* 
aa*  I  aaid  to  myself;  a*  I  went  onto'  the 
gas*  after  breakfast,  that  I'd  still  goon 
to  London,  where  people  wouldn't  per* 
haps  neties  any  of  the  gaol-bird  look  that 
mJ^htbenpon  me. 

•T*  London  I  went  begging  my  way, 
and  got  into  the  very  heart  of  it,  over  on 
the  Sorrey  side  of  London  Bridge,  with 
fourpence  ha'penny  in  my  pocket.  I 
knew  enough  of  th»  part  of  London  to 
know  where  I  could  got  a  night's  lodg»« 
tar  for  threepence.  ttwasata  common 
lodgin'-house,  where  they  make  up 
haw  a  doaen  beds  in  a  room,  and  the 
landlord  asks  no  questions,  bat  only 
holds  ont  hie  hand  for  the  threepence ; 
arter  whkh  you  can  go  into  the  kitchen, 
where  there's  a  fire,  an'  oeok  what  yon 
takes  in  with  you.  I  took  in  a  penny 
loaf,  and  a  salt  herrfn*  to  get  it  down; 
and  directly  I  got  to  the  fire,  who 
etooatd  I  see  but  the  tinker,  a  eeokin'  a 
couple  of  pork  sassages,  an*  warrahV  a 
pint  o*  beer  in  a  tin  saraepan.  This;  I 
do  him  the  credit  to  say,  he  shared  with 
me;  and  then  I  learnt  all  about  the 
person's  barn  bera'  set  a-Hre,  an'  heard 
a  good  deal  mow  that  I'd  as  lief  not  ha* 
known ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this 
was  little  better  titan  what  people  call 
a  thieves'  kitchen,  and  the  company  was 
mostly  aoooxdin'. 

*  Oil  and  on  I  was  more  than  a  week 
hangin'  about,  with  only  a  job  here  and 
there,  such  as  lioldin'  a  horse,  or  helpin* 
with  a  load  at  the  markets,  or  what  not 
At  met  one  night  I  went  out  pretty 
nigh  desperate,  went  up  one  of  the 
streets  layin'  off  Whitschapel,  and  stood 
just  outside  a  little  low  public,  a  won- 
derm*  what  I  should  do  next  Presently 
I  hears  a  shoutin',  and  before  I  could 
torn  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
a  man  and  a  woman  rushes  by.  "  Here, 
catch  hold,"  says  the  man, — and  I  could 
a'most  ha'  swore  to  the  voice  of  the 
tinker, — "oaten  hold  ;"  and  afore  I  could 
say  a  word  he  pitched  a  coat  into  my 


arms,  and  'bolted  down  a  dark  alley. 
Another  second,  and  I  was  collared  by 
a  conple  o*  policemen,  And  presently  a 
gentleman,  witfr  Ids  neck-  hankercher  all 
hangtn'  loose  an'  very  red  in  the  face, 
comes  up,  and  says,  "  Yes,  that's  my 
coat—Ill  swear  to  it ;  but  search  him 
for  the  watch  an*  pin." 

*  What  was  the  use  o'  my  sayin*  any*- 
ttdng?  The  police  looks  at  me  with  a 
meanin'  grin,  and  advises  me  not  to  say 
anytbink  to  criminate  myself,  which 
was  just  the  words  the  inspector  used 
Wlren  he  took  the  charge:  the  gentle- 
man a  atandtn*  by  the  little  glass  winder 
where  the  charge  was  entered;  and  I 
tumbled  into  a  sort  of  sheep-pen  made 
of  iron  bats,  where  I  stood  with  the 
breath  all  out  o*  my  body,  an*  my  knees 
a  knot-kin'  together. 

'Was anythink  known  of  me?  Oh 
yea,  plenty :  I'd  been  seen  in  the  com- 
pany o"  known  thieves,  and  lodged  in  a 
common  lodging-house  well  watched  by 
the  police,  oyer  in  the  worst  quarter  q 
London. 

*  *  Look  him  up,"  says  the  inspector, 
'tai*  this  gentleman  must  attend  to- 
morrow at  the  police  court" 

'  I  was  locked  up  in  a  sort  of  a  skk 
stupid  fit,  which  I  was  aroused  from  by 
the  cold  air  a  rushing  through  a  little 
winder  in  the  top  o  the  cell.  Then  I  felt 
a  savage  revengeful  feeUn'  come  over 
me ;  then  I  laid  down  on  the  hard  wooden 
bench  an'  beat  my  hands  upon  it  with 
mge  an'  grief.  w  Stop  that  noise,  you," 
says  a  poficeman,  "or  else  you  won't 
get  no  coffee,  I  can  tell  you."  I'd  told 
*em  I'd  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  so  they 
brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  couple 
o*  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  This  made 
me  better,  but  still  I  laid  there,  thinking 
of  all  that  Id  been  through,  and  hearing 
the  voices  of  people  that  I'd  known,  and 
wakin'  np  to  near  the  voice  of  the  tinker 
hollerin'  out  u  Here,  catch  hold  1"  and 
feelin'  my  senttes  goin'  with  the  idea  that 
perhaps  I  had  robbed  somebody  without 
Jroowin*  It 

*  I  was  in  such  a  state  when  I  fell 
asleep  at  last  jnat  after  daylight,  that  I 
hud  to  be  l»elped  np  off  the  bench  before 
I  could  go  before  the  magistrate ;  and  I 
dare  say  1  looked  guilty  enough.  I  was 
found  guilty  at  till  eveute,— nut  that  the 
gentleman  could  swear  to  me,  but  the 
property  was  found  on  me,  and  I  was 
the  associate  of  thieves,  and,  worse  than 
all  that  I  wii8  a  rogue  and  a  vagabone, 
with  no  settled  pLioe  of  residence ;  and  so 
says  the  magistrate,  in  a  jocnlarious 
manner,  "  We  11  give  him  a  place  of  re- 
sidence where  he  will  be  kept  employed 
and  but  of  the  way  of  his  old  associates/' 
he  says. 

•That  place  was  the  House  o*  Cor- 
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rection,'  and  I  was  to  be  put  to  hard 
labour. 

4  It  wo*  wonderful  like  our  union  to 
be  sure,  as  to  the  corridors,  and  the 
wards,  and  the  yard  where  I  was  took 
to  after  Fd  been  stripped  of  my  clothes 
and  put  on  the  workus — I  mean  the 
prison— dress.  The  cell  I  slop'  in  was 
the  same  colour  an'  pattern  as  that  at 
the  county  gaol,  but  it  was  like  the  boys* 
ward  at  our  union  for  coldness,  and  I 
thought  I  should  ha*  froze,  in  spite  of 
the  rover  that  I  was  in,  with  rage  an* 
despair — a  rage  an'  a  despair  that  I 
couldn't  find  no  Tent  for;  for  all  the 
night  I  was  locked  up  there  between  the 
starin'  blank  plastered  walls  where,  if  I 
dared  to  shout  or  sing  or  whistle,  I 
should  ha'  been  put  on  the  old  *  skil- 
ley,"  or,  as  they  call  it  here,  "punish- 
ment diet,"  or  have  been  put  to  the 
crank,  or  a  cell  where  I  should  have 
lost  the  little  light  I  had.  This  was 
worse  than  any  workus  could  ha*  been  I 
hope,  but  to  them  that  was  together  in 
the  big  ward  where  they  all  slop*  of  a 
row—over  two  hundred  of  'em— it  was 
not  much  lonelier  than  our  boys'  yard  at 
the  old  union,  and  the  trades  was  better 
taught  and  more  of  'em,  if  the  prisoners 
only  had  time  enough  to  learn.  Any- 
how,  the  workus  seemed  in  my  mind  to 
be  jined  somehow  to  the  prison,  and  the 
words  of  that  gal  was  for  ever  in  my 
thoughts.  They  kep'  a  buzzin'  in  my 
ears  as  I  strove  with  my  jinte  achin*  and 
my  heart  a  beatin'  and  my  head  a  bustin' 
on  the  tread  wheel, — I  heard  'em  singin' 
when  I  come  down  an'  set  on  the  bottom 
step  after  my  spell,  an'  wiped  my  hot 
face  with  the  cuff  o'  my  prison  jacket; 
and  I  often  seemed  to  hear  them  instead 
of  the  book  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
read  out  loud  to  us  while  we  was  aettin' 
there  pickin'  oakum, — rows  and  rows  of 
us,  such  times  as  we  wasn't  on  the  mill. 
I  don't  suppose  anybody  there  believed 
I  was  innocent;  it  was  no  business  o' 
the  warders,  as  had  their  duty  to  do  day 
an'  night  without  makin'  any  question 
o'  that  sort ;  and  arter  a  bit,  when  I  got 
the  knack  of  speakin'  under  my  breath 
and  without  movin'  my  mouth,  to  my 
next  neighbour,  which  we  could  do  some- 
times, he'd  only  grin  to  himself  and  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  I  said  so. 
A  good  many  of  the  men  there  seemed 
to  know  one  another ;  and  I  see  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  lodgers  at  the  thieves' 
kitchen  brought  in  while  I  was  there. 
They  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  up  to  the 
place,  too,  for  they  wasn't  there  long 
before  they  had  a  star  on  their  arm, 
which  meant  they  was  well  behaved 
and  was  to  hare  half  a  crown  when  they 

St  out  again.    I  had  one  myself.    I 
tow  they  used  to  talk  together  some- 


how, and  I  fust  found  that  out  on 
Christmas  Day  when  we  was  in  cbs&el 
together  settin'  in  a  greaf  space  divided 
off  from  two  others  similar,  with  wooden 
partitions,  and  all  railed  in  front  like 
wild  beastes'  dens.  I  was  anadhV  my 
Prayer-book  quiet  to  myself,  for  I  hadn't 
got  used  to  tne  hollerin*  out  of  the  re- 
sponses and  the  amens  like  the  othera, 
when  I  hears  the  chap  next  to  met 
sayin',  instead  of  what  be  ought  to  hate 
said,  M  Why  can't  the  governor  give  same 
on  us  a  treat  o'  plum  duff?**  in  a  fling- 
ing sort  o'  tone. 

•  Jest  like  the  workus,  too,  in  that, 
that  the  rewards  and  the  pumshmeon 
and  the  hopes  was  all  tor  grab.  I 
needn't  say  that  there  wasn't  any  plum 
duft  or  anything  else  out  o*  the  common 
way ;  for  Christmas  under  lock  and  key 
aint  no  Christmas  at  all,  except  that 
there's  no  work  done,  an'  after  all  that's 
something,  and  that  there's  church  the 
same  as  Sunday ;  and  nobody  but  them 
that*  s  been  there  can  tell  what  a  treat 
and  a  blessin'  that  is,  even  when  jm 
look  at  it  as  a  change. 

•  As  to  grub,— except  them  that's  in 
for  less  than  a  fortnight  and  has  nounnk 
but  bread  an'  akilley — the  grab's  better 
at  the  prison  than  at  the  union,  Christ- 
mas as  well  as  other  days :  mine  set 
more  too  beoos  I  was  in  for  a  longer 
time  and  was  for  hard  labour;  but  the 
way  they  serve  if  a  not  so  much  better 
though  similar;  it  bein'  brought  up  in 
great  buckets  and  give  to  each  nan  to 
eat  out  of  a  tin  pannikin  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  This  was  the  way  every  day  fir 
the  long  long  months  that  I  was  there, 
till  I  begun  to  get  a  sort  o'  deadnes 
come  over  me  when  I  thought  howeoon 
the  time  'ud  come  for  me  to  go  out  Bat 
the  time  did  come,  an'  the  desdnes 
come  on  more  an*  more,  an'  never  left 
me  when  the  governor  give  me  the 
money  for  two  stars,  an'  bid  me  good- 
bye. But  then  jest  outside  waitin'fcr 
me,  who  do  you  think  I  see?  I  siot 
got  over  it  yet  Why  who  but  that  very 
gal—now  Mrs.  Copley  and  landlady  of 
the  "  Railway  Inn,"  in  the  old  village: 
an'  says  she,  a-pintin  to  her  husband, 
she  says—14  William's  got  a  cousin  in 
New  Zealand;'  she  says,  "and  he 5 
wrote  to  him,  so  that  with  twenty 
pound  that  we'll  lend  you,"  she  says* 
•(you  may  go  out  and  spend  your  next 
Christmas  better,"  she  says. 

•What  become  of  Jem  Puddle,  or? 
Well,  James  he  was  that  savin',  that 
when  he  once  got  into  the  purfessfoD, 
and  got  a  berth  at  a  theayter  asadreeser 
to  a  tip-top  actor,  he  laid  by  a  v***?™ 
forty  or  fifty  pound,  and  Vm  blest  if  he 

ain't  a-goin'  out  with  me.' 

T.  A. 


»         t 
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OHBISTMAS   EVE   ON  THE   BIVER; 

DUCK-SHOOTING  AND  DREAMING. 
(Illustrated  bt  A.  W.  Cooper.) 

THE  stars  are  shining  brightly  on  the  river. 
The  frosty  breese  sweeps  snowflakes  on  the  ground ; 
Beneath  its  breath  the  lofty  rashes  quiver, 

And  murmur  with  a  weird  and  mournful  sound — > 
As  I  sit,  fur-wrapped,  grasping,  prompt  and  ready. 

The  heavy  duck-gun  which  will  seal  the  fate. 
If  but  my  hand  anaeye  are  true  and  steady, 
Of  many  a  mallard  ere  the  night  grows  late. 

The  birds  won't  come  as  yet    The  moon  is  gleaming 

Upon  the  rippling  water,  where  each  star 
Reflected,  prompts  my  mind  to  fall  a-dreaming, 

Under  the  influence  of— my  cigar  I 
'Tis  most  prosaic  this  I  make  confession, 

And  yet,  though  commonplace,  I  think  I  find 
Thoughts  in  this  hour,  which  still  must  lack  expression, — 

Fancies  that  leave  their  shadowings  behind. 

In  a  damp  boat  upon  the  stream  reclining. 

Fur-wrapped  and  gun  in  hand,  cigar  in  month, 
A  thousand  frosty  stars  above  me  shining, 

Through  an  air  most  unlike  the '  sunny  South/ 
My  circumstances  seem  most  unpoetic, — 

Suggestive  of  life's  common,  trivial  things ; 
And  yet — there  dawn  thoughts  so  pathetic 

That  to  their  shapes  the  mist  of  sorrow  clings 

The  Christmas  Eve  t    I  hear  the  echoes  dying 

From  the  church-tower  across  the  frosty  meads ; 
Faintly  the  tones  upon  the  wind  come  flying 

From  each  loud  bell  that  the  glad  message  speeds ; 
Faintly/  they  float  in  music  sweetly  golden, 

Telling  the  advent  of  the  future  day, 
And  waking  up  a  thousand  memories  olden. 

Whose  charm  can  never  wholly  pass  away. 

O  day  of  days !  upon  my  heart  the  vision 

Of  o»0  past  Christmas  Eve  is  stamped  so  deep 
That  not  the  sting  of  all  the  world's  derision 

Can  drive  it  forth  or  bid  its  magio  sleep ; 
A  Christmas  Eve  when  though  the  snow  lay  shrouding 

The  face  of  nature,  yet  my  happiness 
Bade  o'er  the  landscape  come  in  brilliance  crowdin 

The  rays  of  light,  of  love,  and  tenderness. 

A  Christmas  Eve,  when  standing  lightly  clasping 

A  little  palm  I  listened  to  the  word 
That  told  me  that  the  hand  my  own  was  grasping 

Should  be  mine  own — and  as  I  gladly  heard 
The  happy  tidings  came  the  distant  pealing 

Of  the  sweet  bells  that  seemed  the  type  of  joy. 
In  their  wild  burst  of  melody  re-sealing 

The  promised  bliss  which  recked  of  no  alloy : 

How  I  recall  the  dainty  woven  tresses, 

Silkily  golden  in  their  braided  guise, 
Die  violet  eyes,  whose  looks  were  sweet  caresses. 

Each  one  befitted  for  a  proud  man's  prise ! 
How  I  recall  the  long,  impassioned  glances. 

Speaking  love's  poesy,  though  silent  while 
The  voice,  whose  very  memory  entrances, 

Spoke  as  in  tones  which  knew  no  tinge  of  guile 


88  Christmas  aM4he  New  Tear. 

0  happy  Christmas  Eve !— oh  sad  fulfilling 
Of  a  dear  empty  dream !— I  woke  to  find 

That  golden  virion  withered  by  the  chilling, 
The  stem  ttalift,  ty,Uft  )»hm4  i  ,. :  <•         , 

The  mournful,  almost  sullen  resignation 
Which  comes  when  hopes,  in  all  their  fairy  bloom. 

Riling  the  heart  with  Jofty  cmMajfcion,  .1 

Faulty  the  warding  pi  their.  worldly  doom,  J 

*"  Tethow^n  I  xec^tteb^heivHgl^y  knowing 

She  was  but  moulded  \n  a  stronger  will  <k 
Passing  through  life,  nor  fancying,  nor  showing ' ' 

The  deep  emotion  which  can  *ftv*--«u6s5!!r 
Poor  child  I  perfected  in  an  education 

Brilliant,  bu*«hea^  naoiHbe  modern  <m»d   -    ,     f 
Which  igngwaeverjf  lofty  aapimtion  .  .         ,    , 

That  prompts  to  noble  thought  or  noble  deed i 

*  .         »         " 

So  when  the  glories  of  ^er  ^London  season**-. 

Her  first  one  as  a  beauty— taught  the  lore 
Of  fashion,  she  had  deemed  it  deadly  treason 

To  thai— to  cherish  memories  of  yore; 
The  girlish  faith  wrf  tapalmw n  warn  affiag )         <  V 

With  every  day,  mqtiiiae  summer*  end    .. 
Brought  silence  from  the  ajiciaiitl0ve>upbraidingfrl   * 

And  she  left  town  prepaied  tote  a /rt<*4^-    .      \ 

A  friend— but  not  to  wake  again  the, passion  ( 

That  blossomed  for  a  few  short  months :  she  knew 
By  this  time  what  the  rules  of  rank  and  fashion— i 

Belgraviati  eUtem,  emmgelestftlgbwga  buTftw^   "< ' 
Toldherasd^vaadahe.WeathehleAiBg 

Of  a  fond  mother,  when  the  fiur'rit©  peer       ,    •  '  a 
Of  that  year's  circles,  all  his  love  confessing  ,  ,T 

She  pledged  her  fmnd  Whim— without  a  W.  ' 

*  *  *  a  * 

A  has  Us  sowetdn! ,  Gomes  across  the  distance 

The  sound  of  the  e*proa<Mn£ffi|^tr  *»  tolrkf^  *> 
But  bad  philosophy  this  vain  i 
In  mourning  over  vanished  fop**  smA  dwsm*, ,  v  i 

1  banish  them,  and  greet  the  Christinas  nejaqn^  .     h 

The  morrow's  frost*  holly-circfed  moo, 
With  hopes  that,  though  yet  vagnu/tr*  fertgb#s»d 
Hopes  of  a  faith  in  yeais  yet  bidden  bam. 


T— — .m t    (        i!V/ 


CHRISTMAS  AND  XH&  NEW  YEAR. 

ANOTHER  Christmas  fiQs  the  eottet 
He  smilfe  itid  drin5,tar*t38^  S** 
In  bounds  a  child,  Old  €hrf§fcnas  folds  1 
And  quickrf  Ad4ngt'ps»3»  Mite  the***      •»-  > 

The  chfld  b  full  tfr^iruses  airplay, \      !"  ' 
You  cannot  hold  him,  he  will  run  away ; 
Don't  idle  with  him,  he's  a  tricksy  Turk, 
Play  with  him  ileW^tl^'bwtdb^iaTOls^ 

His  hair  soon  blanches,  and  his  wtul^,snov£; 
Onward  he  bounds,  and  not  a  whit  more  alow ; 
You're  starHetfwh^  the  change,  he's  nftWMvtiin ; 
Another  Christmas  asks  **u>wJis*  stdsrVe  dowe, 

Alfred  Gbowqoilu 


/', 


I  (  '  *  • 

A  CHRISTMAS  PANTOMIME; 

•  i 

•       /        t  ■ 

4  T^HE  shades  of  night  were  felling  tot,' 
X    As  through  the  streets  of  London  passed 
A  youth  who  trudged  throegh'  wow  a*d  ieey 
Stamped  on  his  heart  thcfami  device,    '       • 
Loved  Arabella  1 

His  coat  was  rough,  his  hat  was  staek, 
The  frost  had  nipped  both  nose  and  cheek ; 
Bat  as  he  walked  he  softly  sung, 
Thaw  woflttstfoft&to*  fed  ftfcgwe; 

Loved  Arabella  | 

To  Camden  Town,  try  not  the  my, 
The  snow  has  fallen  thick  to-darf: 
This  was  a  comrade's  last  good-fcyt, 
But  bold,  he  said,  For  Her  lit  try, 
Loved  Arabella  f    '    " 


t 


•   f 


Oh  t  buy  my  chestnuts  baked  and  warm, 
A  damsel  cried,  then  toothed  M»«rav; 
A  longing  look  was  in  his  eyre,' 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  ffgfc> 
Loved  Arabella !     # 

Abopt  the  jantomWnc  He'd  rea4,  " .  ' 
Of  ftps  and  jyiUay  so  coward  sped-; 
For  to^thfese  scenes  of  festive  tfglft 

He'd  vowed  to  lead  his  hdybrignt,  ' 

* ..  Loved  Arabella!  < 


TIrv4*i  reached,  he  sew  the  fight 

Of  chendelier  mod  freight  bright; 
Wbik  on  the  bind  he  traced  a  shade 
Like  that  of  his  lon^-worshipped  maid, 

•'  ':     LovwTjyhbe«arv/''.  '/  "' 


*.  i  ^ 


EVu  as  he  gaxed,  besl(2e  ber  came '  j 

A  bated  rival,  •  Jones '  by .  name* ;. . 
Oi»esbehid*we4«Bo*Kreto4fteet*    ..     • 
Nor  even  bow  ,tp  in  the  street,  . 
False  Arabella  T  '" 


H       > 


'.\  .  \  .    .- '•>  ■      :    •    ••■'.•  i  -i  •'  » 


Above  her  head  he  h4kfta*p*iy~r  •■ 
A  sacred  plant,  'twas  once,  they  *av; 
Then  under  this  protection  base,. 
He  bent  and  kissed  her  .blushing  Act » 
False  Arabella  i 


'\    i 


%      * 


A  Chrintmai  Pantomime. 

The  outside  lover  shook  his  Its*, 
To  choke  his  rival  much  he  wished  ; 
For  acting  such  a  traitor's  put. 
And  stealing  thus  b'u  6ir  one's  heart, 
False  Arabella ! 

A  moment  later  be  was  there; 
Glaring  at  the  deUcttd  pair ; 
With  words  of  anger  sharp,  but  few, 
He  bade  the  maid  a  last  adieu, 
Fatoe  Arabella! 


Then  on  he  went,  for  well  he  knew  ■ 
Thatmajtim  old;  and  jet  so  rrtif-i-'"  '"'  " 
.  .1  There's  always  good-.f.sli  in  (h*  sea,' .'..' 
A^therefore,™idaiK)re  true  than  Six, 

■■"  ■     'False1  AnMh-|f>'<     ■••  '     .r»....-. 


THE  JUBILEE  OHBJSTnlAS  AT  OLD  StENUWTEB. 

BY  A  CKANDDAU0MTER  OF  THE  HOUSE,. .  ! 
Br  tki  Autiwe  *  *RWri  BATMAntf*  Stonr.'1    •'■  ■ 

CUAPSBB-L,  ...    f 

obdmon  u»  aaux.'  *=.-'. 

rIEBB  No  people  in  the  world  'to  '  the  HenQwyer  cruut.  "&k  huge  rocky 

whom  the  put  yean  of  their  lira*1  headland  oaitad  Hagle'iOrag,  next  to 

appear,  when    memory    recall*    them,  uliilll   Mai    iiaMlat    to    my  dew  old 

coloured,  eooh  wearing  a  distinguishing  home,   wmi  the  mote    modort   height 

hae.    Up  they  come.  United  ill  through  called  Havkator. 


ana  mm  wmwe,  union  expressed,  no  iura  to  no  ramuiaj, 
doubt,  their  hiatory.  There  waew''  ''  When  I'Wrtred'froU  the  poroh  at 
Dead  Han,  and  the  Wreokef*)  '  IbM*  MeaJwynr,  ■  and  ■  dartM  /  at  my  moat 
wx  Stinnjr  Head,  and  Sandown.  The  r»j>id[  fice  along  the  carriage  drhe  to 
two  hut  lay  being  the  south-east,  and  the  right,  I  noon  got  Into  the  grore  of 
were  sheltered  by  that  great  glory  of      pines,  and  soon  got  out  of  it  too.    Then 
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The  Jubilee  Christmas  at  Old  Mendwijer, 


I  travelled  some  sweet  lawn-land,  which 
was  called  by  the  gratid  name  of  the 
'park/  tat  in  that  country  the  '  park' 
had  no  reference  to  deer.  It  meant  no 
more  than  enclosure,  and  afforded  no 
hungry  suggestions;  we  had  a  home 
park  like  our  neighbours  —  nothing 
more.  Bet  who  had  such  groups  of 
perfect-growing  elms — such  colouring 
in  the  spring  time,  with  yew-trees  of 
dark  massive  green,  and  golden  willow 
—or  such  crimson  and  green  at  Christ- 
mas, wish  hollies  as  big  as  forest  trees 
glowing  up  the  sheltered  side*  of  our 
swelling  hills-— or  such  a  silvery  sea? 
I  used  to  stand  in  the  home  park,  and 
ask  this  question  in  my  heart,  anawer- 
ing  it  to  my  awn  satisfaction ;  and  then, 
after  this  short  thanlngivMig— for  X  am 
sure  my  enjoyment  took  that  shape*— I 
wouM  rash  on  to  the  great  gates,  and 
through  a  lesser  entrance  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  go  straight  into  Teeny 
PemdarreT*  parlour,  without  even  a 
knock  ai  the  door  to  tell  of  my  ap- 


CHAPTER  It 

SPEECH  AKD  SILENCE. 

•  La,  bless  me,  child  I  what  now  ? 
This  was  the  not  very  encouraging 
question  that  greeted  me  on  the  bright- 
est Christmas  Eve  that  ever  glowed.  I 
was  not  abashed  by  the  question — put 
in  Miss  Teasy  a  least  agreeable  tones — 
bat  answered  bravely, '  Christmas  1* 

A  sweet  low  laugh  from  the  end  of 
the  loom  made  me  reel  more  welcome ; 
and  then  Patty  got  up  from  her  knees, 
and  left  off  raking  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dark  cupboard,  and  came  to  me.  'How 
do  you  do,  Georgy  ?' 

•  You  have  been  crying/ 

•  You  are  rude.' 

'No;  I  am  curious.'  Them  I  kissed 
Patty's  beautiful  mouth;  and  feeling 
thoroughly  frightened  by  the  quiver 
that  had  passed  across  her  face,  telling 
of  some  exquisite  suffering,  I  cried, 
'Oh,  don't!  Please,  I  did  not  mean  it. 
I  beg  your  pardon.    But—'    It 


not  in  human  nature  not  to  go  on.  No; 
it  was  not  in  my  human  nature  not  to 
pursue  my  advantage,  not  to  profit  by 
my  oocasion.  I  saw  on  the  ground 
sundry  paper*  and  letters,  with  their 
directions  uppermost.  The  string  that 
had  bound  a  huge  packet  together  had 
bean  untied,  and  there  were  twenty  or 
even  thirty  letters  on  the  ground. 
'Uncle  William's  handwriting,'  said  I. 
And  there  I  stood  amid  the  wreck  of 
a  world  of  hopes,  like  a  little  torturer 
as  I  was,  giving  the  terrible  screw  one 
more  turn.   '  I  beg  your  pardon.  But — 


Uncle  William's  handwriting/  said  I; 
and  then  there  was  silence. 

Never  talk  about  efaquenee;  cam- 
mend  me  to  silence  if  you  want  to  pro- 
duce an  effect    *  Speech  is  silver,  bat 
silence  is  gold ;*  such  oriental  wisdom 
in  such  words  of  significance  have  found 
their  way  through  the  ages  of  faith  ss  a 
holy  *n*TJm  |nto  the  mouth  of  Hr.  Car- 
lyle,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  best  ad- 
vice ;  but  what  can  I  say  of  that  silence 
in  Teasy  Pendarrel'e  parlour  ?    Speech 
may  be  reproof  but  silence  is  torture. 
If  they  had  wept  and  upbraided  me.  if 
they  had  bean  angry  and  scolded  uu, 
if  they  had  hud  on  me  violent  hands, 
with  passionate  srreemiugsandnaugjbty 
words,  I  could  have  borne  env  or  all 
with  comfort  and  refreshment ;  but  they 
were  mute— so  I  bore  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments—for momenta  long  enough  to 
take   in   the   whole   situation  —  long 
enough  to  see  their  scared  mces  in  the 
high  narrow  looking-glass  that  shot  up 
from  a  Utile  bracket-like  table,  at  the 
Bides  of    which,    from    study  short 
branches,  little  birds  balanced  mem- 
selves,  sod  mocked   me   with  dumb 
throats— long  enough  to  see  that  Patty 
was  pale  as  death,  and  Teasy  stunned 
into  a  dark  petrifaction — long  enough 
to  observe  a  minsatnre-caun>  a  gentle- 
man's watch*  and  a  plain  gpld  ring  on 
the  table;  and  then  I  looked  up  at  one 
of  those   most  dreadful    old  convex 
mirrors,  held  by  an  eagle,  and  looped 
about  by  a  chain,  wherein  everything 
looked  as  if  it  was  going  immediately 
to   turn   upside  down,  and  then—I 
fainted.    To  explain  which  I  must  say 
that  I  had  lately  recovered  from  a  very 
severe  illness,  and  was  just  in  that 
critical  stage  of  convalescence  when 
people  are  said  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
contradiction. 

Whan  I  recovered  I  eried;  and  when 
I  had  done  crying  the  room  was  in 
order  as  usual,  and  all  the  articles  that 
had  produced  the  disordered  condition 
of  tilings  and  feeling*  were  gone.  Then 
in  a  charming  little  old  red  and  great 
china  bowl  Patty  brought  me  elder- 
flower  water*  and  a  dainty  damask 
napkin  hung  on  her  arm;  and  sbo 
wiped  my  hot,  tear-etaiaed  face,  and 
put  my  roughened  hair  straight,  and 
jrionod  me. 

•So  you  came  because  it  was  Christ- 
mas?' 

*  Yes,  and  because  you  let  ma.' 

'Let  youT  she  exclaimed. 

'Yea,  of  course.'  And  then  *• 
laughed. 

The  laugh  was  magnetic.  Ji  eured 
mequUe.  1  put  beck  her  arm ;  Imeoa 
disrespectful  gestures  towards  the  ehios 
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bowl,  and  jumped  up,  and  said,  'The 
whole  of  the  house  is  crimson  and 
green.  The  thinning  of  the  holly-trees 
on  Bowborough  Hill  was  finished  the 
day  before  yesterday.  There  never  was 
such  a  year  for  berries;  there  never 
can  be  so  much  cot  again  for  fifty  years. 
It  is  a  jubifee  of  crimson  and  green; 
and  grandmother  says  yon  must  come 
up  and  see  it  to-day,  Wore  the  place  is 
crowded  to-morrow/ 
•  We  never  go  toMendwyer  at  Christ- 


•Kevetr 

•Never/ 

•Why  notr 

Then  there  came1  a  sodden  return  of 
that  silence.  I  knew  in  a  moment  that 
H  had  something  to  do  with  a  gentle- 
man's watch,  a  miniatore,  a  plain  gold 
ring,  and  Uncle  Wifiiam's  hanctwritmg. 

1  stood  still,  with  all  my  natural 
energy  returned  to  me,  and  said,  'I 
always  sell  my  mother  everything/ 

•An  excellent  habit,  Georgy,'  ssM 
Teasy,  nodding  her  head. 

I  looked  at  Patty  triumphantly,  sud- 
denly strong  in  my  filial  virtue ;  but 
all  I  saw  was  a  face  turned  away,  and 
looking  seemingly  out  of  that  window 
at  the  end  of  the  room  that  commanded 
the  loveliest  view  of  the  sea  and  our 
prettfly  planted  home  park;  and  all 
that  I  was  able  to  think  was,  •  How 
very  beautiful  she  it!*  80 1  latmehed 
another  sentence  farto  the  alienee.  'I 
am  firing  away/ 

They  both  kissed  me,  and  I  left  the 
house,  and  turning  short  round  through 
file  little  iron  gate,  could  scarcely  re- 
strain my  feet  from  running,  in  such  a 
hurry  was  I  to  get  hade  to  the  old 
home. 


GHAPTZBHI. 
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Irashedfertoth«bel;  but  though  I 
mat  seen  it  before  I  was  obliged  to 
stand  still,  the  sight  was  so  empower* 
ins.  The  thinning  of  the  Bowborough 
nheswas  indeed  a  great  event  Ones 
m  fifty  years  it  had  always  been  done, 
«id  tie  riches  that  came  ts  old  Men* 
dwyer  en  such  occasions  was  a  tra- 
drtfonel  glory.  There  were  those  who 
toufd  remember  it  perfectly  twice  in 
(Mr  Uvea.  Hugh  Trerethiok  at  six* 
teen  had  helped  the  woodmen  fifty 
Jtara  before.  He  was  a  splendid  man 
of  sixty-six ;  few  would  have  called 
him  more  than  fifty,  with  has  hair  jet- 
Week  still,  and  his  beard  one  mass  of 
Jhort,  shining  curls.  He  was  in  the 
kali  when  I  came  in;  he  had  been 


helping  in  the  work  of  cutting  and 
tying. 

4  Tour  mother  was  not  born,  Miss,  at 
the  last  outting,  nor  for  ten  years  after. 
This  is  the  first  Jubilee  that  she  has 
seen,  and  she  is  never  tifeely  to  see 
another ;  that  is,  she  must  see  ninety 
first,'  he  said.  •  There  are  not  very 
many  of  us  who  have  been  as  luoky  as 
I  hare  been.  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
father say  that  when  the  hollies  were 
planted,  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  old  Sir 
Godfrey,  he  did  it  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  ;  and  that  fifty  y ears  after  he  pinned 
and  cut  down,  and  gave  liaht  and  air 
for  the  young  tress  to  spring  up,  and 
then  said  that  sueh  should  remain  the 
custom  for  ever.  That  is  how  the  tela 
of  the  Bowborough  holhes  has  cente 
down  to  us.  Miss  Georgy/ 

I  heard  Hugh  TrevetUok  finish  his 
story,  for  I  liked  all  the  village  tra- 
ditions, and  I  finished  my  survey  of  the 
crimson  and  green  over  the  granite 
mantel-shelf;  up  the  stain,  aeross  the 
cornice,  surmounting  every  picture,  and 
wreathing;  the  portrait  of  Sir  Godfrey 
with  a  flaming  garland,  top,  bottom* 
and  sides;  then  I  darted  up  the  gar* 
nistied  staircase,  and  went  into  my 
mother's  room.  ( Mother  f  I  exclaimed 
in  a  hurry;  •  mother  1  Teasy  and  Patty' 
— I  paused,  to  give  due  solemnity  to 
the  statement  that  was  to  follow — 
•never  come  to  Mendwyer  at  Christ- 
mas T 

My  mother's  soft  eyes  ware  fixed 
upon  see;  my  eager  meaner  had  at- 
tracted her  attention.  I  saw  her  face 
flush  slightly,  but  aha  siinmjd  eery 
quietly— * 

'  No,  my  love,  they  nsvci  do.  Bat  it 
is  not   quite   Christmas  yet      Tour 

evening. 

•They  won't  some;  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  all  about  it' 

•  Then  take  off  those  warm  snrments. 
Be  prudent,  and  keep  cjuiet.  Ton 
most  not  forget  you  have  been  ill,* 

it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  rsssBaot 
that  tuna  in  my  mother's  room  as  tf  it 
wees  only  yesterday.  When  I  looked 
ia  the  long  glass  I  saw  the  figure  of  a 
girl  just  seventeen,  but  certainly  very 
ohikUike  for  that  age.  Indeed  I  was 
but  a  fragile  kind  of  creature,  and  I  was 
indulged  as  an  only  daughter,  who  is 
also  an  only  child,  is  apt  to  be;  and  I 
had  always  been  deUceta*  and  was  only 
now  supposed  to  be  growing  strong-  I 
saw  in  the  glass  a  fair-faced  girl,  ruddy 
with  her  quick  walk  on  that  delicious, 
invigorating  winter  morning,  when  the 
ground  was  hard,  the  icicles  hanging 
about,  the  sir  sweet  and  pure,  like 
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something  that  wo  ore  able  to  drink 
and  en  jo  j,  And  the  wind*  all  laid  to 
rest,  a*  if  waiting  for  Christmas  Day. 
I  AW  a  girl  clothed  in  brown,  and  with 
a  sealskin  jacket  and  mufl;  little  flashes 
of  pare  white  silk  showing  from  the 
inner  side,  a  Maek  bat,  a  scarlet  featlter, 
and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  round  Iter 
throat  Thus  did  I  appear  in  the 
looking-glass,  with  busy  bands  undoing 
my  wrappings— soon  wasGeorgyCaryll 
at  the  last  jubilee  of  crimson  and  green. 

'Now,  mother/  I  said,  'ten  me  all 
abouthV 

*I  thought  you  offered  to  tell  all 
about  it  to  me/  she  answered. 

Then  I  told  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  Teaay  Pendarrel'a  parlour, 
repeating  my  certainty  that  it  was 
somehow  on  account  of  Uncle  William 
that  the  two  beloved  ladles  never  came 
to  Meodwyer  at  Christmas.  'And  I 
told  them  how  it  all  looked ;  and  they 
knew  that  they  would  never  see  another 
«uoh  crimson  Christmas/  I  said;  *bot 
they  would  not  oome/ 

•  X  think  I  had  better  tell  you/  said 
my  mother,  quietly.  'You  are  old 
enough  to  know,  and  you  may  hear  it 
talked  about.  Sixteen  years  since, 
when  you  were  a  baby,  and  your  dear 
grandfather  waft  alive,  I  was  here  with 
you,  and  your  father,  and  your  uncle. 
He  was  then  going  to  be  married  to 
Patty,  and  we  were  here  for  the  wed- 
ding/ 

'Oh,  mother!  and  she  was  young, 
and  she  must  have  been  very  beautiful/ 

4  She  was  just  twenty-one.  They  had 
wailed  for  her  to  be  of  age.  She  was  a 
great  beauty,  but  scarcely  more  lovely 
in  my  eyes  than  she  is  now/ 

•  Go  en,  mother.' 

•The  weddingvday  we*  fixed— it 
came.  We  all  went  to  that  beautiful 
old  ehureb  at  -Sandewn.  They  were 
staying  here,  for  Teresa  had  got  .the 
house  they  five  id  ready  *»  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  and  as  my  father  was 
Patty's  guardian,  it  was  thought  quite 
allowable  for  her  and  her  aunt,  who  was 
only  twelve  years  older  than  herself,  to 
oome  straight  from  London,  where  they 
had  been  staying,  to  this  house.  Your 
Uncle  William  was  here  also.  We  got 
to  the  church-- all  of  us.  My  fattier 
took  Patty  up  to  the  altar— *there  was  a 
little  delay,  but  then  the  clergyman 
appeared.  We  waited;  my  fether 
looked  annoyed,  and  glanced  round  ibr 
William,  but  henever  came/ 

•  Never  r  i 
4  Never.    You  can  scarcely  imagine 

the  distress.  At  last  Teasy  walked  up 
to  her  sister  and  led  her  away  into  the 
vestry.  Itwe*  cold, clear,  bright  weather, 


jostKkethts.  It  was  the  zTth  day  of  De- 
cember. They  had  just  left  this  place  m 
all  the  gladness  of  Christmas,  though 
there  were  no  giant  limbs  of  Bowborooph 
holly  that  year.  They  went  home  to 
their  own  house,  but  they  have  nevet 
been  here  at  Christmas  since.  That  is 
all  that  marks  the  event  which  has  to 
thiB  day  remained  a  mystery.  They 
had  seldom  ever  missed  a  Christmas 
hero — scarcely  ever  in  all  their  lives: 
they  have  never  kept  one  here  since/ 

I  had  listened  with  amassment.  I 
loved  Uncle  William  truly.  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  had  done  wrong.  I  was 
quite  speechless  with  astonishment 
'  What  more,  mother?1 1  asked  at  last 
•  Waa  my  grandfather  angry  T 

4  So  angry,  that  when  he  died,  -which 
he  did  before  another  Christmas  came, 
he  mentioned  no  one  in  his  will  bat  my 
mother.  Now  then,  child,  go  to  ber, 
and  give  her  Teasy's  message.' 

'But,  mother,  tell  me,  has  Unde 
William  ever  been  here  smeeT 

•  Never/ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY. 

My  grandmother,  Madam  Farqnar, 
aa  the  people  called  her,  was  a  very 
stately  lady,  and  one  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  exact  obedience  from  all  sur- 
rounding persons  in  a  way  that  made  it 
seem  natural  to  submit. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  not  stately 
now.  Any  way,  we  do  not  grow  stately 
under  eighty  years  of  age.  Having 
reached  four-score,  and  not  having 
found  the  labour  and  sorrow  said  to  be 
attendant  on  such  length  of  days,  per- 
haps, if  we  are  beautiralty  dressed,  and 
magnificently  surrounded  by  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  we  may  contrive  to  be  stately ; 
but  Mrs.  Farqnar  had  attained  to  state- 
linesB  before  she  had  reached  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  she  had  been  called 
Madam  from  a  still  earlier  data 

She  was  grey-haired  hi  thai  pretty 
way  that  makes  one  think  of  powder. 
Bhe  bad  been  in  full,  unrestrained  pos- 
session of  money  and  lands  for  the 
fifteen  years  of  her  widowhood;  ever 
since  she  waa  fifty,  in  feet.  She  new 
dressed  fn  silver-grey  and  pale  lavender, 
varied  in  the  winter  season  by  iWh  lobes 
of  shining  Maek  satin,  or  some  soft 
thick  silk,  or  cottfbrtebto  velvet  She 
had  magnificent  leoe,  of  eobwehfinenes* 
and  she  wore  It;  but  ehe  never  wore 
any  ornaments'  except  aueh  as  wen 
really  useful  My  mother  and  my 
Uncle  Wyiiam  were  her  oidy  children, 
and  Uncle  WfDiam  had  long  been  in 
Ihdia,  where  I  had  bean  M&  4* 
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iotfier,  Sir  Hpnry  Caryll;  having  h»d  ft* 
appointment)  tliere.  Mendwyer  pad 
Veen  my.  heme  during  all  my  tire,  as  my 
mother,  on  her  tot  return  to  India*  had 
left  me  there/  under  myIgmn4mother'e 
owe,  J£y  mother  had  nowjbeen  at 
home -again  for  needy  two  yearn,  and 
we  ejpeoted-my  father  in  the  aprjftg-  - 

I>had*penonaUyf  no .  recollection  of 
iny  Unofo  WiUjtan,  but  X  had  a,  thorough 
•isanainiance  with  hU  handwriting. ,  jjt 
had  been,  made  part  of  the  huejfleea  of 
my  life  to  write  to  Jitm  by  every  mail, 
end  J  heard  from,  hint/  with  jajmne* 

Td  oonetenoy.  X  wrote,  telling  ^nm 
perttouars  about  toe  house*  the 
people,  and.  the  property.  Jdy  grand- 
mother  wrote  also  oooasJonally.  but  ker 
longest  letter!  were  to  my  motherland 
4  the  little*  steward,'  a*  X  used  to  he 
ealledt'  wprote  to '  Uude  WillieuV 

About  £▼*  jreera  befbm  this  Curiei- 
mas-time  my  Jather  had*  been  .with  «• 
ft*  nearly  two  years,,  He  had  ooim>  to 
us  weak  and  ill,  but  fee  had  reonverajfc 
happily,  and  onoe  more  my  mother  had 

Sne  back  to  India~with  him.  Soon 
it  toilsome,  life,  and  their  oonaequent 
frequent  oeptotftms;  wtraid  be  for  ever 
orer;  and  I  knew"  that  one  of  the  aub- 
jeoternwquentljrdiseuAsed  between;  «ny 
mothej  and  grandmother  was  the.  que* 
t*on  ef  where  we  were  to  live., .  , .. 
.Now that  I  w^e;  walking,  down  the 
Ipngpeeeege  to  deliver  Mias  Fenderrel'e 
message,  I  remembered  haying  iWard  it 
taid  by  one  of  .them  that  ft*  euuld  never 
five  here^eoddenly  I  knew  that  by  h$ 
mutt  >be  meant  Uncle  William. ,  BJe 
oouM  •  never  live  where  be  might  009 
Patty,  or  among  the.  people  who  knew 
how  ho  had  behaved  to  her..  Still. I 
loved  Unote  William, .  Hia  letters  were 
the.  letter*  .^f  a.  wise  man  and  a  good 
one.  •  They  were  the  letter*  of  a  elever 
man,  too;  and  the  modest  way  in  which 
he  received  the  faithful  aoonnut*  X  had 
always  given,  of  the  property ,  £ha£ 
would  he,  one,  day  his  own,,, and  4be 
tenderly  reapeatful  way  in  which  he 
always  wrote  of  my  grandmother,  had 
made  me -venerate  him,  Xt  weaver? 
bard,  almoet  impossible,  to  believe  that 
he  had  done  enoh  a  wrong.-  3ut  there 
atoodthegreatfaotinonthiMary.  The 
wedding-day, .  tho.  bridal  party*  *hje 
beautiful  Martha  Penderst*  and  her 
Jta  youthful-looking  aunt;  the. walk* 
tag  away  of  thetwo  Juue  womeni  turning 
their  back*  on  jthe  Assembled^  friend* 
and.  their  entrance  into  the>  low  .granite 
8abi<Hmd*d  bona*  that,  I  ,Me4  ne*er 
gejQsse&to)  he  eonneated  with,  wh  a 
Uter/'l  W3*nr  to  see  him  again.  /'  .  . 
r  fifteen  yearn  with,  the  weight  *>t  an 
unanswered  question  at*  herJaeartl,.  ft 


W*#t  not  waiting*,  nor  sUene^ti.mtaU 
prcmije, had  gone  out  of  Martha's  Bfe; 
and  X  Jiad. talked  lofte*. /of  Tfook)  Wi»- 
lijwu'a.  letters»i*od  owL'toftd.  pari*  df 
ihenui  There .wua  ne.eiienoe^en  any 
enbjeeibut  one.;  -there waa no  waiting, 

J*qpe»  •  There  retoetftttdr  oily*  the  tone 
word,  Why?  .Whyhed  ha  donejie?^ 
Why?  There  mm  $Uil  the  1  weigh*  *f 
fthafc  'unanswered  lOjwetian,  on  Jfetyyte 
heart  1  NqiwrcdW^beauiifiiL  *>*©•*■ 
a)a£n  way,  asehe  I  still  ijrej»aj»e4H-no 
wonder  that  she  was  worn  and  wrthesstk 
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M  fle,  j/walked  down  the,paaaage  lending 
to^nv^a^drnp^r'A^opm. ,,. t  .. 
I  ^Tliese  wen  wuidowji  on  „mj  irighi 
Jiaud  which  looked  in^o  jk  wide<eour#- 
yard  ^on^iny.  left  hand  ihei<wall  was 
ftoyered  wUh  prints,  in*  Wank,  tWd  ^old 
frames;  and  in  apaoea , Ending  <sT 
^ha.:  pM^nhungi  k»king-flasfleei  .with 
atonqat  T»^oach  /aide-m,  wfettft  ^he 
q&ndlee  w^re  ^gh^d^ywy^u^d^  when 
orin^n  curtains  wern  diawa.«Qreaa4he 
windows  opposite.  .  j:  *  0.  v  .  .** 
i  XMdlo^an^soJong, in  mrmothw^ 
room,  that/ the,  clooh  struck  half-peat 
Aix.eajt  opened  t^e. door  to  gn  awjay.  -tl 
walked  irpm  her  w*/m  flrnHgbt  ««* 
into  the  dark  landing,  and  then,  wath 
a  abiyer^TTl  Jturnfid,  qnieWyfrinto  the 
passage.,,     , .     . 

.  I  anal}  never  mrgei  the  moonlight  I 
,.  Jftp  lights  were  wanted,  and  nqlights 
wane ,  th^re,  My  own  dark  shadow 
against  the  waU  .aooompanied .me  step 
by  step.  That  very  afternoon  the  moon 
bad  heen  al^i  fult  and  now  it  was  as 
^another day  had  aat  in*  of  a/  strange, 
etUl»  silvery  light  It  wan  ■  Qhiistmaa 
Ave,  and  tho  «nn  had  been^  net  nearly 
threp-quarteM.of  en  how.  but  ne>er 
Jhejore  nor  since  did, the  .moonlight  ever 
njBTeot  me, ae,  it  did  .than.  .It  was  like 
aomething.morei  than  mere  light  It 
eeemed  to  inhabit  the.  narrowi  noinnge, 
end  I  had*  diaHnfltiseneation  of  walking 
0uxmghaojnething.,r  The  nrints%on  the 
ipralljvll  looked  ^alive,. the.  Jtaff/nurnera 
were  ghostly *n$  «hndowy|[leMd  broad 
sil  very  stripes  aeemed -tomeaei  uf»on 
them  as  I  naasod, along,  X. was  net 
pervqusy  and  mo  jensatfon  of.  fright 
opproased  «ne,  but  .suphiaaeu*  of  the 
still,  the  unea/thly«  n%\&  jbeanttfulHL 
quite  wish  that  I  could  feel  it^gei*.  X 
walked  oo-tbjojigfe  thia  /heaven'a-own 
J^ht  like  one.  pharm^d,  and  in  love 
within  /hVweu)d^greMnMirningof 
theNaMy^y  be  shared  in^  #m£  it  bean 


TsW/saWlhi  JStMmmwJ\4Kd  aVttdsjynTC 


soon  thewenscf  Bethlehem  long 

Then  1  hnorkad  at  my 

door,  aad  heard  her any,  'Cosae  in/ 

It  wh  a  thorough  contrast  brought 
seddenlyv  and  I  feli  like 
ep  fbstn  a  dieetn.  Iim«  a 
half  sitting,  nxen  bntf 
•**aneh  a  room  at  snawigs  tea  put 
The  fire  burn*  with  bright,  baa?, 
ling,  sparkling  name*  devouring  aba 
dry  logaef  wood -with  a  aortof  vivacious 
merriment  Qldohiimoueosunrshelum 
ghttsnsdsoxl  glowed.  My  grandmotaer 
waeetandsBgatetebie  covered  with.* 
linen  cloth,  with  heaps  of  silver  before 
bar;  piles  of  forks,  spoons,  aad  knives 
ware  on  Us)  wett-hghtod  table,  and 
there  was  a  great  army  behind  her  of 
those  larger  articles  which  wave  called 
solemnly  *4Jm  manly  pkta/  Oa  a  salver 
ware  three  summon1  war  cnpa,coa  taming 
the  fifty  shillings,  sixpences,  end  three- 
penny-pieces to  be  given  away  the  next 
day  to  those  who  claimed  the  jubilee, 
as  the  people  called  this  dole,  which  in 
two  hundred  years  had  now,  for  the 
fifth  tfme,  to  he  given*  Thar  were  all 
new  piece*,  fresh  from  the  flint,  and 
had  base  procured  on  purpose  for  this 
Cformmmstide.  My  grandssotbar  bad 
been  looking  over  a  book  in  which  the 
one.  httodred  aad  fifty  names  of  those 
wlio  ware  to  have  the  dole 
tared ;  laying  it  down,  aba  looked  at 
inquiringly  as  i  came  in.  • 

•I  hare  been  to  Teasy  aad  Patty.  I 
hare  been  back  some  tbne,  Granny/ 

J  saw  that  she  suspected  Hnmiahwg 
by  the  earnest  look  that  came  into  her 
beautiful  soft  grey  eyes,  ead  afae  sat 
down,  I  thought,  rather  hastily. 

'  Well,  child.' 

•Tbey  won't  come.' 

•My  lovel  did  you  say  it  was  tbe 
jmbUee  ?  If  tbey  don't  come  bow  they 
will  never  come.  I  have  hoped  on,  in 
expectation  of  this  year.  Cannot  tbey 
see  that  it  iseorepportaniry?  Is  oar 
grief  to  last  for  ever  V 

Neve?  had  my  grandmother  so  spoken 
before  to  me.  She  was  irritated  s*  well 
as  grieved,  and  I  felt  for  her  very 
deeply.    I  took  her  head  gently. 

«  They  will  not  come  hare  at  Christ- 
mas, Granny.  I  know  why.  My  mother 
has  told  me.  I  had  found  out  that 
it  bad  something  to  do  with  Uncle 

William,  and  so  my  mother  told  me4he 

.    .»  • 

UJrUi. 

*  God  bless  thee,  child  I  If  I  thought 
I  could  make  them  oerne  I  would  go  to 
them  myeahV 

•  Let  me  go  again,'  I  sasi. 
•It  is  late,'  ahe  answered. 
Hitamny,'   I   pleaded,    4tady  Jane 

shall  be  saddled.'    Lady  Jane 


aid  grey  nasty  oa  whfeh  I  rode  aba*  by 

myself.  'Il.wiU  not  ten  at  at 
minniea  toga  down*  to  shags**'  The* 
I  thought  of  the  ittraljghl»  end  foil 
eninoily  kttging  tofcteo*  into*.  *Let 
megef* 
.  •atiae>finesaghC  -    , 

'tfiejbtl'  I  cried;  'it  in  s»  light* 
day.  It  is  only  within  daeas  that  90a 
think  of  night    Iemgame>' 

I  heard  the  anion  tf  one  of  the  mm 
in  the  court  below.  I  opened  the>  wm- 
dout .  •Jamas*  saddle  ma  Lady  Jena 
I  am  going  to  ttise  Pendnaei    Ton 


>  ip  as  fee  as  the 
open  the  gate  for  ma.' 
*Yf*Kiei>' 

Than  £  hissed  Gsaaimv 
stall  ware  a  look  of  dittos*  «od  enum- 
podntment,  and  aha  said,  'It  vuik 
Ohristmas  morning  in  a  far  hoanv  1 
naked  team  to  oome  te»dajr .  '  I4hought 
they;  might  ham  dmnviAwt  But  new 
do  the  greater  thing.  Plead  for  an* 
mosrow.  Geomy*  she  added*  with 
wonderful  mi  neatness,  as  I  left  the 
ream,  *mli  them,  for  merry**  jbJrv  to 


There  sb 
una  pleading  of  the  oid.    I  feat 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  struck  at  my 
heart,  and  made  ma  fierce  upon  my 
mission— they  must,  they  should  come! 
I  drenied,aad  ran  -down  to  mypenj, 
and  Jamas  saw  me  through  the  nam 
grove.    Theuaerom  the  peA,  through 
the  streaming  light!    How  it  ap*md 
itself  on  the  turf,  glittering  among  me 
blades'  of  coarse  grass  I  how  the  stead 
leaves  of -the  groups  of  laurel  caught  it, 
and  it   lay   neon  them   like  eflver, 
sparkling  like  fellen  stars,  painting  the 
stems  of  the  great  aeh*treea  in  patches 
and  stripes,  and  wrapping  round  the 
plane-trees  with  sheets -of  white.   Ieaw 
it  all  as  LadV  Jane,  striking  ftre  tarn 
her  fast-speeding  heofe,  made  the  earth 
ring  as  she  galloped  away.    There  wis 
net  a  breath  of  wind.    It  was  still  and 
clear,  and  cold,  with  that  deHoions 
purity  in  the  air  that  is  positively  -ex- 
citing.   I  was  soon  at  the  great  gates. 
A  group  of  towering  laurel  casta  shadow 
across  the  road,  but  it  was  home  to  me, 
and  I  pulled  up  in  the  dimness  to  de- 
mount and  fasten  Lady  Jane's  brieaeto 
the  little  gate,  as  it  wee  injy  cuatem  to 
do. 

fine  was  standing  motionless  for  me 
to  dismount  when  I  heard  a  stop,  and 
there  teas  a  hand  ea  ety  saddle  soar/ 

Something  went  through  me  Urn  en 
dee  trio  shock. 

Before  I  could  sneak  a  anion  had 
amid.  *Is  this  the  IrttSeateward?  lam 
Unola  WUUam/ 
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.  *  Then-  go  to  If  to  Fendaroel^  doe* 
and  say  that  I  am  here,  and  shall  not 
dismount,  and  that  Granny  sent  die  to 
say  these  words—"  That  they  moat  come 
tomorrow."  She  aav*;  "Ja*  owrtif* 
take  they  most  come. 

Then  I  tamed  my  pewy  round,  and  I 
galloped  bade  through  the  moonlit 
woria  as  bard  aa  Lady  Jane  could  go, 
James  waa  waiting  for  me  at  the  pine 
grow.  I  gave  him  the  reins,  sprang  off 
the  pony,  and  *an  to  the  house.  I 
stooped  in  the  great  hall  to  look  around, 
JJo  lights,  asoept  here  and  there  a 
esndie  need  by  the  people  who  were 
still  at  work.  Crimson  and  gpeeri,  with 
a  quiet  gloom  upon  their  glories,  adding 
an  indescribable  richness— a  richness 
approaching  to  solemnity — to  the  great 
apace,  of  which  the  corners  were  in 
mysterious  shade,  and  the  far  end  fur- 
nuhsd  with  a  long  tow  of  sofas  and 
caned  chain  raised  on  a  temporary 
dafe. 

These  the  people  were  to  have  their 
dole;  in  the  oentre  space  we-  were  to 
have  the  .great  Christmas  country 
dance ;  and  the  doom  on  each  side  of 
the  dais  led  into  the  rooms  where  my 
grandmother  was  to  entertain  our 
friends. 

Fiats.    Goodwill. 

These  words  blazed  out  above  the* 
dais  where  Granny  was  to  sit;  and  I 
walked  softly  up  the  matted  hall  to 
where  I  saw  her  standing  at  the  upper 
end,  and  I  followed  her  into  the  room 
to  the  right  It  was  the  library,  end 
there  was  my  mother.  'A  meat  tea' 
was  spread  on  a  table  by  the  fire,  and. 
she  was  presiding  at  it. 

•  Well  T  said  Granny. 

'I  am  not  able  to  tell  anything  about 
it,  and  nobody  must  ask  me/  I  said. 
'Only  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
will  come.'  Then  I  said  that  I  was 
tired  and  hungry ;  so  I  ate  and  drank, 
and  went  early  to  bed— very  glad  to 
he  shut  up  alone  in  the  warm  comfort 
of  my  own  room,  where  no  one  would 
intrude  upon  me;  and  thinking  with 
sad  wonder  on  the  way  in  which  Granny 
had  received  my  words — with  her  head 
bowed,  her  eyes  cast  down— all  patience 
and  humility. 

I  was  glad  to  go,  that  I  might  gat 
some  sleep  before  the  bells  of  Sandown 
began  to  ring  in  the  holy  morn,  and 
before  the  singers  from  Sandown 
Church  came  with  their  Christmas 
carols.  Remember,  I  was  but  a  delicate 
creature,  and  the  deadly  feelings  of 
fatigue  that  visited  my  young  frame 
kept  me  from  forgetting  it.  I  thought 
of  the  glory  of  the  fine  old  church,  with 


every  pew  dressed  Sn  holly  and  box; 
audit  had  been  all  vB*pewed  in  panelled 
deal  by  my  a^at^randfaiber;  and  the 
villagers  delighted  in  it,  and  held  his 
memory  in  reverence  for  the  same.  •  Haa> 
not  the  Bftxloness,  Johanna,  showed 
the  wood-work  to  arohasologiats,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  glories  of  the  eld  east 
window  thai  they  had  eorne  purposely 
to  see?  I  thought  of  it  all  as  I  went  to 
rest;  of  the  festival  that  would  end 
with  the  liendwyev  dole  and  other  en* 
joymenta,  Wei*  there  not  cartloads  of 
warm  clothing,  huge  baskets  lull  of 
cake,  barrels  of  beer  of  an  alarming 
slse,  and  pieces  of  good  beet  at  which 
an  army  of  hive-apron*  had  beam  busy 
ail  day?  Would  not  the  one  public* 
house,  which  was  all  that  Sandown  re* 
quired,  be  shut  the  next  evening,  on 
account  of  the  greater  attraction  of  old 
Mendwysr? 

OHAWEB  YI. 

I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it 
waa.  really  Uncle  William.  Perhaps 
by  daylight,  and  in  any  other  scene,  or 
under  any  other  circumstances,  I  might 
have  doubted ;  but  I  did  not  then*  I 
neither  reasoned  nor  argued.  Simply, 
I  believed.  And  whether  I  was  right 
or  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  I  felt  very 
certain  that  the  next  day  would  show. 

The  day  came,  the  blessed  Christmas 
Day;  ami  it  went  on  its  way  till  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  dole  being  given.  It 
was  a  wonderful  sucks.  The  people 
from  Sandown  filled  the  lawn,  and 
crowded  into  the  grand,  gaily-lighted 
old  hall,  that  was  decked  so  royally  for 
the  occasion.  The  great  yule  log  was 
on  the  fire ;  and  Granny  was  seated  on 
the  canopied  chair,  and  she  had  called 
me  to  the  place  beside  her.  The  hall 
was  almost  square ;  so  the  dais  brought 
her  down  into  the  midst  of  the  people, 
who  stood  before  her  and  on  either 
hand.  There  had  been  refreshments  of 
various  sorts  outside,  and  plenty  of 
speeoh-making  and  cheering ;  but  now, 
within  the  hail,  these  was  the  hush  of 
expectation,  while  the  old  people 
walked  up  to  where  we  and  a  good 
many  friends  were  seated,  and  made 
their  obeisance  to  '  madam*  ^nA  re- 
ceived their  gifts. 

"Tis  the  first  jubilee  you've  seen. 
Madam  Farquar,  and  you'll  never  see 
another;  but  'tis  the  second  time  I  have 
feasted,  and  wished  ye  all  health, 
strength,  and  prosperity  on  the  jubilee; 
and  we  thank  thee,  Madam,  ior  your 
long  kind  care  of  the  old  and  die 
sick;  and  we  pray  God  to  bless  you 
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in  your  family,  your  household,  and 
your  store.* 

Granny  thanked  old  Peter  Menear, 
who  waa  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  he  had  his  new 
half-crown. 

•Luck  money t  tack  money!*  he 
cried  out  in  a  low,  merry  tone,  and  he 
kif&ed  it  aa  he  went  laughing  away. 

The  ceremony  went  on  tart  and  joy- 
fully; pleasant  words  were  spoken,  gay 
little  jokes  flew  about  '  We  were  at  the 
very  height  of  good-humour  when  all 
hut  tile  last  threepenny-piece  was  given 
away;  and  there  passed  through  the 
crowd  a  man  of  forty  jean  of  age, 
perhaps,  amid  the  whispers  ana*,  sup- 
pressed exclamaflons  of  the  multitude 
— who  had  now  come  in  from  outside, 
and  filled  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
completely.  He  came  forward  with  a 
•ad,  atffl  nice ;  he  gave  a  glance  at  the 
crimson  and  green  that  Kindled  and 
sparkled  from  the  walls  all  round,  and 
at  the  peat  'winding  ataircase,  which 
looked  like  a  gigantic  bower.  It  seamed 
to  make  him  ngh,  I  thought:  hut  I 
never  took  my  eyes  from  hhn.  He  was 
the  man  I  had  seen  in  the  moonligh^ 
whose  hand  had  been  btfdon  my  aadale- 

DOW. 

He  fixed  his  grave  kind  eyes  on 
Granny  as  he  came  on:  and' then  he 
stood  still  before  her.  She  fastened  on 
him  such  a  look — a  look  of  such  concen- 
trated interest— a  pale  look  of  anguished! 
surprise. 

Then  the  whispers  ftuin  below  seemed 
to  gain  strength,  and.  the  words,  *  Own 
hm^  own  him,  Maotan  Farquar  f  rose  up 
loudly,  and  were  heard  again  and  again. 

•Cywuhimf  cried  "Granny. 

•Yes;  if  you  dare!'- said  TTncle 
William ;  but  he  kept  his  voice  low,  so 
that  only  a  few  of  us  heard  him. 

Then  Granny  rose  up,  and  made  a 
gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  would 
command  silence. 

*  Friends  and  neighbours,*  she  said, 
in  a  strong  clear  voice  that  rang  sweetly 
through  the  space,  and  made  the  people 
cheer  her  heartily.  *  Friends  and  neigh- 
bours, you  all  know  that  I  lived  among 
you  here  before  I  waa  married,  as  the 
only  representative  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Carvlla,  with  the  heir  of 
which  house,  in  the  elder  branch,  my 
daughter  married.' 

•  Tea  1  yes !'  and  cheers  again  came 
encouragingly  from  the  listeners. 

'  Then  I  married  one  of  the  heat  of 
men,  the  late  Mr,  Farquar.  We  had  a 
daughter— the  mother  of  this  girl  by 
my  aide.' 

'Long  live  Miss  Georgy!'  rang 
through  the  room. 


'  We  went  abroad,  and  I  had  a  son,  a 
very  sickly  child,  who,  Mtwitbetauhng 
my  care,  died — died— do  you  hear  ■»? 
—died  in  Lucca  when  only  six  memsss 
old.;.  At  that  very  time  a  poor  bat 
clever  man,  a  travelling  play**;  auvat 
his  little  theatrical  company,  met  wan 
an  accident  by  which  he  wee  killed,  sal 
his  wife,  on  the  point  of  her  nonfiefl 
mentt  injured.  She  was  bioqgfet  to  the 
inn  where  I  was.    The.  baby  wee  bora, 

.  aitf  the  mother  died.  I  took  the  eJriat 
I  nursed  it  myselt  My  dead-child  was 
buried ,  on  the  day  when  these  year 
people  were  buried;  and.  I  kept  ins 
living  hoy,  and  promised  fe>pronde>  fcr 

*  him.    There  he  stands.' 

The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  roan 
showed  how  great  was  the  auaprian  of 
airpreaent    . 

'We  had   him   chx 
Farquar.    From  that  day  be 

'  our  son.    I  never  had 

,  The  property  was  my  own.  My  beJimil 
husband  was  not  the  rich  man  them 
that  he  afterwards  unexpectedly  be- 
came. We  had  a  right  to  do  as,  vt 
pleased  with  our  own.    We  bed  aaave 

'  than  enough  for  our  daughter;   end 

,  no .  necessity  occurred  for  telling  the 
truth  till  Mr.  Farquar  became  heir  m 
the  rich  mining  property  of  flnwriewn 
Flats.  By  that  time  mydaiMgiter  had 
married  her  distant  ooojrin,  {fir  Bb 
CaryU,  and  this  child  '- 

(  with*  her  hand — '  was  bom.    WD 
baa  engaged  himself  to 

.,  Martba.I^ndarrel---*  good  match  in 
every  respect,  for  she  waa  ernels— 4 
beautiful,  and  rich.  You  .all  know 
wbat  happened  on  the  day  fixed  far  the 
marriage.  Mr.  Farquar  bad  desired  to 
go  alone  with  William  in  the  <J*uage 
to  church.  On  their  way  he  told  hua 
'the  truth.  He  told  him,  because  he  had 
determined  that  all  the  Oatyll  pfoaertj 

'  should  go  to  our  daughter's  son,  il  ah* 
ever  had  one.  For  myself,  I  still  say 
that  we  had  a  right  to  do  what  we 
would  with  our  own ;  and  I  should  not 
have. told  him.  William,  I  waa  told, 
heard  the  story  that  I  have  now  given 
to  you,  in  silence.  He  got  hastily  from 
the  carriage  when  it  stopped — and  from 
that  day  I  have  never  seen  him  ull 
now.  He  has  been  in  India.  He  has 
refused  help.  He  has  earned  his  bread. 
But  as  1  felt  towards  him  whenlheki 
him  in  my  arms  aa  aa  infant  whom  I 
fed,  I  feel  now.  Mr.  Farquar  left  ma 
the  sole  heir  of  his  property  and  tbe 
unencumbered  possessor  of  my  own- 
he  left  me  the  sole  judge  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  far  aa  we  can  any  of  ua  be  so. 
I  would  have  made  this  oortfbssion  to  all 
the  world  any  day,  with  Wflham's 
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sent— I  etald  not  speak  without  ft,  for 
it  had  grown  to  be  his  secret  more  than 


HwBf  Granny  oeaeed  sr/eaJring;  and 
looted  bravely  round  the  "room.  She 
kept  a  feoe  unmoved  while  tbe  people 
cheered  heartily  r  hot  aa  the  cheers 
died  away  there  was  a  cry,  which 
deepened  in  intensity  tQl  ft  became  like 
a  question  that  must  be  answered.  The 
cry  was  tor  Martha  Pendarrel.  An£, 
in  troth,  there  she  was.  As  the  crowd 
opened  and  presses  back  to  make  a 
passage 'ft*  her,  she  came  np  towards 
the  dais;  bnt  my  mother  rose  hastily  to 
meat  her,  and  we  all  rushed  down  and 
crowded  round  her. 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  kisses,  the  cries, 
tbe  tender  words,  the  congratulatory 
laughter.  Bat  after  a  few  moments, 
Untse  William,  as  he  most  ever  Be 
called,  meented  to  Granny's  place.    ' 

'  Bear  friends/  he  said,  '  far  away,  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  I  heard  from 
our  little  steward '—with  a  how  to  me 
— 'that  this  was  the  jtrhilee  Christmas, 
and  I  determined  to  come  hack,  baying 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  broken* 
downnride,  and  from  a  disappointment 
that  almost  made  me  mad.  It  was  hard 
work  to  do  it ;  but  I  got  leave,  and  I 
arrived  here  last  night.  On  my  mar- 
riage t  am  going  to  take  the  name  of 
Pendarrel ;  and  I  thank  yon  for  your 
reception  of  me*  and  ask  yon  all  to  my 
wedding.  Miss  Pendarrel  has  consented 
to  take  me  tor  my  own  sake  and  as  I 
am.  I  hate  received  the  last  silver 
threepenny  piece  of  the  dole.  I  shall 
keep  it  all  my  life  in  memory  ot  this 

S'  bflee  Christmas  at  our  beloved  old 
endwyer.* 

Unete  William's  manner  was  perfect 
-4t  was  se  honest  and  natural;  and 
his  voice  entranced  me.  It  combined 
ao  many  things— strength,  sweetness, 


trial,  triumph,  labour,  peace,  gladness, , 
and  humility-— perhaps  it  was  the  onto 
patrimony  that  he  had  ever  rjo^scssed, . 
the  tuneful  power  of  tbe  southern  vojoe*  , 

1  looked  at  Patty— Patty  1  could  that 
woman  he  her?  JHave  X  said  that 
Patty  was  worn  and  withered?  What 
restored  her  to  the  fullest  perfection  of 
her  rich-coloured  loveliness?  What 
crowned  dear  granny's  silver  hairs  with 
more  than  moonlight  brightness  ? 
Where  did  Teasy  leave  frer  chronic  ■ 
tone  of  debate,  her  habitual  attitude  of 
defence?  I  have  never  supposed  that, 
my  mother  can  by  any  possibility  be 
improved ;  butjrncn  a  face  as  she  lifts 
np  to  Uncle  William's  I  nave  never 
contemplated  till  now.  I  laugh  openly, 
and  wonder  that  has  happened  to  my- 
•e//— ami  ever  going  to  faint  any  more  ? 

Life  flows  with  such  crested  waves, 
all  sparkling  with  pure  light,  and  shed- 
ding  glorify  log  rays  around.  All  through  . 
the  room  the  wonder  spreads ;  it  enters 
every  heart,  and  will  go  back  into 
ovary  home,  'Bound  the  trumpets, 
beat  the  drums  T  We  are  all  dancing 
now.  Even  I,  who  have  to  be  taken 
such  care  o£  I  am  flying  through  the 
room  with  Uncle  William.  I  laugh  at 
the  fifteen  years';  commemoration  of  the 
feud  with  Mendwyer ;  and  he  stops  my 
mouth  with  a  kiss  at  the  bottom  of  the 
country  dance. 

Before  we  go  to  rest  I  have  a  word 
with  Patty.  ( Has  she  really  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  ibrgWen  Uncle 
William  T 

•Forgiveni  What  is  there  to  for- 
give? He  was  right  If  he  had  told 
me  then  he  would  have  taken  me  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  was  right— every- 
body wcu  rieht — and  everybody  *•  right. 
It  is  all  perfection  to-night*  t 

So  end  my  green  and  crimson'  me- 
mories,   Et  in  terra  pa*. 


>■■:»* 
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FANNY  THB  FLIBT. 

FANNY  the  Flirt  is  a  dangerooa  girl, 
She  dances  ao  lightly,  she  smile*  ao  divinely, 
She  can  fling  such  a  glance  as  she  tosses  a  curl 

That  her  partner  believes  he  is  getting  on  finely— 
Te  stagger  away  at  the  last*  badly  hurt, 
For  she  never  show*  mercy,  does  Fanny  the  Flirt 

Fanny  the  Flirt,  she  can  smile  and  look  down- 
Can  smile  and  look  np  with  an  air  so  oonftding  I 

But*  ah  1  she  can  kill  all  your  hopes  with  a  frown, 
And  turn  yon  adrift  with  a  fltmle  of  deriding : — 

Kouir  eoral  isle  by  hid  reefe  all  begirt 

Is  so  treachery-fraught  ae  fair  Fanny  the  Flirt 

VOL.  Xn.— CHRISTMAS  NO. 


Fanny  the  Flirt, 

Fanny  the.  Flirt  may  be  lovely  in  faee, 

Bnt  woe  k>  the  hand  that  imprisons  her  Sogers; 

And  woe  to  the  eyes  that  half  fancy  they  trace 
A  Blaming  in  hen  of  a  lovelight  that  lingers. 

Whffli  it  comes  to  ibo  trie)  her  answer  is  curt,      ; 

No  love  and  no  pity  has  Fanny  the  Flirt.  , 

Fanny  the  Flirt !  BetrflHrtion  must  cornel 
Beanty  flies  fest  as  the  value's  fleet  measure : 

When  the  eye  shall  be  dim  and  the  heart  shall  be  nranli, 
Will  the  tboagfcta  of  ibe  past  bring  tbeesstjew  or  ptaei 

Old,  neglected,  aid  single  tnou'H  tmam  what  tin*  wart, 

AiM  hi  h— *Won(d  I  ne'er  bad  been  Ftatnyttie  FlirtT 


Fanny  Uie  Flirt,  ctcu  worse  may  befall ! 

To  mate— for  a  home— with  a  mind  uncongenial : 
A  tyrant,  severe  where  oflenoes  are  small. 

Whose  code  does  not  count  any  folly  is  venial — 
Who'll  storm  if  a  button  be  missed  from  his  shirt- 
But  she  dawns  and  heeds  not.  does  Fanny  the  Flirt 

XoxSJxa 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARADES/* 

Nit  I. 

t.  •      - 

THE  fire-flame  ml  on  the  curtain  glows, 
As  we  sit  in  a  circle  around  Hi  bright, 
And  each  radiant  face  is  tinged  with  its  rose, 
And  each  heart  is  filled  with  its  light 

If. 
The  fight  of  an  English'  hearth  and' home, 

Where  the  chfrrupmg  wee  hc^se^airy  stags ;   ■ 
A  fig  for  the  Cardinal-Pope  of  Rome, 

We  are  Popes,  and  Sultans,  and  Queens,  and  Kings. 

hi. 

Who's  for  a  romp  at  old  '  Blind  Man's  Buff?9 

Heartiest,  cheeriest,  English  game, 
Come  aloag,  Nellie,  don't  be  in  a  huff, 

You  shall  be  blinded,  my  little  dame. 

rv. 

Laugh  away,  Bobby,  yotiTl  soon  be  caught 

Isn't  it  fun  ?     Ah !  you'll  laugh  till  you  burst 
There,  little  jester,  you  wont  be  taught, 

Light-hearted  laddie,  you've  broken  MY  first  ! 

»  •  •  •  » 

V. 

Grim-visaged,  sour,,  ancient  dame 
In  spectacles,  from  window  peering ; 
What  would  you,  that  you  fixonw 
Your  Gorgon  eyes  as  I  am  nearing 
Your  dread  abode ?    Apartments?     Oh ! 

Then  really  I  must  answer  No : 

Of  all  their  miseries  I've  reckoned 

The  direful  cost    1  turn  away. 

No,  Spider,  there's  no  Fly  to-aay, 
Although  you  want  to— to— mt  second  ! 

VI. 

A  Queen  she  came  in  silken  robe, 

with  haughty  step,  imperious  mien; 
Ah !  beauty  proud,  through  all  the  globe, 
A  Queen  will  be  a  Queen. 

VII. 

And  thou  art  mine !     Oh !  raise  thine  eye, 

That  eye  I  fain  would  meet, 
Yet  fear  to  read  my  destiny — 

'  The  grapes  ?  say— are  they  Motet  V 

VIII. 

They  are  t    O  joy,  my  gift  is  there ! 

Accept  with  it  my  heart  and  soul : 
Ah,  lady  sweet !  ah,  lady  fair ! 

How  honoured  is  my  whole  ! 

The  answer*  will  be  given  in  the  February  Number  of '  London  Society.' 

E  a 


6J  Ckrittmat  Charade*. 


No.  II. 

i. 

A  little  much-used  Latin  word — 
Hush,  ladies  a&4 1  <wfl7be  heard— 
If  fitter  \is  for  CtoO*  than  satin, 
Yet  tome  of  you  can  construe  Latin. 

\J  '    '  •  I* 

But  never  jnmd,  if  you  object, 
Then  t  without  my  host  hare  reckoned : 
.1  pardon  crave,  my  first  I  waive, 
And  yon  take  out  of  that  my  second. , 

in. 

Styboc&*ivjes  me  a  glance  askant; 
Slyboots  Jobfcs^jr*  a  certain  plant f 
Slyboots  says  thai  4  tfee  Druids,  we  imp, 
Worsk^Pd  tot  fee*-u-t-t-f-u-l  misktoe  I' 

.  v'WMtofte&ttri^to'dpir'  quoth  I; 
•Slyboots  look*  fr*  timefci  my? 
v    And  she  sap,"'  A  little  closer  look  ? 
And  she  gets  me  jomehow  into  the  nook.' 


»i 


.-» 


■-« 


1  -      V* 

When  the  mystic  bough  hangs  weird  and  high, 
<y       Slyboots*  why  <h  you  look  so  sly  ? 
,    *    I  4vb  in  a  fix,  upon  my  soul, 
,t        \      Sncejou  witt  hate  it,  Jfcen  take  my  whole. 

\  .  ,       r  f  No,  III. 


.  I.: 

'■   My  J^arft  thou  art  Queen  of  aDhearta  that  behold  thee, 
*'  Abd  1,  Ukr  trtte  vassal,  can  stand,  not  alone 
In  a&rm^the^iiflOLQf «« iDbes  that  enfold  thee, 
^  ^no\  pi^ro-flfciy  worshipping.  Jo>  at  thy  throne ! 

For  thou  cqm'st  life  MY  whole,  on  the  heart  that  is  yearning 
.For  Faith,  and  lor  Truth,  andiorjUove.&nd  for  Light ; 

Aid  MY  sggo*»  shines  forth  in  the  lovft-^ances  burning, 
Thau  throw's^  on*  the  man  who  is  Xing;  in  thy  sight 

JfaQueen!  is  it  7f  for  I  Jive  not  without  thee; 
*    -        Existence,  without  tbee,  is  .not  \&j*e  Ejfcs 

\l  would  cast  the  bright  *gh  of  manhood'aoout  thee, 
transplant  to  ny^gaiden  the  Bower  called  Wife ! 

.  ■  •  •  -     ■ 

...     IV. 

Content,  canst  thou  be,  with  one  heart  for  thy  booty, 
And  make  rate  joint  sovereign  for  best  and  for  woist  ? 

Then..  Katie,  not  more  could  the  Earth  in  her  beauty 
Rejoice  than  thy  Knight  in  the  light  of  my  first! 

Astley  H.  BAUnror. 


is 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  I 

*  A    MERRY  Christmas  to  you  all  P 

J\    Is  passing  now  from  mouth  to  month, 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south, 
From  lowly  cot  and  stately  halL 

*  A  merry  Christmas  to  us  all  T 

Is  shouted  by  the  cheerful  host,; 
The  windows  barred  against  the  frost, 
We  toast  the  season,  great  and  small 

A  merry  Christmas !    Bfosh— no  breath 
Of  revelry  must-pierce  the  gloom 
Of  yonder  chamber :— from  that  room 

The  spirit  has  passed  out  with  Death. 

The  widow  clasps  her  child,  a  kiss . 

Is  pressed  upon  his  rosy  face ; 

A  choking  sigh — a  close  embrace — 
4  A  merry  Christmas V    What  is  this? 


•  A  Christmas  partv— let  us  go!' 
A  wandYer  hopeless  drops  to  die ; 
His  brother*  heedless  pass  him  by, 

Half  frozen-  in  the  freezing  snow. 


A  merry  Christmas !    What  a  few 
Remain  of  those  it  welcomed  last; 
Another  year  has  o'er  us  pass*fi  . 

And  left  us,  wife,  the  only  two. 

The  childish  laugh  we  held  so  dear, 
The  toys  that  made  as  once  more  young, 
The  infiraUanns  that  round  us  clung, 

Have  vanish'd  with  the  passing  year. 


But  Christmas  merry  is— and  those 
Who  strive  to  make  it  so  do  well ; 
For  who  can  ever  fitly  tell 

What  comfort  from  this  season  flows? 

1 A  merry  Christmas!'  let  us  bless 
The  season  when  our  Lord  was  born; 
And  doubly  bless  the  Christmas  morn 

That  gave  us 4  Christ  our  Righteousness.' 

'  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all !' 
Let  it  resound  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
From  east  and  west  to  north  and  south, 

To  humble  cot  from  stately  hall. 


H.F. 
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WHAT  I  SAW  AFTEB  THE  OHEISTMAS  PUDDING. 
81  Spfeeptfc  WWan;  not  s  flora. 

(IlJjXTaTRATID  BT  ALFRED  CBOWQUIUL) 

I  DREW  this  vision  on  a  block  of  wood, 
To  make  my  meaning  clearly  understood;    , 
For  words  X  found  were  quite  inadequate 
To  paint  my  feelings  in  the  dreaming  state. 
I  really  can't  make  out  now  what  could  do  it-* 
The  plums  ?  the  currants  ?  or  perhaps  the  suet  ? 
But  altogether,  I  at  once  declare 
I  don't  know  how  I  got  to  bed  or  where  ; 
Although  the  truth  at  once  to  frankly  tell, 
That  I  was  taken  home  by  letter  L ; 
This  dawned  upon  me  as  I  tried  to  think, 
And  from  the  wafer-bottle  vainly  drink. 
I  knew  Td  stood,  with  latch-xej  in  my  hand, 
Staring  at  what  I  could  not  understand ;       ,   ,, 
In  Tain  I  tried  to  find  the  prop*;  ptaee— 
A  hundred  keyholes  stared  me  in  the  face. 
I  waited  patiently  until  they'd1  done. 
And  all  resolved  themselves  hack  into  one. 
The  passage  gained — I  firmly  do  declare 
I  saw  a  pudding  bounding  up  the  stair : 
A  blue  name  rose  upon  his  greasy  brow*— 
I  think  I  see  him  grinning  at  me  mqv- 
I  seized  him  quiekiy— he  was  just  as  quick* 
And  changed  himself  into  my  candlestick. 
At  last  to  bed  I  rolled—I  don't  know  how,  sui£ 
Next  morning  I  had  on  my  boots  and,  trousers ; 
But  oh  I  my  bed,  it  seemed  to  be  in  motion. 
Heaving  and  rotting,  like  a  troubled  ocean ; 
I  felt,  oh  dear!  whilst  lying  on  my  hock 
Exactly  what  I  felt  when  in  a  smack 
Out  fishing,  with  a  party  from  the  beach 
Who  were  made  wretched— at  a  shilling  each. 
When  just  upon  the  sheets,  when  they  turn  dawn, 
I  saw  the  pudding  with  his  Visage  brown. 
With  currant  eyes,  and  nose  all  made  ef  plums. 
And  almond  teeth,  with  lemon-peel  for  gums ;  . 
I  shuddered,  as  I  smelt  him  steaming  hot. 
As  if  he'd  risen  boQing  from  the  pot. 
*  Begone  I'  said  I, '  you  thing  detestable, 
Beyond  all  thing*  so  indigestible  1* 
'  Ungrateful  fool !'  said  he,  with  horrid  grin, 
'  Now  you  leave  off)  'tis  time  I  should  begin : 
I  am  King  Pudding  1  prince  of  all  good  feasts-! 
Welcomed  by  all,  except  your  gourmand  beasts ; 
And  yet  you  dare  to  lay  all  at  my  door, 
Not  counting  up  the  least  you  made  before. 
'Tis  all  put  down  upon  your  dinner  carte. 
And  yon  shall  hear  it  read  before  we  port 


56  Whai  I  mu  after  Ae  Chrisimas  Pudding. 

The  turtle  soup  was  good,  the  punch  all  ice : 
I  think,  my  frien(L  yon  took  the-tnrtle  twice  ? 
Next  came  the  turbo*,  firm  at  any  Tock, 
With  which  yon  took  the  champagne  and  some  hock  1 
Next  eame  the  turkey— quit©  a  monitor  hud ! 
With  sausage  stomach,  stuffed  till  quite  efcenrd ; 
And  yon  were  helped  sir,  to  the  very  best —  , 
I  mean  the  long,  white  slfceVfyom  ihe  breast.*  - 


And  then  you  turned  yfajk  ii^fleYouiing  gas* 

To  all  the  evtriet  and  tO*UfW*  ; 

Thtfl  with  the  lady  witVthe  dark-bine  eyes,  /'" 

Yon  kept  dividing  ajjlclry  rich,  rflinoe-piea :  "*"*,.•  • 

Gapng.  each  pie  had  happuagfes  in  store,  '        "   ' 


V.-* 


And  pressed  her  rtTfe  taH&'a ,  little, more. 

Next  I  appeared  in  wlrning  brAdy  bed,  ** 

Crowned  with  bright  Christmas  and  his  berries  reJ ; 

Didnfl  yield  yon  upii  Jbuinping^e, 

That  tyiite  precluded  £ny  TielpigfTPwice  f       ... 

With  blushing  honours  came^^prtch  dessert^- 

Ton  peeled,  and  p&rejU  *id  <#cke"d,  I  asseV| ;       ^ 

Ton  drank  the  wto&filjf're  all  upon  the  cor^e —  \ 

And  were  the  Itat'ufmfae  |antlemen  to  stak:  ' 

Ton  didn't  know*yout  miltt  wijisijbuVouId  gqfo 

The  boy  i^uttons  laugh^— feryou  mnat  jttB 

Tou  boiteofM|ie  door,  with  fr&Otc  i**^'     «f   J     £  -  - 

As  if  yon  had  beWj&re'd  from  a  gun, v  J*£-"  ^  J  ^   If.     #V"  -j 

You're  lest  your  ^ralch^yenr  jfarae,  and  yufibrella,  -^ '"  rfjfr  '" 

Andthereyottbe,ar^a^flpep&fel|jw;         y^     f^         / 

DefaniiDgrae,  the  king  cfs31tto  frairt^  ^.,  *         £ 

As  if  I,  poor  pudding,  ma  A*  }o&  such I^eaat       TJ.  '        J  k» 

X  will  not  hare  the  scandaf  laid  to  me,   '  '■  '  •  "* ,  -     '*  .v    . 

But  hare  great  rerenge^is  you  shall  se$£  \  m         ^    ,  V  ••' 

Quickly  my  room  was  filled  with  rattle  roJit_        ^   ^"^i 

80  much,  confused  I  could  not  make  them  ©At  V  N .  ^       * 

A  spectroscope  now  gambolled  in  the  atr  '   ■  v,v    *  ^•3U*iv 

Close  to  my  foes — now  here — now  Jfiere.      """*  "        >•  *T/ *■ 

At  last  the  pudding  with  his  plummy  snout  \  >- 

Hade  a  high  bound,  and  put  the  candle  out '  ~\  ,* 

Like  a  "beefsteak,  or  good  S^  Lawrence,  I  ' 

Upon  a  gridiron  continually  did  fry.; 

Until  the  morning  brought  4  atd  refle&ipn 

About  the  pudding,  and  his  strong  objection". 

At  last  I  thought  it  might  have  been  the  wine—  ■*  • 

The  fault  I  laid  to  padding  might  be  mine — 

The  mince— the  soup, — in  fact  no  one  can  say 

What  was  the  fault  upon  that  Christmas  Day. 

But  my  latch-key  has,  from  that  very  night, 

Found  the  old  keyhole  certainly  all  right — 

Whilst  I,  just  trying  this  as  a  variety, 

Despatch  my  vision  to  *  London  Society.' 


** 
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HEETFOED  OTDONNELL'S  WAENING. 
Br  thb  Atjthob  of  'Gbobgb  Gbjth,'  xtu. 


MANY  a  year  ago,  before  chloro- 
form was  thought  o&  there  lived 
in  an  old,  rambling  house,  in  Gerard 
Street,  Soho,  a  young  Irishman  called 
Hertford  O  Donnell. 

After  Hertford  O'Donnell  he  was  en- 
titled to  write  M.B.C.S.,  fur  he  had 
studied  hard  to  gain  .this  distinction, 
and  the  older  surgeons  at  Guy's  (his 
hospital)  considered  him,  in  their  secret 
hearts,  one  of  the  most  rising  operators 
of  the'day. 

Having  said  chloroform  was  unknown 
at  the  time  this  story  opens,  it  will 
strike  my  readers  that,  if  Hertford 
O'Donnell  were  a  rising  and  successful 
operator  in  those  days,  of  necessity  he 
combined  within  himself  a  larger  num- 
ber of  striking  qualities  than  are  by 
any  means  necessary  to  fbtm  a  suc- 
cessful operator  in  these. 

There  was  more  than  mere  hand 
skill,  more  than  even  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  needful  for  the 
man  who,  dealing  with  conscious  sub- 
jects, essayed  to  rid  them  of  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  There 
was  greater  courage  required  in  the 
manipulator  of  old  than  is  altogether 
nsamtial  now.  Then,  as  now,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  his  instruments — a  steady 
hand — a  keen  eye — a  quick  dexterity 
were  indisDenaable  to  a  good  operator; 
but,  added  to  all  these  things,  there 
formerly  required  a  pulse  which  knew 
bo  Quickening — a  mental  strength  which 
never  faltered — a  ready  power  of  adap- 
tation in  unexpected  circumstances — 
fertility  of  resource  in  difficult  cases, 
and  a  brave  front  -under  all  emer- 
gencies. 

If  I  refrain  from  adding  that  a  hard 
as  well  as  a  courageous  heart  was  an 
important  item  in  the  programme,  it  is 
only  out  of  deference  to  general  opinion, 
which,  amongst  other  delusions,  clings 
to  the  belief  that  courage  and  hardness 
are  antagonistic  qualities. 

Hertford  O'Donnell,  however,  was 
hard  as  steel.  He  understood  his  work, 
and  he  did  it  thoroughly ;  but  he  cared 
no  more  for  quivering  nerves  and  con- 
tracting muscles,  for  screams  •  of  agony, 
for  faces  white  with  pain,  and  teeth 
clenched  in  the  extremity  of  anguish, 
than  he  did  for  the  stony  countenances 
°f  the  dead  which  sometimes  in  the 
dissecting  room  appalled  younger  and 
^•8  experienced  men. 

He  had  no  sentiment,  and  he  had  no 
•ympathy.  The  human  body  was  to 
him  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 


which  it  was  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
a  profit  to  understand.  Precisely  as 
Brunei  loved  the  Thames  Tunnel,  or 
any  other  singular  engineering  feat,  so 
O'Donnell  loved  a  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  successfully,  more  especially 
if  the  ailment  possessed  by  the  patient 
were  of  a  rare  and  difficult  character. 

And  for  this  reason  he  was  much 
liked  by  all  who  came  under  his  hands, 
for  patients  are  apt  to  mistake  a  sur- 
geon's interest  in  their  cases  for  interest 
in  themselves ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
John  Dicks,  plasterer,  and  Timothy 
Began,  labourer,  to  be  the  happy  pos- 
sessors of  remarkable  diseases,  which 
produced  a  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  handsome  Iriah- 
man. 

If  he  were  hard  and  cool  at  the 
moment  of  hewing  them  to  pieces,  that 
was  all  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
as  a  virtue,  when,  after  being  discharged 
from  hospital  like  soldiers  who  have 
served  in  a  severe  campaign,  they  met 
Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  afreet,  ana  were 
accosted  by  that  rising  individual, 
just  as  though  he  considered  himself 
nobody. 

He  had  a  royal  memory,  this  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  both  for  moss  and 
cases ;  and  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men he  never  felt  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  talk  cordially  to  corduroy  and 
fustian. 

In  London,  as  at  Calgillan,  he  never 
held  back  his  tongue  from  speaking  a 
cheery  or  a  kindly  word.  His  manners 
were  pliable  enough  if  bia  heart  were 
not ;  and  the  porters,  and  the  patients, 
and  the  nurses,  and  the  students  at 
Guy's  all  were  pleased  to  see  Hertford 
O'Donnell. 

Bain,  hail,  sunshine,  it  was  all  the 
same;  there  was  a  life  and  a  brightness 
about  the  man  which  oommuaieated 
itself  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  Let  the  mud  out  in  Smithneld 
be  a  foot  deep,  or  the  London  fog  thick 
as  pea-soup,  Mr.  O'Donnell  never  lost 
his  temper,  never  muttered  a  surly 
reply  to  the  gate-keepers  salutation, 
but  spoke  out  blithely  and  cheerfully 
to  his  pupils  and  his  patients,  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  well,  to  those  below  and 
to  those  above  him. 

And  yet,  spite  of  all  these  good 
qualities— spite  of  his  handsome  lace, 
his  fine  figure,  his  easy  address,  and  his 
unquestionable  skill  as  an  operator,  the 
dona,  who  acknowledged  his  talent, 
shook  their  heads  gravely  when  two  or 
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three  of  them  in  private  and  solemn 
conclave  talked  confidentially  of  their 
younger  brother. 

If  there  were  many  things  in  his 
favour,  there  were  more  in  his  disfavour. 
He  was  Irish— not  merely  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth,  which  might  nave  been 
forgiven,  since  a  man  cannot  be  he}£ 
accountable  for  such  caprices  of  Nature, 
hot  by  every  other  accident  and  design 
which  is  objectionable  to  the  orthodox 
and  respectable  and  representative 
£n£Hsh  mind. 

*  fin  speech,  appearance,  manner,  habits, 
modes  of  expression,  habits  of  life; 
Hertford  OTtonnell  was  Irish.  To  the 
core  of  his  heart  he  loved  the*  island 
which  he,  nevertheless,  declared  he 
never '  meant  to  revisit ;  and  amongst 
the  English  he  moved  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  foreigner,  who  was  resolved, 
sd  said  the  great  prophets  at  Guy's,  to 
go  to  destruction  as  fast  as' he  could, 
said  let  no  man  hinder  him. 

'He  means  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
his  tether,'  observed  one  of  the  ancient 
wiseacres  to  another ;  which  speech  im- 
plied a  conviction  that  "Hertford  O'Don- 
nell,  havtegsoM  himself  to  the  Evil  One, 
had  determined  to  (five  tfce  fall  length 
of 'his  rope  into  widkedness  before  being 
pulled  to  the  shore  where  even  wicked- 
ness is  negative— where  there  are  no 
mad  carouses,  no  wild,  sinful  elcfte- 
toent,  nothing  btrt  impotent  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

•  A  reckless,  graceless,  clever,  wicked 
devil— gotng  to  his  natural  home  as 
last  as  in  London  a  man  can  possibly 
progress  thither:  this  was  the  opinion 
his  superiors  held  of  the  man  wh6  lived 
all  alone  with  a  housekeeper  and  her 
husband  (who  acted  as  butler)  in  his 
big  house  near  Bono. 

Gerrard  Street  was  not  then  an  utterly 
shady  and  forgotten  locality :  carriage 
patients  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
young  surgeon— some  great  personages 
thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  fee  an 
individual  whose  consulting  rooms  were, 
situated  on  what  was  even  then  the 
wrong  side  of  Regent  Street  He  was 
making  money,  and  he  was  spending 
it ;  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 
— useless,  vulgar  debt— senselessly  con- 
tracted, never  bravely  faced.  He  had 
lived  at  an  awful  pace  ever  since  he 
came  to  London,  at  a  pace  which  only 
a  man  who  hopes  and  expects  to  die 
young  can  ever  travel. 

life,  what  good  was  it  ?  death,  was 
he  a  child,  or  a  woman,  or  a  coward,  to 
be  afraid  of  that  hereafter  ?  God  knew 
all  about  the  trifle  which  had  upset  his 
coach  better  than  the  dons  at  Guv's; 
and  he  did  not  dread  facing  his  Maker, 


and  caving  an  account  to  Him  eves  of 
the  disreputable  existence  he  bad  U 
since  he  came  to  London. 

Hertford  O'Donnell  knew  thews* 
pretty  well,  and  the  ways  thereof  *« 
to  him  as  roads  often  traversed;  thoe- 
fore,  when  he  said  tfca$  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  he   felt  certain,  ha  sbooid 
come  off  better  than  many  of  thorn  ato 
censured  him*  it  may  be  assumed  tbtt 
although  his   views .  of    postmortal 
punishment  were  vague,  imsatis&ctorj, 
and  infidel*  still  pia  inJbnnaaon  si  -to 
the  peccadilloes  of  his  nfiigfr bqqjg  ro 
such  as  consoled  nifnselt 

And  yet;  living  all  aJonamthsdd 
frouse  near  Sobp^vare,  grave  ihosgnti 
would  intrude  frequently  into  the  sur- 
geon's mind— -thoughts  which  whsia>s) 
to  say,  italicized  hy  peremptory  lette 
and.  still  more,  pereinptory  visas  hsa 
people  tyho  wanted  money. 

Although  he  had  many  acquaint- 
ances he  bad,  no  single  friend*  and  *o» 
cordingly  these  thoughts  ware  xseshsd 
and  Wooded  over  in  solitude,  in  thorn 
hours,  y?hen,  a$ex  returning  from  dinner 
or  supper,  or  congenial  carouse,  he  sst 
in  his  dreary  10am,  smoking. his  pipe 
and  considering^  means  and  wsja 
chances  and  certainties. 

tngood  truth  he  had  started  in  W 
don  with  some  vague  idea  that  as  ha 
me  in  it  would  not  be   of  long  cos- 
tinuanps,  the  pace  at  which  he  elected 
to  travel  could  ibe  otlifctle  consequence; 
but  tlje  years  since  hia  ii  rat  entry  into 
the  metropolis  were  sow  piled  one  as 
the  top  pf .  another,  his .  youth  was  be- 
hind  xum,  his  chances  of  loogsvfty, 
spite  of  the  way  he  had  striven  to  in- 
jure his  constitution,  ojoise  as  good  a> 
ever,    f]Le  had  come  to  that  tSms  in 
existence,  to  that  narrow  atrip  of  tohfe- 
land  whence  the  ascent  of  youth  ss4 
the  .descent  of  age  are  equally  dis- 
cernible— when,  simply  because  he  hsi 
lived  for  so  many  years,  it  strikes  ansa 
as  possible  he  may  have  to  live  for  jost 
as  many  more,  with  the  ability  for  bud 
work  gone,  with  the  boon  oompanwai 
scattered  abroad,  with  the  capacity  fa 
enjoying  convivial   meetings  a  aa» 
memory,  with  small   means  perhaps, 
with  no  bright  hopes,  with  the  pass 
and  the  equipage,  and  the  miry  car- 
riages, and  the  glamour  which  youth 
flings  over  earthly  objects  faded  away 
like  the  pageant  of  yesterday,  while 
the  dreary  ceremony  of  living  has  to 
be  gone  through  to-day  and  to-mono* 
and  the  morrow  after,  as  though  ti* 
gay  cavalcade  and  the  martial  mane, 
and   the   glittering  helmets  sod  the 
prancing  steeds,  were  still  aocompaaj* 
ing  the  wayfarer  to  his  journey's  end. 
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Ah!  my  friend*,  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment when  we  mast  all  leave  the  coach, 
with  its  four  bright  hays,  iU  pleasant 
outside  freight,  its  cheery  company,  its 
guard  who  blows  the  horn  so  merrily 
through  villages  and  along  lonely  coun- 
try toads. 

Long  before  we  reach  that  final  stage, 
where  the  black  business  claims  us  for 
its  own  especial  property,  we  hare  to 
bid  good-bye  to  all  easy,  thoughtless 
journeying,  and  betake  ourselves,  with 
what  seat  we  will,  to  traversing  the 
common  of  Reality.  There  is  no  royal 
road  across  ft  that' ever  1  heard  of. 
From  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the 
labourer  who  vaguely  imagines  what 
manner  of  being  a  king  is,  we  have  all 
to  tramp  across  that  desert  at  one  period 
of  our  lives,  at  all  events ;  and  thai 
period  usually  Is  when,  as  I  have  said, 
a  man  starts' tlb  find  the  hopes,  and  the 
strength,  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
left  behind,  while  years  and  years  of 
life  lie  stretching  ont  before  him. 

The  coach:  he  has  travelled  by  drops 
Mm  here.  There  is  no  appeal,  thereifc 
no  help;  therefore  let  hnn  take  off  his 
hat  and  wish  the  new  passengers  good 
speed,  without  either  envy  or  repin- 
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id,  he  has  had  his  turn,  and  let 
whosoever  wfll,  mount  on  the  box-seal 
of  life  again,  and  tip  the  coacfunan  and 
handle  the  ribbons,  he  shall  take  that 
pleasant  journey  no  more— no' mote  for 
ever. 

Even  supposing  a  man's  spring-tune 
to  have  been  a  cold  and  ungenial  one, 
with  bitter  easterly  winds  and  nipping 
frosts,  biting  the  buds  and  retarding  the 
blossoms,  still  it  was  spring  for  all  that 
~*pring  with  the  young  grfen  leaves 
sprouting  forth,  with  the  flowers  un- 
folding tenderly,  with  the  songs'  of 
birds  and  the  rush  of  waters,  with  the 
summer  before  and  the  autumn  afar  off, 
and  winter  remote  as  death  and  eter- 
nity; but  when  once  the  trees  have 
donned  their  summer  foliage,  when  the 
pore  white  blossoms  have  disappeared, 
yd  a  gorgeous  red  and  orange  and 
purple  blaze  of  many-coloured  flowers 
fills  the  gardens,  then  if  there  come  a 
wet,  dreary  day,  the  idea  of  autumn 
>nd  winter  is  not  so  difficult  to  realise. 
When  once  twelve  o'clock  is  reached, 
the  evening  and  ni^ht  become  facts,  not 
possibilities;  and  it  was  of  the  after- 
Boon,  and  the  evening  and  the  night, 
Hertford  CDonnell  sat  thinking  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  I  crave  permission 
to  introduce  hira  to  my  readers. 

A  good-looking  man  ladies  considered 
uhn.  A  tall  dark-complexioned,  black- 
haired,  straight-limbed,  deeply,  divinely 


blue-eyed  fellow,  with  a  soft  voice,  with 
a  pleasant  brogue,  who  had  ridden  like 
a  Centaur  over  the  loose  stone  walls  in 
Gonnemara,  who  had  danced  all  night 
at  the  Dublin  balls,  who  had  walked 
over  the  Bennebeola  mountains,  gun  in 
hand,  day  after  day  without  weariness, 
who  had  fished  in  everv  one  of  the 
hundred  lakes  you  can  benold  from  the 
top  of  that  mountain  near  the  Becesn 
Hotel,  who  had  led  a  mad,  wild  life  in 
Trinity  College,  and  a  wilder,  peruana, 
while  'studying  lor  a  doctor* — m  4a 
Irish  phrase  goes— in  Dublin,  and  who* 
after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
left  him  free  to  return  to  Calgillan  and 
pursue  the  usual  utterly  useless,  utterly 
taiurpoaelesB,  utterly  pleasant  life  of  an 
Irian  *  gentleman  possessed  of  health* 
birth,  and  expectations,  suddenly  kicked 
over  the  paternal  traces,  bade  adieu  to 
Calgillan  Castle  and  the  blandishments 
of  a  certain  beautiful  Miss  Clifdea,  be- 
loved of  his  mother,  and  laid  out  to  be 
lus  wife,  walked  down  the  avenne  with* 
but  even  so  much,  company  as  a  gossoon 
to  carry  hjs  carpet-bag,  shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet  at  the  lodge-gates,  and 
took  his  scat  on  the  coach,  never  ones 
looking  back  at  OalgUVan,  where  Me 
favourite  mare  was  standing;  in  the 
stable,   his    greyhounds   chasing  one 
another  round  the  home  paddock,  his 
gun  at  half-cock  in  his  dxe*sing*rooin> 
and  his  fishing-tackle  all  in  order  and 
ready  for  use. 

.  He  had  not  kissed  his  mother  not 
asked  for  his  fathers  blessing;  he  left 
Miss  Clifden  arrayed  in  her  bran-new 
riding-habit  without  a  word  of  affection 
Or  regret ;  he  bad  spoken  no  syllable  of 
farewell  to  any  servant  about  the  place; 
only  whtn  the  old  woman  at  the  lodge 
bade  him  good  morning  and  Godrblejssed 
his  handsome  frce,, ha  recommended  her 
bitterly  to  look  well  at  it,  for  she  would 
never  see  it  mote, 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  then  without  either  Nancy  Blake 
Or  any  other  one  of.  the  Calgillan  people 
having  set  eyes  on  Master  Hertford's 
handbome  face.  He  had  kept  his  vow 
to  himself;  he  had  not  written  heme ; 
he  had  not  been  indebted  to  mother  or 
father  for  even  a  tenpenny-piece  during 
the  whole  of  that  time;  he  had  Uvea 
without  friends,  and  he  had  lived  with- 
out God— so  far  as  God  ever  lets  a  man 
live  without  him — and  his  own  private 
conviction  was  that  he  could  get  on 
very  well  without  either.  One  thing 
only  he  felt  to  be  needful — money, 
money  to  keep  him  when  the  evil  days 
of  sickness,  or  age,  or  loss  of  practice 
came  upon  him.  Though  a  spendthrift, 
he  was  not  a  simpleton.    Around  him 
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ho  t>aw  nvn  who,  having  started  wilh 
f.ur«T  products  ti.an  Li.s  t»\\u,  were 
lievertht  h>f  iv«iue<d  Id  i.MU„<  i.'V;  and 
ho  knew  that  \>l.ut  had  h: {M^ncd  to 
others  neVht  hnppeii  to  himseli. 

An  unluek v  cut,  bliopim:  on  a  hit  of 
orange-piel  hi  l'if  bti'il,  the  nartst 
uceident  imaginable,  i>  mine  e'it  1o 
<'lu'imo  ())mlt!if<*  to  1>  ggiry  io  liit-  li.f  » 
pio^ramme  «»f  mi  imnwtiuul  wl"*i-  in- 
come depends  on  I'm-,  ou  nerve,  on 
hand ;  find  In  sides  the  coii.mi«  •!]>  ness 
of  this  fact,  liitlnnl  01><'ijjm  11  knew 
t:uit  bejond   ft  eerluiu  point   in  Lis  pro- 

fe^ioll  pTOMI'i  Hi  WIH  IiOb  C.ibV. 

It  did  not  depend  quia?  ou  the 
strength  of  his  owu  Losv  or  bide  Id 
whether  he  counted  his  earnings  by 
hundreds  or  thousands.  Work  way 
achieve  competence :  but  mere  work 
cannot,  in  u  proicsbiou  ut  all  events, 
compass  weal tii. 

lie  looked  around  him,  ond  ho  per- 
ceived that  the  majorit>  of  irr*  at  rm  n — 
great  and  wealthy — had  beeu  indebted 
for  their  ohva;i<»n  more  to  the  accidents 
of  birth,  i*itron:ige,  connection,  or  mar- 
riage, than  to  pergonal  ability. 

Personal  uluiity,  no  doubt,  they  pos- 
sessed ;  but  thru,  little  •)onc*s  who  lived 
in  Frith  Street,  and  who  could  barely 
keep  himself  and  bin  wi IV  and  family, 
had  ability,  too,  only  he  lucked  the  con- 
comitants of  SUCCCKS. 

Jle  wauttd  boiuetl.inir  or  some  one  to 
ptiii"  him  into  nou>rittv — a  biother  at 
ooiirt — a  lord's  leg  to  mend— a  rich  wife 
to  trivA  him  prestige  in  society  ;  and, 
lacking  thin  honu  tiling  or  home  one,  ho 
had  grown  givy-haired  and  faint- 
hearted in  the  service  of  that  world 
which  utterly  despises  its  most  obse- 
quious servo  nU. 

4  Clatter  along  the  streets  with  a  pair 
of  hired  horsey,  snub  the  middle  classes, 
and  drive  over  ihe  commonalty— that  is 
the  "way  to  compass  wealth  and  popu- 
larity "in  England/  said  Hertford 
O  Donnell,  bitterly  ;  and,  as  the  man 
desired  wealth  and  popularity,  he  sat 
before  his  fire,  with  a  foot  on  each  hob, 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  consider- 
ing how  he  might  best  obtain  the  means 
to  clatter  along  the  htrec.ts  in  his  car- 
riage, and  splash  phbeiaus  with  mud 
from  his  wheels  like  the  beat. 

Id  Dublin  he  could,  by  means  of  his 
name  and  connection,  have  done  well ; 
but  then  he  was  not  in  Dublin,  neither 
did  he  want  to  be.  The  bitterer  memo- 
ries of  lib  life  were  inseparable  from 
the  name  of  the  Green  Island,  and  he 
bad  no  desire  to  return  to  it. 
•  Besides,  in  Dublin  heiresses  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful  as  in  London ;  and  an 
heiress  Hertford  O'Donncll  had  decided 


w  -;jM  d->  i.!  >ro  ft-r  h.m  i\:  at  v>-a:s  •*: 
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iMtr>  dn.v  him  to  l.ish:'>rn\i  .t  nnu-u^, 
«.Ui'.ii   tii.n  that  un-aMiie  *'i   s-«*id  re- 

v»»  et  d'jj.tV  Which    a    Uied'ca!     Ui.-h*i'T 

'-,.\.  r  ■a'.'ly  laek->,  d<  iiver  l.im  fi- ;j  t:v> 
l'i"li:.i»k  (if  <i«rn-rd  Strct.  and  tiir 
d  i.a'..»:i-iii  of  Mr.  and  Mr*  C»>l-s. 

Tn  m">t  men.  d»  iiberat  ly  barlerinc 
away  lueir  independence  for  n*"ri*.T 
K'Uis  so  prosaic  a  basinet  that  ih-v 
fct .  i  ve  to  ^1<  »s-i  it  over  even  to  th*  m^.lvt  % 
i»n«l  to  utaign  every  renmm  lor  th  u 
choice,  kjtc  that  which  hi  xeiuly  U.c 
iiiilut  ncingone. 

X««t  ht»r  however,  with  Hertf^ri 
O'Doiuiell.  He  sat  bttido  the  tire 
scoiliug  over  his  proj>)aed  bargida— 
thinking  of  the  lady's  age — her  money- 
bags— her  desirable  house  in  town — her 
beat  in  the  country — her  snobbishness — 
her  folly. 

'It  would  be  a  fitting  ending/  he 
sneered;  'and  why  I  did  not  settle  the 
matter  .to-night  passes  my  coinprebeii- 
fcion.  I  am  not  a  fool,  to  be  frightened 
with  old  women's  tiles;  and  yet  I  must 
have  turned  white.  I  felt  I  did,  and  the 
abked  me  whether  I  was  ill.  And  thtn 
to  think  of  mv  being  such  an  idiot  as  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  heard  anything  like 
a  cry,  as  though  she  would  be  likely  to 
hear  tluit — she,  with  her  poor  parvenu 
blood,  which,  I  often  imagiue,  mu^t 
have  been  mixed  with  some  of  her 
father's  strong  pickling  vinegar.  "What 
too  deuce  could  I  have  Ikaju  dreamiju 
about  ?  I  wonder  what  it  reullv  wn*  ;' 
and  Hertfonl  O'Donncll  pushed  his  hair 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  Uvik  an- 
other draught  from  the  too  familiar 
tumbler,  which  was  placed  conveniently 
on  the  chimney  piece. 

'  After  expressly  making  up  my  mind 
to  propose,  too  I'  he  mentally  continued. 
*  Coidd  it  have  been  conscience — that 
myth,  which  somebody,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  "makes 
cowards  of  us  all?"  I  don't  believe  in 
conscience ;  and  even  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  capable  of  being  developed  by 
sentiment  and  cultivation,  why  should 
it  trouble  me  ?  I  have  no  intention  of 
wronging  Mi*  Janet  Price  Ingot —not 
the  least.  Honestly  and  fairly  I  shall 
marry  her ;  honestly  and  fairly  I  shall 
act  by  her.  An  oh!  wife  is  not  exactly 
an  ornamental  article  of  furniture  in  a 
man's  house ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  met  of  her  being  well  gilded  makes 
her  look  any  more  ornamental  But 
she  shall  have  no  cau*e  for  complaint ; 
and  I  will  go  and  dine  with  her  to- 
morrow, and  settle  the  matter.' 
Having  arrived  at  which 
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Mr.  0*1)0X10011  arose,  kicked  down  die 
Are— burning  hollow—with  the  heel  of 
lria  boot,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  emptied  his  tumbler,  and  be- 
thought nim  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
rest  so  early  as  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock ; 
but  he  felt  unusually  weary — tired 
mentally  and  bodily— and  lonely  be- 
yond all  power  of  expression. 

'  The  fair  Janet  would  be  better  than 
this,*  he  said,  half  aloud ;  and  then  with 
a  start  and  a  shiver,  and  a  blanched 
face,  he  turned  sharply  round,  whilst  a 
low,  sobbing,  wailing  cry  echoed  mourn- 
fully through  the  room.  No  form  of 
words  could  give  an  idea  of  the  sound. 
Hie  plaintiveness  of  the  EoEan  harp — 
that  plaintiveness  which  so  soon  affects 
and  lowers  the  highest  spirits — would 
have  seemed  wildly  gay  in  comparison 
to  the  sadness  of  the  cry  which  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.  As  the  summer 
wind  comes  and  goes  amongst  the  trees, 
80  that  mournful  wail  came  and  went — 
came  and  went.  It  came  in  a  rush  of 
found,  like  a  gradual  crescendo  managed 
by  a  skilful  musician,  and  it  died  away 
like  a  lingering  note,  so  that  the  listener 
could  scarcely  tell  the  exact  moment 
when  it  faded  away  into  silence. 

I  say  faded  away,  for  it  disappeared 
as  the  coast  line  disappears  in  the  twi- 
light, and  there  was  utter  Btillness  in 
the  apartment. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  looked  at  his  dog,  and  be- 
holding the  creature  crouched  into  a 
corner  beside  the  fireplace,  called  upon 
him  to  come  out. 

His  voice  sounded  strange  even  to 
himself,  and  apparently  the  dog  thought 
so  too,  for  he  made  no  effort  to  obey  the 
summons. 

*  Come  out,  sir/  his  master  repeated, 
and  then  the  animal  came  crawling  re- 
luctantly forward,  with  his  hair  on  end, 
his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head, 
trembling  violently,  as  the  surgeon, 
who  caressed  him,  felt. 

'So  you  heard  it,  Brian?'  he  said  to 
the  dog.  '  And  so  your  ears  are  sharper 
than  hers,  old  fellow?  It's  a  mighty 
queer  tiling  to  think  of,  being  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  a  banshee  m  Gerrard 
Street ;  and  as  the  lady  has  travelled  so 
far,  I  only  wish  I  knew  whether  there 
is  any  sort  of  refreshment  she  would 
like  to  take  after  her  long  journey.' 

He  spoke  loudly,  and  with  a  certain 
mocking  defiance,  seeming  to  think  the 
phantom  he  addressed  would  reply; 
nut  when  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  his 
sentence,  no  sound  came  through  the 
stillness.  There  was  utter  silence  in 
the  room — silence  broken  only  by  the 


tailing  of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth  and 
the  breathing  of  his  doe. 

•If  my  visitor  would  tell  me/  he 
proceeded,  *  for  whom  this  lamentation 
is  being  made,  whether  for  myself  or 
for  some  member  of  my  iUuBtrious 
family,  I  should  feel  immensely  obliged. 
It  seems  too  much  honour  for  a  poor 
surgeon  to  have  such  attention  paid 
him.  Good  heavens  I  What  is  that?' 
he  exclaimed,  as  a  ring,  loud  and 
peremptory,  woke  all  the  echoes  in  the 
house,  ana  brought  his  housekeeper,  in 
a  state  of  distressing  dishabille,  'oat  of 
her  warm  bed,9  as  she  subsequently 
stated,  to  the  head  of  the  staircase, 

Across  the  hall  Hertford  O'Donnell 
strode,  relieved  at  the  prospect  of  speak- 
ing to  any  living  being.  He  tooc  no 
precaution  of  putting  up  the  chain,  but 
flung  the  door  wide.  A  dozen  burglars 
would  have  proved  welcome  in  com- 
parison to  that  ghostly  intruder;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  he  threw  the  door  open, 
admitting  a  rush  of  wet,  cold  air,  which 
made  poor  Mrs.  Coles's  few  remaining 
teeth  chatter  in  her  head. 

4  Who  is  there  ?— what  do  you  want  V 
asked  the  surgeon,  seeing  no  person, 
and  hearing  no  voioe.  *  Who  is  there  ? 
— why  the  devil  cant  yon  speak?' 

But  when  even  this  polite  exhorta- 
tion failed  to  elicit  an  answer,  he  passed 
out  into  the  night,  and  looked  up  the 
street,  and  down  the  street,  to  see 
nothing  but  the  driving  rain  and  the 
blinking  lights. 

'If  this  goes  on  much  longer  I  shall 
soon  think  I  most  be  either  mad  or 
drunk,'  he  muttered,  as  he  re-entered 
the  house,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door  once  more. 

'Lord's  sake!  what  is  the  matter, 
sir?*  asked  Mrs.  Coles,  from  the  upper 
flight,  careful  only  to  reveal  the  borders 
of  bet  nightcap  to  Mr.  CDonnell's 
admiring  gaze.  *  Is  anybody  killed? — 
have  you  to  go  out,  avr 

4  It  was  only  a  runaway  ring/  he 
answered,  trying  to  reassure  himself 
with  an  explanation  he  did  not  in  his 
heart  believe. 

1  Runaway  f — rd  runaway  them,' 
murmured  Mrs.  Coles,  as  Bhe  retired  to 
the  conjugal  couch,  where  Coles  was, 
to  quote  her  own  expression, '  snoring 
like  a  pig  through  it  all.'  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  heard  her 
master  ascend  the  stain  and  elose  his 
bedroom-door. 

'  Madam  will  surely  be  too  much  of  a 
gentlewoman  to  intrude  here,'  thought 
the  surgeon,  scoffing  even  at  his  own 
fears ;  but  when  he  lay  down  he  did  not 
put  out  his  light,  and  he  made  Brian  leap 
up  and  crouch  on  the  coverlet  beside  him. 
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Tlie  man  was  fairly  frightened,  and 
would  hare  thought  4t  ho  dieftittlitto 
kk  manhood  to  acknowledge  aft  mast*. 
Ha  was  notafisid  of  death,  ha  was  not 
afraid  of  trouble,  ha  was  not  afraid  of 
danger;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the*  ban* 
shoe;  and  as  ha  lay  with  hia  hand  on 
the  dog's  head,  he  thought  over  all  the 
stories  he  had  ever  heasd  about  this 
family  retainer  in  the  day*  of  fate  •youth. 
He  had  net  thought  about  her  for  years 
and  years.  Never  before  had  he  heard 
her  voice  hsmteiC  When  fate'  brother 
died,  she  had  not  though*  it  neoeasarjr  to 
travel  up  to  Dublin  anil  give  him  notice 
of  the  unamending  catastrophe.  *  If  sue, 
had,  I  would  have  gone  down  to  Gal- 
giilan,  and  perhaps  sated  hia  life,'  con* 
saiered  the  surgeon.  'I  wonder  who 
this  is  tort  H 1*  me,  thai  will  settle 
my  debts  and  my  marriage.  If  I  oould 
be  quite  certain  it  was  either  of  the  ofa 
people,  I  would  start  for  Ireland  td* 
morrow.*  And  then  vaguely  his  mind 
wandered  on  to  think  of  every  banshee 
story  he  ha  A  ever  heard  in  hia  life— 
about  the  beautiful  lady  with  the*  wreath 
of  flowers,  who  sat  on  the  roeke  below 
Bed  Castle,  in  the  County  Antrim,  cry* 
ing  till  on*  of  the'  sons  died  for  love 
of  her;  about  the  Bound  Chamber  at 
Dunfuoe,  which  was  swept  clean  by 
the  banshee  every  night;  about  the 
bed  in  a  certain  great  house  in  Ireland, 
which  was  slept  in  constantly,  although 
no  human  being  ever 'passed  in  •or  out 
after  dark  \  about  that  general  officer 
who,  the  flight  before  Waterloo,  said  to 
a  friend.  'I  have  heard  the  banshee,' 
and  shall  not  come  off  the  field  alive 
to-morrow;  break  the  news  gently  to 
poor*  Carry;*  and  Who,  nevertheless, 
coming  safe  off  the  field,  had  subse- 
quently news  about  poor  Carry  broken 
tenderly  and  pitifully  to  him;  about 
the  lad  who,  aloft  in  the  riggrne,  hear- 
ing through  the  night  a  sobbing  and 
wailing  coming  over  the  waters,  went; 
down  to  the  captain  and  mid  him  he 
was  afraid  they  were  somehow  out  of 
thetr  reckoning.  Just  in  time  to  sate  tlie 
ship,  which,  when  morning  broke,  they 
found  but  lor  his  warning  would  have 
been  on  the  rooks.  It  was  Wowing 
great  guns,  and  the  sea  was  all  in  a  fret 
and  turmoil,  and  they  oould  sometimes 
see  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  as  down 
a  valley,  the  cruel  black  reefs  they  had 
eecaned 

On  deck  the  captain  stood  Bpealting 
to  the  boy  who  had  saved  them,  and 
asking  how  he  knew  of  their  danger; 
and  when  the  lad  told  him.  the  captain 
laughed,  and  saM  her  ladyship  had  been 
outwitted  that  time. 

But  the  boy  answered,  with  a  grave 


shake  of  his  head,  thai. {be  warnmg 


either  for  him  or 
got  safe'  to  port  there  .would  fee  tad 
tidings  waiting  for  him  fiqm  home; 
whereupon  the  captain  bade  him  » 
below,  and  get  some  boindr  and  $s 
down,  '     -  * 

He  got  the  brandy,  unci 'he  lay  down, 
but  he  never  rose  again ;  and  when  %m 
■form  abated — when  a  great  calm  suc- 
ceeded to  the  previews  tempeat--there 
was. a  very  solemn  funeral  at  sea;  apd 
on  their  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  cap- 
tain took  a  journey  to  Iceland  to  felt  a 
widowed  mother  how  her  only  son  died, 
and  to  bear  his  few  effects  to  the  poor 
desolate  sOuL 

And  Hertford  Ot&xmell  dfcouejht 
again  about  his  own  father  riding  fufl- 
cfiase  across  country,  and  hearing,  ss 
he  galloped  by  a  clump  of  plantation, 
something  like  a  sobbing  and  waiting. 
The  hounds  were  In  full  cry ;  but  he 
still  felt,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  Jfc 
that  there  was  something  amofcg  tlpse 
trees  he  could  not  pass;  ana  so,  he 
jumped  off  his  horse,  and  hung,  the 
reraB  over  the  branch  of  a  fir,  an?  bast 
the  cover  well,  but  not  a  thing  oould  hs 
findmit  ,        , 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  Ins  We* 
Mites  ODonnell  turned  Ms  horse's  head 
from  the  hunt,  and,  within  a  mile  of 
GalgiHan,  met  a  man  running  to  tail 
him  Mr.  Martin's  gun  had  burst,  an£ 
hurt  him  badly. 

And  he  remembered  the  story  also,  of 
how  Mary  O'Donnell,  his  greet-eun!» 
being  married  io  a  young  KngUshmas* 
heard  the  banshee  as  she  sat  one 
evening  waiting  for  his  return ;  and  of 
how  she,  thinking  the  bridge  by  which, 
he  often  came  home  unsafe  for  hone 
and  man,  went  out,  in  a  great  panic,  to 
meet  and  entreat  him  to  go  round 
by  the  main  road  for  her  sake.  Sir 
Everard  was  riding  along  in  the  moon-. 
'light,  making  straight  for  the  lands*, 
when  he  beheld  a  figure  dressed  all  in 
white  upon  ft  Then  there  was  a-  crash, 
and  the  figure  disappeared. 

The  lady  was  rescued  and  Drought 
back  to  the  hall;  but  next  morning 
there  Were  two  dead  bodies  within  hi 
walls — those  of  Lady  Eyietan  and  her 
still-born  son. 

Quicker  than  X  write  them,  ftese 
memories  chased  one  another  ^hrougb 
Hertford  (^Donnell's  brain;  and  there 
was  one  more  terrible  memory  than 
any  which  would  recur  to  hlnvcbp- 
cerning  an  Irish  nobleman  who,  seats! 
alone  m  his  great  town-house  bi&sji*, 
don,  heard  the  banshee,  and  rushed  out' 
to  get  rid  of  the  phantom,  which,  smiled 
in  hia  ear,  nevertheless,  as  he  strops 
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clown  Piccadilly.  And  then  the  sur- 
geon remembered  how  he  went  with  a 
friend  to  the  Opera,  feeling  sure  that 
there  no  banshee,  unless  she  had  a 
box,  could  find  admittance,  until  sud- 
denly he  heard  her  singing  up  amongst 
the  highest  part  of  the  scenery,  with  a 
terrible  mournfulness,  with  a  pathos 
which  made  the  prima  donna's  tenderest 
notes  seem  harsh  by  comparison. 

As  he  came  out,  some  quarrel  arose 
between  him  and  a  famous  fire-eater, 
against  whom  he  stumbled;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  next  afternoon  there. 
a  new  Lord ,  vice  Lord  -. — r» . 


killed  In  a  duel  with  Captain  Bravo, , 

Memories  like  these  are  not  ifie  most 
enlivening  possible;  they  are  apt  to 
make  a  man  fanciful,  and  nervous,  and 
wakeful ;  but  as  time  run  on,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  fell  asleep,  with  his  candle 
still  burning,  and  xfrian's  cold  nose 
pressed  against  his  hand. 

He  dreamt  of  his  mother's  family— 
the  Hertford*  of  Artingbury,  Yorkshire, 
far-off  relatives  of  Lord  Hertford — so 
far  off  that  even  Mrs.  O'Donnell  held 
no  clue  to  the  genealogical  maze. 

He  thought  he  was  at  Artingbury, 
fishing;  that  it  was  a  misty  summers 
morning,  and  the  fish  rising  beautifully. 
In  his  dream  he  hooked  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  boy  who  was  with  bun 
threw  them  into  the  basket. 

At  last  there  was  one  more  difficult 
to  land  than  the  others;  and  the  boy* 
in  his  eagerness  to  watch  the  sport, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink, 
while  the  fisher,  intent  on  his  prey, 
failed  to  notice  his  companion's  danger. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry,  a  splash, 
and  the  boy  disappeared  from  sight. 

Next  instant  he  rose  again,  however, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  saw  hi*  face. 

It  was  one  he  knew  well. 

In  a  (moment  he  plunged  info  the 
water,  and  struck  out  for  the  lad.  He 
had  him  by  the  hair,  he  was  turning 
to  bring  him  back  to  land,  when  the 
stream  suddenly  changed  into  a  wide, 
wild,  shoreless  sea,  where  the  billows 
were  chasing  one  another  with  a  mad 
demoniac  mirth. 

For  a  while  O'Donnell  kept  the  lad  and 
himself  afloat  They  were  swept  under 
the  waves,  and  came  forth  again,  only  to 
see  larger  waves  rushing  towards  them ; 
but  through  all  the  surgeon  never 
loosened  his  hold  until  a  tremendous 
billow  engulphing  them  both,  tore  the 
boy  from  him. 

With  the  honor  of  that  he  awoke,  to 
hear  a  voice  saying  Quite  distinctly. 
,  |  *  Go  to  the  hospital ! — go  at  once  P 

The  surgeon  started  up  in  bed,  rubbed 
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his  eyes,  and  looked  about  him.  The 
candle  was  flickering  faintly  in  its 
socket.  Brian,  with  his  ears  pricked 
forward,  bad  raised  his  head  at  his 
master's  sudden  jump. 

Everything  was  quiet,  but  still  those 
words  were  ringing  in  hiaear-*- 
'  Go  to  the  hospital  I—  go  at  once  T 
The  tremendous  peal  of  the  bell  over* 
night,  and  this  sentence,  ascened  to  be 
simultaneous. 

That  he  was  wanted  at  Guys- 
wanted  imperatively— came,  to  O'Don* 
nell  like**  inspuation.  . 

Neither  sense  nor  reason  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  the  conviction  that 
roused  bo*  out  of  bed,  and  made  bin 
dross  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  grape 
his  way, down,  the  staircase,  Brian  fol* 
lowing.  *    ; 

He  opened  the  front  door,  and  passed 
out  into  the  darkness.    The  rain  was 
oyer,  and  the  stars  were  auuung  as  he 
pursued  his  way  down  Newport  laarket, 
and  thence,  winding  in  -and  out  in  * 
south-east  direction,  torough  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Old  Square  to  Chancery 
Lane,  whence  be  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's. 
Along  the  deserted  streets  he  reso- 
lutely continued  his  Walk-    He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  Guy's  fee* 
Some  instinct  was  urging  him  on,  and 
he  neither  strove  to  combat  nor  control 
it.  Only  once  had  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing back  occurred,  and  that  was  at 
the  Archway  leading  into  Old  Square. 
There  he  had  paused  for  s>  moment, 
asking  himself  whether  he  [were  not 
gone  stark,  staring  mad;  .but  Gay's 
seemed  preferable  to  the  haunted  house 
in  Gerrard  Street,  and  he  walked  reso- 
lutely on,  determining  to  say,  if  any 
surprise  were  expressed  at  his  appear- 
anoe,  that  he  had  been  sent  for. 
Sent  for?-— yea,  truly;  but  by  whom? 
On  through  Gannon  Street ;  on  oyer 
London    Bridge,    where    the    lights 
flickered  in  the  river,  and  the  sullen 
plash  of  the  water  flowing  beneath  the 
arches,  washing  the  stone  piers  could 
be  heard,  now  the    human  din  was 
hushed  and  lulled  to  sleep.    On,  think- 
ing of  many  things:  of  toe  days  of  his 
youth;  of  his  dead   brother;   of  his 
lather's  heavily  encumbered  estate;  of 
the  fortune  his  mother  had  vowed  she 
would  leave  to  some  charity  rattier  than 
to  him,  if  he  refused  to  marry  according 
to  her  choice ;  of  his  wild  life  in  London ; 
of  the  terrible  cry  he  had  heard  over* 
night— that    terrible   wail   which   he 
could  not  drive  away  from  his  memory 
even  as  he  entered  Guy's,  and  confronted 
the  porter,  who  said — 

'You  have  just  been  sent  for,  sir; 
did  you  meet  the  messenger  V 
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Like  one  in  a  dream,  Hertford  O'Don- 
neil heard  him;  like  one  in  a  dream, 
also,  he  naked  what  was  the  matter. 

' Bad  accident,  sir;  fire:  fell  off  a 
balcony— -unsafe— old  building.  Mother 
and  child— a  son ;  child  with  compound 
fracture  of  thigh.*  This,  the  joint  in* 
formation  of  porter  and  house-surgeon, 
mingled  together,  and  made  a  roar  in 
Mr.  ODonnelTs  earn  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  on  a  shingly  shore. 

Only  one  sentence  he  understood  per- 
fectly— '  Immediate  amputation  neces- 
sary/ At  this  point  he  grew  cool;  he 
was  the  careful,  cautious,  successful 
surgeon  in  a  moment. 

'The  cUld,  you  say?*  he  answered; 
'let  me  see  him.* 

The  Guy's  Hospital  of  to-day  may  he 
different  to  the  Guy's  Hertford  O'Don- 
nell  knew  so  well.  Railways  hare,  I 
believe,  swept  away  the  old  operating 
room ;  railways  may  have  changed  the 
position  of  the  old  accident  ward,  to 
reach  which,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
writing,  the  two  surgeons  had  to  nass  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 

On  the  lower  step  of  tnis  staircase, 
partially  in  shadow,  Hertford  O'Donneil 
Deheld,  as  he  came  forward,  an  old 
woman  seated. 

An  old  woman  with  streaming  grey 
hair,  with  attenuated  arms,  with  head 
Jx>wed  forward,  with  scanty  clothing, 
with  bare  feet ;  who  never  looked  up  at 
their  approach,  but  sat  unnoticmg, 
shaking  her  head  and  wringing  her 
hands  in  an  extremity  of  grief. 

'Who  is  that T  asked  Mr.  O'Donneil, 
almost  involuntarily. 

'Who  is  what  7  demanded  his  com* 
panion. 

1  That—  that  woman,'  was  the  reply. 

•What  woman?' 

"There — are  you  blind? — seated  on 
the  bottom  step  of  the  staircase.  What 
Ss  she  doing?'  persisted  Mr.  O'Donneil. 

'  There  is  no  woman  near  us/  his  com- 
panion answered,  looking  at  the  rising 
surgeon  very  much  as  though  he  sus- 
pected him  of  seeing  double. 

'  No  woman  1'  scoffed  Hertford.  *  Do 
you  expect  me  to  disbelieve  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes?*  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  fgure,  meaning  to  touch  it 

But  as  he  essayed  to  do  so,  the  woman 
seemed  to  rise  in  the  air  and  float  away, 
with  her  arms  stretched  high  up  over 
her  head,  uttering  such  a  wail  of  pain, 
and  agony,  and  distress,  as  caused  the 
Irishman's  blood,  to  curdle. 

'My  God!  Bid  you  hear  that?'  he 
said  to  his  companion. 

•  What  V  was  the  reply.' 

Then,  although  he  knew  the  sound 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  he  answered— 


'  The  watt  of  the  banshee  1  Sonetf 
my  people  are  doomed  f 

4 1  trust  not,'  answered  the  hem- 
surgeon,  who  had  an  idea,  nevermefee, 
that  Hertford  ODonneU's  fenshetfini 
m  a  whisky-bottle,  and  that  she  voctt 
some  day  make  an  end  of  that  nog 
and  clever  operator; 

With  nerves  utterly  shakes,  Mr. 
O'Donneil  walked  forward  to  the  ae> 
dentward.  There,  with  his  free  shaded 
from  the  light,  lay  his  patient—a  jot*? 
boy,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  tk> 
tbfeb. 

In  that  ward,  in  the  fece  of  aetsu 
pain  or  danger  capable  of  retteC  the 
surgeon  had  never  known  faltering  aar 
fear;  and  now  he  carefully  eiammad 
the  injury,  felt  she  poise,  inquired  as  to 
the  treatment  pursued,  and  ordered  tat 
sufferer  to  he  carried  to  the  operansg 
room. 

While  he  was  looking  out  his  instru- 
ments he  heard  the  boy  lying  on  ffo 
table  murmur  faintly— 

•Tell  her  not  to  cry  so—tall  her  oat 
to  cry.' 

•  What  is  he  talkuifj  about  ?  Hsrtfonl 
O'Donneil  inquired. 

'  The  nurse  says  he  has  been  speakiiv 
about  some  woman  crying  ever  amy 
he  came  in-4ns  mother,  most  bssly,' 
answered  one  of  the  attendants. 

'He  U  delirious,  then?  observed  the 
surgeon. 

4  No,  sir,'  pleaded  the  boy,  excitedly 
•No;  it  is  that  woman— that  woman 
with  the  grey  hair.  I  saw  her  baking 
from  the  upper  window  before  the 
balcony  gave  way.  She  has  never  kft 
me  since,  and  she  won't  be  quiet,  wring- 
ing  her  hands  and  crying.'  ^ 

1  Qan  you  see  her  now  7  Hertfcri 
O'Donneil  inquired, .  stepping  to  nv 
side  of  the  table.  '  Point  out  where  she 
stands.'  - 

Then  the  lad  stretched  fortnafeeWe 
finger  in  the  direction  of  thodoor,  when 
clearly,  as  he  had  seen  her  seated  oa  the 
stairs,  tbo  surgeon  saw  a  weasan  staaj- 
ing— a  woman  with  grey  hairandaeaarr 
clothing,  and  upatretohed  amaandbare 
feet. 

.  'A  word  with  yon,  sir/  ODoanell 
said  to  the  house-surgeon,  drawing  sir 
beck  from  the  table;  'I cannot  penbna 
this  operation:  send  fix  some  ota 
person..  I  am  ill :  I  am  inesnahfe.* 

•Bet/  pleaded  the  other,  'there ton* 
time  to  get  any  one  else.    We  seat  for 

Mr, before  we  troubled  you,  sat 

he  was  out  of  town,  and  all  the  aast  af 
the  surgeons  live  so  faraway,   tfortfr 
oatton  may  set  in  si  any  maasst 
and——* 
'Do  you  think  you  require tots** 
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me  my  business?'  was  the  reply.  'I 
know  the  boy's  life  hangs  on  a  thread, 
and  that  is  the  Tory  reason  I  cannot 
operate.  I  am  not  fit  for  it  I  toll  yon 
I  have  teen  to-night  that  which  un- 
nerves me  for  anything.  My  hand  is 
not  steady.  Send  for  some  one  else 
without  delay.  Say  I  am  ill— dead ! 
— -what  you  please.  Heavens  f  there 
she  is  again,  right  over  the  boy  t  Bo 
you  hear  her?*  and  Hertford  O'Donnell 
mil  minting  on  the  floor. 

How  long  he  lay  in  that  death-like 
swoon  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  the  principal 
physician  of  Guy's  was  standing  beside 
him  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  Christ- 
mas morning. 

4 The  boy?'  murmured  O'Donnell, 
fcintly. 

'Now,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  yourself 
quiet,'  was  the  reply. 

•  The  boy?*  he  repeated,  irritably. 
'Who  operated?* 

•  No  one,'  Dr.  — •  answered.  •  It 
would  have  been  useless  cruelty.  Morti- 
fication had  set  in,  and ' 

Hertford  O'Donnell  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  and  his  friend  could  not  see 
it 

'  Do  not  distress  yourself/  went  on 
the  phynoian,  kindly.  •  Allington  says 
he  could  not  have  survived  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case.  He  was  quite  deli- 
rious from  the  first,  raving  about  a 
woman  with  grey  hair,  and ' 

•  Yes,  I  know,'  Hertford  O'Donnell 
interrupted ;  *  and  the  boy  had  a  mother, 
they  told  me,  or  I  dreamt  it.' 

'Yes,  bruised  and  shaken,  but  not 
seriously  injured.' 

'Has  she  blue  eyes  and  mir  hair — 
fair  hail  all  rippling  and  wavy  ?  Is  she 
white  aa  a  lily,  with  just  a  faint  flush 
of  colour  in  her  cheek?  Is  she  young, 
and  trusting,  and  innocent  ?  No  j  I  am 
wandering.  She  must  be  nearly  thirty, 
now.  Go,  for  God's  sake,  and  tell  me 
if  yon  oan  find  a  woman  that  you  could 
imagine  having  been  as  a  girl  such  as  I 

QBBBTtbO. 

•  Irish  r  asked  the  doctor ;  and  O'Don- 
nell made  a  gesture  of  assent 

•  It  is  she,  then,'  was  tbe  reply ;  '  a 
woman  with  the  face  of  an  angel/ 

•  A  woman  who  should  have  been  my 
wife,'  the  surgeon  answered;  •  whose 
child  was  my  son.' 

4 Lord  help  you  I'  ejaculated  thedoctor. 
Then  Hertford  ODonnell  raised  him- 
self from  the  sofa  where  they  had  laid 
him,  and  told  his  companion  the  story 
of  his  life— bow  there  had  been  bitter 
lend  between  his  people  and  her  people 
— how  they  were  divided  by  old  ani- 
mosities and  by  difference  of  religion— 


how  (hey  had  met  by  stealth,  and  ex- 
changed rings  and  vows,  all  for  nought 
— how  his  family  had  insulted  herd,  so 
that  her  father,  wishful  for  her  to  marry 
a  kinsman  of  his  own,  bore  her  off  to 
a  far-away  land,  and  made  her  write 
him  a  letter  of  eternal  farewell— how 
his  own  parents  had  kept  all  knowledge 
of  the  quarrel  from  him  till  she  was 
utterly  beyond  his  reach— how  they 
had  vowed  to  discard  him  unless  he 
agreed  to  marry  according  to  their 
wishes — how  he  left  his  homo,  and  came 
to  London,  and  pushed  his  fortune. 
All  this  Hertford  O'Donnell  repeated ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  morning  service — ring- 
ing loudly — ringing  joyfully.  *  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.' 

But  there  was  little  peace  that  morn- 
ing for  Hertford  O'Donnell.  He  had 
to  look  ou  the  mce  of  his  dead  son, 
wherein  he  beheld,  as  though  reflected, 
the  mce  of  the  boy  in  his  dream. 

Stealthily  he  followed  his  friend, 
and  beheld;  with  her  eves  closed,  her 
cheeks  pale  and  pinched,  her  hair 
thinner,  but  still  falling  like  a  veil  over 
her,  the  love  of  his  youth,  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved  devotedly  and 
unselfishly. 

There  is  little  space  left  her,  to  tell 
of  how  the  two  met  at  last— of  how  the 
stone  of  the  years  seemed  suddenly 
rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  their  past, 
and  their  youth  arose  and  returned  to 
them  even  amid  their  tears. 

She  had  been  true  to  him,  through 
persecution,  through  contumely,  through 
kindness,  which  was  more  trying ;  through 
shame,  and  grief,  and  poverty,  she  had 
been  loyal  to  the  lover  of  her  youth ;  and 
before  the  new  year  dawned  there 
came  a  letter  from  Oalgillan,  saying 
that  the  banshee  had  been  heard  there, 
and  praying  Hertford,  if  he  were  still 
alive,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  years  of  estrange- 
ment— the  anguish  and  remorse  of  his 
afflicted  parents. 

More  than  that.  Hertford  O'Donnell, 
if  a  reckless  man,  was  an  honourable ; 
and  so,  on  the  Christmas  Day  when  he 
was  to  have  proposed  for  Miss  Ingot, 
he  went  to  that  lady,  and  told  her  how 
he  had  wooed  and  won  in  the  year*  of 
his  youth  one  who  after  many  days  was 
miraculously  restored  to  him ;  and  from 
the  hour  in  which  he  took  her  into  bis 
confidence  he  never  thought  her  either 
vulgar  or  foolish,  but  rather  he  paid 
homage  to  the  woman  who,  when  she 
had  heard  the  whole  tale  repeated,  said, 
simply,  *  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  till  you 
chum  her— and  God  bless  you  both  r 
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THE  OOUNTBT  LIFE. 

Illustrated  by  William  Lubov  Thomas.) 

FOB  sports,  for  pageantry  and  plays, 
Thau  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet; 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  erown'd. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintals,  here  thou  hast 
Thy  maypoles  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 
Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 
Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 
That's  tost  up  after  fox  V  th*  hole; 
Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  revellings.' 

Abraham  Cowlxt. 


A  NEW  CHEI8TMA8  OABOL. 
In  Two  Parts. 

BY    MARY    HOWITT. 


.  GTmur  Bomini  1. 

OF  all  the  days  throughout  the  year, 
The  gladdest  day  and  best, 
Comes  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
When  nature  is  at  rest 

When  the  days  are  at  the  shortest, 
And  the  nights  are  dark  and  long, 

And  only  of  the  singing  birds 
The  robin  pipes  his  song. 

When  not  a  flower  is  on  the  hill, 
Nor  a  green  leaf  on  the* tree, 

And  only  the  holly  and  ivy 
Are  beautiful  to  see. 

Then  cometh  the  best  day  of  the  year, 

The  blessedest  day  of  all, 
When  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour, 

Was  born  in  the  oxen's  stalL 

Not  amidst  gold  and  purple, 

In  pomp  of  worldly  pride. 
With  chancellors  and  archbishops, 

And  ladies  on  every  side ; 

But  all  amongst  the  oxen, 

Those  plodding  and  patient  things, 
Was  born,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

The  King  of  earthly  kings. 
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And  the  simple  country  shepherds, 

Keeping  their  flocks  by  night, 
Beheld  the  glory  of  heaven 

Shining  round  in  golden  light 

And  a  grand,  majestic  angel, 

That  spake,  like  music  clear, 
Of  the  joyrullest  glad  tidings 

That  earth  or  heaven  could  hear — 

Of  the  Christ,  the  promised  Saviour, 

Who  on  that  blessed  morn, 
In  the  city  of  great  King  David, 

Of  humble  folk  was  born. 

Then  chorusing  ten  thousands 

Their  songs  of  praise  began, 
Glory  to  God,  in  the  highest, 

Peace  and  good-will  to  man ! 

And  down  the  stream  of  ages 

Has  flowed,  without  surcease, 
In  ever-increasing  fulness, 

As  human  wants  increase, 

This  great,  good  gift  of  blessing, 

This  joy  from  heaven  above ; 
A  river  whose  measureless  fountain 

Is  God's  eternal  Love! 
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And  now  'tis  the  Christmas  morning, 

The  same  day  of  the  year, 
The  sky  is  heavy  with  snow-clouds, 

The  last  green  leaf  is  sere. 

The  little  birds  sit  cowering 

Upon  the  frozen  bough, 
And  the  beggar-children  murmur 

4  Tis  winter  fairly  now !' 

Tis  winter,  pitiless  winter, 

The  earth  is  barren  and  cold,  1 

But  the  Christmas  fires  are  burning, 

And  pockets  are  lined  with  gold. 

For  the  great,  good  gift  of  blessing 

That  came  down  long  ago, 
When  earthly  rivers  are  frozen, 

Is  fullest  in  its  flow. 

Then  the  rich  stint  not  in  giving, 
The  loving  stint  not  in  love, 

And  earth  in  the  Christmas  season 
Resembles  heaven  above; 

Where  the  rich  are  the  richly  giving, 
And  the  hungry  lack  not  food, 

And  the  loving,  like  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
Can  always  be  doing  good. 
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So  the  sickly  workhouse  children, 

That  know  not  childhood's  play, 
They  laugh  and  sing  for  the  gladness 

That  comes  on  Christmas  Day. 

And  the  old  men  and  the  women, 
Bent  double  with  age  and  pain, 
Are  ready  to  think  at  Christinas 

They're  almost  young  again. 

The  children  are  home  from  the  school-house, 

For  tasks  and  lessons  are  o'er, 
And  the  poor  little  weary  teacher, 

She  rests,  if  she  does  no  more. 

But  the  loving,'  who  stint  not  in  loving, 

Have  Been  her  weary  and  sad, 
And  she  now,  in  the  blessing  of  Christmas, 

Is  gladdest  where  all  are  glad. 

For  God,  the  most  bountiful  giver, 
To  whom  times  and  seasons  arc  nought, 

Has  seen  her  patience  in  working, 
Has  heard  the  prayer  of  her  though!  j 

And  has  given,  though  she  never  asked  It, 
Nor  had  dared  so  high  to  aspire, 

The  love  of  a  man,  honest-hearted, 
The  wealthy  and  good  village  squire. 

For  God  is  so  willing  to  give  us 

A  blessing  our  hopes  far  above, 
If  we  only  are  patient  in  duty, 

And  seek  to  be  like  Him  in  love. 

So  let  ds  rejoice  in  the  Christmas, 
i  of  gladsoracsf  cheer, 
he  great  bles:"  ■■*■'■ 
Joy-giving  the  whole  o 
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RATHER  SUSPICIOUS, 

£  £targ  of  iarnt  Cftrtrf  tauuf  MinitxcU. 

In  Four  Chatties. 


CHAPTER  I. 

XBE  TWO  RUFFIANS. 


THOSE  plulosophers  who  console  us 
by  preaching  the  great  doctrine  of 
compensation  toll  us  there  is  no  sweet 
without  its  bitter,  and  no  hitler  without 
its  sweet. 

If  nature  is  profuse  in  one  gift  or 
niggardly  in  another,  she  corrects  her- 
sett  ty  restraining  or  enlarging  her 
hand  in  something- else. 

So  that  while  we  have  to  regret  often 
that  the  jovial,  kindhearted  father  has 
a  son  who  is  the  plague  of  his  life ;  we 
may  also  rejoice  that  the  morose  and 
surly  old  curmudgeon  is  as  often  made, 
as  if  to  spite  him,  the  father  of  a  bevy 
of  pretty  girls  and  merry  boys,  who 
come  between  him  and  the  world  as 
elastic  india-rubber  buffers  and  break 
the  force  of  many  an  otherwise  sharp 
collision. 

Sir  Felix  Prettyman,  of  Rawton  Castle, 
was  declared  by  those  who  knew  bam 
to  be  the  most  singularly  misnamed 
man  whose  style  ami  title  swelled  fiie 
county  Directory  He  was,  they  said, 
the  sourest,  stingiest,  and  most  discon- 
tented old  barouet  who  ever  foreclosed 
a  mortgage;  and  he  had  been  christ- 
ened Felix  I,  Similarly,  by  the  rule  of 
contraries,  they  supposed  the  family 
name  was  Prettyman  because  of  the 
proverbial  ugliness  of  all  the  mules.  He 
was  seventy-tour,  and  almost  as  lively 
and  active  as  if  he  were  only  twenty- 
four.  Ue  went  prying  about,  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  from  morning  to  night 
His  tenants  knew  it  was  not  safe  to 
leave  a  gate  off  its  hinges  for  an  hour, 
or  a  gap  in  a  fence  uumade  up  for  a 
day,  or  a  slate  off  a  roof  hardly  so  long 
as  it  took  to  pick  it  up  again.  And,  oh, 
did  not  he  see  that  they  sold  no  turnips 
to  be  eaten  off  the  land?  Did  not  he 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark  in  the  matter 
of  manuring?  In  short,  was  he  not  a 
nipper,  a  skinner  of  flints  ? 

Such,  at  any  rate,  were  the  opinions 
you  would  have  heard  expressed  about 
him  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  hob* 
nobbed  at  the  rent-dinners  after  Sir 
Felix  had  left  the  table.  The  only  thing 
that  would  have  puzsled  yon  would 
have  been  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
sJl  these  grumblers  should  be  so  careful 
testiek  4o  their  forms;  fer  aeatlyalt* 


the  Rawton  tenantry  held  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation,  son  succeeding 
father  in  the  farms  as  regularly  as  at 
the  castle. 

And  of  course  the  explanation  of  this 
was  that  the  farms  were  good  and  not 
over-rented ;  that  Sir  Felix's  bark  was 
really  a  good  deal  worse  than  his  hite ; 
and  that  if  any  failed  to  get  a  good 
living  under  him  it  was  because  they 
were  thriftless  or  Incapable. 

Besides  all  whidh/*he  shock  of  colli- 
sion between  him  and  the  world  was 
broken  by  elastic  buffers  such  as  those 
we  spoko  of.  He  had  the  merriest, 
happlest»best-  tempered  tunsand  daugh- 
ters within  many  a  mile.  Those  who 
were  married  lived  still  near  the  old 
home.  And  those  who  were  still  at 
home— for  Sir  Felix  had  a  second  wife 
and  unite  a  young  family  in  his  old  age 
— had  thing*  it  was  whispered  all  their 
own  way  within  doors,  and  toned  his 
acerbities  down  to  a  very  agreeable 
sweetness. 

His  big  house  was  hardly  ever  clear 
of  company,  and  at  Christmas  time 
especially  he  bad  always  quite  a  troop 
ofyounp  people  about  him,  who  led  him 
a  sad  life,  chaffed  him,  played  jokes 
upon  him,  pared  his  claws,  and,  in  short, 
made  the  old  bear  dance  just  as  they 
liked. 

So  at  least  it  was,  as  we  said,  whis- 
pered, bnt  outside  Sir  Felix's  own  doors 
not  very  generally  believed.  For  what- 
ever might  be  his  amiability  at  home  it 
was  pretty  well  understood  that  he  was 
a  very  unsafe  person  for  a  stranger  to 
take  a  liberty  with. 

Especially  was  he  held  in  awe  by 
beggars  of  every  grade  of  mendicancy, 
and  by  vendors  of  every  description  of 
rubbish.  The  lodge-porter  had  orders 
to  shut  his  gates  against  no  one,  for  Sir 
Felix  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
administered  instil  at  all  hours  to  all 
comers.  Bnttne  lodge-porter  had  orders 
also  to  warn  all  suspicious  characters 
that  if  they  went  up  to  the  castle  it  was 
at  their  own  peril,  sad  he  could  by  no 
means  guarantee  their  safe  return,  $r 
Sir  Fenk  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
administered  Justice  at  all  hoots  to  all 
comers.  -'  -  "*   ■•"  ' 
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In  ordinary  cases  tho  warning  was 
FuUicient  to  keep  the  bouse  and  grounds 
clear  of  many  whose  visits  would  not 
have  been  to  their  own  advantage. 
There  were  stories,  however,  of  some 
overbold  venturers  who,  strong  in  inno* 
cenoe  or  impudence,  had  gone  up  and 
never  been  seen  to  return,  having,  it 
was  supposed  been  executed  on  a  pri- 
vate gibbet  which  Sir  Felix  kept  in  the 
justice  room,  and  buried  in  the  butler's 
pantry. 

Probably  there  was  some  little  exag- 
geration in  these  reports;  but  therx>r- 
Ur  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  felt  it 
his  duty  to  repeat  them  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  to  him. 

It  is  therefore  as  he  is  in  the  act  of 
repeating  them  that  we  introduce  him 
to  the  reader. 

'Ohl  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  castle 
do  you,  you  young  ruffians? — now  if 
you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  just  stay 
away.* 

'  We've  done  that  already,'  said  the 
elder  of  the  young  ruffians,  aged  about 
ten. 

4  Oh,  you're  sharp,  are  you  ?  Then 
I'll  just  tell  you  what  became  of  the  last 
couple  of  sharp  youngsters,  quite  as 
shall)  **  you— in  fUct  sharpers — who 
went  up  to  the  castle  when  I  advised 
'em  not  to.  Now  you  stand  on  that  mat 
and  I'll  talk  to  you.' 

Than  while  they  stood  under  tho 
shelter  of  his  porch,  and  he  sat  com- 
fortably in  the  doorway*  he  told  them 
impressively  that  story  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  up  and  never  been  heard  of 
any  more,  and  volunteered  more  than 
one  alarming  suggestion  as  to  what  he 
thought  had  been  their  end. 

'  La,  Stretcher,  how  you  do  go  on  !' 
said  his  wife  from  behind  him ;  *  what's 
the  good  of  frightening  the  poor  little 
beggars?    Let  them  go  up.' 

•Please  'm  ha  isn't  frightening  me  a 
bit,'  said  the  elder  ruffian.  '  I  knows 
Mr.  Stretcher.'—*  All  right,'  he  said,  to 
encourage  his  companion, who  had  begun 
to  cry,  and  was  pulling  his  sleeve  to  in- 
duce him  to  turn  back— 'all  right,  Bob, 
he  doesn't  mean  it' 

*  But  he  does  mean  it,  Bob,  he  does 
indeed,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher.  *  Don't  you 
go.  What  do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
castle  for?' 

'  To  thing,'  said  Bob,  the  younger 
ruffian,  who  might  be  eight  years 
old. 

.  *  Well,  you'll  get  plenty  to  sing  for  ft 
yon  go,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher,  giving  some 
expressive  slaps  on  his  knee  with  a 
leather  strap.    *  What  do  you  sing  V  , 

'  Thongs,'  said  Bob, 

'  Carols,'  said  the  elder  boy. 


'  He'll  thong  you,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher, 
'  he'll  give  you  plenty  to  sing  for.' 

*  Perhaps  hell  give  us  something  Cor 
singing  too,'  said  the  elder  boy,  who 
was  not  to  be  frightened. 

1  Oh,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher; 
'  something  hot,  most  likely.  Then 
you  think  you'll  go  ?' 

*  If  you  please,  Mr.  Stretcher.' 

*  Very  well,  then  I  wash  my  bands  of 
you.  There's  the  gate  open,  tfowawaj 
you  go.' 

*  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Mrs.  Stretcher, 
'here's  something  to  eat.'     And  she 

Save  to  each  of  mem  a  thick  lump  of 
read  and  a  morsel  of  cheese.  '  Save  us, 
how  wet  you  are  I  Where  have  you 
walked  from,  my  little  men  T 
'  From  Tipperton,  'm,  eight  miles.' 
'  Why  it's  Kit  Thompson's  lad,  Sarah, 
don't  you  know  him? — Now,  Jeuvy 
Thompson  and  Bob  What's-your-name, 
if  your  mothers  should  call  here  in  a 
day  or  two,  supposing  you  don't  come 
back,  is  there  anything  you'd  like  me 
to  say  to 'em?* 

1  Nothing  particular  to  mine.*  said 
Jemmy.  But  Bob  thinking  it  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  making  his  small  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  left  a  message  that 
his  sister  Susy  could  have  his  two  piece* 
of  slate  pencil,  and  a  boot-lace,  and  the 
two  walked  on  to  the  castle. 

CHAPTER   H. 
by  Ttf*  ltrrcHMr  tax. 

The  morning  was  one  on  which  wars 
felt  all  the  acutest  miseries  of  a  thaw 
after  a  hard  frost.  The  snow,  or  what 
had  been  the  snow,  lay  slushy  and  yel- 
low some  two  or  three  inches  deep  upon 
the  roads.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
upon  it  rather  in  sheets  than  snowers, 
and  making  it  like  a  great  dirty  sponge 
that  squirted  out  its  contents  at  your 
legs  wherever  you  set  your  foot  upon  it* 

Happy  they  who  could  look  on  such 
weather  from  inside  bright  windows 
all  aglow  with  Christmas  fires,  and 
know  that  looking  on  it  was  all  the 
experience  of  it  they  need  have  I 

In  the  breakfast-room  at  Bawton 
Castle  sat  a  large  party.  Breakfast 
was  just  over,  as  indeed  at  eleven  o'clock 
it  ought  to  be.  But  the  party  had  not 
dispersed,  being,  in  fact,  some  whatpox- 
zled  how  to  dispose  of  themselves  in 
such  weather. 

Sir  Felix  had  gone  to  the  Justice* 
room — not  to  administer  justice,  for 
there  was  no  demand  for  Uiat  commo- 
dity just  then,  but  to  write  his  letters,— 
his  custom  always  after  breakfast 

His  wife,  Lady  Prettyman,  who,  a* 
we  hinted*  was  much  his  junior-raayby 
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thirty  years— remained  to  entertain:  her 
guests. 

She  had  been  Lady  Prettyman  fifteen 
years,  and  her  three  children  were  with 
her :  Harry,  and  Ralph,  just  home  from 
Harrow;  Lucy,  the  youngest;  ages, 
fourteen,  thirteen,  eleven.  These  were 
Sir  Felix's  second  family. 

Of  the  first  family  there  were  present 
Mr.  Felix  Prettyman,  the  heir,  with  his 
wife,  Lady  Mary,  their  two  young  chil- 
dren, and  his  wife's  sister,  the  Lady 
Diana  Furness. 

Also  a  married  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Franklin,  with  one  child. 

Another  son,  Mr.  Octavius  Pretty- 
man,  had  driven  off  despite  the  weather 
to  the  nearest  station  to  meet  a  college 
friend  who  was  coming  down  to  Rawton 
to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 

Besides  these  were  some  four  or  five' 
other  intimate  friends  who  need  not  at 
present  he  particularly  introduced. 

Well,  as  they  sat  there,  some  of  them 
by  the  fire,  and  some  by  the  windows 
looking  at  the  dreary  outside  prospect, 
there  arose  suddenly  from  the  lawn  be- 
neath the  windows  a  strain  of  the  dia- 
mallest,  most  deadly-lively  music. 

It  was  from  the  two  children — Mr. 
Stretcher's  ruffians.  They  had  pushed 
their  way  into  these  sacred  precincts, 
but  with  courage  now  dinimished  to  its 
lowest  Their  poor  clothes  were  so 
soaked  with  tain  that  it  dripped  from 
them  at  all  points.  .  They  were  so  cold 
that  they  perforce  accompanied  the 
doleful  discord  which  they  called  a  carol 
with  a  very  pitiful,  uncontrollable  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth,  like  a  sort  of  casta- 
nets. They  had  by  mistake  nearly 
stumbled  into  the  jaws  of  a  big  yard- 
dog  whose  distant  baying  they  could 
still  hear,  for  their  greater  encourage- 
ment And  with  these  surroundings 
and  accompaniments  they  enlivened 
themselves  and  their  hearers  by  sing- 
ing— 

TUB  SUMKY  BANK. 

*  A»  I  sat  on  a  sunny  bank, 
A  sonny  bulk,  *  tunny  bank, 
As  I  sat  oq  ft  sanity  bank. 
On  Ctari*  Unas  Day  in  the  Boning. 

'  1  spied  three  ships  come  sailing  by,   ' 
rorae  sailing  by,  come  sailing  by, 
1  spied  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 
Ou  Christmas  Duy  in  the  morning. 

And  who  should  be  with  those  three  ships, 
With  those  three  ships,  with  those  three  ships, 
And  who  should  be  with  those  three  ships, 
Bnt  Joseph  and  Us  fair  lady. 

Oh  he  did  whistle  and  she  did  sing. 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring. 
For  Joy  that  oar  Saviour  they  did  bring, 
On  Christmas  Day  m  the  morning/ 


4  Now  let  us  pet  the  poor  little  fel- 
lows into  the  kitchen  and  have  them 
dried,  before  papa  sees  them,'  said  Mrs. 
Franklin. 

*  Dry  them,  Flor*  said  her  brother, 
Mr.  Felix.  •  whv  you  might  as  well  talk 
of  drying  an  icicle.  It  could  not  be 
done' 

4  The  days  are  decidedly  too  Bhortfor 
that,*  said  her  husband. 

*  Let  us  send  them  first  to  the  laun- 
dry, and  put  them  through  the  wringing 
machine,  suggested  the  Lady  Diana. 

*  We  can  find  them  some  of  our 
clothes  to  ait  in  while  they  dry  their 
own/  said  young  "Ralph,  who  for  that 
matter  would  very  readily  have  stripped 
off  those  which  he  himself  had  on. 

4  Indeed  you  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  for  such  dirty  little  boys/  ex** 
claimed  his  mamma. 

Meantime  Master  Harry,  with  an  ex- 
clamation about  people  staying  chatter- 
ing, had  run  down  and  got  the  young** 
store  indoors,  and  they  were  following 
him  across  the  ball  to  the  domestic  re- 
gions, marking  their  track  as  they  went 
with  such  indications  as  a  moderate 
sized  watering  cart  might  have  left  if 
wheeled  that  way. 

The  kitchen  with  one  consent: pro- 
nounced it  to  be  simply  impossible  tb 
dry  the  boys.  But  Mrs.  Franklin  had 
children  of  her  own  and  was  born  to 
overcome  difficulties}.  Harry  and  Ralph 
too,  being  boys,  were  rich  in  expedients. 

*  Had  not  Mrs.  Franklin  a  tiger  with 
her?'  asked  Harry,  *and  had  not  Mr. 
FeBx  his  tiger  with  him,  too?  And 
would  not  the  spare  skins  of  these  tigers 
do  very  nicely  for  the  small  carol 
singers  while  their  own  clothes  were 
being  dried  7 

In  fine,  ways  and  means  were  found, 
and  two  of  the  domestics  being  deputed 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee, presently  brought  back  the  lads  re- 
splendent in  buttons  and  blue  cloth, 
looking  incredulously  at  each  other, 
and  wofully  at  the  two  little  bundles  of 
dripping  rags  which  were  being  carried 
away,  carefully  held  out  at  arm's  length, 
to  be  dried. 

Just  as  they  made  their  reappear- 
ance thus  remodelled,  Lady  Prettyman 
looked  in,  searching  for  her  lost  com- 
pany, and  not  being  a  hard  lady,  but 
simply  one  who  had  a  honor  of  dirt  and 
discomfort,  she  graciously  gave  her  ap- 
proval of  what  had  been  done. 

Nay,  further,  there  being  a  large  fur- 
nace full  of  soup  boiling,  whose  savoury 
fumes  reached  them  from  the  more  dis- 
tant settlements,  her  ladyship  ordered 
that  the  youngsters  should  be  well  re- 
freshed therewith ; — then  sailed  away. 
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Private  theatricals  and  charades  had 
tan  arranged  tor  that  evening,  -and 
there  was  md  choice  of  Jhney  dresses 
tor  old  and  young. 

'Let  nt  have  some  immrwnery/  enid 
Sebright,  *  which  shall  not  bo  readily  be 
recognised  as  mummery,  being  unan- 
nounced as  such,  to  pass  the  rainy  time 
away  before  dinner.  Here  let  me  write 
my  card' 

CHAPTER  IIL 

ON  THK  BO0TBUH. 

Sir  Felix,  leaving  the  justice-room, 
met  his  son  Octavius,  followed  closely 
by  a  footman  with  a  largo  card  on  a 
tray. 

•Well,  my  boy,  where  a  your  friend 
Sebright?*  he  asked. 

'Oh  1  he's  all  right,  father,  and  will 
enter  an  appearance  by«and-by/  [Octa- 
vios was  being  brought  up  to  the  law, 
having  been  named  after  his  uncle  the 
judge,  and  he  affected  a  legal  phiaseo- 


^vta 


it  is  this?  said  Sir  Felix  to  the 
servant,  taking  up  the  card. 

« Waiting,  Sir  Felix.' 

Then  he  screwed  his  big  eyeglass 
into  position,  and  road : — 

•Professor  Karolyi. 
Madame  Karoryi. 
Master  Julius  Karolyf . 
Master  Scipio  KarolyL 

With  Professor  Karolyi's  compliments, 
begging  permission  to  give  his  short 
address  on  Christmas  Carols,  with  illus- 
trations, i  - 

*  N.R— Patronised  by  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Cheltenham.' 

'My  compliments,'  said  Sir  Felix, 
•  and  I  deliver  all  the  lectures  myself  at 
this  establishment.  Sorry  I  have  not 
time  to  listen.  Newest  phase  of  hum- 
bug out,  I  suppose,*  he  added  to  his 
son. 

•I  don't  know,'  said  Octavius.  'I 
have  been  talking  to  him,  and  he  seems 
to  know  a  thing  or  two,  though  he  is  an 
extraordinary  guy.  Suppose  we  let  him 
spout  They're  complaining  up-stairs 
that  they  don't  know  what  on  earth  to 
do  until  evening.    Stay,  Thomas.' 

•But  he  says  he  is  "Patronised  by 
His  Grace."  Mow,  how  is  it  possible  to 
endure  any  one  who  boasts  that  he  is 
"patronised  r  He'll  go  to  the  next 
house  and  say  he  is  patronised  by  me.' 

'And  then  he  will  be  sure  to  gain  a 
hearing.  Let  me  go  and  ask  the  others 
what  they  say.' 

•Oh,  if  it  rests  with  them,  better  send 
word  "yes"  at  once.    Only  if  he  is  to 


shoot  his  rubbish  at  all  on  the  premises, 
ecus*  fa  not  shoot  tot*  (he  ********  T 

•  Of  aouraeyou  need  not  listen,  ftther » 
but  m  just  run  and  consult  the  test. 
Oomt  with  me,  Thome*' 

And  as  a  little  while  Sir  Felix,  jett- 
ing hfe  frmi)yt>feafntthat  the  Profess** 
and  hie  troupe  wareabout  to  go  through 
their  performances  *■'  the  ball,  whiem 
was  then  being  hastily  prepared  tor  the 
purpose.  ' 

•I  shall  take  a  ride  till  the  nonsense 
is  over/  said  8b  Fettk,  ringing  tor  his 
horse,  tor  the  weather  was  never  any 
iinpediment  to  the  movements  of  this 
brisk  young  septuagenarian,  and.  more- 
over, it  showed  some  signs  ef  brighten- 
ingi 

•  Her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Felix  wish  t6 
speak  with  you,1  amid  Thomas,  hurrying 
up  just  as  he  had  got  into  the  saddle, 
and  was  moving  off. 

'Then  why  can't  they  oome  and  do 
it/  amd  Sir  Felix,  who  did  not  like 
getting  down  again;  tor  though  he 
sat  like  a  Centaur  when  in  the  saddle, 
mounting  and  demounting  bothered 
him. 

•Oh,  frther,  we're  in  a  fix/  said 
Octavius,  coming  to  the  door .  'Please 
oome  in  and  help  usout  of  it' 

•  What  is  the  matter  no  w  r 

'This  Professor  of  ours  is  on  the  high 
horse.  He  says  he  only  offered  to  de- 
liver his  lecture  to  you,  and  as  you  are 
going  out,  he  is  packing  up  his  traps 
again,  and  will  be  off  directly/ 

'  A  good  riddance  for  all  of  you.  Let 
him  pack/ 

'But  the  children  and  thegirlsare 
aH  longing  tor  the  fun,  and  we  have 
given  the  servants  leave  to  come  in,  and 
we've  all  taken  our  seats,  and  are  look- 
ing on  at  him  packing  his  harp,  and  bis 
fiddle,  and  thmga,  and  we  look  such  a 
set  ef  precious  tools.'    - 

Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,*  said 
Sir  Felix. 

'Then  come  in.* 

'  And  make  one  more?  Well,  if  I  do, 
111  commit  your  Professor  as  a  strolling 
•vagabond, if  he  gives  me  half «  chance. 
Here,  take  my  horse  round  again/  And 
Sir  Felix,  in  his  riding  boots,  and  whip 
in  hand,  followed  his  son  into  the 
hall/ 

They  bad  improvised  a  little  rostrum 
at  one  end,  on  which  stood  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  troupe.  There  were  three 
rows  of  chairs,  on  which  were  seated  the 
family  and  visitors,  while  a  crowd  of 
servants  stood  behind,  The  Professor 
had  already  bagged  his  fiddle,  and 
posksted  his  refl  ef  manusuript,  and  was 
busy  helping  Madame  Karoryi  to  jtott 
up  her  harp  in  its  green  baize  cover. 
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Professor  Karolyi  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  He  had  a  long 
beard  of  extraordinary  whiteness;  hair, 
whiskers,  and  moustache,  equally  ve- 
nerable in  hue,  A  wreath  of  holly, 
with  bright-red  berries,  circled  his  head, 
like  a  frame  to  his  bald  crown.  He 
wore  a  long  black  velvet  cloak*  with  a 
band  and  tassel*  of  silver  lace  at  the 
waist  In  his  hand  he.  held  a  long 
white  wand.  He  was  tall  and  spacefill. 
There  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  anda quick- 
ness and  decision  in  his  movements,  that 
spoke  of  youth  rather,  than  of  thd 
venerable  seer  on  whom  so  many  winters 
had  shed  their  frosts.  He  loolsed  like  a 
Prospero  about  to  command  the  spirits 
—like  a  bard  about  to  deliver  himself  of 
some  rapt  prophecy — like  one  of  the 
ghosts  of  Christmas  who  appeared  to 
JSbenezer  Scrooge — like 

4  He  looked,'  said  Sir  Felix,  Mike  one 
of  the  most  unmistakable  impostors  he 
had  ever  set  eyes  on;'  but  this  was  a 
.prejudiced  opinion,  for  Sir  Felix  was 
predetermined  to  commit  him. 

Madame  Karolyi  was  evidently  much 
younger,  but  her  appearance  was  equally 
singular.  She  wore  a  loose  gown  and 
mantle  of  scarlet  Her  head-dress  was 
of  ivy,  black-berried,  the  long  trails  of 
which  hung  down  and  partly  concealed 
her  face, ,  which  a  pair  of  large  green 
spectacles  still  more  obscured.  Her 
rich,  luxuriant  hair  flowed  down  her 
shoulders.  Her  naked  arm,  clasping 
her  harp,  gleamed  with  a  preternatural 
whiteness.  She  looked  fixedly  upon  her 
music,  and  never  glanced  to  right  or 
left 

The  boys  wore  clothes  of  green,  of 
some  antique  cut,  with  wreaths  of  holly 
and  ivy  intermixed.  But  they  kept  in 
the  background,  seeming  shy,  and  could 
hardly  be  seen. 

The  Professor,  seeing  Sir  Felix  seated, 
made  to  him  one  low  obeisance*  stood 
upright  unfolded  an  immense  roll  of 
manuscript  and  began  to  read,  without 
a  word  of  preface  a— 

1  There  was  a  man— — ' 

'Wliy,  gracious  heavens  Y  ejaculated 
Sir  Felix,  •  he  is  a  son  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  he  begins  his  story  exactly 
like  his  father/ 

The  Professor  waived  his  wand  for 
silence,  and  stood  mute. 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Sir  Felix,  'you  ob- 
served ••  There  was  a  man."  Proceed, 
please/ 

'  I  must  request  that  I  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted,' said  the  Professor. 

Sir  Felix  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  his  chin  info  his 
waistcoat  and  looked  at  his  boots. 

Then  began  again 


The  Pbofessob's  Oratios. 

'There  was  a  man — a  layman— scalar* 
in  good  works,  who,  strong  in  the  belief 
that  religious  instruction  oonld  be  gained 
only  through  hearing  sermons,  set  ou 
foot  a  project  for  maintaining  mission- 
aries, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  preach 
exclusively  to  the  clergy,  lest  they,  bear 
incessantly  engaged  in  preaching,  and 
never  hearing  sermons,  should  relapse 
into  heathenism  from  sheer  want  of 
spiritual  instruction. 

*  That  perhaps,  my  readers — I  should 
say  my  hearers — may  think  was  an 
imaginary  danger.  Bnt  there  is  a  real 
danger,  especially  at  this  festive  season, 
lest,  amidst  all  our  talk  of  Christmas 
Carols,  we  should  come  to  forget  what 
they  really  are.  We  bear  a  noise,  mace 
pr  leas  resembling  music,  at  our  doors 
from  children  in  the  day-time,  or  fnm 
the  waits  in  the  cold  dead  of  the  night 
We  catch  here  a  line,  and  there  ban*  of 
one,  the  sound  of  which  is  familiar  tons. 
But  except  when  the  subject  is  some 
well-known  hymn  that  is  sung  also  in 
our  churches,  we  should  not  often  be 
able  to  give  much  account  of  the  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  provided  for  us. 

*  It  is  my  mission,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  acquaint  the  world  with  what 
carols  really  are;  to  trace  their  history 
from  that  first  and  greatest  song  which 
the  shepherds  heardTdown  to  yesterday ; 
to  show  what  they  have  been,  what  they 
are,  what  in  the  hands  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  they  ought  to  be,  must  be, 

'And  1  will  ask  yon  first — Is  there 
any  carol  better  known  than  that  which 
begins  "God  rest  you,  merry  gentle- 
men ?"  Yet  are  there  two  amongst  yon 
who  know  more  than  its  first  four  lines? 
I  will  tajte  ignorance  of  it  as  to  son* 
extent  a  measure  of  your  ignorance  of 
others  less  often  heard,  and  we  will  now 
sing  you  the  whole  of  that  carol/ 

fCarol  sung  accordingly,  with  con- 
siderable ability,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Madame  Karolyi.] 

'  In  the  first  century  the  carol  may 
be  presumed  to  have  hardly  ammmn1 
any  definite  shape ;  we  will,  however, 
examine  into  what  is  known  of  this  in- 
teresting form  of  composition  at  thst 
early  date,  and  afterwards  proceed  from 
century  to  century  until——* 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Sir  Felix. 
*  but  may  I  nsk  if  you  propose  to  read 
ns  the  whole  of  that  manuscript?' 

*  Certainly/  said  the  Professor. 

'  Could  you  not,*  suggested  Sir  Fehx, 
'  skip  a  few  centuries,  say  a  dozen? 

1  To  mutilate  is  to  ruin,* 
v  '  We  will  excuse  any  apparent  d$»- 
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connection.  Yon  could  not  get  through 
before  dinner-time.' 

'Pinner!  what  is  dinner,  compared 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  V  the 
Professor  asked  indignantly.  *My 
words  would  fall  unprontably,  however, 
on  unwilling  ears.    I  acquiesce/ 

Then  he  turned  over  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages  of  his  roll  and  went  on  again. 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century*  then,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  which  is  the  period  at 
which  I  take  up  my  parable,  we  find ' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Sir  Felix,  encouraged 
bv  the  success  of  his  late  interruption, 
Mt  will  be  desirable  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  historical  portion  of  the 
lecture,  as  we  hare  already  had  to  sacri- 
fice the  earlier  links  of  the  story.'  Gould 
we  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  carol  as  it 
still  survives?' 

The  Professor  turned  over  ruefully 
some  fifty  more  of  his  pages  and  began 
again. 

'Carols,'  said  he,  'at  the  present  day 
are  of  three  or  more  distinct  classes,  but 
in  every  class  may  be  found  carols  of 
almost  every  age. 

•First  are  such  well-known  hymns  as 
*  Christians,  Awake,"  -  Hark  the  Herald 
Angels  sing,"  *■  Whilst  Shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night,"  &c.  &c. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  now  to 
speak. 

'  Second  is  a  sort  of  rhythmical,  un- 
rhymed  chant  or  recitation  (generally 
rattled  off  at  a  great  pace),  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  some  scrap  of  sacred  story 
appropriate  to  the  season,  with  or  with- 
out concluding  moral,  A  well-known 
example  is  the  carol  called  "  The  Five- 
and-Twentieth  of  December,"  which  is 
still  sung  frequently  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  It  is  one  of  those  which  by 
frequent  oral  transfer  has  arrived  at 
almost  the  lowest  depth  of  deterioration. 
Much  of  the  original  is  plainly  missing, 
and  the  remainder  transposed.  Tet  it 
is  not  without  a  certain  echo  of  simple 
dignity  in  what  remains,  and  in  the  last 
verses  especially  it  is  as  if  some  little 
torch  had  snatched  its  light  from  the 
fire  of  a  Joel.  The  origin  of  such  a 
carol,  if  it  could  be  traced,  would  pro- 
bably be  found  in  some  very  different 
state  of  society  and  literature  from  any 
that  now  exists.  The  average  carol- 
singer  is  not  only  quite  incompetent  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  state,  but  also 
quite  incompetent  to  see  that  anything 
1b  missing,  anything  transposed,  or  any 
correction  necessary. 

*  With  these  we  know  not  where  else 
to  class  a  kind  of  carol  first  written  pro- 
bably for  singers  of  weak  memory  and 
designed  to  be  checked  off  upon  the 
fingers  verse  by  verso  as  sung.    One 


such  is  called  "The  Seven  Joys,'*  and 
bears  some  traces  of  monkish  origin. 
Another  is  on  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments." A  third  is  called  "Twelve 
Articles,"  and  is  apparently  a  sort  of 
arithmetical  exercise  on  the  acrostic 
principle,  considered  by  carol-singers  to 
do  a  production  of  unrivalled  ingenuity 
and  originality,  but  not  very  popular  by 
reason  of  the  hard  words  it  contains. 
We  will  now  sing  you  specimens  of  each 
of  these  descriptions  of  carol,  and  I  ask 
you  to  notice  especially  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  "  seven  liberal  arts" 
in  the  carol  of  the  *  Twelve  Articles  " 
are  made  to  usher  in  the  *•  eight  pas- 
sengers fn  the  ark/'  who  in  their  turn 
are  followed  by  the  "nine  Muses,"  the 
"•ten  coinmandments,"  the  M  eleven  dis- 
ciples," and  the  "  twelve  tribes  of  Israel," 

[Singers  perform  several  carols. 
Amongst  others  that  of  'John  Collier' 
is  sung  by  the  boys  alone,  Sir  Felix 
carefully  stopping  his  ears  during  their 
performance,  mien  they  have  finished 
it  is  noticed  that  Mr.  Stretcher,  who 
has  come  in  during  the  lecture,  and  who 
is  standing  near  the  platform,  steps  up 
to  the  boys,  looks  them  closely  in  the 
race,  remark!  '  I  thought  so,'  and  goes 
back  to  his  place.  After  which  the  Pro- 
fessor resumes.] 

'Out  of  the  hymn-carol  the  ballad - 
carol  seems  to  spring  by  a  very  easy 
transition.  The  carol  of  "**  Fair  Jerusa- 
lem" begins  with  fragments  of  the 
hymn  called  "Jerusalem  the  Golden," 
but  presently  lapses  into  such  very  pro- 
saic moralising  as  this— 

*  To  day  a  man'*  alive  and  well* 

Worth  many  a  thousand  pound, . 
To-morrow  morning  may  be  dead. 
And  bis  corpse  laid  under  ground ;' 

winding  up  with  what  seems  a  scrap  of 
the  Percy  Keliquea : — 

«  With  a  turf  at  your  clay  etfd  head, 

Aad  another  at  yoor  feet, 
Tbf  good  and  thy  bad  deeda,  O  man. 
Before  the  Lord  shall  meet,' 

[Singers  go  through  the  carols  of 
*  •  Air  terusalem '  and  the  'Sunny  Bank.'] 

'But  the  very  finest  of  the  ballad- 
carols  I  have  ever  met  with  is  that  of 
"  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  which  we  shall 
next  have  the  honour  of  giving  you. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  eitner  its  date 
or  its  authorship,  but  imagine  it  to  be 
only  a  modern  antique,  and  wonder  that 
so  quaint  a  production  is  not  better 
known. 

'  It  will  be  scon  that  though  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  in  It  of  Christmas, 
it  is  very  strictly  appropriate  as  a  Christ- 
mas carol,  its  whole  purpose  being  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.' 
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[Madame  Karolyi  sings  the  ballad- 
carol  of  *  Dives  and  Lazarus,*  accom- 
panying herself  on  the  harp  with  strik- 
ing effect.  And  as  this  carious  compo- 
sition is  very  little  known,  we  reprint  it 
heieJ] 

DIVES  AND  LAZABUS. 

'As  it  fell  oat  upon  a  day, 
Rich  Dives  gave  a  feast. 
And  be  invited  all  bis  friends 
And  gentry  of  the  best. 

4  Then  Lauras  laid  him  down  and  down, 

And  down  at  Dives'  door; 
M  Some  meat,  some  drink,  brother  Dives, 

Bestow  upon  the  poor."  ♦ 

"  Thou  art  none  of  my  brother,  Lasarus, 
That  Ilea  begging  at  my  door, 
Nor  meat,  nor  drink  will  I  give  to  thee. 
Nor  bestow  upon  the  poor." 

*  Then  Lasarns  laid  him  down  and  down. 

And  down  at  Dives*  wall ; 
*  Some  meat,  some  driuk,  brother  Dives, 
Or  with  hunger  starve  I  shauV 

* "  Thou  art  none  of  my  brother,  Lasarns, 
That  lies  begging  at  my  wall. 
Nor  meat  nor  drink  will  I  give  to  thee,  • 
Bat  with  hanger  starve  you  sfaalL" 

4  fben  Lasarus  laid  blm  down  and  down. 

And  down  at  Dives*  gate ; 
Some  meat,  some  drink,  brother  Dives, 

For  Jesus  Christ  his'seke." 

"Thou  art  none  of  my  brother,  Lasarus, 
That  lies  begging  at  my  gate, 
Nor  meat  nor  drink  will  I  give  to  thee. 
For  Jesus  Christ  his  sake." 

'Then  Dive*  aent  out  his  merry  men. 

To  whip  poor  Lazarus  away ; 
Tbey  had  not  power  to  strike  a  stroke. 
But  flung  their  whips  away. 

*  Then  Dives  sent  out  his  hungry  dogs, 

To  bite  him  as  he  lay ; 
Tbey  had  not  power  to  bite  at  alL 
But  licked  his  sores  away. 

As  It  fell  out  upon  a  day, 
Poor  Lasarns  akken'd  and  died, 

There  came  two  angels  out  of  heaven, 
His  soul  therein  to  guide. 

',"  BJse  up,  rise  up,  brother  Lasarus, 

And  go  along  with  me, 
|  For  you've  a  place  prepared  in  heav*n. 

To  ait  on  angel's  knee." 

'  As  it  fell  out  upon  a  day. 

Rich  Dives  sfcken'd  and  died. 
There  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell, 
His  soul  therein  to  guide. 

'  *  Rise  up,  rise  up.  brother  Dives, 

And  come  along  with  me, 
For  you*ve  a  place  prepared  in  hell. 
To  sit  upon  a  serpent's  knee," 

'  ThentDives  look'd  up  with  burning  eyes, 

And  saw  poor  Lasarus  blest, 
"  Give  me  one  drop  of  water,  brother  Lazarus, 
.  To  quench  my  flaming  thirst. 


•"Oh!  had  I  as  many  yean  to  abide. 

As  there  are  blades  hi  the  grass. 
Then  there  would  be  an  end,  hot 
Hell's  pains  wffl  ne'er  be  past. 

•"Oh!  waff  I  now  but  alive  again, 

The  space  of  one  half-hoar. 
Oh  that  I  had  my  peace  secure. 
Then  the  devil  should  have  no  pow"r  * 

'There  is  something  so  specially 
aggravating,'  said  the  Professor, '  in  tins 
iteration  of  Lasarns,  laying  himself 
down,  and  down,  and  down  in  awkward 
places,  that  one  feels  at  first  somewhat 
inclined  to  sympathise  wish  Dries. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  humour  in  it  all 
(not  lessened  by  the  anatomical  diffi- 
culty so  ingeniously  provided  for  Dries 
in  having  to  sit  upon  a  •crpen£$  awes) 
which  might  have  onmmwidfld  it  to 
Bishop  Percy,  who  also  would  have  well 
appreciated  the  pa  thos  of  that  final  out- 
burst— 

•Oh!  had  I  as  many  years  to  abide. 
As  there  are  blades  in  that  grass. 
Then  there  would  be  an  end 

'And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, * 
said  the  Professor,  somewhat  abruptly, 
*  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture*  (fiar  be 
saw  that  Sir  Felix  was  fast  asleep,  tad 
that  Lady  Prettyman  was  making  asr- 
self  comfortable  with  a  view  to  tise  safes 
effect), '  the  more  carious  and  intents* 
ing  portions  of  which,  relating  to  Ike 
carol  at  the  period  of  the  Befbrmattoa 
and  at  other  exciting  times  of  our  his- 
tory, I  have  unhappily  not  had  tbopfea- 
sure  of  reading  to  you. 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  yon. 
Julius,  yon  will  now  go  round  and  col- 
lect the  acknowledgments,'  and  he 
handed  Julius  a  plate,  apparently  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  with  which  he 
went  round,  somewhat  awkwardly  and 
shyly,  missing  Sir  Felix  as  if  afraid  to 
go  near  him,  until  the  baronet  called 
him  back  and  added  his  contribution  to 
those  of  the  rest 

Master  Julius  got  more  money  than 
he  had  seen  at  once  for  many  a  day* 
and  on  taking  it  up  to  the  Protaor, 
that  venerable  man  might  have  been 
heard  to  utter  himself  thus,  having 
quietly  called  Mr.  Footman  Thomas 
into  a  corner  with  himself  and  the  boys— 

•  Now,  Thomas,  you  take  these  bovs 
off;  see  that  they  divide  the  money  miny 
between  them  (with  this  contribution  of 
mine),  put  them  into  their  own  clothes, 
and  let  them  go.  And  you,  boys,  take 
it  home  to  your  mothers,  and  if  you  are 
asked  how  you  came  by  it  all,  you  can 
say  you  have  begun  to  contribute  to  the 
•*  Oxbridge  Review,**  and  this  is  your 
first  payment  for  copy.'  Then  the  boys 
were  quietly  taken  out, 


•  srs-^ 
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Sir  Felix,  seeing  that  the  idea  of  com- 
mitting the  Professor  must  be  aban- 
doned, tried  the  opposite  treatment, 
namely,  that  of  kindness.  'I  trust, 
Professor/  he  said, '  that  von  and  your 
family  will  stay  and  partake  of  some 
refreshment  before  yon  leave  us/ 

*  We  thank  you,'  said  the  Professor, 
1  but  must  go  hence,  being  engaged  to 
dine  and  spend  this  Christmas  Eve  with 
friends  of  ours.  We  hone  you  will  all 
spend  your  evening  as  nappily  as  we 
trust  we  shall  ourselves.  Adieu,  Sir 
Felix ;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  adieu,  or 
shall  we  venture  to  say  an  reroir/ 

'Adieu,'  said  Sir  Felix;  the  rest  said 
'an  re  voir ;'  and  the  Professor  and  Ma- 
dame, bowing  and  curtseying  deeply, 
withdrew. 

'They  will  surely  never  walk  through 
fte  park  and  along  the  road  in  those 
extraordinary  dresses/  said  Sir  Felix. 

'They  have  asked  for  a  private  room 
in  which  to  change  them,  papa/  said 
Mrs.  Franklin. 

'  Then  I  really  will  have  my  ride 
now,  my  dear/  said  Sir  Felix,  ringing 
for  his  horse  to  be  brought  round  again, 
'or  I  shall  have  no  appetite  for  dinner/ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cf  TBI  JTJSnCB-BOOK  (UTD  1UBWHEBE). 

From  the  oaetle  to  the  lodge  was  about 
a  mile,  the  road  winding  pleasantly 
amongst  grand  old  timber  of  oak,  and 
beech,  and  elm,  through  a  park  which 
any  one  might  feel  same  pride  in  calling 
his. 

It  was  this  road  which  Sir  Felix  took 
that  Christmas  afternoon  as  the  short 
daylight  was  changing  into  dusk.  And 
just  as  he  neared  the  lodge,  it  happened 
that  his  horse  shied  a  little  on  passim? 
two  ragged  boys,  and  Sir  Felix  dropped 
his  riding-whip. 

•  Pick  me  up  my  whip,  boy/  he  called 
to  the  youngest,  who  happened  to  be 
also  the  nearest 

Bob  picked  it  up  in  great  trepidation, 
but  in  handing  it  to  Sir  Felix  dropped 
it  again.  Picking  it  up  a  second  time 
in  still  greater  trepidation  than  before, 
he  managed  to  deliver  it  safely,  but  in 
doing  so  let  mil  two  or  three  coins  from 
a  handful  which  he  had  been  grasping 
very  tightly.  For  Bob's  pockets  were 
in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition, 
and  he  had  no  confidence  in  them  as 
cash  bags. 

'Eh!  What's  that,  my  boy?  Money? 
Where  did  you  get  it?  called  out  the 
lively  baronet,  whose  quick  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  silver  as  it  fell. 


Bob  looked  in  the  mud  far  his  lost 
money,  and  looked  up  at  Sir  Felix,  bet 
stood  tongue-tied  with  fear. 

'  Please,  sir,  we  got  it  at  the  castle,' 
said  the  elder  boy. 

•"Wef  oh,  then  you've  got  sous 
too.    Now  how  much  have  you  got  7 

•  As  much  as  he's  got,'  said  Jemmy. 
'And  who  gave  it  you  at  the  castkf 

Now  tell  me  that?* 

Then  Jemmy  stood  as  mate  as  Bob, 
not  daring  to  let  Sir  Felix  know  tUt 
they  bad  taken  any  part  in  the  mas- 
querade just  played  off  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

'So  you  have  lost  your  tongue  too. 
We  must  see  if  we  can  make  you  find  it 
Ho!  Stretcher.    Here.' 

'Stretcher's  up  at  the  castle/  said  his 
wife,  appearing  at  the  door  and  curtsey* 
ing. 

'Do  yon  know  these  boys,  Mb. 
Stretcher,  and  did  yon  sea  them  oome 
up?' 

'They  came  up  three  or  lour  hears 
ago,  Sir  Felix.  This  cro  is  ]&t  Thomp- 
son's son,  of  Tipperton/ 

•  What !  Partridge  Kit's,  tajpoeeher's? 
Indeed.  And  now,  Master  Thompson, 
what  have  you  both  been  dutogstfhe 
castle  these  three  or  four  noun? 

The  boys  were  both  of  {bent  mere 
dumb  than  ever. 

'Very  well;  if  yon  eaal  find  fear 
voices  here,  we  must  see  if  yen  eenflad 
them  at  the  castle.  Mrs. 
must  keep  these  lads  here,  and 
they  dont  make  away  with  eny 
Then  when  your  husband  imnm  in,  let 
him  bring  them  op,  and  they  shall  tell 
me  how  they  got  hv  And  the  tjnlexky 
youngsters  were  marched  Into  the  Wge, 
while  Sir  Felix  turned  his  horaels  head, 
and  rode  home  again  by  a  oirosjftuu* 
path  through  the  park. 

Meeting  a  groom  as  he  Beared  the 
castle,  he  gave  his  horse  to  him,  end 
himself  turned  to  go  by  a  ahrubbery 
walk  to  what  was  known  as  the  garden 
door,  being  a  way  which  led  to  the  house 
through  the  vinery. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  experiences  se  a 
detective  were  not  yet  ended  lor  that 
day.  A  turn  in  the  path  brought  him 
suddenly  upon  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  stood  talking  at  a  point  where  his 
path  was  crossed  by  another  at  right 
angles. 

They  were  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  him,  and  were  clearly  startled  by 
his  approach.  The  man,  who  was  tall 
and  well-made,  parted  from  his  com- 
panion and  hurried  off  alone.  The  wo- 
man, who  was  closely  muffled  up,  and 
seemed  especially  anxious  to  conceal  her 
face,  turned  at  the  same  instant,  and 
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honied  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  dusk  ml  changing  so  rapidly  into 
darkness  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
■Being  either  of  them  so  distinctly  as  to 
identify  them.  But  their  movements 
were  altogether  bo  suspicions,  that  Sir 
Felix  fit  once  determined  to  follow  the 
female,  as  theone  whom  he  hod  the  best 
chance  of  overtaking.  He  called  toner, 
bat  was  not  surprised  to  Had  that  his 
doing  so  only  accelerated  her  pace.    It 


quickly  became,  therefore,  a  downright 
chase.  And  as  he  gained  upon  her  (for 
ho  was,  as  we  have  mid,  a  marvel  of 
activity},  he  saw  a  something  white  and 
glittering  drop  from  a  bundle  she  carried 
in  her  hand.  Picking  this  tip,  be  saw 
it  was  a  silver  tablespoon  with  his  own 
crest  on  it  If  he  bad  had  any  doubt 
before  of  the  character  of  the  intruder, 
there  was  room  for  dotibt  no  longer.  He 
gave  chose  more  vigorously  than  ever, 


and  soon  saw  that,  in  spite  of  her  doub- 
ling, he  gained  upon  his  gome.  Up  one 
walk  she  harried,  and  down  another ; 
round  this  comer,  and  round  that :  until 
at  last  he  ran  her  fairly  to  earth  in  the 
vinery,  on  the  step  of  which,  as  she  ran 
in,  she  dropped  her  bundle.  He  picked 
it  up,  followed  her  in,  and  locked  the 
door  after  him.  taking  out  the  key.  The 
vinery  was  a  long  building,  with  another 


door  leading  into  the  house,  oppositethe 
one  by  which  they  had  entered!  Either 
because  she  did  not  know  this  door,  or 
durst  not  try  it,  she  turned  from  it  and 
was  caught  He  passed  through  into 
the  house,  locked  this  door  after  him 
also,  and  left  her  there  till  he  could 
send  for  her. 

The  bundle,  when  opened,  proved  to 
contain  a  miscelhuwons   collection  of 
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small  articles  of  plate — spoons,  forks, 
salts,  sugar-tongs,  ic— tied  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

Sir  Felix,  on  announcing  his  capture 
to  his  family,  told  also  how  he  had  se- 
cured the  two  boys  at  the  lodge  under 
very  suspicious  circumstances. 

'  Stretcher  has  just  brought  them  up,' 
said  Octavius.  'What  shall  be  done 
with  them  T 

•Send  them,'  said  Sir  Felix,  'into 
the  justice-room,  and  let  the  woman  in 
the  vinery  be  brought  there  too.  I 
had  hoped  to  send  no  one  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  gaol,  but  I  fear  I  must.' 

•  You  will  be  prosecutor  and  judge 
too,  father/  said  Mr.  Felix.  '  Be  careful 
how  you  hold  the  balance.' 

'  There  is  Sebright,  father ;  you  hare 
not  seen  him  yet,'  said  Octavius. 

•Harry,'  said  Sir  Felix,  *you  were 
only  the  height  of  this  table  when  I  saw 
you  last  I  wish  your  father  was  here 
with  you.' 

•  It  would  be  no  small  pleasure  to  him, 
Sir  Felix,  could  he  be  so/ 

•  I  declare,  Sir  Felix,'  said  Lady  Mary, 
'it  is  my  sister  Di's  handkerchief  m 
which  these  thingB  are  tied.  Look, 
here  is  her  mark,'  and  she  showed  him 
the  monogram  D.  F.,  for  Diana  Furness. 
*  The  creature  must  have  stolen  this  as 
well/ 

•Let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say,* 
said  Sir  Felix,  wearily.  *  The  old  story, 
I  suppose;  poverty  and  opportunity. 
But  I  cannot  listen  to  that  plea,  not 
even  on  Christmas  Eve/ 

The  culprit  was  sitting  at  a  low  table 
in  the  justice-room  as  8ir  Felix  and  his 
family  entered,  for  they  all  followed 
him,  feelii>g  a  domestic  interest  in  this 
home  robbery.  She  was,  bo  far  as  could 
be  Been,  a  well-made  figure,  and  young ; 
but  she  kept  her  face  closely  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  trembled  with  her  emo- 
tions. 

•  Stand  up,'  said  Sir  Felix,  as  he  took 
his  seat  And  she  stood  up,  but  still 
kept  her  face  carefully  muffled  and  con- 
cealed. 

•Your  case,'  said  Sir  Felix,  'will 
have  to  be  tried  by  another  magistrate, 
being  one  in  which  I  am  myself  con- 
cerned.   What  is  your  name  ?' 

•Mercy,  Sir  Felix.' 

•Mercy  what?' 

•  I  ask  mercy/ 

•  You  must  ask  that  when  your  case 
is  heard.  Have  you  anything  to  urge 
now  against  my  sending  you  to  gaol  to 
wait  there  till  Christmas  is  past,  and  you 
can  be  examined  ?' 

'Only  that  I  have  accepted  several 
invitations  to  Christmas  parties,  and  am 
engaged  to  dance  several  times   this 


evening ;  and  I  should  hope,  therefore, 
you  may  be  able  to  take  bail/ 

•  They  are  very  singular  reasons,'  aaid 
Sir  Felix,  who  began  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered,  thinking  the  culprit's  voice 
was  not  entirely  new  to  him.  *  Before 
we  talk  of  bail,  you  will  please  tell  me 
what  man  it  was  that  I  saw  with  you  in 
the  garden/ 

•  I  cannot  compromise  any  one  else** 
character,'  she  answered. 

•  Indeed,'  said  Sir  Felix.  « Pity  yon 
were  not  as  careful  about  your  own. 
Then  perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  say  whom  you  name  as  bail/  ^ 

•  i  ou  may  take  your  choice,  Sir  Felix, 
of  all  the  company  present,'  said  she, 
dropping  her  disguise,  lifting  her  head, 
and  standing  revealed,  the  Lady  Diana 
Furness,  shaking  with  laughter. 

•  You  are  a  saucy  baggage,'  he  said, 
4  and  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  accept 
your  boil/ 

1  It  is  a  first  offence/  she  urged. 

•  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  cried  one 
voice;  and  *  Til  not  go  bail  for  her,' 
cried  another ;  'nor  1/  4nor  V  'norl/ 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

•  Your  reference  is  not  accepted  yon 
see.  Now,  have  you  anything  more  to 
say?' 

•  Only  that  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir 
Felix ;  I  do  indeed,  most  heartily,  far 
my  stupid  joke.  But  really,  when  we 
saw  you  coming  up  under  the  trees, 
looking  so  tremendously  wide  awake, 
even  alter  that  tedious  lecture — - 

•By  no  means  tedious,'  interrupted 
Sebright. 

•Silence,  Professor/  said  she,  'yon 
did  not  have  to  listen.* 

•Oh,  Professor?*  said  Sir  Felix,  ex- 
amining Sebright  very  carefully  through 
his  eyeglass. 

•  I  whs  going  to  say  that  the  silver 
lay  just  at  hand  on  the  dining-tabfe, 
and  at  sight  of  you  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  petty  larceny — kleptomania, 
don't  they  call  it? — seized  me,  and— you 
know  the  rest' 

•  You  had  better  tell  that  story  to  the 
jury  when  you  come  before  them.  Now 
I  want  to  know  your  accomplice  ?* 

Sebright  stepped  forward  and  bowed 
with  an  air  of  the  most  elaborate  con- 
trition. 

•Ah!  the  Professor;  I  thought  as 
much.  Pray,  Mr.  Professor,  where  shall 
we  find  your  wife  and  your  hopeful 
family?' 

•  All  here,  Sir  Felix,  and  at  your  ser- 
vice,' and  he  motioned  as  he  spoke  to 
Lady  Diana  and  the  two  boys,  who 
were  Btill  waiting  their  trial  with  fears 
somewhat  allayed  on  seeing  themselves 
amongst  the  chief  conspirators. 
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curtseyed,  put  on  a  pair 
ctacles,  and  said  '  Ma- 
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'These,  Sir  Felix,  are  Master  Julius 
and  Master  Scipio,  who  had  the  honour 
of  performing  before  you  this  morning, 
ana  who  I  had  hoped  were  now  at  Tip- 
perton,  where  they  axe  better  known  as 
Jemmy— Jemmy * 

'Thompson,'  said  the  boy,  seeing  that 
Sebright  hesitated. 

•  Jemmy  Thompson  and  Bob— what's 
your  name,  Bob-— — * 

•  Butheratone/ 

•  Bob  Butherstone.  So  prav,  Sir  Felix, 
what  is  the  charge  against  them  ?' 

•No  charge  at  alL  I  .know  now 
where  they  got  their  money.  You 
young  noodles,  why  did  you  not  speak 
out  and  tell  me  that  I  gave  you  part  of 
it  myself? 

•  Please,  Sir  Felix,'  said  Jemmy,  '  we 
durstn't.    You  looked  so ' 

•Looked  so,  I  always  look  so,*  so  id 
Sir  Felix.  *  There's  the  first  bell  for 
dinner.  This  court  is  now  dissolved. 
Thomas,  do  you  happen  to  have  any- 
thing going  to  Tipperton  to-night?.' 

•  The  grocer's  cart  is  here,  and  going 
back  as  soon  as  the  man  has  had  his 
dinner/  said  Thomas. 

•  Then  you  take  these  boys  and  give 
them  some  dinner;  send  them  home 
with  the  grocer  and  give  them  a  hare 
and  a  brace  of  birds  apiece  to  take 
home  with  them ;  it  will  perhaps  keep 
their  fathers  from  poaching  for  a  day  or 
two.  And,  Thomas,  see  that  you  tie 
my  cards  on  the  game,  or  perhaps  the 
policeman  will  take  it  from  the  lads.' 

Of  the  Christmas  dinner  and  the 
Christmas  games  tliat  followed  it  that 
night  at  Bawton  Castle  why  should  wo 
speak?  It  was  a  dinner  like  many 
thousands   which    will   be  eaten  thii 


Christmas  time  in  happy  homes  where 
this  story  will  be  read.  They  were 
games  like  those  which  we  hope,  O 
lriendly  reader,  your  own  heart  is  still 
innocent  enough,  and  light  enough,  and 
(whatever  your  years)  young  enough  to 
let  you  play. 

But  this  much  we  must  not  omit  to 
say,  namely,  that  when  the  grocer's 
cart  drew  near  the  lodge  it  stopped  till 
Bob  found  his  dropped  shillings ;  that 
Mr.  Stretcher  and  his  wife  came  out, 
and  he  said, '  Well,  boys,  they  did  give 
you  something,  then?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Jemmy, '  something  hot.' 
'I  told  you  they  would,  you  know, 
said  Stretcher. 

•But  you  didn't  mean  soup  and  din- 
ner, Mr.  Stretcher.  Good-night ;  good- 
night, Mrs,  Stretcher,  and  merry  Christ- 
mas to  both  of  you.' 

'  Merry  Chrithmath/  said  Bob,  as  the 
cart  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

Neither  would  it.be  pardonable  for 
us  to  wind  up  our  story  without  saying 
that  even  that  very  night  there  were 
indications  of  Lady  Diana  becoming  a 
reformed  character,  and  laying  to  heart 
that  advice  of  Sir  Felix  that  she  should 
look  out  for  a  husband.  We  do  not 
know,  indeed,  if  it  was  not  that  very 
night  that  the  Professor  made  his  pro- 
fession and  was  accepted.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  of  no  Lady  Diana  Fumess 
now,  but  we  know  a  Lady  Diana  Se- 
bright* whom .  we  have  every  reason,  to 
believe  is  the  same  person. 

Their  last  appearance  upon  any  stage, 
however;  as  Pro&ssor  and  Madame  Ka- 
rolyi  waa  made  that  night  just  as  the 
guests  were  about  to  disperse  to  their 
beds.  Coming  forward  hand  in  hand 
they  apologised  for  tbeabsenca  of  Master 
Julius  and  Master  Scipio,  and  calling 
in  the  help  of  other  friends  present,  they 
sang  by  way  of €  L'Envoi  '— 

*  God  bit  68  the  ruler  of  this  bouse, 

And  send  Mm  long  to  reipi ; 
fiend  him  to  fee  many  a  good  new  year, 

Go  over  his  bead  again, 
And  all  his  godly  family. 

Thai  tenralh  the  Lord  to  dear. 

"God  bless  tbe  mistress  of  this  house, 
With  gold  all  round  her  breast. 

And,  hear  body  sleeping  or  awake, 
Lord,  send  ber  soul  to  rest. 

And  all  her  godly  family, 
That  aeireth  the  Lord  so  dear/ 

The  years  roll  on,  and  the  Christ- 
mases  come  and  go.  Since  then  Sir 
Felix  has  seen  many  a  good  new  year 
go  over  his  head  again.  But  he  still 
Uvea,  hale  and  hearty,  if  less  nimble 
than  of  old.  His  young  people  are  still 
about  him,  and  the  hand  of  time  has 
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fallen  lightly  on  them  and  him.  May 
he,  if  theae  lines  meet  his  eye,  forgive 
the  liberty  we  hare  taken  in  writing 
them. 

Should  yon  call  at  the  lodge,  Mr. 
Stretcher  may  warn  you,  as  of  old,  that 
if  yon  go  up  to  the  castle  it  will  be  at 
your  own  peril ;  but  if  yon  are  an  ho- 
nett  man  we  advise  yon  there  is  nothing 
to  fear,  and  that  yon  may  go  up  boldly. 
If  yon  are  not  an  honest  man,  become 
one  speedily,  but  in  the  meantime  stay 
away.  , 


Whoever  yon  are  and  whatever  yon 
are — yea,  though  yon  are  a  felon  ifttse 
cell— may  yon  have  pleasant 


this  coming  Christmas,  and  Ihiscoini&ff 
New  Year  morning  of  i863.  [For  dots" 
not  He  who  maketh  the  son  to  stifae 
cause  it  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  As) 
good,  and  send  His  rain  upon  the  jaft 
and  upon  the  unjust  ?]  May  each  mu- 
ter of  the  house  be  granted  long  to 
reign,  and  each  mistress,  if  she  like  it, 
have  gold  all  round  her  breast. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  AN  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE. 
C&e  *  CaxnpetlXtan  mtiUb 9  a*  fjtf  U*t  C^rts'tax*  £arr»  to  gnglrtr. 

JTUANKyou.    I  heard  the  cheerful  noise, 
■*     The  joyous  shout,  and  ringing  laughter, 
With  which  the  'merrie,  merrie  boyes' 

Shook  wall  and  floor,  and  roof  and  rafter. 
I  heard  their  carol  as  they  sought 

A  block  made  to  their  hearts'  desiring; 
Enjoyed  the  song  with  which  they  brought 

The  old  brand  to  the  new  log's  firing. 

Thank  you  again.    I  own  'tis  cold  ; 

But,  like  the  exemplary  Horner,  » 

Of  whom  our  infant  classics  told, 

111  eat  my  mince  pie  in  the  corner. 
Whilst  you  observe  the  ancient  way,' 

And  hug  the  hearth  I  leave  for  ever ; 
Let  me  be  English  while  I  may, 

And  snatch  the  comfort  of  a  shiver. 

Lonely  1    Oh  no  !     I  share  your  glee, 
;  And  Some  One,  cloaked,  sits  by  me  smiling, 

Who,  with  a  gladness  sad  to  see, 

My  heart  is  of  its  cares  beguiling. 
Tes.    It  is  fitting  that  you  should 

Go  forth  to  give  the  orchard  wassail ; 
We  will  remain — a  liegeman  good 

Must  pay  his  homage  as  a  vassal. 

Returned  t    May  apple,  plum,  and  pear, 

By  no  rude  blustering  tempest  shaken, 
Yield  you  ripe  fruit,  and  luscious  cheer, 

Months  after  my  last  leave  is  taken ! 
I  shall  not  see  or  pip  or  rind, 

But  trow  the  last  will  serve  me  better, 
If  it,  by  Some  One  thrown  behind, 

Will  only  shape  my  name's  first  letter. 

Thank  you  once  more.    So  far  I  will — 

Whilst  shoes  are  chalked,  and  tuned  the  fiddle- 
Bethink  me  I'm  a  Briton  still, 

And  take  my  station  in  the  middle. 
For  there  I  see  the  misletoe 

Around  the  chandelier  entwining ; 
And  there,  if  Fate  would  have  it  so, 

I'd  smothered  be  without  repining. 
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Then,  fair  and  Christian  friends,  to-night 

Fly  not  into  a  prudish  passion, 
If  I  bespeak  a  Christian  rite 

To  be  performed  in  Christian  fashion. 
Some  One  will  pardon  if  I  take 

Too  kindly  to  the  sacred  pastime ; 
If  I  kiss  all,  'tis  for  her  sake, 

And  'tis,  as  well  she  knows,  the  last  time. 

Good  friends  and  dear,  who  stay  at  home, 

Your  loved  and  loving  ones  caressing, 
Let  us,  before  I  Eastward  roam, 

Exchange  a  homely,  hearty  blessing. 
Enjoy  your  wassail,  Christmas  mirth, 

Your  forfeits,  and  your  feasts  of  reason ; 
I,  severed  by  near  half  the  earth, 

May  but  in  dreams  repeat  this  season. 

And  if,  ere  the  next  Christmas  come, 

Some  One,  a  pattern  of  devotion, 
Should  find  me  in  my  Indian  home, 

O'er  half  a  world  of  land  and  ocean ; 
Think,  as  you  muster  side  by  side 

Another  year  in  just  such  weather, 
We,  though  three  thousand  leagues  divide, 

In  heart  may  still  be  all  together ! 

Frank  Seafield. 
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E  met;  'twas  in  a  crowd,  in  a  hand- 
some suburban  residence  near 
London — in  as  well-dressed  a  crowd  as 
you  would  wish  to  see — a  model  of 
gaiety  and  good  behaviour.  'Twas  in  a 
waltz — and  after  supper — that  the  un- 
lucky and  eventful  words  were  spoken. 
Not  that  I  have  any  occasion  to  1  egret 
them;  quite  the  contrary.  All's  well 
that  ends  well.  People  said  at  the  time 
that  I  was  disappointed.  I  might  be, 
for  half  a  minute ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  has  turned  out  all  for  the  best.  I 
wouldn't  exchange  with  any — let  us  say 
with  anybody,  the  better  to  maintain 
my  incognita— but  I  would  not  exchange 
with  any— no,  not  with  the  happiest 
creature  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Howard  Jones — a  gay  bachelor 
just  three-and-twenty,  the  proprietor  of 
a  pleasant  villa  and  a  pretty  income  left 
him  by  a  maiden  aunt — was  waltzing 
perhaps  his  twentieth  waltz,  decidedly 
flushed  and  flurried  with  champagne. 


It  is  curious  that  the  male  sex  only  are 
affected  by  the  sparkling  beverage. 
Women,  like  Turks— considering  and 
feeling  it  as  merely  a  palatable  variety 
of  Seltzer  water — reckon  it  for  nothing 
in  their  potations. 

Now  Mr.  Howard  Jones  presented  to 
the  world  the  anomaly  of  a  weak  and 
timid  soul  safely  incased,  like  a  lobster 
in  its  shell,  within  a  strong  and  stal- 
wart body.  Whether  it  was  the  result 
of  hopeless  simplicity  or  of  adolescent 
ignorance  and  inexperience — time,  and 
training  in  female  society  would  show. 
Perhaps  the  latter  might  be  the  case. 
The  French  have  a  saying  *  Si  jeunesse 
savait!  Si  viellesse  pouvait!'  'If 
youth  only  had  the  sense !  If  old  age 
only  had  the  strength  1'  Tall  and  well- 
made,  enjoying  brilliant  health,  he  was 
bashful  as  a  babe,  in  a  lady's  presence. 
Good-natured,  neither  bright  nor  stupid, 
his  unfortunate  timidity  made  him  seem 
duller  than  he  really  was.    Frolicsome 
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girls  said  they  felt  an  inclination  to  give 
him  a  push,  to  set  him  going.  And  yet 
he  longed  to  pay  his  court  to  many  a 
fair  one,  though  he  never  could  summon 
the  courage  to  do  so.  And  so,  like 
many  other  cowards,  he  resolved  at  last 
to  make  one  despairing  plunge.  He 
would  conquer  his  shyness — and  he  had. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  cure 
would  be  permanent. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  (a  quarter 
past  one)  of  the  2-th  of  N-v-mb-r, 
186-  Ta  greater  precision  in  our  dates 
would  be  indiscreet],  that  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  was  thus  recklessly  waltzing, 
with  high-coloured  cheeks  and  excited 
brain.  His  partner  at  the  time  was  a 
Mdlle.  Petitose,  a  charming  French 
blonde,  not  more  than  eighteen,  who 
had  learnt  English  in  her  convent 
school,  and  whose  parents  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  fulfil  an  important  com- 
mercial mission.  French  people  never 
travel  for  nothing;  travelling  for  tra- 
velling's sake  is  a  thing  unknown. 
Mdlle.  Petitoae  seemed  excited  too,  not 
with  champagne,  but  with  her  situa- 
tion* Mr.  Jones  had  offended  her  no- 
tions of  etiquette  by  talking— remark- 
ably confidential  talk  too— during  their 
waits.  In  her  own  country,  she  might 
have  manifested  displeasure;  but  here, 
as  she  afterwards  observed  to  her 
friends,  'I  supposed  I  must  do  at 
R-r-rome  as  oder  peoples  does  at 
B-r-rome.' 

A  knot  of  pretty  girls,  on  the  fore- 
most seats,  were  whispering  as  they 
watched  Jones's  phenomenal  perform- 
ances. They  had  all  pleaded  fatigue 
that  waltz,  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
notes  together.  Chanerona  and  wall- 
flowers posted  behind,  leaned  forward 
their  elaborately  decorated  heads  to 
listen.  Their  curiosity  was  reused  by 
what  they  could  not  hear,  and  still  less 
understand.  Something  was  evidently 
in  the  wind ;  it  was  the  duty  of  duennas 
to  find  out  what. 

'  I  have  heard  that  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours,'  said  a  nameless  young  lady 
whom  her  friends  addressed  as1  Goody,' 
and  whose  individuality  we  will  not 
further  particularize;  'but  I  never 
knew  such  an  instance  as  this.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  serious,  though  it 
was  very  strange,'  pouted  Laura  Leeson, 
a  sweet  little  cherub'scarcely  seventeen, 

Sromising,  however,  to  become  the  very 
uplicate  of  her  honoured  mamma,  now 
fat,  fair,  and  forty.  'At  first,  I  really 
thought  he  was  serious ;  but  from  what 
you  say,  he  must  be  crazy.' 

'  Abominable  I'  angrily  ejaculated 
Miss  Stephens,  threatening  to  vent  her 


rage  in  the  destruction  of  a  beautif^f 
embroidered  handkerchief.  'ShameM! 
To  trifle  with  our  feelings  in  that  v*j* 

Poor  Sarah  Stephens  was  the  mat 
indignant  of  the  group  and  the  loudest 
in  her  cries  of  injured  innocence.  Ne- 
vertheless, she  was  not  the  youngest, 
but,  as  it  happened,  the  very  reverse. 
There  were  rumours  that  she  was  three- 
and-thirty — people  will  utter  such 
shocking  calumnies  1  When  pleased 
(not  always  the  case)  she  looked  six- 
and-twenty;  when  displeased,  older 
than  we  dare  put  in  print  Notwith- 
standing which,  she  still  remained  at- 
tached to  the  corns  of  dancing  juve- 
niles. An  only  child  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents, who  were  well  got-up,  wellAired, 
well-considered— circumstances  greatly 
in  her  favour— she  had  nevertheless 
been  hitherto  left  to  bloom  in  single 
blessedness.  She  was  not  the  first  girl 
under  similar  conditions  who  had  cast 
eyes  on  a  junior  admirer ;  neither  was 
she  the  first  in  the  world  to  accept  the 
advances  of  a  handsome  simpleton.  So 
we  won't  be  hard  upon  her  weakness. 
She  was  vexed,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  it  ^Heartless  tttbcheryr"  Dis- 
graceful conduct  f 
of  Jones's  behavwne. 

*Im  sure  I  cannot  imamtend  itf 
said  Norah  Longchsmps,  almost  whim- 
pering as  she  stooped  hWtaU  lax  figure 
to  confer  with  her  friends.  *  I  was  not 
astonished  at  what  he  said  to  me;  be* 
cause— because— no  matter  what 
that  he  should  say  the  same  to 
girls  as  well— I'm  sure  I  cannot 
prehend  it.' 

'No,  dear!  Nobody  believed  yuu 
would/  Miss  Touchwood  sharply  aid 
abruptly  observed.  This  young  lady, 
a  baronet's  daughter,  had  lost  both  her 
parents  in  early  girlhood,  and  had  con- 
sequently acquired  a  habit  of  deciding 
for  herself  in  spite  of  governesses  and 
the  heads  of '  Establishments  lor  Young 
Ladies  (limited).'  'Norah  cannot  un- 
derbtand  it  I  But  Norah  never  pro- 
mised to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  days»MVtfoiah  you'll 
try,  especially  if  Mr.  Jones  will  oner  to 
help  you.* 

'  Don't  be  unkind,  Emma ;  it's  very 
annoying.  You  tease  me  because  you 
are  annoyed  yourself.' 

'  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied  Emma,  laugh- 
ing. *  It  is  too  ridiculous  for  that  A 
nice  young  gentleman  is  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  I  To  offer  to  five  different  girls 
in  the  course  of  one  ball !  Assuredly,  as 
Goody  says,  it  never  can  rain  but  it 
must  pour  outright  For,  I  will  bet  my 
diamond  brooch   against  Mrs.  Pinch- 
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becFa  porcelain  cameo,  hero  comet 
another  rival.  Bod consequently  favoured 
fair  one  Number  Biz  I' 

Mr.  Howard  Jones  advanced  with 
Millie.  Petitose  on  his  arm,  to  restore 
that  young  lady  to  her  mamma's  pro- 
tection. Then,  with  an  unsteady  bow, 
he  retired. 

'  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you,  ma 


chfcre  7'  the  other  girls  inquired,  with- 
out giving  her  lime  to  resume  her  seat. 

'  0  mon  Dieu,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  can- 
not telL  He  was  veree  dr-r-roll ;  quite 
original ;  netting  but  eccentricity  Uri- 
tannique.' 

'  Did  he  ask,  ma  chore,  if  you  liked 
mince  pie?'  Miss  Touchwood  signifi- 
cantly and  pointedly  inquired. 


mince  pfes  you.  e 
so  many  happy  j 
He  mid  lie  should 
togedar  wit  me  every  day  of  dem  long 

happy  year ' 

'  1 be  wretch  I*  gasped  poor  Sarah 
Stephens,  frantically  waving  her  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  which  was.  to 


her  what  the  fan  is  to  the  Spaniard,  the 
knitting-needles  to  the  German,  the 
pipe  to  the  Turk.  'The  traitor!  he 
said  the  very  same  thing  to  me  1' 

'And  to  me  tool'  sighed  Norah 
Longchamps.  '  But  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, after  all,  if  he  was  thinking  or  ma 
when  be  wished  to  eat  mince  pie  all  the 
year  round.' 

•Silly  girl  I"  exclaimed  Hiss  Touch- 
wood,   '  Ton  are  not  a  mince  pie,  nor 
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anything  half  bo  artUticaL  Don't  you 
ace  he's  a  wooden  cuckoo-cloek,  with 
only  one  song  to  sing  on  every  ooca- 
eion  ?  And  he  has  been  wound  up  too 
tight,'  she  archly  added.  '  The  wheel- 
work  in  his  bead  is  in  a  buzz.' 

*  But  di*  mince  pie*  mesdesmoisellea, 
about  which  you  make  so  much  talk  ? 
Mince  pie— what  is  dat  ?'  the  fair  Pen- 
tose, greatly  puzzled,  inquired 

4  Don't  you  know  T  little  Laura  ex* 
claimed  in  astonishment.  *  Why  mince 
pie  is  apples,  and  bee&  and  currants 
(what  you  call  M  raisins  de  Corinthe  ")> 
and  suet,  and  salt,  and  sugar,  and 
almonds,  and — and ' 

'  Dat  must  be  veree  nastee  I'  inter- 
rupted the  Petitose,  with  a  risible 
shudder  running  through  her  pretty 
frame. 

*  Don't  forget  the  brandy,  dear,'  Xo- 
rah  gravely  added ;  *  nor  yet  the  Malaga 
raisins,  nor  the  candied  citron,  nor  the 
grated  nutmeg • 

*  But  all  dat  mixture  shall  be  verree, 
ver-ree  nastee  indeed/  pertinaciously 
objected  Mademoiselle. 

*  Oh  no,  it  isn't,'  Goody  explained. 
•  On  the  contrary,  it's  very  nice ;  espe- 
cially if  you  make  it  before  Stir-up  Sun- 
day,* and  stir  it  up  well  every  Sunday 
afterwards.' 

*  Aunt  Mary,  however/  Laura  said, 
'  uses  tongue  instead  of  beef;  and  she 
also  puts  in  ground  ginger,  and  cloves, 
and  bruised  coriander  seed.' 

'And  grandma  flavours  with  pine- 
apple rum,  Madeira  wine,  and  orange- 
flower  water/  chimed  in  Miss  Stephens, 
forgetting  her  griefs  in  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  mince-pie  formula. 

'As  if  her  grandmother  could  pos- 
sibly be  alive,'  Miss  Touchwood  slyly 
whispered  to  Goody,  'unless  she  has 
survived  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  1 
Ask  her  what  her  great-great-grandma 
flavours  with.' 

'  Miss  Pinshaw's  mince  pies  for  the 
charity  children/  said  Norah  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  of  voice,  as  if  communicating 
an  important  secret,  *  have  carrots,  and 
lemon-juice,  and  common  grocera*  plums, 
and  orange  peel,  and  allspice,  and  beef 
dripping,  and  bread  crumbs,  and  treacle, 
ana  chopped  liver,  and  ginger  wine,  for 
economy's  sake,  instead  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive articles;  and  really  the  children 
enjoy  them  much.' 

'Poor  things  1  Ignorance  is  bliss/ 
the  lively  Emma  ejaculated.  *  But  you 
have  forgotten  the  essential  and  indis- 
pensable crust,  which  is  to  hold  the 

*  The  Sunday  next  before  Advent  So  called 
by  housewives  who  cannot  separate  the  religious 
f.om  the  culinary  observances  of  the  year. 


various  ingredients  together.  Horn, 
with  her  usual  cleverness,  would  A 
about  making  pies  without  pie-oat; 
but  there  are  tilings  which  canaotte 
dispensed  with : — 

'Row  should  he  cut  tt,  without  *  tin**. 
How  should  he  marry,  without  a  wttr 

which  brings  us  back  to  our  cwmmnn 
friend,  Mr.  Jonen.  He  seemsappretea- 
sive  of  the  latter  difficulty,  and  hat 
taken  his  measures  accordingly.  What 
shall  we  do,  young  ladies  ?--dOfc  ptey, 
tell  me  what  we  staff  do,  to  meet  ak 
very  considerate  proceedings  T 

'If  we  each  of  us/  Miss  Stephens 
benevolently  suggested,  '  brought  a  se- 
parate action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
raarrjagaaeainst  him?* 

4  Poor  fellow  1  No/  objected  Goody : 
'that  would  be  too  cruel  a  jHuustunent/ 

'  Let  ua  chop  him  into  mmcemeat/ 
said  Laura  Lesson. 

'And  eat  him  afterwards,*  Emma 
Touchwood  added.  'It  is  just  that 
well  do.  We  will  chop  him  into  mince- 
meat. Only  let  me  mnnagft  the  amur, 
and  we  will  treat  our  indiscriminate  ad- 
mirer to  a  mess  whioh  he  may  find 
savoury,  if  not  sweet  Will  you  be 
guided  by  me,  young  ladies?  lk>  you 
accept  me  for  your  oomraanderHa- 
ohiof?* 

'We  del  We  dol*  was  the  general 
reply*  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

4  You  must  not  be  so  ver-ree  er-r-rueU 
mes  cheres  demoiselles,*  it  expostulated. 
4  I  shall  neverei  no  nevere  shall  X  sea 
poor  Miatere  Howard  put  to  dtbL* 

'  O  yes,  you  will  though,'  said  Emma 
Touchwood,  in  a  tone  which  implied 
that  implicit  obedience  was  to  follow.  *  I 
shall  go  and  consult  your  mamma  about 
it— indeed  the  rest  of  your  mammas  in 
general.' 

IL  THE  ORDEAL. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  far  as  his  memory  would 
help  him,  certainly  did  not  find  next 
day  that  his  evening's  amusement  bore 
the  morning's  reflection.  But  he  was 
not  very  clear  as  to  what  had  occurred. 
His  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  thoughts 
confused;  but  he  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  be  had  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
He  had  rushed  coarsely  and  irreverently 
into  matters,  where  creatures  superior 
to  himself,  without  being  angels,  might 
well  hesitate  to  tread.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  cried  on  the  house-tops,  or  adver- 
tised in  the  '  Times,'  *  Wanted,  a  young 
"  person  " '  (that  is  the  phrase — a  '  per- 
son '  in  vernacular  English  being  of  the 
feminine  gender  only)  'to  complete 
Mr.  Howard  Jones's  preparatory  school- 
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ing,  to  take  care  he  does  not  fell  oat  of 
a  two-pair  window,  and  to  make  herself 
generally  useful  as  keeper  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  feeble  in- 
tellect.' 

Had  he  talked  indiscreetly  to  one  girl 
only,  the  mischief  would  have  been  bad 
enough  ;  but  when  he  remembered  that 
he  had  said,  he  did  not  remember  what,  to 
he  did  not  at  all  remember  how  many, 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  repentance.  Ue 
wished  he  hadn't  done  it;  yen,  that  he 
did.  What  to  do  now  he  did  not  know* 
and  would  have  given  something  to  any- 
body that  would  tell  him.  His  break- 
fast muffins  got  cold  and  leathery  before 
a  guiding  ray  had  enlightened  his  soul. 
His  gropings  in  the  dark  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  sharp,  short  stroke  of 
the  postman's  knock. 

Mr.  Jones's  correspondence  was  not 
large.  The  post  seldom  brought  him 
much  besides  his  monthlies,  his  week- 
lies, and  his  daily  paper.  Written  invi- 
tations have  an  aspect  of  their  own; 
cards  in  envelopes  speak  for  themselves; 
Mr.  Jones  was  therefore  Btartled  at  be- 
holding the  silver  salver  decorated  with 
four  unmistakable  billets-doux.  The 
first  was  rose  pink,  with  a  blush-white 
seal;  the  Becond  was  blue-gray,  sealed 
with  bottle-green  wax,  which  had  either 
been  clumsily  smeared  in  the  sealing,  or 
the  writer  had  intended  to  send  a  *  kiss.' 
The  third  was  of  ordinary  cream-laid 
paper,  with  a  big  family  seal  of  ver- 
milion wax.  The  fourth,  of  stout  white 
ivory  paper,  bore  three  different  seals  of 
three  different  hues,  and  had  altogether 
a  formidable  official  look,  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Board-room  of  some  Ladies* 
Mutual  Anti-jilt  Assurance  Society. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  took  the 
rose-pink  envelope,  opened  it,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

'  Miss  Touchwood  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Howard  Jones,  and  ac- 
cording to  invitation,  proposes  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  him  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Whatever 
pie  she,  Miss  Touchwood,  partakes  of, 
she  strongly  advises  Mr.  Howard  Jones 
to  eat  humble  pie.  In  that  case,  though 
deserving  to  fear  the  worst,  she  leniently 
allows  him  to  hope  the  best.' 

'Pie?  Mince  pie?'  he  muttered.  'I 
now  remember  mince  pie  was  running 
in  my  head ;  how  it  was  made ;  whether 
young  ladies  ever  made  it  now;  whe- 
ther they  ever  ate  it;  whether  it  was 
better  before  Christmas  or  after.  Con- 
found mince  pie,  and  everything  belong- 
ing to  it  I  "  Though  deserving  to  fear 
the  worst."  That  means  her  two  big 
brothers,  I  suppose.     I  don't  care  much 


for  them ;  I  care  more  for  her.  "Leni- 
ently allows  him  to  hope  for  the 
best."  The  best!  That's  impossible. 
She's  too  pretty  by  half  ever  to  accept 
me.  She  isn't  tall — black-brown  hair 
and  hazel  eves — quite  a  little  thing,  in 
fact.  I  could  carry  her  about  in  my 
arms;  glad  of  the  job  too.  And  so 
sharp  I  Snows  what  she's  about ;  never 
loses  her  wits.  If  I  had  only  said 
nothing  to  the  other  girls !  Ah  I  Let 
us  see  what  we  have  in  (his  one.' 

The  bottle-green  seal  was  broken 
without  any  response  to  the  missive 
kiss;  and  with  some  difficulty  Mr. 
Jones  deciphered  a  series  of  pot- 
hooks, which,  being  interpreted,  stood 
thus: — 

'Deer  sir, — I  little  thought  you  wood 
wound  my  hart  by  such  an  act  of  cruel 
falsewood  as  to  ask  other  parteners  to 
taste  off  your  minse  py.  You  proposed 
it  to  mee  the  first  of  awl,  and  I  shall  sir- 
tainly  come  to  claim  my  rites  at  too  a 
clock  this  after  none.  I  hope  by  this 
time  you  sea  your  error  in  not  bestowing 
your  pyson  one  young  Lady  Only  who 
is  deer  Sir  yours  to  come  and 

'NOBAH  LoNGCBAKra/ 

'Silly  creature!'  muttered  Jones, 
somewhat  contemptuously,  *to  accuse 
me  of  "cruel  falsewood"  and  of  be- 
stowing my  M  pyson"  more  than  one 
young  lady.  Fine  girl,  nevertheless; 
perhaps,  however,  a  little  too  long.  If 
she  should  really  be  fond  of  me  I  Poor 
thing !  I  shouldn't  much  wonder/  And 
he  complacently  took  unction  to  his  soul 
at  the  idea  of  that  pleasing  incident.  It 
even  made  him  forget  his  troubles  for  a 
moment. 

4  But  what's  this  double-crested 
affair?'  he  asked  himself  as  his  eye 
caught  the  brilliant  seal  bearing  a  tiger 
rampant  and  a  blazing  bombshell. 

His  eyes  opened  very  wide  as  he 
read: — 

•  Dear  sir, — In  order  to  avert  unplea- 
sant consequences  from  yourself,  and  to 
avoid  giving  occasion  for  ill-natured 
gossip,  I  have  been  advised  to  aooept  the 
invitation  you  so  preseingly  gave  me  for 
two  o'clock  this  day,  the  2-th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mince  Pie  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
(indeed  I  regard  it  as  merely  a  pretext), 
provided  your  explanation  be  satisfactory. 
As  I  cannot  suspect  you  of  the  baseness 
of  trifling  with  a  young  girl's  fresh 
affections,  I  therefore  remain,  sir,  until 
two  o'clock, 

1  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  Sabah  Stephens. 
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*P.S. — Af*«"T  our  r  f^Tvi.-w.  P-t»\  w'!l 

rt.il,  ac«^ -:ti  j  ■..!.■•  1  1  ;•'  ii  -  !<  '_m1   »:     ^r,at 
any  h«  ur  \<>u  ]0a-«   to  ,'x. — S.  S.' 

A>f-r'!,clit'«.rw:t:  *l»e  t:\|.I<.  mV*. 
it  tMi.i  i  •  nt,  »>u  1:1-;..  :  ,  t-  i.  ^v;  ? 
com*.  lUiil  ■  ;ti<.:i  Jr..  m  I.  o. .:.,<;.  .  !v,  .:.  I 
M  J!.-.  I\  ♦.:.»■•.  It  s4-t  f  r  L  t).  ir 
w:  *._•-■*.,  n  ;>r  .n-'i.il  !.i:n  v,  :.«  e»  *.■•  *y, 
a*  '1  il-vj  a.il.  U..o  .1  tin:  \i-.i  o;'  t^c  li^J 
at  two. 

It  \\a^  r.'.r.  p.  Ty  j  :>st  on..-  i:«  tlu  alVr- 
n<"--u.  The  fall  of  t  !.«■•*.•  t.  un  I  r1  •  »!'* 
was  t!.cretore  :*.i!'.i*i<  nt.  A  l-si^wt  i  ha 
tm-;  1»  niv  >tru -k  h:-r..  II.'.]  -  .•  *  t4- »t  .t 
home'  aetTUi'.ly,  aTi  1  n-.t  ti  *  n  'y  '  y*  - 
Lt  t.^ally  a:.  1  in  t:.e->ry.  II-  w^uM  _•■> 
cut  and  1'ivatht-  t:.e  air,  to  ra'm  Lid 
nerves  and  <,r-t  u:i  tippet  :te  f<>r  dinia  r. 
Bel'ore  lie  cwuld  txfiit*-  tli»-  in  i!KHiivn», 
a  carriage  dro\e  up  t«>  flu*  »l»>»ir,  wiii-'h, 
beim;  o]  «  nt'l,  adrn:'*  <1  tliree  d.ini-v  N  to 
the  eMtrun<v-h.ill,  wh»<re  Lc  had  e<  im  to 
tak^  his.  hat  and  jrVivi*. 

'Here  I  am,  sir,'  sail  Mis<s  Touch- 
wood, "tiering  her  hand,  '  according  to 
promise.' 

*  And  I  tao,'  Noroli  added,  very  lacka- 
daisically. 

'And  I  likewise,  nt  your  s»  rvice,  sir,' 
said  the  S'eplu  ns,  with  a  curtsey  of  the 
bLiffest  quality. 

'And  lure,'  continued  Emma,  'are 
our  three  young  injured  friends,  support- 
ing each  ut..cr  in  Mr.  Leeson's  carriage. 
How  d'ye  do,  dears  ?  We've  met  to 
perform  a  painful  ta-k.  Let  us  prooed 
at  once  to  the  Council  Chainht  r,  tho 
G»urt  of  Justice — tho  di  a  wing-room. 
Mr.  Howard  Jones,  your  arm,  if  yuu 
pleach,  sir.' 

The  swain  obeyed,  and  led  the  wnv  to 
the  apartment  in  which  ho  could  easily 
guess  his  own  condemnation  was  to  bo 
pronounced.  While  mounting  the  stairs 
his  companion  whispered,  'Be  a  man, 
Howard  Jones,  and  not  a  boy;  be  as 
cheerful  as  your  nerves  will  let  vou; 
attend  to  what  I  say  and  do;  and  don't 
be  afraid  of  a  few  merry  girls/ 

He  thanked  her  with  a  look  of  such, 
intelligence  as  to  indicate  that  his  young 
ideas  were  Ivginning  to  shoot 

4  Take  your  seat*,  ladies,'  Miss 
Touchwood  said,  addressing  them  as 
soon  as  the  drawing-room  was  reached, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  President© 
"without  waiting  to  be  voted  into  the 
chair.  'The  culprit — a  ynat  culprit, 
isn't  he  ? — is  K  fore  you.  His  only  hope 
lies  iu  surrendering  unconditionally — in 
throwing  himself  upon  your  mercy.  In 
token  of  which,  sir,  go  into  that  corner, 
and,  by  way  of  humiliation,  sit  on  a 
stool  there  and  repeat  seme  edifying 
nursery  rhyme/ 


TT-'^.iM  Jon-:-*-  r.  k  t, 
v  -;•  **•  l.  lie  v..  \:  . 
s  .  itt-.l  d<\\l»  i  *.  a  :' ■ 
Iliofi  U-l\    a-  tin  J"  h  *  !.:::* 


■t.  ■  ^ 


■  >-. 


•1— 


•L  fie  T-^'i  H  -T.-r. 
Sit  "i  it    zi,'  r. 

F,!':'^  a  e'  r-^Ti  >  i*,.* ; 
H>  pir  ,i  ii-*  •:;•'.  '' , 
A'j'i  ]".  !•  '1  ■■•;!  *  J  !*  n, 

>4\  ,ng  "  Warn  agwi  »vy  an  I."  * 

The  irirls  lan-y.eil  h-aitily  at  J-  ri- -  ? 
nviiiirry—  a  ta'ent  of  wnich  t'-y  t-»  "  r 
sU-{  i  et«-d  him  c. JmI 'le — and  the  W:j\ 
put  t la  iu  into  even  better  huni<>-or  vL  i 
th»  y  \\e;e  l-«  lore. 

'Oune  from  your  comer.  «'.-«i  t-y 
IIor.,<-r/  the  little  pre»-id*-nte  ct,- 
uuiidcd.  'Take  your  seat,  sir,  Ky.^ 
us  on  that  mu>ic-«*tnol  of  ny»*it  id  *•. 
Sister  Stephens',  counsel  for  the  pr..*#ru- 
tion,  the  prisoner  is  at  tmut  dis|^»^tl' 

'I  wisii  him  wtll  out  of  it/  Nenik 
sighed. 

*  You  remember  the  offer  tou  made 

m 

me  last  ni^ht  ?"  his  accuser  asked  in  a 
tone  of  sevt  rity.  •  You  si  take  your  h**  J 
as  if  you  didn't.  You  don't  ?  Well,  I 
do ;  and  it's  my  turn  now,  sir.  I  h«iv< 
a  metagram — a  metagram,  sir — here 
which  has  nerer  been  publishoi:  and 
unless  you  guess  it  correctly  in  ail  its 
changes,  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  pr> 
pos4il  and  its  coiLaC^uences.    T.i>ten : 

'  TVvp  beruatk,  not  on,  the  land. 
On  four  well-baUnc'd  leg*  I  staod. 
Half  consonants,  badf  roweta.    Try 
To  guess  my  osent  htetoty. 
Dark  I  am  as  8beba  s  queen; 
As  wealthy  too  j  with  atlrer  shaen 
1  often  glitter.    G«tus  and  gold 
Unseen,  bedeck  my  buautu  cold.' 

'That's  a  delightful  puzzler,*  tail 
Laura  Leeson.  *I  wonder  whose  ad- 
mirer, whose  gallant  knight,  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  will  prove  himself  now.  Will  he 
be  Miss  Stephens's  after  all?* 

Miss  Touchwood,  passing  before*  nun. 
as  if  to  reach  a  book  of  prints,  turned 
her  head  towards  him  and,  in  a  whi^r 
inaudible  to  the  others,  breathed  cut 

*  MINE.* 

'  Miitb  !'  shouted  Jones,  clasping  his 
hands  with  joy,  and  yet  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  his  ears. 

•  How  very  provoking!  He  baa 
guessed  it  right,*  said  Sister  Stephens 
in  great  surprise.  'It  t«  a  mine.  But 
there  is  more  to  follow.  It  goes  on  thus  : 
listen  again : 

•  — —  Change  my  first  letter,  and  I  am 
What  mads  the  worthy  sire  of  Ham 
Forget  himself;—' 

Here  Miss  Touchwood  slyly  traced 
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with  her  finger  on  Jones's  open  hand 
the  letter  W.    Miss  Stephens  continued 

* what  made  Jones  (Howard) 

80  base  a  knave,  so  Bad  a  coward, 
As  to  persuade  a  helpless  maid, 
That  he  was  serious  when  he  said, 
That  he  with  her  would  eat  Mince  Pie, 
Until  it  were  his  lot  to  die. 
Of  love— nnleas  of  Indigestion, 
Or  drink,  or • 

'Wine!'  again  shouted  Jones,  de- 
lighted. '  It*B  no  use  going  on  with  the 
metagram  any  further.  The  answer  to 
this  change  must  he  wine !' 

'The  cap  fits,'  said  his  questioner 
sharply.  *I  was  going  to  give  him 
kine,  and  line,  and  bine,  and  Bine,  and 
tine,  and  vine,  to  exercise  his  ingenuity ; 
but,  as  he  says,  it's  of  no  use  now.  He 
has  got  the  clue,  and  1  give  it  up. 
He's  as  'cute  this  afternoon  as — a  knit- 
tmg-needle/ 

4  But  mayn't  I  tease  him,'  asked  fair 
Petitose,  'with  my  cr-r-ross  questions 
and  my  cr-r-rooked  answers?' 

'And  maynt  I  tell  him,'  Laura  in- 
oaired,  'my  horrible  story  about  Ma- 
dame Bluechignon,  who  murdered  her 
husbands  and  kept  their,  scalps  in  a 
closet  to  make  new  chignons,  when—' 

HL.  THE  REPARATION. 

'After  what  has  happened,'  Miss 
Touchwood  interrupted,  'it  is  needless 
to  beat  longer  about  the  bush.  Of 
count  he  muti  marry  one  of  us.'   • 

'Certainly/  replied  Goody,  struck 
with  the  idea;  'it  eotUd  not  well  be 
otherwise.  The  only  difficulty  now  will 
be  to  decide  which  of  us  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  bis  hand/ 

'Which  of  us,  if  you  please,  young 
ladies,'  Miss  Touehwood  asked,  raiding 
her  voice—'  which  of  us  is  to  undertake 
the  task  of  rearing  this  young  gentle* 
man  to  the  asp  of  reason  V 

•  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  draw 
lota  for  him,'  little  Laura  Leeson  diffi- 
dently suggested.  'X  will  write  each 
of  our  names  on  six  bits  of  paper ;  I 
will  fold  them  all  exactly  alike;  we 
will  put  tltem  into  that  china  vase, 
shake  them  well  up,  and  permit  the 
dear  creature  to  draw  for  us  blindfold 
on  his  knees/ 

'That  won't  do/  interposed  Miss 
Touchwood.  '  It  will  be  far  too  great  a 
condescension  on  our  part  to  let  Aim 
draw  for  us.  Take  six  bimilar  pieces  of 
paper;  write  his  name  on  one;  fold 
them  alike,  shake  them  well  together  iu 
the  vase,  and  then  we'll  draw  to  see  who 
is  to  have  him — for  worse,  as  there  is 
little  chance  of  his  becoming  better/ 


'  That  would  be  quite  a  proper  mode 
of  proceeding/  said  Miss  Stephens,  still 
persisting  in  her  resentment ;  '  only  if  I 
were  to  get  him,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  my  prize.  It  would  be 
like  winning  an  elephant  or  catching  a 
Tartar — no,  nothing  half  so  civilised  as 
a  Tartar — but  a  lout  who  thinks  it  fun 
to  make  fools  of  poor  simple  inexpe- 
rienced gi-gi-girls,  who  has  no  sense  of 

ga-gallantry /     The  sentence  was 

finished  with  the  aid  of  sobs  and  the 
unfurling  of  the  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Howard  Jones  looked  round  to  see  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  retreat  into  a  cup- 
board, or  to  bolt  up  the  chimney,  or  to 
take  a  harlequin  s  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  no  cupboard  was  visible 
there,  only  shelves  laden  with  china  and 
other  fragilities ;  the  coals  in  the  patent 
fireplace  blazed  far  too  fiercely,  and  the 
hole  by  which  the  smoke  escaped  was 
much  too  small,  to  allow  of  his  exit 
that  way.  As  to  the  window,  he  well 
remembered  that  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  gravel  path  was  consider- 
able. Bo  he  remained  where  he  was, 
resigned  to  his  fate,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
fair  tormentors.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  a  little  sustained  by  a  glance  of 
encouragement  from  Miss  Touchwood's 
eyes. 

'  Don't  take  on  so,  dear/  said  Laura 
to  Surah,  who  continued  to  ply  her  em- 
broidered  ^handkerchief.  '  'Tin  n't  likely 
you'll  win  him ;  six  to  one  against  you. 
No  more  shall  I.  I  never  did  yet  win 
the  least  little  thing  at  a  raffle;  there 
isn't  therefore  the  slightest  chance  of 
my  ever  winning  that  great  tiling  there. 
But  you  know,  dear,  though  the  lottery 
will  be  binding  upon  him,  it  need  not 
be  so  upon  us.  If  we  don't  like  to  fol- 
low it  up,  we  can  get  out  of  it  by  refer- 
ring to  our  pas  and  our  nuts/ 

'  True,  Laura,  dear ;  I  never  thought 
of  that  I  won't  give  way  to  absolute 
despair.  There  1*0  a  means  of  escape 
out  of  the  monster  8  clutches/  And  the 
handkerchief  found  its  way  back  at  last 
into  its  natural  hiding-place. 

•Then  you  give  the  poor  fellow  no 
choice  at  all/  interposed  tall  Norah 
Longchamps,  in  a  lachrymose  tone. 
'  Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  may  have  some 
little  preference  of  his  own/ 

•  Nonsense !'  said  Emma  Touchwood, 
sharply.  '  How  should  a  helpless  crea- 
ture like  that  have  any  heart,  or  any 
choice  ?  Look  at  liim ;  if  he  had  any 
preference  -and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
he  his  a  preference '  (this  was  said  with 
a  stern  glance  at  Norah  and  a  much 
leas  severe  look  at  the  penitent  young 
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gentleman}*-1  if  he  did  presume  to  have 
a  preference  under  the  circumstance*, 
do  yon  think  that  he  would  dare  to  ex- 
press it?' 

*  I  fear  not,'  responded  Norah  with  a 
sigh ;  *  but  how  aome  girls  do  carry  all 
before  them !' 

*  For  your  good,  you  silly  Maypole/ 
retorted  Emma.  'What  would  you  do 
with  suoh  a  thing  as  that  ?  You'd  be 
a  couple  of  grown-up  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
with  no  need  of  any  cruel  uncle  to 
stray  you  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
wicked  world.  You'd  only  want  a  robin 
redbreast  to  come  and  cover  you  up  with 
leaves*' 

*  Never  mind,'  persisted  Norah;  'it 
is  very  hard,  if  he  wishes  to  select- — ' 

4  dome,  Hiss  Longchamps,'  said 
Laura,  laughing ;  *  the  lots  are  ready ; 
you  see  it's  all  fair.  Here  is  the  vase; 
and  if  you're  afraid  of  dying  an  old 
maid,  you  have  your  chance  of  escape 
now,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.' 

'Shake  them  up  well/  said  Sarah 
Stephens;  'I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
consequences.' 

'I cannot  help  trembling  too/  said 
little  Laura,  'although  I'm  sure  I 
scarcely  know  why.* 

'Stopl'  said  Miss  Touchwood,  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  self-devotion  for 
the  general  good.  '  Unless  you  wish  it 
and  insist  upon  it,  ladies,  we  will  not 
proceed  further  with  this  unpleasant 
business.  I  see  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
painful  trial.  It  will  be  best  not  to 
leave  the  result  to  chance.  Some  of 
you  seem  apprehensive  of  what  may 
occur.  Well,  I  am  not;  so  I  will  re- 
lieve you  of  your  fears.  I  sacrifice  my- 
self for  your  common  welfare :  1  will 
marry  Mr.  Howard  Jones  V 

Poor  Jones  looked  up  like  the  negro 
(now  historical)  formerly  painted  on  an 
emancipation  banner,  wnom  an  emanci- 
pator, unfastening  his  fetters,  bids  '  Be 
tree !'  He  clearly  preferred  having  one 
dictatrees  to  being  at  the  mercy  of  half 
a  dozen  plagues. 

'  Dear  me !  dear  me !'  groaned  Norah 
Longchamps.  *  She  takes  him  of  her 
own  accord,  without  giving  anybody  else 
a  chance !  What  a  girl  I  Without  even 
asking  his  consent,  or  inquiring  if  he 
doesn  t  like  some  other  girl  better  1' 

Laura  Leeson  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, as  if  her  conscience  were  unbur- 
thened  of  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
other  girls  giggled  right  merrily.  Sarah's 
giggle  only  was  not  merry,  suggesting 
rather  that  the  handkerchief  might  once 
more  be  put  in  requisition. 

'  Allow  me  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
my  resolve/  Emma  Touchwood  gaily 


continued-     'As  we  are  alone,  young 
ladies,  I  don't  mind  telling  yon  that  I 
have  always  determined,  if  ever  I  mar- 
ried, to  wear  the — the — the  crown  and 
sceptre.    No  hectoring,  cow-killing  hus- 
band for  me;  I  should  very  soon  put 
him  in  his  place.    Not  that  I  should 
object  to  a  hero  like  Hercules  ;  neither 
should  I  want  him  to  ply  the  distaff 
and  the  spindle ;  but  he  must  acknow- 
ledge me  as  the  ruling  power.    He  may 
play  the  king  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
provided  that  I  am  viceroy  over  him. 
I  had  rather  be  queen  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands  than  housemaid  to  the  brother 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.    Yon  see, 
then,  young  ladies,  it  would  be  taming 
my  back  on  Providence  to  let  slip  such 
a  chance  as  this;  especially  as,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  suits  my  purpose,  it 
saves  you  all  from  having  to  take  a  pain- 
ful step.    Nay,  some  of  you  even,  if  I 
may  believe  my  ears,  would  utterly  se- 
f use  to  take  it 

Miss  Stephens  looked  up  with  an  ex- 
pression oi  countenance  which  was 
anything  but  affirmative  ;  while  Norah 
ventured  to  expostulate. '  You  must  not 
be  quite  so  sure  of  that.' 

'  In  respect  to  you,  dear,  I  am  not  sure 
at  all ;  but  well  make  it  up  to  you  br- 
and-by.     You   shall   have    my  elder 
brother,  Sir  Harry,  if  you  like,  after  you 
have  learned  to  spell.    He's  nearly  as 
big.  a  booby  as  Howard,  and  much  better 
looking.    You'll  then  be  Lady  Touch- 
wood, while   I  shall  be   plain   Mis. 
Howard    Jones— a  good    old    Webs 
name  nevertheless.    Jones,  or  Jsbn  i* 
(that  is  John's  son  or  John's  daughter) 
is  quite  as  ancestral  as  the  O*  d  the 
Irish,  or  the  Mao  of  the  Scotch*    win 
thai  comfort  you  the  least  in  the  world?' 

•Well,  ye— est  Itis  better  than * 

'Much  better  than  nothing;  you 
wisely  think.  It  is  better  for  you.than 
Howard  Jones  would  be;  because  I 
shall  be  there  to  tabs  care  of  you  both 
— of  booby  brother  and  maypole  sister- 
in-law.  For  it  is  understood,  dear,  that 
in  all  ordinary  matters  you  will  pay  us 
the  compliment  to  consult  as— Howard 
and  me.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Norah,  wiping  her 
eyes.  'But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Jones  will — will  have  you  V 

'Mr.  Howard  Jones Y  said  the  lady 
appealed  to,  in  not  an  imperious  but  a 
decided  tone  of  voice. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Touchwood,'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, immediately  answering  to  the 
call. 

'  Will  you,  Howard  Jones,  take  me, 
Emma  Touchwood,  for  your  wedded 
wife? 
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'  Most  certainly  I  will,  with  the  great- 
est of  pleasure.' 

•  Say  simply  M I  will,"  if  yon  please. 
It  is  more  formal  and  business-like, 
though  less  polite.' 

•  I  will,'  was  the  obedient  response. 

•Will  yon,  Howard  Jones,  serve,  ho- 
nour, and  obey  me,  Emma  Touchwood  ? 
Will  you  love  and  cherish  me  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  forsaking  all  other, 
until  death  us  do  part  ? 

•I  will,'  was  again  very  cheerfully 
replied. 

•  Very  good.  Then  I,  Emma  Touch- 
wood, for  my  part,  agree  to  take  you, 
Howard  Jones,  for  my  wedded  husband, 
to  love  me,  and  serve  me,  and  cherish 
me,  and  the  rest  of  it,  until  death  us  do 
part — I  think  that  is  what  is  called  a 
bargain?* 

•A  sharp  onel*  whispered  Sarah  to 
her  neighbour. 

4  Which  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  at  the 
earnest  opportunity.  There's  no  occa- 
sion, Howard,  to  buy  the  ring.  This, 
once  my  dear  mothers,  fits  me  exactly. 
I  shall  only  want  a  pretty  guard  to  keep 
it  in  its  place,  and — as  a  token  of  our 
engagement  and  a  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion/ 

Howard  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
—not  the  most  stupid  or  ungraceful 
thing  he  could  do— and  simply  uttered 
the  words,  *  This  very  evening.' 

'No,  no  I  To-morrow  will  be  time 
enough.' 

« But  haven t  you  another  brother 
whom  you  can  spare,  dear  Emma,  for 
me?  the  nameless  young  lady  archly 
inquired.  *I  hope  you  will  not  quite 
forget  your  old  schoolfellow  and  once 
your  dearest  friend/ 

'  Why  you  know  I  have,  Goody  dear. 
There's  my  younger  brother  Tom,  the 
very  thing  for  you.  HJb  not  a  booby, 
no  more  than  I  am  myself.  Mamma's 
property  (you  may  have  heard  she  was 
an  heiress)  was  settled  on  the  second 
son.  Tom  is  fond  of  a  country  life— 
shooting,  and  fishing,  and  vineries,  and 
melon  beds ;  and  when  once  he  gets  on 
the  magistrates'  bench,  he  wouldn't 
change  his  little  Squiredom  for  an 
Empire.  Heigh,  Goody  dear  1  what 
do  you  say  to  that,  if  I  can  manage 

ar 

Goody  said  nothing,  but  blushed  rosy 
red,  and  suddenly  fell  into  deep  reflec- 
tion. 

'1  think  Tom  even  better  looking 
than  Harry,'  Emma  continued,  as 
coolly  as  if  she  were  giving  her  opinion 
of  an  eligible  residence  or  a  becoming 
dress ;  '  and  he  is  very  nearly  as  well  off 
in  the  world.    Only  you  won't  be  Lady 


Touchwood,  nor  even  (as  your  father 
isn't  an  earl)  Lady  Goody  Touchwood. 
So  you  will  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  that  privation,  my  pretty  sister, 
Mrs.  Tom  Touchwood  that  is  to  be/ 

*  Fie,  Emma ;  as  if  I  cared  for  such 
things!' 

' — As  titles,  not  much,  my  dear;  as 
a  husband,  perhaps  a  wee  tiny  leetU,  and 
no  crime  committed  either.  But  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  we  have  under- 
gone will  make  a  little  refreshment  very 
acceptable.  I  requested  it  to  be  pre- 
pared beforehand.  We  have  only  to 
open  the  folding-doors/ 

She  motioned  to  Mr.  Jones  to  do  so, 
and  then  rose  to  lead  the  way  to  a  table 
laden  with  a  five  o'clock  tea,  besides 
displaying  a  large  mince-pie  surrounded 
with  seven  minor  pielets. 

4  There  is  a  whole  mince-pie  for  each 
of  us,  toj  quiet  our  consciences,  includ- 
ing Howard's;  and  there  is  the  good 
substantial  pie  for  the  community  to 
cut  and  come  again.  I  am  sure  we 
hare  all  of  us  fairly  earned  it.  Have  I 
not  done  right,  Howard,  in  ordering 
this?'  she  asked  her  future  husband,  as 
calmly  and  quietly  as  if  they  had  been 
married  half-a-dozen  years. 

•  I  will,'  replied  the  bewildered  young 
gentleman,  in  whose  head  his  late  in- 
terrogatory was  running.  'That  is,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  you  have  done  quite 

X*  t.  Miss  Touchwood.  It  is  exactly 
t  I  should  have  done  myself,  if 
I  had  only  had  the  sense,  to  think  of 
if 

She  rewarded  him  with  an  approving 
smile.  *  When  all  is  over  and  settled/ 
she  added,  addressing  her  friends,  'you 
will  accept  some  better  entertainment 
than  this— at  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  present  to  Miss  Stephens  a  cousin  of 
mine  whom  we  are  expecting  from  the 
Gape.  He's  only  a  captain,  not  very 
rich,  and  is  getting  old— he  must  be 
turned  of  thirty;  but  he's  a  capital 
fellow,  nevertheless,  and  I  know  he 
would  like  to  sell  his  commission  and 
settle  down.  But  we  shall  not  be  gone 
long ;  shall  we,  Howard  ?  This  is  not 
the  time  of  year  for  a  very  extended 
wedding  trip ;  is  it,  Howard  ?  Besides, 
I  don't  want  to  lose  the  New  Year's 
parties,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
business  upon  our  hands.  We  will  try, 
however,  to  give  you  as  good  mince  pies 
after  Christmas  as  you  have  had  before 
it  By  the  way,  Howard,  please  cut  up 
the  large  pie  and  hand  it  round.' 
4 1  will,  dear  Emma;  I  will,  I  will!' 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  thunder- 
ing knock  at  the  door  was  Bpeedily 
followed  by  loud  laughter  in  the  hall, 
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and  the  sound  of  footsteps  rushing  up-  finished  now.     There  is  no  mm  mint 

wards.     It  was  young  Sir   Hurry  and  pie.      It  is  all  dono  ;  oil.' 

hii  brother  Tom  Touchwood,  followed  ■  At  least  give  nas.  cup  of  tea,' jome 

by  Hit?  three  brothers  Lesson.     Then.  Sir  Harry  said,  '  and  let  ua  hare  *  link 

more  knocks,  preceded  by  Hie  rumbling  dance  over  the  crumbs.' 

of  wheels,  filled  tlio  drawing-room  with  'Dat  is  better  dan  putting  Mirtrt 

*  party  of  smiling  mammas.  Jones  to  debt.  I  ahull  play.'  ssid  smilinf 

'  Glad  to  seo  you  ladies,' mid  Emmi,  Petitose,  'a  pr-r  rctty  Mince-Pie  W»!a 

■till    doing   thu   honour?;    'but    it    ia  for  you  all  to  (islets  tc. 
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